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HALL, u'liii iVieinoir uy ur ukkoort, anu kimy Dj John kostkr. rortrait. 

2 & 3. ROSCOES LIFE AND PONTIFICATE OF LEO X., Edited hj hit Son, 
With lUe Copyrijtht Notei, I>ocuroentt, Stc In 3 Vol*. Portraitt. 

4. SCHLEGELS LECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. Tranilated 
fruui Uie Gerniuu, «iUi a Memoir by J. B. Kobbrtson, E«q. Portrait. 

6 & 6. SISMONDIS HISTORY OF "HE LITERATURE OF THE SOUTH Of 
EUROPE. Translated by RotCOK. In 3 Voli Portraitt. 

7. ROSCOES LIFE OF LORENZO DE MEDICI, with the Copyright Notef, k«. 
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with au " Account of U>e Siege of Lathom House." Portrait. 

14. MEMOIRS OF BENVKNUTO CELLINL by HIMSELF. By Roicob. Portrait. 
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foundation of the Monarchy, 131&— 1793. Complete in S vols. Portraits. 
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49. SCHLEQEL'9 LECTURES ON MODERN HISTORY. 

47. LAMARTINE'S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOkUTION OF 1848. 

48 A 60. JUNIUS^S LETTERS, with Notea, Additions, Eitay. ludez, &c. S Voli. 
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61. TAYLOR'S (JEREMY) HOLY LIVING AND DYING. Pcrtnut. 
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68, 68, 68. 81, 88, 87, 78. it 82. NEANOER^ CHURCH HISTORY. Carefolly 
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84. OE.LOLME ON THE CONSTITUTION OF ENGLAND, or. Account of the 
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88. HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF AUSTRIA, from 1793 to tlie present Ume; in 
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87 & 88. FOSTER'S LECTURES, «Ml«l by J. E. Rtland. S rolfc 
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00. SMITH'S (ADAM) THEORY OF MORAL SENTIMENTS: and «< Essay on 
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Soathcy*! Memoir. WHk Ml £mfrmriHg» oh Suel. (Complete in 8 vols. 
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02 DANUBIAN PROVINCES.— Rakk»'» History of Serri*, The ,S«rTian Rcyolu- 
tion. The IniSwctioii in llo«u«, and The Slaft Promce* of lurkcy. T»witl»ted 
by Ubs. Kjcul. 

93. GOETHE'S ELECTIVE AFFINITIES, TORROWS OF WERTHER. GERMAN 
EMIGRANTS, GOOD WOMEN; and A NOUVELETTE. 

04. THE CARAFAS OF MADOALONI : KaplM ^"^ S^^ ^S^f^i,'^'*^ 
Uted from tht Garman of Alw%md di Roumomt. Porirmt efMaaa»Mh, 

•7, 100, & 112. CONORS HISTORY OF THE ARABS .IN SPAIN. Tranalated 
Irom Uie Spanitli by Hu. Fosran. In S voli. with copioua Index. rromli9f%4ce. 

96 «b <04. LOCKE'S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS,^ oonlaining the Emst on the 
Human Underetanding, the Coodoot of the UnderstaiidinK. Sk:., with Hotel by 
J. A. St. Joun, Eiq. General Index and a Portrmt. In 3 Vols. 

100. HUNGARY: ITS HISTORY AND REVOLUTIONS. With a Copious Memoir 
•f Kossuth, firom new and anthentic sources. PorlfMt of Kossuth, 
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tkeS$»md,incMas,aHdMsHtsaiJkvff. 
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^plete in 3 vols. 

110 & in. SMYTH'S LECTURES ON MODERN HISTORY. New Edition, with 
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116. 117. SMYTH'S LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVO- 
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niid a General Index. Complete in two Vols. 
118, MIGNETS HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, from 1780 to 1814, 
110. GUIZOTS HISTORY OF THE ENOUSH REVOLUTION OF 1040. 
With a Preliminuy Essay on iU causes and success. Translated by Wii. Hazli rv, 

120, 121, & 122. GUIZOTS HISTORY OF CIViUZATION, from the Fall of the 
Roman Empire to the French Berolntion. Translated by W. Uasurr. In 3 vols. 
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128 & 124. THIERRY'S HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF ENGLAND BY 
TIIF. NORMANS. Translated by W. Hazlitt. In 3 toU. Porlmits. 

126 & 120. FOSTER'S CRITICAL ESSAYS, eouthbuted to the Edeetic Beriew. 
Edited ty J. £. Rtlamd, M.A. lu 3 rols. 

127. LUTHER'S TABLE-TALK; with Life by A. CHALn&s. PoHraU. 

128, 120, 130 & 131. LAMARTINES HISTORY OF THE RESTORATION, 
4 vols, post 8yo. new Gdilion, with a General Index, and 5 additional Portrwth 
»ii., Lamartitie. Talleyrand, Lsifayette, Ncy, and Louis XVII. Qoth. 

132. CARREL'S COUNTER-REVOLUTION IN ENGLAWD-FOX'8 HISTORY of 
JAM£S n.~And LURD LONSDALE'S MEMOIR UF JAMES U. Portraits 
•f Carrel and Fox. 
; 138. STURM'S MORNING COMMUNINGS WITH GOD, or DcroUonal Medita. 
tions for Every Day in tlte Year. 
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BARBAULD'S (MRSJ SELECTIONS FROM THE SPeCTATOR, TATLER, 
GUARDIAN, AND FREEHOLDER. In 3 Volt. S«. &/. per Vvlame. 

BRITISH POETS, front Mii.TO!r to Kik» Wuitk, Cabinet EOition, comprtetng:, in a 
ttrj small but remarkjtbljr cleiur type, as much matter as the sixty Yolamt» of 
Johnion's Poets. Complete in 4 Vols. Fmtiitpiteet. 14i. 

CARTS TRANSLATION OF DANTE. fixtractotJi. 7«. 6<^ 

CATTERMOLE'S EVENINGS AT HADDON HALL SI exqeHsitfl EAgnrinp oa 
Steel, frotu Designs by himscir. Post 8vu. ''ts. 6J. 

CHILLINGWORTH'S REUQION OF PROTESTANTS. S#. (U. 



CLASSIC TALES; comprising the Vicar of TX'nkcliclJ, Elizabcih, Paul and Virpni^ 
Gollirer's Travels, Sterne's Sentimental Journey, * -«.-^-- ««.,._.__ 



and Constaatia, Castk of Otraato, and Rasarlas. 
DEMOSTHENES. Translated by Lkl a no. Psr/rat/. 



^^rrows of Werter, T)teodosiu» 
ISmo. 7 Fortrmti. is. U. 



DICKSON AND MOWBRAY ON POULTRY. Edited by MiSi LouooH, Ulutra- 
tions by llAavKT, (iuciudiiiK the Cuchiu-Cfaina Fowl). U, 



HORACE'S ODES AND EPODES, transktsd UteraUy i 

W.SBWKtL. 3j.6rf. 
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IRVING'S (WASHINGTON) WORKS. Complete ia 10 Vote. 11. Ms., or St. M per toL 
JOYCES INTRODUCTION TO THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 8«. U, 
LAMARTINE'S THREE MONTHS IN POWER. Sewed, Sjl 
LAMARTINE'S POETICAL MEDITATIONS AND REUQtOUS HARMONIES^ 

with Biofiraphical Sketch. Forlraii. Cloth, &s. Gd. 

LAWRENCE'S LECTURES ON COMPARATIVE ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, 
ZOOLOGY, AND THE NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN. P'a/m, U 

ULLTS INTRODUCTION TO ASTROLOGY. A New and Improved JSdiUoBk by 
Z^DKiEi., with his Grammar of Astrology, aiid Tables of Nativities. h», 

LOUDON'S (MRS.) ENTERTAINING NATURALIST; a Description of more tliaa 

Hve Hundred Animals, with Indexes of Scientific anc^ Popnlar Names. ITiM 

uptMrdi of 500 WoodcuU, hp Bkwick. Uabymy, he. Is, td. 
LOWTH'S LECTURES ON THE SACRED POETRY OF THE HEBREWS. Sk M. 
MICHELETS HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 4». 
MILLER'S PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. Third Edition, 4 vols., ts, td. each. 
MITFORD'S (MISS) OUR VILLAGE- New Edition, with Wooda$it, md »«m<i>I 

ih>Hltsin*ca en Stsel, gilt cloth. 3 Vols., each is. 
NORWAY. A Road Book for Tounsts in Norwa;r, with Hmts to English Sportamta and 

Anglers, by Thomas I'drxstsb, Esq. Limp cloth, is. 
PARKES' ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY, incorpoialing the CATECHISM. New 

Edition, with Woodcuts, revised. Is. 6d. 
SHAKSPEARE'S PLAYS AND POEMS, by CnALMxas, in 1 Vol., Zs. M. 

I the same, with 40 Steel Engrnttngs, cloth, frilt edges, hs. 

STANDARD LIBRARY CYCLOP/tDIA OF POLITICAL, CON8TITUTIONAU 

STATISTICAU AND FORENSIC KNOWLEDGE. 4 Vols., 3*. M. each. 
This voTk ooDtalns as nuch an eight ordinary octavos. It wai first publUbMt tn another thapa 

bj Mr. Charlaa Knlitbi, under the title of Politickl Dictionary, at £1 iSa. Ibo Covpiier, 

Ma. Oaoaaa Loao, la oao of the most compdeat 8cholara of the day. 
UNCLE TOM'S CABIN, with . Introdactonr Remarks by the Rky. J. SmbuiaN, 

(prinled in a large ctear type, with head-liaes of Contents). 2#. M. 
— — — — The same, on fine paper, with 8 new IllnstrntioHi hf Lbbcm smd GiLBkBT, 

tmd m htautiful Frontispiees by HiNCHurr. Ss. M. 
THE WIDE. WIDE WORLD, by Elizaxbth Wbthebkll. Compkte ia 1 Volome, 

wUh Frontispitei^ gilt edges, ^. 6d. 
— — The same. Itbutrmted wUk % UgUg fmisked ta§rwnm§t m Sinl, richly 
liBcloUi,gUiedge«. is. 
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86. STANLEY'S CLASSIFIED SYNOPSIS of Dntch. Ftemmh, and Gc.mw Ptointere. 

87. BRIOGEWATER TREATISES. Proct on CbcnMKtry, Heterology, and tht 

Function of Digcttion. l\d\Usd hv I)k. Gnirrmi . Coloured Maps. 

88. JOYCE'S SCIENTIFIC DIALOGUES, ^e« and Enlarged Lditioa, complttci 

to the preteat tUt* of know leilge by Db. OiiiTtTa. IfmMnmtWoodnHB, 
80. STOCKHARO'S AQfUCULTUqAL CHEMISTRY: or CHEMICAL FIELD 

LECTURES. AiWrftfMl ?.; Fiintii-i^. With Nntet by PioFKSsoft HinrKKT ml 

a Paper on LIQUID MANTRK. by J. J.Mechi, Esq. 
40 BLAIR'S CHRONOLOGICAL TABLFS. mrvrwo awo ffifr.A«ifii>; tnrnjm' 

liendinft the Chronolo|r>' and Tlintonr of the World to 1RMI. Br J. W. Botu, 

(upwmrda of 800 pages). Double volume. l(J».£~or half-morooeo, 12$, 6d. 

41. BOLLErS MANUAL OF TECHNICAL ANAi YSIS: a Gmdc for the TMtiag of 

Natural and Artiflrtal SubwUnrc*. by B. II. Pact.. 100 wood enjrniTinrt. 

42. MANTELL'S WONDERS OF QEOLOQY; or. a FamiUar Expwition of 0«>lafM 
Pheaomeaa. Petentb Edition, reviard aad angntentMl i>y T. Rupkbt Jokes, KG.a 
Complete in 3 vols. With oulnureu Geoloynral Mtip of England, plMtca^ and uowardi 
of 20U baratiful irood-cuts. Vul. I. Post hvo.. cloth. It. M. 

43*40. CARPENTERS ZOOLOGY; revised and rumpletui to the prei«at time, 
(under arrautrement with the Author), bv W. S. Hallas, K.l^H. ]» 2 vols^, (uearh 
(UJI) pages each), dt each. With niatty iitindred Wowd EngraviBBS. 

44 CARPENTER'S MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY. ASTRONOMY fcHC^OLOOY. 
Au t'xpoattion uf the Properties ol Matter, Dcscrtutioa of the Ut^venly Bodit».&c 
With 181 lllustrationi. ' 

46. INDEX Of DATES, comprehending the |ninnpal Facts in the airaaology and 

History of the World, from theeariieat to the present time. By J. Wi«.t.ou«BaT. 
lloasK. In two parts, forming one very thick rolume. Part L A->d. 

47. MANTELLS WONDERS OF GEOLOGY. VoL IL, with Indax. U M. 



80H»8 ILLUSTRATED LIBRA«T» 

VHi/brm witk tk* Srkmt>K^o Libra xv. ^t 1$. p4r >tkume, 

to 8. LODGE'S PORTRAITS OF ILLUSTRIOUS PER60NAGES0F GREAT 

BRITAIN. 8 Vuls post 8ro. %Uf fMrtrmiU. 
I. CRUIKSHAflKS THREE COURSES AND DESSERT, ^tk M WtatrmtUm. 
). PICKERING'S RACES OF MAN. mtk mim^rous P^traiU (ot CfJottrtd Is. «J.) 
. KITTOt 8CIMPTURE iJ^NOS, AND BIBUCAL ATLAV «Ma 84 Mm^ («r 

Cotourrd. Is. W ) 
I. WHITE'S NATURAL HISTORY OF SEL80RNE, trill* Notes by Si» Wm. 

jAaDllfit and others, edited, witli large additiuus. by E. Jmsr, Esq. 0(tt 4» 

kigkif-^misksJ Wood gnfrmmmgs {(UtUmrsU, Is. td.) 
t. DIORON'S CHRIVnAN ICONOGRAPHY. WUKIIO Bnamvlmfft. VoLl. 
L REDDING ON WINES. Sew and Reriscd Rdiiioo, tritk Su kmmUM ITitOaits. 
» ii 16. ALLEN'S BATTLES OF THE BRITISH NAVY. NewEditiMi. Jbuiaifed 

by the Author. Smmtsms/lMf Porlrmits on Steel. 3 Vols 
ii 18. ROME IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Fifth GditiM, in t Vols.. 

with M/ms SUft Ktufrmnmgs, and Index. 
». MAXWEU.S VICTORIES OF WELUNGTON AND THE BfKTISN ARMES. 

with tttfrmwimfs «m SlesL 
K LIFE OF WELUNGTON. hy *• As Oi.D ^^-iLorKE,** eompilcd fVom Uie materials of 

Mavwellt with an Aecmiat of the Funeral. IS hifrkiff'Jlniahtd stt^i Enw m Mm w* * 
. MARY AND WM HOWITTS STORIES OF ENGLISH ANO FOREIGN UFE, 

witk SO kmnl^ml Stsd Kmfrmmm§t. 
!. BECHSTEIN'S CAGE and CHAMGER BIRDS, including Swnrr'e WarUers. 

New Kditiou. greatly enlaryed, mimfrom Flatss (or CoUmrtd, It. %d.) 
. NORWAY AND ITS SCENERY. c*»iMprisinK Pkicr'h Journal, with \hrp: Addi- 
tiuus and a Koad Riiok. Kdiled by I'liua. KuaKSTXX, Esq. W"tlk 22 liiustrmtums, 

ktmnt'i/mllf KifmrfJ on Slut by h'mras. 

*•* TiM IUmwI Book U sold separately. vrXc* U. 



24. CHINA: PICTORIAL, DESCRIPTIVE, AND HISTORICAL, with tome accounl 
of Ava and the Buniicie, Siaiu Had A«uui. lUustrateJ by nearly lUU Bngravtiifja 
on Ifood. 

25i PICTORIAL HANDBOOK OF LONDON, comprising: its Antiqmtic«, ArchitfC 
twre, ArU. Manufacfures, IVadc, Social, Literary, and ScienUfic I»ititut>ons, 
Exhibitions, and Gullcrie* of Art. With 205 BngravinQ$ on wood, ond large Map. 

96. MARY HOWITTS PICTORIAL CALENDAR OF THE SEASONS 

UpwtrdM of 100 IUMdralion$. 
27. DANTE, tranaJatcd into English Vene by I. C. Wrioht, M.A. Tliinl Edition, care 

fully revised. Portrait and 34 Ulustraiunu on Steel, after Fi.axmam. 
28 ^ 29. MUDIE'S BRITISH BIRDS, or History of the Feathered Trilwa of tht 

Britiih Islands. Fifih Edition, revised hv W, C. L. Maktix. E^-q. Complete in 

3 Vols., with 53 figures of Birds, and 7 additional Vtates of Etjgs. {Or, Kilh Iks 

Plates Coloured, Is. M. per Viil.) 
30. TASSOS JERUSAiLEM DELIVERED, translated into Englisli Spenserian Terse, 

with a Life of the Author by J. H. WirriN. Fourth Edition. 2+ BAgravings by 

TiiUEBTON on Woody and 8 on Steel. 
81. INDIA : PICTORIAL, DESCRIPTIVE, «nd HISTORICAL, from the Earhest 

Times to the Present. Illustrated by upwards of lUO Mngraaings vn Wood, and 

M^> of Hindoostan. 
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PREFACE. 



Ths present volume of Ana consists, almost exdusiveij, 
of Extracts made from such of the late Mr. Foster's 
Contributions to the "Eclectic Beview" as have not 
already been published in the collection, entitled '' Critical 



The papers which have here afforded so much of what is 
believed to be sterling matter, were, in their original form, 
too diffuse and mixed to be successfully republished entire, 
and for this reason had been allowed to remain undisturbed 
in their original repositories. 

But a desire to give to the world, as completely as pos- 
sible, the works of a writer who has been pronounced by 
Sir James Mackintosh " one of the most profound and 
eloquent that England has produced," induced the publisher 
to re-examine with close attention these comparatively 
neglected papers; and he soon perceived that although 
unavailable as a whole, they abounded witjb valuable 
morceaux which might be advantageously detached. 

In this feeling he determined to make selections in the 
form they are now presented. All the intersecting chapter- 
headings, printed in capitals, and repeated in the Table of 
Contents, are additions of his own ; and though in some 
instances they may seem capricious, they have never been 
adopted without due consideration. In this department of 
his labour, he has throughout consulted Mr. J. E. By land, 
the firiend and biographer of Mr. Foster, and is much. 
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indebted to that gentleman for his judicious advice ; but 
not having invariably followed it, he is bound to take all 
responsibilities on himself. 

A high appreciation of the writings of John Poster has 
long actuated the publisher to collect them all, with the 
view of publishing them popularly in a uniform series, and 
he is happy to say that he is now in a condition to fulfil his 
intentions. 

The present volume will be followed by one containing 
Mr. Foster's " Introductory Essay to Dr. Doddridge's Else 
and Progress of Religion," his " Observations on the Eer. 
Eobert Hall," an unpublished and unfortunately unfinished 
" Essay on the Employment of Time," of which a specimen 
is given at pages 558 — 60, and other Miscellanies ; after 
which, the whole works, consisting of ten volumes, will be 
arranged in the following order, and general titles be given 
in the last : — 

LiFK AND CORRBSPONDBNOB. Two VolS. 

LBGTURB& Two YoLl 

Critioal Essays. Two YoIs. 

F08TBRIAKA. One Vol. 

Essays on Doddridqb, Hall, Timb, na One Yol. • 

Essays on Dbctbion of Cbaraoter, no. One YoL 

Essays on Popular Ionorancb, ira One Yol. 
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THOUGHTS, EEFLECTIONS, AND CRITICISMS, 

REVIEWS NOT PUBLISHED IN THE "CRITICAL ESSAYS." 



FALSE MODEL OF AN INDEPENDENT MAN.* 

Br Independent Man, the author simplj means, a man bom 
to the inheritance of safficient propertj to be the entire 
master of his plan of life ; and the work professes to delineate 
a coarse of education and study for such a man, from his 
earliest infancy to an advanced period of maturity. 

It may be proper to state generally, in a very few words, 
the kind of character which it is proposed that this man 
shall acquire, and the practical career through which it is 
presumed that he will be led. His virtue is to be of the 
true Boman quality, adopted for its dignity rather than 
sanctity, and therefore sustained by pride rather than con- 
science. After becoming an accomplished scholar, he is to 
liberalize and enlai^e his views by travelling in foreign 
countries. By the time that he returns, he will be qualified 
to distinguish himself ; and the ambition of doing this is to 
be a leading principle of his life, cherished by his instructors 
during his childhood, and afterwards cultivated and stimu* 
lated by himself. 

There is not one sentence in the book that intimates an 
acknowledgment of a future life ; and there are unequivocal 
marks of a total rejection of that revelation which has opened 
the prospect. The writer even rarely makes a serious reference 

« The Independent Man ; or, an Essay on the Formation and Deve- 
lopment of those PrincipleB and Faculties of the Human Mind which 
ooostituie Moral and Intellectual Excellence. By Gkorge Ensor, Esq. 
Two toIb. Sto. 1806. 
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to a Divine Being ; and it is in the language of contempt 
that he expresses, here and there, a transient allusion to 
religion, which he usually designates hj the term superstition, 
especiallj when it is to Christianitj that he alludes. This 
malignitj is not always bold and explicit ; for, as he sajs, 
^' the authorized superstition of nations is onlj to be circum- 
vented by distant approaches and desultory attacks ; " 
meaning, undoubtedly, that the assailants must take care of 
their own impunity. It is hardly worth while to remind 
such a writer, of what has been repeated to his class a 
thousand times, that it was not in this sorry mode that the 
men, whose names he hates, assaulted the authorized super- 
stitions of the pagan nations. K it had, the worship of 
Jupiter, Bacchus, and Venus, might, for them, have flourished 
long enough in all its glory. They sounded the trumpet, 
and advanced firmly in ^e face of their enemy, at the perU. 
of incomparably greater evils than Mr. Ensor and his friends 
would, in these times, have to fear from any human power, 
in the most formal attack on what they account superstition. 
The hostility of those heroic innovators did not Uius show 
itself for a moment, wriggling and hissing, and then slink 
back into a ditch. Our author and his class will reply, with 
the accustomed sneer, that they have no very eager desire 
for sufferings, though the Christians might : and assuredly, 
considering the nature of their dissent, they are perfectly 
wise in not risking their safety for their opinions. But then 
they ought to have the decency to be totally silent about 
magnanimity, generous devotion to truth, the vindication of 
the claims of reason, and such nonsense (worse than non- 
sense in the mouths of these sneaking cowards) ; and yet 
this is a kind of dialect for which they affect a particular 
fondness. Few of them, however, speak out more intelligibly 
than our author ; and when he does not choose to be precise, 
he resorts to the expedient, so common in his school, of 
intimating that the '^dogmas of religion" are not only 
undeserving of the belief, but below the attention, of any 
one pretending to reason or philosophy. " It is not for me," 
this writer says, *' to investigate such matters." 

We have dwelt so particularly on this part of the 
character of the book, because we deem the preclusion and 
contempt of the sublime expectations founded on religion, to 
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be absolutelj fatal in a work professing to be a compre- 
hensive scheme of intellectaal and moral institution. Far 
the final object of that institution, and consequently many of 
its principles and rules, must in a scheme which disowns 
those expectaticms, be fixed according to a standard infinitely 
too mean for the interests of man, if there may be the 
smallest chance that he may be immortaL If, on the con- 
trary, it is certain there is a full end of him at death, then 
a discipline so strenuous as that here proposed, is perfectly 
ridiculous, by the contrast between the greatness of its 
labours, and the poorness and vanity of its object According 
to this scheme, a man must force himself to an exertion as 
severe and unintermitted as ever a slave expired under, — 
and for what ? Why, to make, during a few years, a little 
figure and noise in the world, dividing the attention of the 
public with a Yestris, a Betty, or a Catalani, and enjoying 
incomparably the smaller share ; or to obtain, just in order 
to lose, a partnership in office and power, with persons who, 
he might know, will endure none of his Catonic*notions ; or 
to make one more hapless trial to verify that weakest, wildest 
dream of philosophical fanaticism, that the complacency of 
virtue, without looking beyond itself, creates a happiness 
independent of all externid circumstances ; or to earn a 
little posthumous fame, which will be the same thing to him 
as the winds that will whbtle over his tomb. The writer 
who can gravely propose a scheme so humble in its ends, 
and so onerous in its means, has neither, on the one hand, 
the sobriety of views requisite for adjusting a plan of 
discipline for beings who are to exist only a few years, and 
whose true policy is to incur as little uneasiness, and seize 
as much pleasure, as they can ; nor, on the other hand, the 
enlargement of views indispensable in framing a system of 
education for beings who are to live for ever. He may 
give very good instructions relative to some of the specific 
parts and details ; he may be a judicious guide in respect of 
n language or a science, and may even offer useful sugges- 
tions relating to morals ; but believing, as we do, that the 
subject of his discipline is immortal, we cannot deem him 
better qualified to frame a system for the education and 
subsequent life of the Independent Man, whom he has taken 
under his management, than a bargeman on the river is 

b2 
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competent to command a ship which is to circumnavigate the 
globe, or than a vestry legislator is qualified to investigate 
the interests of an empire, or a parish officer to govern it. 

It is impossible to imagine a book written, for the greater 
part, under a more complete exemption from all laws of 
regular connexion and consecutive train. The work is a 
huge mass of separate particles, brought into vicinity and 
contact, but not into combination. They are in the same 
situation as the atoms of the author's favourite Lucretius, at 
that particular period, when, after having danced about in 
the great vacuum in a state of infinite dispersion and 
freedom from all eternity, they at last, some million or two 
of ages before the complete formation of the wgrld, found 
themselves, to the astonishment of each, all congregated 
thick together, waiting, as it came out afterwards, to be 
organized into a system. The work contains but little of 
what bears any semblance to reasoning, and scarcely any- 
thing that can be called disquisition. This is compensated, 
however, by an extraordinary measure of dogmatism, which 
is emitted in an oracular tone, and in shorter sentences than 
we can recollect to have been in use with any other of the 
pagan oracles. The author has a right to sneer, as he 
sometimes does, at " the believers ; " for he, on every subject 
he touches, is far beyond mere belief; he always knows. 

A more imperfect scheme of morals was perhaps never 
exhibited in a work designed, and sufficiently amplified, to 
comprehend the outlines of whatever is indispensable to the 
formation of a character of exalted excellence. It totally 
omits or rejects some of the highest virtues according to the 
Christian scheme : this is a matter of course ; but it also 
places the virtues which it does enjoin on a treacherous 
basis, and under the feeblest sanctions. The presence of 
the all-seeing Governor and Judge of the world, and the 
infinite importance of His approbation, were considerations 
too mean, vulgar, or fanatical, to be recollected by our philoso- 
pher, among the motives to virtue. And as to the disap- 
prol^tion of that power, he expressly and vehemently 
protests against the inculcation of any such barbarous idea 
on the youthful mind. 

The observations on morals are followed by three short 
and very miscellaneous sections, under the titles — genius 
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and study requisite to great undertakings ; objections to 
learning answered ; remarks on reading. These contain 
sensible observations and learned allusions, but nothing 
particularly new ; and the composition is so disconnected, 
that we are reminded of the description mentioned bj Mr. 
Ensor as having been applied to the composition of Seneca, 
"sand without lime.'* Here, and in several places, he 
inculcates the favourite principle of Rousseau, that the 
value of individuals is in their being component parts of 
the community. A man s own happiness is to be made a 
secondary thing, as it should seem, to the welfare and glory 
of his friends and his country. 

The language of the work is neither vulgar nor classicaL 
Occasionally, it is really forcible ; but very often it is unsuc- 
cessfully attempted to be made so, by short, snapped kind 
of sentences, which continually remind us of the crackers 
bouncing about the streets, with so much friskiness and 
petty explosion, on the evening of the fifth of November. 
There is often an incorrectness of construction, a quaintness 
of phrase, a crudeness in the enunciation of the thought, 
which we wonder so much familiarity with so many classical 
authors should not have prevented or reformed. The 
figurative illustrations now and then appear to have been 
brought into their places by main force, but in other 
instances are natural, expressive, and happy. 

The most obvious feature of the composition, is a surprising 
frequency of proper names. A considerable number of this 
privileged order, this aristocratic class of words, has an 
enlivening effect^ and helps to catch the attention of a 
person that may happen carelessly to open the book. But 
here they are crowded on the page, as plentifully as tin 
spangles on the robe of a strolling actress. 
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ON MORAL EVIDENCE.* 

The province of demonstration is a very exalted, but a con- 
tracted and secluded region. Its votary finds himself in a 
situation somewhat like the narrow ridge of the summit of 
Mont Blanc, where the atmosphere is refined to ethereal 
subtility ; where the stars appear with a lustre unknown to 
the people of the world beneath ; where the man of science 
apprehends no intrusion of the vulgar, and where he may 
enjoy his apotheosis among diagrams which he draws in the 
eternal snow ; but where there is no living thing, nor 
sustenance for life, and even the vital operation of breathing 
is uncongenial with the place ; where he seems at an infinite 
distance from the community of man ; where the exercise 
of his moral functions is suspended for want of objects, and 
where often the whole face of the world, with all its 
beautiful diversities of form and colour, is intercepted from 
his view by a wide stratum of clouds, which compels him to 
be satisfied with looking into empty space. The attainment 
of absolute certainty in reasoning, is a high triumph of the 
understanding ; but the elation with which the mind surveys 
that portion of truth which it can ascertain by demonstrative 
proof, is repressed by observing, that the truths of this order 
form but a small part of what it is important for us to know, 
and that they do not involve the most interesting subjects. 
For the scope of demonstration is too confined to reach to 
the great questions of morals, of religion, or of political 
science, nor can it assist us in our inquiries into the events 
of past ages ; in our speculations on our own nature ; in our 
estimate of the pleasures of which that nature is capable ; 
or, in short, in our theory of the nature and means of 
happiness. Throughout this wide extent of speculation, the 
truth is to be ascertained by another mode of proof, denomi- 
nated moral evidence, on the ground of which, our reasonings 
on almost all subjects, but mathematical ones, must proceed. 

* An Introduction to the Study of Moral Evidence ; or, of that 
Species of Reasoning which relates to Matters of Fact and Practice. 
With an Appendix, on Debating for Victory, and not for Truth. By 
James Edward Qambier, M.A. 12mo. 1806. 
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Mankind, therefore, in general, and even the cnltiyated and 
inteUectual part of them, have occasion to hring a thousand — 
perhaps ten thousand — questions to a decision, on this species 
of proof, for one which requires or admits a process of 
demonstration. We maj be disposed to lament, that the 
nature of things makes it impossible to apply this most 
infallible method of decision to incomparably the greatest 
proportion of the subjects of our knowlec^e ; but this 
r^ret for the exclusive nature of the most perfect of mental 
operations, should make us anxious to attain a finished mode 
of performing the next, which is of less pure intellectual 
dignity indeed, but of infinitely greater value, on account of 
the extent of its application. 

ox MATHEMATICAL DEMONSTRATION. 

In common with every rational man, Mr. Gambier 
expresses his high respect for demonstrative reasoning ; but 
says, he has had many occasions of observing how little it 
qualifies a person for forming right opinions on moral and 
practical subjects. Since the methods of demonstration are 
necessarily confined to science, it is only its spirity its severe 
accuracy, that caa be transferred to the investigation of 
these more general subjects. This intellectual severity, 
carried into moral reasonings, would be of the greatest 
advantage, provided the inquirer would constantly recollect 
the nature of his subject, and let this spirit operate in the 
way of producing a vigorous exactness in the development 
and combination of such arguments as those subjects admit, 
instead of exciting an impatience for such as in their very 
nature they predude. And, accordingly, several distin- 
guished mathematicians have been admirably successful in 
questions of moral evidence. On the other hand, not a few 
of them, disabled, as it should seem, by their scientific 
studies, to employ their understanding in any other than a 
mathematical method, have, with regard to subjects of 
religion and morals, either reasoned ill, or abandoned them- 
selves to scepticism. And to one or other of these con- 
sequences, but especially the latter, every man accustomed 
to demonstrative reasoning will be Uable, if he do not make 
the nature of moral evidence a distinct and careful study. 
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THE LOVE OP TRUTH A NATURAL PROPENSITY. 

When conflidering the influence of testimony on our 
•belief, the author ia inclined to coincide with Dr. Reid's 
opinion, that there are two principles implanted in our 
nature, which correspond with each other : first, a propensity 
to speak the truth ; and secondly, a disposition to confide 
in the veracity of others. 

It may be impossible to prove the non-existence of these 
specific original principles, in the constitution of our nature ; 
because the human mind cannot be made a subject of 
investigation, till after it has begun to pass under those 
impressions, which may produce the appearance of a distinct 
specific principle, by giving a specific determination to a 
general one. But we think the experience of the children 
(for in the very worst society, every child probably hears a 
hundred truths for one falsehood), and the incomparably 
greater facility of relating from memory than from invention, 
are quite sufficient to account for the tendencies to credulity 
and veracity, without supposing distinct principles in the 
constitution of the mind ; and if these causes are competent 
to the effects, it is unphilosophical to seek for others. 



ON THE MULTIPLICATION OF THE EVIDENCES 
OF CHRISTIANITY. 

Many of our readers, we are persuaded, like ourselves, have 
been sorry that such a number of pens are employed on the 
proofs of the Divine authority of the Scriptures. This 
circumstance of multitude is injurious to the cause ; the 
inquirer is absolutely confounded and distracted by the mass 
and diversity ; unless he is fortunate enough to fall, in the 
first instance, on two or three of the ablest works, with 
which his judgment may be satisfied without reading any 
more, or to wMch, amidst various subsequent reading, his 
mind may continually recur, as containing the grand stamina 
of the argument 

If, when defences of revelation are as common as gram* 

♦ Lectures on Scripture Facts. By the Rev. William Bengo CoUyer. 
8vo. 1807. 
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mars or oompendiums of geography, a man can be ignorant 
enough to set up for a sceptic or a deist, without being 
apprized of these now familiar arguments, there seems little 
chance that thej will come to the knowledge, or fix the 
attention, of such a stupid or frivolous mortal, merely in 
consequence of being exhibited in one more change of 
vehicle. And if it is after being made acquainted with 
these arguments, especiaUj if it is after having read them 
as stated by the ablest advocates of religion, that he can 
still please himself with impiety and quibbles, we do not see 
on what ground a writer can expect to convince such a 
man, unless he really thinks he can reason more forcibly 
than Leslie, Butler, or Paley. 

When the work has been done by several writers, in a 
manner supremely excellent, we should think succeeding 
authors, even of equal ability and preparation, would be 
anxious not to divert the public attention from those decisive 
performances, by labouring formally on the same ground, 
just as if nothing had previously been done. If they do 
employ themselves awhile on this ground, it will be for the 
purpose of just enumerating and concentrating the argu- 
ments by which it is so well pre-occupied, and earnestly 
enjoining their readers to study those great works in which 
these arguments are conclusively established. Their own 
principal efforts will be directed to what they deem substan- 
tially new. But then it is most clearly the duty of less 
qualified writers to forbear the sacrilege of injuring the 
powerful reasonings of their predecessors, and, therefore, 
injuring the great cause itself, by repeating and amplifying 
those reasons in a loose and enervated form. Without 
doubt, it is the duty of a minister sometimes to enforce 
these arguments from the pulpit, according to his measure 
of ability, whether it be greater or less ; but when we 
consider the materiala which infidels and sceptics are made 
of, we are anxious, we acknowledge, that all the works 
which challenge them through the press, should be such as 
would not depend for their effect on that most improbable 
preliminary, — that the prejudiced and scornful reader's own 
understanding shall be candidly exerted to give a stronger 
form to the arguments than the writer himself has given 
them. 
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OK INFLATED STYLE, AND THE KTSAPPLICATION OF 
METAPHOB. 

There are probably few literary workmen who have not 
often in their time been vexed to feel, with how much more 
ease they could put together the figures of a picture, than 
the members of a syllogism. Mr. Collyer, in his anxiety to 
mark the elegant and the touching circumstances of a repre- 
sentation, sometimes gives such a prominence to little par- 
ticulars, on account of their supposed gracefulness, that the 
attention fixes on them alone, to the neglect of the more 
general features of the object. In viewing this object, wo 
feel much in the same way as we remember to have done in 
hearing a late reverend doctor who used to wear several 
beautiful rings on his fingers. We could perceive that the 
sermon was good, and that the man looked respectable 
enough ; but our perverse attention reverted every instant 
to the rings, and to those nice gesticulations of the hand by 
which they were made to sparkle so agreeably in the sun- 
shine. Or, if we were for once to borrow an illustration 
from the art of painting, we should say, that he is sometimes 
less studious of the harmony and efiect of the whole group, 
than of some elegant particularity of dress or attitude in 
one of the figures. 

The histories adopted as the foundation of these lectures, 
involve some tender and many tragical scenes, and afibrd 
excellent opportunities of addressing the passions : these are 
never neglected by the author ; and he is sometimes very 
successful in delineating affecting situations. But in this 
particular we have found reason to complain of the sameness 
of images. Bereaved families, widows and orphans, aged 
parents dying, the separation of affectionate friends, are 
among the most interesting subjects of pensive thought. 
When they are brought in our view on occasions where it 
seems natural and inevitable, the heart acknowledges their 
claims, and willingly pays them the tribute of compassion 
and tears. But if they are made a topic of habitual 
recurrence, and brought forward whether the subject fairly 
introduce them or not, our feelings begin to change ; the 
sacre^ess of sorrow seems to be profaned, when the subjects 
of it are made to meet us wherever we go^ as if by a con- 
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trived plan to play on our feelings. The Bjmpathetic 
interest claimed bj the scenes of mourning is lost in the 
hard effort, which ciindour enforces the duty of making, to 
believe that such deliberate and systematic contrivance is 
compatible with a great share of real sensibility in the 
contriver, who is watching every occasion to renew before 
us the same or similar spectacles of sorrow. 

In various parts of the lectures, we observe a certain 
tincture of the language exclusively appropriate to subjects 
of a tender class, attempted to be infused into the compo- 
sition, where it required a language of cool didactic or 
narrative simplicity. It is not going entirely out of the 
bearing of this remark to notice, that in a vast number of 
instances the term <' bosom" is substituted for the plain, 
obvious word " mind." 

The most prevailing fault in this work is one likely to be 
corrected by time and intellectual maturity. What we 
refer to is an excessively rhetorical cast of composition, 
which offends critical laws, sometimes by poetical apo- 
strophes, when the train of ideas ought to have gone forward 
in a sober manner ; frequently by personifications, when it 
is impossible to suppose either the speaker or the hearers, 
either the writer or his readers, to be in that state of vivid 
imagination, which is required to save a violence of figure 
from appearing altogether an effort of cold and forced 
invention ; sometimes by representing as in sight of the 
assembly, past or distant events and oljects ; often by 
transmuting into metaphor what ought to have been in 
ordinary words ; sometimes by amassing a number of mag- 
nificent images where one was sufficient ; and very often by 
an artificial and too parading style. After alleging this 
fault, it is proper to transcribe some instances ; and that we 
may not be suspected of having sooght out these passages 
with invidious care: " One should imagine that Moses had 
snatched a feather from the wing of time, to record the 
swiftness of his flight." ''But who regards the silent 
finger of religion, pointing to an inheritance above the 
stars, promising splendour that shall never expire ?" ^ The 
laurel which he proudly boasts was nourished in the 
empurpled plains of carnage, and snatched from the field of 
death." '' When Homer draws the picture of eternity with 
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the pencil of fancy." " Where Rome's awful senate con- 
vened, time strides over the ruin, and writes on the broken 
triumphal arch, The glonr is departed." " We have learned 
from them [the orientals] in our eloquence to thunder with 
the storm, to rush with the torrent, to glide with the river, 
to murmur with the rill, and to whisper with the breeze.'' 
" At that period of the world when science unveiled all her 
splendours, and irradiated the discovered globe from pole to 
pole ; when philosophy sat upon her throne enjoying the 
zenith of her power ; and when reason had attained the 
meridian of her glory." "Hark, the trampling of the 
horses at the door, and the chariot of fire waits to bear thee 
to heaven." "This connexion looks death in the face." 
" Casting a mantle of forgiveness over this sinful pusilla- 
nimity." "If his mercy speaks in whispers, soft as the 
breath of the morning, or grateful as the gale, fanned by the 
wings of the evening, every passion sinks to rest, every 
tumultuous feeling subsides, and we are lost in wonder, in 
love, in ecstasy." " See yonder Druid with fierceness glaring 
in his eyes, and the consecrated branch in his hand, polluting 
thy soil, O Britain ! with the ashes of hundreds of victims, 
consumed in an enormous image ! But soft — we promised 
to produce examples only from polished nations. My heart 
faib me, and the blood curdles in my veins with horror, 
when I recollect it was a custom common among the Car- 
thaginians to sacrifice children to Saturn." "The earth- 
quake that shakes the towering palace, and the proud 
battlements of the city, to the ground, rends the bosom of 
the earth, and discloses the shells and teeth of fish." 

We should despair of the critical perception of any 
reader who would require us to prove, that it must be a 
false taste to be pleased with these passages, to which so 
many others might be added. Our candour would attribute 
this injudicious rhetoric to a cause which forms a very 
amiable feature in a juvenile mind, — an eagerness to give 
full effect to important truth ; in the indulgence of which 
laudable feeling, we easily forgive a youth for having 
recourse to the obvious expedients of sonorous expression 
and showy ornament ; since it requires a patience hardly 
natural to his years, to subdue himself to the hard and 
prolonged labour necessary for the attainment of vigorous 
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thought, and a chaste and precise huiguage. At particular 
moments during our perusal, we confess a slight suspicion 
has come upon us, that the author had really persuaded 
himself to consider this mode of oratory as absolutely 
eloquent rather than as a very early stage in the progress 
towards true eloquence. But it would have been most 
unjust not to repel this suspicion, as it does seem impossible 
that a writer, acquainted with the most eloquent works of 
ancient and modern times, should deem the same epithet 
applicable to this species of composition, which we trust his 
growing good sense will abandon as one of the weaknesses 
of youth ; and we are happy to suggest it to him as a 
consolation amidst his efforts to improve, that some of our 
best writers have begun their career with a certain degree 
of the same fault in their compositions. 



HOLLAND AND THE RHINE.^ 

About twelve or fourteen years since, there was not a 
day in which nearly all the people of England did not 
think and talk of Holland, the Low Countries, and the 
Ithine. In contemplating the situation of Holland at that 
time, our minds reverted to the illustrious origin of its free- 
dom, to its subsequent train of heroic characters and achieve- 
ments, and to the national energy which had so long 
maintained at once its physical existence* against the ocean, 
and its political independence against the most powerful 
neighbouring despots, while its commercial relations had 
extended to the remotest points of the globe. To see a 
state which had held so conspicuous & rank among nations 
approaching at last to its catastrophe ; to see those moral and 
political mounds which had combined with the obstacles of 
nature to preclude the access and repel the approach of 
foreign dominion wearing away, and at length subverted 
at the very moment that nature too» in an extraordinary 

* A Tour through Holland, along the Right and Left Banks of the 
Rhine, to the South of Qennany, in the Summer and Autumn of 1806. 
By Sir John Carr. 4to. 1807. 
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manner, reversed her conduct, and opened the barrier to the 
irruption of a new and overwhelming power, wh^ch if it 
once inundated the land, was not likely to subside or recede ; 
and to see all those events consummated by the final surrender 
of that proud country, excited in our minds an attention and 
an emotion, in comparison with which many of even the 
important concerns of our own country were matters of but 
insipid interest. 

During a year or two before this event, the Netherlands 
had been the scene to which our imagination constantly 
returned, in every interval of our inmiediate business, and 
oft^n while that business was in our hands ; we were far 
more familiar with its cities and fortresses than with the 
towns in the farther part of the county in which we resided. 
In thought we traversed every district ; in following the 
movements of armies, we often saw from a high tower the 
field of battle, placed ourselves alternately in the situation 
of defenders and assailants of entrenchments and ramparts ; 
and amidst our amazement at the heroic enthusiasm which 
had perhaps never before animated so many combatants at 
once, we could almost imagine the shades of chiefs and 
legions who had fought and fallen in the same fields in 
former ages, recalled to the scene, and viewing with mixed 
wonder and envy the exploits which eclipsed their fame. 

The Ehine was perhaps already the most celebrated river 
on earth, from the martial triumphs and devastations which 
had illustrated and afflicted the regions through which it 
flows. The events, however, which had made it so memor- 
able, had long since sunk into the quietness of history, and 
our thoughts but little frequented its vicinity, till the tumult 
of a new and unparalleled contest extended along its banks. 
And then, for awhile, our imagination saw the S^hine 
wherever we went, and we were still musing on the sublime 
achievements (for there is hardly any man that does not 
associate rather a grand than a frightful and odious idea 
with distant war) which were probably at that very hour 
thundering on the one or the other brink of that stream. 
It was much indeed if we could walk over a bridge, or be 
rowed over a ferry, without thinking of armies swimming 
across the Bhine, to attack the enemy's lines on the opposite 
bank. Over these borders our anxiety and wonder hovered 
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for a considerable time ; and it was thought a rather extrava- 
gant presumption if any one predicted, that the scene of 
action and of interest was jet to be transferred far toward the 
east. After a year or two, however, all was changed. The 
fields which had been so fiercely contested were resigned to 
the peasant and his cattle ; the battlements no longer shook 
under the discharge of artillery, except when it announced 
some distant conquest, and the river was once more left to 
fiow in peace. As soon as its neighbourhood ceased to be 
terrible, our imagination deserted it, and this famous river, 
and the territories immediately adjacent, have been for years 
past nearly as little thought of, as the Oby and its wildernesses 
and barbarian hordes. It could rarely be recalled to our 
recollection, while our thoughts were borne away by the 
strange progress, we might dmost say flight of war, to the 
Adige, the Brenta, the Nile, the Danube, the Oder, the Elbe, 
the Vistula, and the Narva. 

The author intermixes many anecdotes of the Dutch 
painters. It would have been no bad thesb for the exercise 
of his ingenuity, if he had attempted to account for the 
production of such a disproportionate number of painters, 
in a country where the natural scenery is so little adapted to 
inflame or enrich the imagination, where the heavy uniformity 
of society and manners would seem to afibrd so few diversities 
and combuiations of character, and where poetry, the best 
nurse of the genius of painting, has never been able to 
preserve her sensibility and enthusiasm, amidst the eagerness 
for getting money, the exhalations of stagnant canals, and 
the sinoke of tobacco. 

DUTCH LOVE OP MONET. 

The sober, orderly character of the Dutch people does not 
much engage our respect, since it unquestionably springs in 
no small degree from the '* root of all evil." But, considering 
the general state of the world, we may congratulate ourselves 
on meeting with a national characteristic which is good in 
practical effect, however unsatisfactory the principle. We 
are glad when vice is prevented, even though it be vice that 
prevents it. It will be a most sublime spectacle whenever 
a nation shall be found to renounce riot and dissipation from 
a principle of obedience to Divine laws : but in the mean- 
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time, it is very pleasant to be informed, even though there 
be Ihtle religion there, that a city is moderately quiet at 
night, that there is a general industry, and a tolerable share 
of domestic regularity and morality, that " drunkenness is 
held unpardonably infamous," and that there are excellent 
public institutions for the relief of distress, and for the 
salutary discipline of the profligate. Undoubtedly, a mate- 
rial proportion of this must result from something better 
than that mean passion for which the Dutch are notorious ; 
it is partly the consequence of that careful education, which 
we are assured prevails in Holland. 

DUTCH GRAVITY. 

In spite of all the painters, the warriors, and the memorable 
events, of Holland, there is still something on which the 
imagination cannot endure to be detained ; it is impatient to 
fly off, in quest of a country that should really seem a 
production of nature rather than of art, and in quest of a 
more lively or more dignified people. There is in this people 
nothing playful to divert us, nothing graceful to enchant us, 
and nothing majestic to keep us in awe. There is gravity 
enough, but it is more like the dry vulgar gravity with which 
a tax-gatherer makes up his accounts, than that of a philoso- 
pher exploring truth, or a philanthropist deliberating on 
plans of utility. It is the gravity of a man, who despises gaiety 
without being able to rise to contemplation. It is the gravity 
of a man that we wish fairly asleep in order to get out of his 
company, instead of that gravity which we respectfully wait 
upon, regretting its reserve, and anxiously soliciting it into 
social converse. The love of money always creates a certain 
coarseness in the moral texture either of a nation or an 
individual. Such a quality disables the mind to feel the fine 
part of any subject ; and all that cannot be measured by 
roods, or valued by guineas, is considered as the business of 
men who came into the world to dream, and whine, and rant, 
and starve, being unhappily not bom to the wisdom of mind- 
ing and securing the main chance. 

DUTCH CAUTION AND ECONOMY. 

It is well known that the bronze statue is the third raised to 
Erasmus in his native city, the first having been of wood, 
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and tbe second of blue stone. For this a very characteristic 
reason has been assigned : — namely, that the worthy burghers, 
not knowing whether the race of genius, now that it had 
naturalized itself among them, might not be as prolific as 
that of rabbits, and very naturally considering what an 
expense it would in that case prove to raise a statue to each, 
except of the plainest materials, determined to begin on a 
plan which would enable their exchequer to accommodate all 
the tribe, let them be ever so numerous. Finding, however, at 
the end of near twenty years, that no second Frasmus had 
appeared, they allowed their heretofore well-judged parsi- 
mony to relax ; but still keeping a cautious and calculating 
look out, they thought it not prudent to venture beyond the 
expense of working a piece of good blue stone. After sixty-five 
years more had passed on, during which long period the 
threatened inundation of geniuses, wits, and literati, had not, 
in whole or in part, broken in upon them, they concluded 
that the danger was fairly over, and, instigated to a bold 
feat of liberality, they commemorated at once the merit of 
Erasmus and the security of their finances by a fine metal 
figure of the stature of ten feet. 



PUBLIC MEN.* 



The great crowd of what are called public men, deserve no 
individual description or memorial. After having examined 
a few specimens, it is easy to guess the qualities of the rest. 
Compound an ordinary portion of talent with a rather extra 
quantity of cunning, and just as much selfishness as you 
please, existing in the lowest form of ambition and avarice, 
or both, and you have the substance of what is most com* 
monly called a public man ; a very cheap composition, 
because it can be made up without the expense of a drachm 
of that rare and costly ingredient, public spirit. K there 
are persons, in the more retired walks of life, so simple as 

* Some Aeoount of the Public Life of the Earl of Macartney ; 
indudiog an Account of the Rusaian Empire, a Journal of an Embaaey 
to China, &c. By John Barrow, F.R.S. Two vols., 4to. 1807. 
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to regret that they cannot have the privilege of intimately 
observing the characters of the occupants of power and office, 
it might allay their discontented curiosity to be assured, 
that they may see everywhere around them exact models, 
on a smaller scale, of what they are precluded from inspect- 
ing. They may find, in the most subordinate ranks of 
society, plenty of the very same genus of personages, only 
with narrower scope for acting out their dispositions^ and 
somewhat less plausibility of manners. If the high and 
imposing titles by which the upper part of the genus have 
agreed to call one another, have impressed a certain degree 
of awe on the minds of our supposed inquisitive recluses, it 
will perhaps be a little of the nature of a discovery and a 
surprise to them to find, that the schemes, and jealousies, 
and rivalries, and quarrels, that the intriguing, the cheating, 
the pettifogging, and the speechifying, of a country village, 
form a very good counterpart, except in speciousness of 
management, to the characters and proceedings of the men 
who generally transact the business of states. If they feel 
such surprise, however, they have only themselves to thank 
for the ignorance of so obvious a fact, as that mean and 
selfish passions predominate in human nature, that these 
must operate in tJl ranks of mankind equally, and almost in 
the same manner, and that consequently, in what are called 
public men, they will operate just to the extent of their 
larger sphere and opportunities. It is but to look at the 
portrait of a private and subordinate man's character through 
a glass that will magnify it to the dimensions of the public 
man's condition, and we have the latter character placed 
fairly before us. This expedient of magnifying the features 
of the private and vulgar character, is perhaps even the 
best way of obtaining a true idea of what assumes so much 
importance under the title of a public character ; for if we 
look directly at the public character itself, it is placed in a 
situation so much al>ove the ordinary level, and in so pecu- 
liar a light, that yre view it under a kind of optical decep- 
tion, by which the coarse lines and features acquire a certain 
fallacious smoothness of appearance. 

If the character of men in the higher stations be thus for 
the most part truly represented by a multitude of characters 
in all the lower ranks, the public, on which these men have 
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kid SO manj imposts during their lives, is but little obliged 
bj the attempt to lay a new tax on its time and money, by 
Yolames of tedious detail, after they are gone, of their com- 
monplace qualities and actions. But there is just now and 
then an individual among these persons of public life, who 
combines such extraordinary talent with depravity, or it is 
possible (for the thing has happened) with high virtue, or 
who has transacted business in. such uncommon circum- 
stances, that it may be fairly claimed for him to be an object 
of considerable attention after his mortal agency has ceased. 
The curiosity which would feel but little interest in looking 
at those public productions, briars, nettles, and thistles, 
would be strongly excited at sight of the banyan, for its 
remarliabie appearance ; and still more of the manchineel 
and the upas, for their qualities, if the latter were more than 
a fabled phenomenon ; it would be considerably excited if 
even a very ordinary tree were seen growing out of a crevice 
at the top of a high tower, or in any other strange situation. 

THE CHARACTER OF LORD MACARTNEY. 

Lord Macartney appears to have been of so different 
a composition from the vulgar tribe of men of office, 
that, independently of the singular embassy which has 
given the chief notoriety to his name, a patriot would 
be gratified to see a compressed discriminative sketch of 
his life exhibited to the nation, as, in a good degree, 
a standard by which to estimate men in high stations, 
and we wish it might not imply a hope which it is 
foolish to cherish, if we add, exhibited as a pattern for 
the imitation of such men. But though we feel so little 
hope of its being imitated, we are gratified in contemplating 
the one individual example of disinterestedness, prudence, 
and inflexible and courageous probity. To have the very 
^possibility of such a character thus practically evinced, is 
something in these times ; and if it be useless, as it will of 
coorae, for operating any amendment, it will at least war- 
rant the aggravated censure of what is incorrigible. 

This memoir confines itself very strictly to its professed 
subject,- the public life of Lord Macartney. And indeed, 
after reading the whole of this publication, we view him as 
80 entirely and exclusively a public character, that we have 

c 2 
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not the slightest curiosity about his private life. From 
almost the time of his being at school his ambition was 
directed toward the employments of the state ; and this con- 
tinued to be his leading passion through his whole life. 
Having set in for a statesman, his studies, his habits of 
thinki^, and the cast of his language, took the character 
appropriate to office. The whole intellectual and moral man 
grew into a political shape, wonderfully tallying, as if made 
on purpose, with the shape of the British state and consti- 
tution. He was very much like a tree trained and nailed 
to the wall of a building, perhaps vigorous and productive, 
but losing the free and various form of nature,* in its adhe- 
rence to the flat and the angles to which it is affixed* 
Though always desirous of public employment, he had 
nevertheless too much dignity and principle to seek it by 
cringing to the powerful, or intriguing with the profligate. 
Both in the earlier and later periods of his life, his only 
method was to place in the view of those at the head of 
government the proofs of capacity and virtue, in^such a way 
us to indicate a willingness to be honourably employed. And 
tts to the execution of the high offices in which he was 
engaged, we must be speaking of an extraordinary man 
when we say, we sincerely believe that, toward the close of 
his life, he would have been willing, as he avowed to a per- 
son who solicited materials for writing his biography, for 
every circumstance of his official conduct to be univeiBally 
known. 



FOREIGN TRAVEL.* 

Some of us can recollect it among the vain feelings of earlier 
life, that we regretted the disproportion between the dimen- 
sions of the globe and the locomotive powers of man, and 
should have been glad for the one to have been greater or 

• A Deocription of Ceylon ; with Narrativefl of a Tour round the 
Idand in 1800, the Campaign in Candy in 1808, and a Journey to 
Ramiaseram in 1804. 1 By the Rev. James Cordiner, A.M. Two voIb., 4to. 
1807. 
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the Other less. Or it would have partly contented us, as to 
our own gratification (and we own we were not much caring 
for that of persons in distant nations), if ten or twenty of 
the most wonderful objects and scenes ^in the whole world 
had been placed in such contiguity as to be comprehended 
in one country, and in Europe, where a moderate share of 
travelling might have brought us in sight of all that most 
deserved admiration on earth. But as these objects are 
placed at such distances that a hundred thousand miles of 
travelling, and the average length of human life, would 
hardly suffice to carry a man to all the principal of them, 
we fcdt great mortification, while burning with a most eager 
passion for the sight of the wonders we read o^ to think of 
the miserable slowness of the modes of human motion, as 
set against the immense spaces which must be traversed to 
gratify the ambition of curiosity. When, in addition to this, 
we found ourselves denied the means and facilities for visit- 
ing even many remarkable scenes much nearer home than 
those which make the most conspicuous figure in a descrip- 
tion of the globe, — means which would have enabled the 
ordinary powers of motion to reach these nearer objects of 
curiosity in a comparatively short time, — ^we did sometimes 
feel the wonderful accounts of travellers and naturalists 
operate as a bitter satire on our lot as belonging to such a 
slow moving genus of animals, as being placed so far from 
the most interesting spots on the earth, and as having at 
command so few of the compensations derivable from view- 
ing more accessible, though less magnificent, wonders. It 
was mortifying, after reading of Niagara, to find nothing in 
the compass of our walks more striking than the weir of the 
mill-pond ; to turn our eyes from the page which described 
an eruption of Etna, to see the smoke of a brick-kiln or 
forge ; to be reminded of the pyramids by the sight of a 
steeple^ or to have our reverie about Thebes or Palmyra 
interrupted by coming in view of a ruined manor-house. 
And even when, being in a much less romantic and classical 
mood, we carried the excursions of fancy no farther than 
Derbyshire, Cumberland, KiUamey, or the Highlands, the 
indulgence became a very equivocal gratification, while we 
looked over the dull level or the insignificant hillocks around 
us, and considered how many things concurred to forbid our 
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going even a handred leagues to indulge our taste for the 
beautiful and the sublime. 

With no very good grace, perhaps, we submitted to our 
destiny, which every interesting book of travels we succes- 
sively read, tempted us to deem an unfortunate one, but 
which we endeavoured to alleviate by making to ourselves a 
positive assurance, that at some period of life we absolutely 
would and must repay ourselves, by gazing on alps, or 
cataracts, or the ruins of ancient grandeur. It was not so 
obvious how this could be ; but an acknowledged certainty 
that it was not to be, would really have been a grievous 
conviction. 

Though still subject to a revival of all our ancient enthn* 
siasm when we look into some parts of the books of Bruce 
or Denon ; and though it is somewhat hazardous to our 
peace of mind to read about Rome, Herculaneum, Vesuvius, 
and Antiparos, yet time, sober reflection, and disappoint- 
ment, not to add the infirmities of age, have done a good 
deal toward reconciling us to our excursions of half a mile, 
to our garret, and to our arm-chair, sitting in which garret 
and chair we often depute our imagination to accompany, 
instead of our bodily form and substance, the adventurers 
who traverse large tracts of sea and land. When these 
heroes are brought into desperate perils, we look com- 
placently round on the dingy walls of our garret, and kindly 
grasp the arm of the chair, feeling ourselves very glad that 
our bodily substance is where we find it to be ; but no 
sooner do we see them dexterously eluding, or bravely sur- 
mounting the danger, than we b^n to think that we were 
qualified to share the exploit, and deserving to share the 
triumph. When we beheld Park in the very romantic pre- 
dicament of finding the gates of the town shut against him, 
while he heard a lion roar, and perceived its very near 
approach by the rustling of the bushes, there is no doubt 
that we blessed ourselves in the security of our situation ; 
but when this man of resources mounted a tree, and defied 
the enemy, we thought that we also could have climbed a 
tree with the adroitness of apes, and there laughed at the 
formidable king of beasts. Some of our readers may be 
spiteful enough to say, that a cluster of reviewers, with 
their spectacles on, up in a treei would have been a goodly 
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sight, and to wish we might have heen reduced to hold our 
sessions nowhere else to the end of time. They must, how- 
ever, parden our opinion, that no tree was ever so richly 
loaded as the one in question would be : but we arc talking 
about the adventures of travellers, and the employments of 
oor garret. Till that impatience to see wonderful things, 
which we have described as the grand passion of our youth, 
shall totally subside in old age, we shall hold it a principle 
of prudence to distribute books of travels into two classes — 
the animated and wonderful, and the sober and common. 
The former class we may hope to read in safety and advan- 
tage in our dull and languid seasons, since they will be at 
such times sufficient to enliven our spirits, without exciting 
us to deplore the want of wings or balloons, which we 
should be likely to do if we were to take up such books at 
an hour when our minds are at all infected with ardour and 
enthusiasm. This latter is the proper season for perusing 
slow-paced narratives and tame descriptions, which may 
contribute to damp the distempered passion, that is so fierce 
for distant climates. 

ENGLISH POWER IN THE EAST. 

It is curious enough to see just about as many Europeans 
as might have been carried out in two or three good ships, 
holding in subjection the entire coast of an island nine hun- 
dred miles in circumference, and rigorously confining the 
ancient native monarchy within the woods and hills of the 
central region, a space^ indeed, which humanity would 
regret as too large to be left under the power of such an 
odious tyranny, even if it did not exceed a hundred acres, 
much more when it comprises several thousand square miles. 
The character of the native inhabitants, as to anything re- 
lating to knowledge and spirit, may be inferred from the 
fact, of more than one-third of them being kept under domi- 
nion by a stupid barbarian despot, and the remainder by a 
mere handful of Europeans. 

The Malabars, as their name indicates, are descended 
from emigrants of some former age from the Peninsula, and 
retain their Hindoo and Mahometan manners and religion. 
They difier much from their neighbours, the Cingalese, 
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being stouter, more active and enterprising, bat less inno- 
cent and more fraudulent. 

BUDDHISM AND BRAHMINISH. 

The greater proportion of the Cingalese and Candians 
profess the religion of Buddha, which is said to differ mate- 
rially from that of Brahma, though our eastern scholars have 
failed as yet to determine the degree or all the points of dif- 
ference ; and probably, if it could be done, the labour would 
be but indifferently bestowed, excepting so far as any inci- 
dental light for exploring ancient history might arise from 
the investigation. The merits of the two systems, if they 
may be so called, are probably much on a par, the super- 
stition of Buddha not giving place to that of Brahma, or any 
other, in point of raving folly and puerile monstrosity of 
fiction. It talks of its twenty-six heavens ; of a stone, a 
kind of perching place of a god^ which is the amount of a 
hundred and forty thousand English miles in circumference, 
and upwards of nine hundred and fifty thousand miles in 
height ; of a bird named Gourolass, which lives somewhere 
on the outside of heaven, and is two thousand one hundred 
miles in stature ; of elephants found in some region, of which 
we forget the name, which are a thousand milUon times 
stronger than those of Asia; of iron, silver, and golden 
cities, which had wings and were ambulatory ; and of a 
period of years in the life and adventures of Buddha, which 
is expressed by an unit followed by sixty-three cyphers. It 
is yet to be determined who and what this Buddha was ; he 
is sometimes represented as an incarnation of Vishnu, but 
proves not to be identical with any of the nine Avatars of 
the Hindoos. Indeed there have been, it seems, more than 
twenty Buddhas in former periods of the universe, to whom 
are to be added five more for its present economy, four of 
which gentry have appeared already, and the fifth wiU be. 
here a few thousand years hence ; till his appearance there 
is a vacancy or interregnum of Buddhas, as Ountama 
Buddha, the last of the four, was off « good while ago, 
leaving a Sahampattu Maha Brachma, or supreme of all the 
gods, to keep the world under his management till the 
appearance of Maitri Buddha. Gautama Buddha is the 
one whose ^^ religion*' now prevails in Ceylon, Siam, and 
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Other parts of Asia. Before his appearance as a man, he 
was a god, and the supreme of all the gods, at the solicita- 
tions of many of whom he descended on earth to appear in a 
human form, and was bom about 2,440 years since. ^* He 
lived happily with his queen Yassodera and forty thousand 
concubines for thirty-one years. The six next he passed in 
the midst of wildernesses, qualifying himself to be a Buddha. 
At the close of this period his calling became manifest to 
the world, and he exercised his functions as Buddha forty- 
iive years. After his death he ascended to the Hall of 
Glory, which is a place above, and exceeding in magnifi- 
cence the twenty-sixth heaven : there he will live for ever 
in happiness and incorruptibility, never to be bom again in 
this world.** 

Some of the leading doctrines professed by his followers 
are said to be the following : That there has never been a 
creation, all things that now exist having existed from eter- 
nity ; that the universe has often fallen into a kind of chaos, 
but has in some inexplicable manner recovered itself into 
order again ; that there are an immense number of gods, all 
of them occupying their proper offices in the universe ; and, 
that human souls, after certain transmigrations, will at some 
very remote period cease to exist 

But whatever are the precise tenets of this superstition, 
as delineated in any of the sacred books, or held by the few 
of what may called, by courtesy, the learned men, 'Hhe 
generality of the Cingalese professing it are in the highest 
degree ignorant, and possess no knowledge of the principles 
of any religion, beyond what is to be found in the most 
savage state." And unfortunately this appears to be too 
trae also of the very large proportion of Cingalese who 
profess a preference of Christianity. This proportion is 
reckoned at one half, part of whom belong to the reformed 
church, and part to the church of Rome. ** Both are alike 
ill instracted, and adhere to the forms of their particular 
faith more through the strength of habit than from any 
serious conviction.*' These two modes of profession origi- 
nated, from the exertions of the Portuguese and Dutch 
masters of the island. 
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ON WORTHLESS BOOKS • 

Fable has gone very great lengths, but fable has its limits. 
It ascribed to King Midas the power of transmuting 
everything he touched into gold ; but it has never attri- 
buted to any man, king or subject, the faculty of turning 
all the books he might touch, or even read, into sense and 
value. Had there been any such man, we should have been 
very glad to receive his assistance, or steal his art, on occa- 
sion of examining this specimen of typographical elegance 
and literary futility. If it should be judged that there is 
any chance of such a magician arising in future times, and 
of his not having quite enough work in operating on the 
publications of his own day, it may perhaps be worth while 
to preserve just one copy of the book before us, in the 
spacious repository which the state should be recommended 
to erect, for preserving, till the appearance of this new and 
greater Gregory Thaumaturgus, single copies, accumulating 
through years or ages, of the successive books that shall be 
deemed to labour under an infirmity of meaning at present 
incurable. There will thus be a grand hospital of invalid 
books ; and glorious will be the day, and vast the flood of 
light, when our great enchanter shall arrive to help them 
all into sense and new editions, and set them a-going in 
infinite swarms. Even this ''Midas" may then be con- 
sidered as one of the most precious remains of a former 
literary world ; and many a student, whose taste shall be 
polished, or whose genius kindled by perusing it, may be 
grateful that all the copies were not surrendered^to the ser- 
vice of candles, soap, and snuff. And the reviewers of those 
times, though of tempers probably far less benign, and of 
justice far more rigid than we, may congratulate their 
nation on the re-appearance of a work which they can 
ascribe to nobody but Apollo himself ; for as to Anthony 
Fisgrave, LL.D., they will believe, as we do^ that it is a 
mere manufactured name. If, on the other hand, it shall be 
deemed not at all reasonable seriously to expect, in any 

* Hidas ; or, a Serious Inquiry oonoeming Taste and Genius ; 
including a Proposal for the certain Advancement of the Elegant Arts. 
By Anthony Fisgrave, LL.D. 12mo. 1808. 
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length of future tune, such a phenomenon as fable has never 
presumed to feign, we are afraid the whole edition must go 
to the uses just now mentioned ; though it is really a pity 
to see such a pretty offspring of the paper-mill and the let- 
ter-foundry consigned to so ungentle and inelegant a part 
of the great literary economy. 

Perhaps we deserve only to be laughed at for having 
taken considerable pains to understand the meaning and 
object of this production, especially as we must acknowledge 
the labour has been nearly in vain ; we question, indeed, 
whether the author had any meaning at all beyond a mere 
literary hoax. A certain degree of art appears to be used 
in keeping the composition from coming out into sense, 
when sometimes it seems on the point of doing so. It would 
be hardly possible, indeed, for pure honest absurdity to get 
through so many pages without telling what its joke is 
aiming at A portion of dexterity, which, applied the same 
length of time to some honest task, might perhaps have 
given instruction or got money, is required in making up k 
thousand or two of sentences, on one leading subject, each 
of them sufficiently intelligible in itself, and all joined toge- 
ther in an orderly manner intQ a composition so effectually 
confounded, that the writer cannot be cited as holding any 
one opinion on any one topic. The dexterity is employed 
to preserve an absolute confusion and contradiction of ideas, 
and not in advancing any class of opinions under a regular 
sham appearance of maintaining the contrary, as in Swift's 
** Argument for abolishing Christianity,'' or Burke's " Vin- 
dication of Natural Society ;" nor in contriving a plausible 
train of mock-serious arguments in support of some merely 
fantastical proposition, just to show what ingenuity can do. 

When any purpose is meant to be answered by a piece of 
grave ironical reasoning, there must be a consistency and 
nniform bearing in the series of arguments and illustrations; 
they must all be, to use a convenient vulgar phrase, right 
wrong. In the production before us, observations which are 
nnmeaningly ironical are crossed and blended with such as 
are soberly and unmeaningly true. Nor is the incongruous 
farrago disposed into any remote resemblance of a regular 
alternation of remarks, adapted to maintain the two opposite 
ndes of a question, and prolong an amusing argumentative 
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indecision ; the whole is a mere thicket of involved con- 
fusion. If anything more, than the sport of making a num- 
ber of curious people wind and toil through a literary brake 
to get at a choice fruit tree which thej are told is to be 
found in the midst of it, and then laughing at their disap- 
pointment, was in the writer's view, we should perhaps 
have conjectured that he might intend to ridicule the pre- 
tensions and conceit of connoisseurs in the fine arts, and to 
rescue professors, and men of genius, from the arrogance of 
their judges. Something of this kind might seem intended 
in the mock proposal of a sovereign court of taste, to which 
every performance in the arts should be required to be sub- 
mitted, and which should peremptorily and definitively pro- 
nounce on its merits, and with such authority as to preclude 
all further question, and all difierence of opinions in the 
public. But in the various topics which are brought in as 
having some kind of connexion with the argument for this 
ludicrous institution, there is no management to bear out 
the joke, and make it tell to any purpose of either wit or 
sense. Just as much ridicule, and with just as little point 
or use, seems to be splashed, in the author's course through 
this puddle of whim and absurdity, on the men of real 
genius as on the pretended men of taste. 



ON TRANSLATING THE SCRIPTURES INTO 
THE ORIENTAL LANGUAGES.* 

It may be presumed the principal object of the proposal to 
the English Universities, for the appointment of four of 
their members to preach on this subject, was rather to 
excite the national attention and interest, than either 
to bring under discussion the general question of the pro- 
priety of thus translating the Bible, or to obtain specific 
instructions relative to the mode of executing such a work. 

* Four Bucbanan Prize Sermons, on the Duty and Expediency of 
Translating the Scriptures into the current languages of the East. 1. By 
the Rev. F. Wrangham, Cambridge, May 10, 1 807. 2. By the Rev. John 
Dudley, Cambridge, June 28, 1807. 8. By the Rev. W. Barrow, Oxford, 
November 8, 1807. 4. By the Rev. E. Narea, Oxford, November 29, 1807. 
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^That propriety, indeed, could not be held to need anj argu- 
ment, or admit any debate, among persons believing the 
volnme to be, and to be exclusively, a Divine revelation ; and 
the questions relative to the particular methods and rules of 
translating, and to the number, and the order of precedence, 
of the Eastern dialects which should be made vehicles for the 
sacred oracles, would be more within the competence of the 
Christian scholars in the East, than of the most learned 
judges to whom they could be submitted here. 

Indeed, the work had already made such a progress in the 
able hands of Mr. Carey and his associates, long before any 
kind of co-operation was thought of by any of the persons 
assembled since in the Bengal College, or the smallest notice 
was taken by the learned in this country, as to prove that no 
ostentatious scheme, no formal movement in the learned 
world was necessary, in order to effect a very rapid, and, at 
the same time, careful, transfusion of the Holy Scriptures 
into the Asiatic languages. Aided by annual supplies of 
money, in sums surprisingly small, considering the vast 
extent of the work, that Briareus of translators, with his 
assistant missionaries, and some learned natives of the East 
whom he has been vigilant and successful in seeking for the 
service, would in a f^w years have equipped the Bible for 
invading every idolatrous region of A^a, though unassisted 
by the slightest favour or eo-operation of any learned intitu- 
tion whatever. 

We feel it the more necessary to do this justice to Mr. 
Carey, and his missionary coadjutors, because we have 
observed not a few instances of a disposition to withhold it. 
We have perceived in some quarters the indications of a 
wish to pass as slightly as possible over the unparalleled 
achievements of these men ; while representations would be 
still making of the necessity of translations into the Eastern 
languages, and of a plan of appointing translators, so and so 
selected, so and so qualified, so and so authorized, and so and 
so patronized, just as if the fact were not before our eyes, 
that there abready are many translations going on with the 
utmost despatch, a number far advanced, and several very 
nearly finished ; that there already are in full action a set of 
translators^ whose combined industry, fidelity, facility, and 
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attainments in the Asiatic languages, there can be no chance 
of ever finding men worthy to supersede. 

Mr, WranghanCs is the first in the order of time. It 
begins in a pointed and sprightly manner, with a quotation 
from a venerable English prelate, a Bishop of Chichester in 
the sixteenth century, who was of opinion that the most 
pernicious effects would accrue to the devotion of worshipping 
congregations,. from the prayers being in a language whicii 
they could understand. 

After some remarks on the fierce resistance made by the 
priests to the extension of the knowledge of the Scriptures, 
even in any language, and especially to translations into the 
mother-tongue, as the most effectual means for that extension, 
Mr. Wrangham enters on his proper subject, by charging 
this country with a negligence, at least, of its duty in respect 
to the communication of Divine knowledge to the people of 
the East ; and proposes to consider the subject of translations 
into their languages under the following topics of inquiry : 
With what languages, from moral and political considerations, 
shall the undertaking begin ? — In those which we may prefer, 
shall we publish the Scriptures coUectiyely, or in separate 
portions ; and in the latter case, what shall be the succession 
adopted ? — From what text, and by what persons, shall the 
translation be made ? 

Supposing that such an inquiry had not been rendered 
somewhat impertinent — ^by the fact of a translation of nearly 
the entire Scriptures into the Bengalee, and of a large pro- 
portion of them into many other languages of India, — the 
question proposed could still have admitt^ very little doubt 
or discussion ; the vast province which forms, if we may so 
express it, the head part of our Indian empire, in which we 
have the greatest extent and familiarity of intercourse with 
the natives, and in which the translators would almost 
necessarily be stationed, being very evidently the proper one 
to begin with. But the preacher has made the proposed 
inquiry merely a starting-point, from which to go into a wide 
diversity of observations, on our perverse indisposition to 
impart a privilege to which we are so much indebted as 
Divine truth, to a country to which we are said to be so much 
indebted as India ; on the indications of the will and probable 
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intentions of heaven in giving us so vast a foreign power ; 
on the nature of the bigotrj of the Hindoos, and their 
wretched condition ; on the advantages afforded bj the 
centralitj of our Eastern Empire for diffusing the gospel 
over all Asia; on the possibility of overcoming the paganism 
even of Hindostan ; on the inutility of the Roman Catholic 
mode of proselyting the heathens ; on the various dialects of 
India ; on the advantages derived from the institution of an 
Eastern college, and on several other topics. In the course 
of these observations, our connexion with India is asserted 
to be so vital to the interests of this country, that the sever- 
ing of it '< would open an artery by which we should bleed 
to death." We suspect Mr. Wrangham would find himself 
involved in great embarrassment, if reduced to state and 
prove the prodigious benefits derived by our nation from the 
possession of India; and to us it would seem very like a 
refiection on the arrangements fixed by the Creator, in the 
economy of the globe, to maintain, that the welfare or ruin 
of a cultivated people, possessing a cultivated land, can ever, 
without some monstrous violation of the order of nature, be 
dependent on a country on just the other side of the planet. 

On reading a few pages of Mr. Dudleifs sermon, our 
attention was forcibly arrested by an unexpected and 
unaccountable strain of eulogium on the political and moral 
state of the ancient people of India, and on the moral cha- 
racter of its present inhabitants. Citing the testimony of 
Greeks who visited that country in the time of Alexander, 
confirmed by historical indications found in some of the newly 
discovered Sanscrit records, he asserts that the whole of modem 
Hindostan was, in the earliest ages, divided into a variety of 
powerful states, some monarchial, and others republican. 

With respect to ancient Indian freedom, even supposing 
we had not the means of knowing that their religious 
economy was utterly mortal to any such thing, it would 
require far more precise evidences than any we have hap- 
pened to see, to satisfy us that such a people could know 
anything about what a modern political philosopher ought to 
mean by the term iree constitution. When maintaining that 
the ancient Hindoo population were virtuous and happy, we 
presume Mr. Dudley necessarily means and asserts that they 
were so under the prevalence of the Brahminical system, the 
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system indeed which has prevailed with supreme authority 
from the earliest ages of which we have any historical notices 
of Hindostan, only with a partial and temporary suspension 
by the conquests of Buddha. Now it is too wdl known to 
need repeating here, that the Brahminical system of religion 
(as we are trying to learn to call it, in conformity with the 
pious complabance of the times) comprehended everything, 
without exception, in the life and concerns of its believers ; 
it constituted the morals, the economics, and the politics, as 
well as the theology of the nation, and, as Mr. Dudley very 
pointedly insists, and repeats, the character of the Indians 
has always been most wonderfully conformed to their religion, 
insomuch that whatever they were and are, they were and 
are in obedient devotion to its principles and institutions. 
The grand repository of those principles aad a p po in tme M ts is 
the Institutes of Menu. Now then let a sober man read 
this book, keeping in mind, throughout, that he is reading 
the comprehensive, the sacred, and sovereign institution of 
the people. Our preacher has read this famous work himself, 
and should know what he has seen in it To say that he has 
seen there a set of false and silly dogmas and fancies about 
Deity, though combined indeed with one or two ideas that 
appear like the traces and rdics of a true theology that had 
once been known, but had long since vanished, may not seem 
directly to the purpose; though it may be assumed as 
unquestionable, that a £dse religion is absolutely incompatible 
with the existence of a pure morality in the community enter- 
taining such religion, and that, as matter of fact, there is not, 
nor ever was, a nation in which they have existed together. 
But he has seen there the actuid economy of practice, 
exhibited at great extent in the moral, civil, and ceremonial 
institutions. He has seen that the most prominent thing in 
the whole system is that infernal contrivance of castes, which 
would be the death of all feelings, and all right conceptions, 
of justice and benevolence, even if the distinctions were less 
flagrantly iniquitous than they are, and were brought into 
operation in a hundred times fewer modes and instances. 
He has seen, in the definitions and classification of virtues 
and crimes, and the punishments appointed to the latter, 
a greater accumulation of absurdities by far, and a more 
complete abjuration of all just moral principles, than in the 
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institutions of anj other pagan nation, or of all the pagan 
nations taken together. He has seen in that work so vast a 
catalogue of ridiculous and often nauseous ceremonial pre- 
scriptions, as could have left no room in the thoughts, no 
rectitude or independence in the understanding, and verj 
little space in life, for the study or the exercises of true 
moralitj. And, finally, he has seen the priest and the king 
conjoining themselves in a relentless unlimited despotism. 
All this may be seen in the Institutes of Menu ; the system 
exhibited in these Institutes was practically in operation in 
the early ages ; the character of the people accorded^ even to 
a wonderful degree, with their religious institutions ; and the 
writer will have it, notwithstanding, that such a people were 
virtuous and happy. A more desperate absurdity, we 
imagine, was never advanced irom pulpit or press, since 
preaching or printing began. The reports of the adventurers 
who returned from Alexander's expedition to tell just what 
stories they pleased in Greece ; the vague assertion of Arrian, 
or the traces of ancient history found in Sanscrit writings, 
are all not worth a straw as opposed to the evidence resulting 
from the records of the religious institutions. We know 
what was the system, both in the general principles and the 
detail, which not only was arranged in a book, but did 
actually and imperiously tyrannize over the population of 
ancient India; and we know that that system was of a 
nature incomparably more deadly to freedom, virtue, and 
happiness, than any system that ever cursed the human race. 
In adverting to the theological and moral doctrines of the 
ancient philosophers of India, our preacher faUs into the 
error, in which many writers have preceded him, — the error 
of taking a few lofty speculative ideas, and a few good moral 
prescriptions, which have been detected here and there in 
the writings of those sages, as proof that their philosophy 
was sublime in its views, and excellent in its precepts ; as if 
a system, of which perhaps a fiftieth part is true in theory 
and useful in practical application, might claim to be held in 
high veneration because it has failed, because it really has 
just failed, as the very worst systems must do, of being all 
false and aU pernicious. Why will not the writers, who do 
not advert with an irreligious design to the few shining 
particles of true theology and pure morality discoverable in 
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the Indian litef atore, always take care to tell us what a load 
of base materials is to be examined, and washed, and sifted 
in order to get a sight of this slender proportion of gold dast ? 
Whj do they not recollect to notice how nugatory, in point 
of enlightening and salutary influence, must be this diminutive 
quantum of truth intermixed and buried in heaps of absurdity 
and pollution ? And why will they not, or can they not^ 
perceive, that when a noble idea, perhaps concerning the 
Divine nature, or virtue, does present itself in these revered 
literary importations from Benares, it is hardly allowed to 
continue noble for an instant? Scarcely has the reader 
begun to admire it, and to wonder at finding it in a heathen 
page, when suddenly it sinks into baseness, or shoots into a 
monster, or is dispersed in smoke. It is connected, in the 
very same or the next sentence, with some puerile conceit or 
vile superstition ; the figure that seemed to begin with the 
face of an Adonis or Apollo, ends with the tail of a snake. 
No transformation of an object from great to despicable in 
one of our dreams, can be more whimsical, more sudden, or 
more devoid of rational process. The writer has, for instance, 
read and quoted the Geeta, which is celebrated in a preface to 
Wilkins's translation by that eminent Christian divine Mr. 
Warren Hastings, as a performance ''of a sublimity of con- 
ception, reasoning, and diction, almost unequalledj; and a 
single exception, among all the known religions of mankind, 
of a theology accurately corresponding with that of the 
Christian dispensation, and most powerfully illustrating its 
fundamental doctrines." But, unless awed and dazzled by 
the authority of this great theolc^an, he must have observed, 
in this production of Hindoo illumination, many instances of 
what we have described, of a just and striking theological or 
moral thought lapsing instantly into some inexpressibly silly 
phantasm, or some grossness of superstition, or into a mys- 
tical inanity, under a diction that glimmers of philosophical 
abstraction, but is, in fact, a more exquisitely perfect non- 
sense than Jacob Behmen ever even dreamed. 

Mr. Dudley allows, that in later ages the Hindoo super- 
stition, with its inseparable system of moral principles and 
ordinances, is become inexpressibly abominable. Well, the 
Hindoos take their character, with astonishing correctness, 
from their superstition ; and yet^ in the face of this his own 
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position, and in contradiction to every — jesy every— respect- 
able authority, he describes these ICndoos as dbtingoished 
by their "fidelity," "punctuality," "filial obedience^ (as, for 
instance, in burning their mothers), "gentleness and mildness 
of temper,'' " elegant manners,'' and " amiable dispositions," 
" and adorned by many virtues, which shine with an endear- 
ing brightness through every shade of either fault or vice." 
We might quite as well stop here : and we shall only notice, 
that the preacher disapproves of employing missionaries ; the 
Bible is to be translated, to get into the hands of the learned 
Hindoos, to convince them, and then all the rest of the people 
will follow. How it is to find its way to each of these 
l^rned persons, and excite their attention, we are not told. 
But at all events, the gospel must not, as in the beginning of 
its beneficent and victorious career, be "preached to the 
poor ; " it must not begin its labours and successes in India, 
as it has in other countries, among the lower orders of the 
people. "If that cause ever triumph in India, it must owe 
its success to arguments which may convince the head, not 
to contrivances for securing the foot ; the Brahmin must be 
gained before the Sudra will be turned. To begin with 
attempting the conversion of the lower classes, would in all 
probability be injurious to the general success of the Chris- 
tian cause : for the proud Brahmin, offended by observing 
the men he has been accustomed to lead, anticipating him in 
the reception of the faith of the gospel, would be apt to main- 
tain^ from prejudice, an obstinate persuasion that the religion 
of the Christian is fit only for the basest of mankind, and 
wholly unworthy the regard of men of higher birth, of nobler 
natural powers, and the more especial favourites of heaven." 

Let the learned Brahmin be convinced, and declare for 
Christianity, and the reverential multitude, our preacher 
thinks, must naturally be awed into the same faith. He for- 
gets the trivial circumstance, that the moment the Brahmin 
does this, he will lose his caste, and sink to a class that even 
the Sndnik beholds with contempt. 

Doctor Barrow wishes the English version to supersede 

the originals as the authoritative standard for the Oriental 

translators,* notwithstanding that these translators are to be 

ezclosively Europeans. He does not even signify that any 

* The adoption of it as the original, is literally his expression. 

D 2 
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exception should be made in favour of the translation of the 
New Testament into the Sanscrit, though he must know 
there is a wonderful resemblance of structure between that 
language and the Greek. With regard to the Hebrew, he 
says that our scholars in the East have probably not studied 
it critically. It is not for us to decide how far this is the 
fact ; but we may well presume they will think it an indis- 
pensable prerequisite for translating the Old Testament, to 
acquire so much knowledge of the original language, and of 
the collations and criticisms supplied by several distin- 
guished scholars, as to be able, in their own minds, to rest 
the authority of their version into the Eastern languages on 
the true original, and on their own comprehension of the 
most material criticisms of the best Hebraists. Several 
very obvious considerations would occur to forbid their 
taking the English version in substitution for the originaL 
Even on the absurd supposition thfit these tran^tors 
could believe that the English version does, in every sen- 
tence in the whole Bible, as truly express the sense of the 
original as it is possible for the English language to express 
it, yet they would be aware that in a thousand instances the 
peculiar idioms and figurative expressions of the originaL 
(especially an Oriental original), are of necessity dropped in 
the English version. Now every scholar, of the most 
middling acquirements, is sensible how much the precise 
cast and colour of the sense depends on these peculiar 
phrases and figures. The meaning may in substance be 
faithfully given in the translation ; but a certain nice 
characteristic modification, which gave it a definite and 
peculiar bearing, a significance, force, or beauty, is lost» 
through the impossibility of literally translating the original 
idioms, or finding any exactly parallel to them. How many 
times this has been urged as an argument, in this country, 
for studying both the sacred writings and the classics ia 
their originals, notwithstanding the acknowledged excel- 
lence of our translations ! The observation always is, that 
you are much more absolutely in possession of your author, 
that you have a far more vivid and discriminate impression 
of his thought, than you could by means of the best possible 
translation. There is the same difference, as there would 
be between seeing the natives of a dbtant country settled 
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among ourselves and adopting our own dress and customs, 
and seeing them in their proper climate, with all their 
appropriate habilimenfs and manners. But if such know- 
ledge of the original be so desirable for a mere reader, how 
much more for the translators to be appointed for the proposed 
undertaking. In the long process of translating the whole 
Bible into anj one of the Oriental languages, let it but be 
considered what a prodigious number of instances will 
occur, in which the translator will have to choose his form of 
words among a variety of modes of expression, one more 
dignified and one more common, one more plain and one 
more figurative, one more moderate and one more vehement, 
one more specific and one more general, in either one of 
which the idea as it stands in English, divested of the striking 
particularity which it perhaps bears in the original, might 
be almost indifierentljr rendered. Now, in a vast number of 
these instances, it is obvious that his knowing the precise 
manner in which the idea is presented in the original would 
instantly determine his choice, when the language of the 
English version would have given him no assistance for 
deciding it; and it is fair to presume that, in a great 
majority of these instances, the selection so determined will 
be much better than the one which would else have been 
adopted nearly by chance. These instances will be so 
numerous, that there can be no manner of doubt that the 
Bible, as translated directly from the Hebrew and Greek 
into one of the Eastern languages, would appear consider- 
ably different from what it would as translated by the very 
same men on the plan of taking the English " as the ori- 
ginal." And not only would there be tlus prominent dif- 
ference of idioms and figures, but the far greater confidence, 
which is felt by a translator from an original, will impart to 
the general course of the comptlsition a certain vigour and 
firmness, which can nev«r be given by a translator who is 
reminded that the ground and authority on which he is 
proceeding is only itself a version. We are ashamed to be 
obliged to dwell on such very trite considerations. 

Thus far the case is stated, on the supposition that the 
translators in the East could be made so superstitious as 
even to take the English version positively for a work of 
Divine authority, which renders every part and passage of 
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the sacred Scriptures as strongly and accurately as it is 
possible for them to be rendered in English ; but, teeondly^ 
they know too well that this is not the fact. They know 
that a vast number of importmit criticisms, tending to a 
more correct interpretation, have been accumulated by a 
series of indefatigable scholars ; and that the result of the 
collations has confessedly proved the necessity of modifying, 
in a considerable number of instances, the original text, by 
changes which, though in general not very important 
perhaps in themselves, might often become extremely 
material at the distance and divergency of a version of a 
version. They cannot avoid perceiving, besides, that a con- 
siderable number of passages in our translation have a 
perplexity and obscurity of expression, which they will not 
and should not be disposed to impute to the original ; and 
they will only have to look into Lowth's Isaiah (though 
they will feel certidn that so general an alteration of lan- 
guage is far from necessary or desirable), to see how much 
more perspicuously many passages might be rendered. 
Taking, therefore, the present version as their invariable 
authority, the translators would be quite certain that they 
were transfusing the Divine revelation into the languages of 
Asia, under the disadvantage of a multitude of defective 
and inaccurate expressions, which the actual state of biblical 
criticism has furnished the means of preventing. 

Another important objection to the plan, arises from the 
consideration of the low repute in which a translation from 
a translation is held, and ever will be held, in all parts of 
the world. Who, among ourselves, has not described such 
works in the usual phrase, ** the shadow of a shade ?" Who 
has not heard and repeated how little regard is due to 
works which bring the Icelandic compositions into our 
language only through the medium of the Latin, and those 
of Arabia or Persia through that of the French? And 
what is to prevent the more intelligent and learned part of 
the readers in the East from entertaining a similar senti- 
ment in the case in question ? Indeed they will not only 
know how very much modified and deteriorated the pro- 
fessed sacred books are likely to have become under thia 
double transmission, but they will be apt to surmise some- 
thing more, and something worse. It may happen that some 
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few of them will ask, significantljy Whj* this scrupulous 
adherence to the English version, as a standard ? Whence 
is it, that in the use of your sacred book, and exactly that 
alone of the numberless volumes of jour literature, you set 
up or acknowledge a higher authority in your version than 
in the original ? Is there, in that version, some important 
difference from the original, of which difference you are 
kindly resolved, as good Christians^ that we, the people of 
Asia, shall enjoy the benefit ? What are the translators to 
say in reply ? It ought not to be possible for them to 
answer with truth that they really do not themselves 
understand the original ; for it is easy to conceive what a 
mischievous effect this would have on the minds of 
inquisitive heathens, who are inclined to reject, doubt, or 
cavil, and cannot be aware of the full evidence which, in 
this country, a person not able to read the originals has, 
notwithstanding, of the genial faithfulness of the transla- 
tion. And what will be the impression on the minds of 
those same heathen inquirers and opposers, if the translators 
shall fairly assign the reason which our learned preachers 
have more than intimated as requiring a strict adherence to 
the English standard ; namely, that there is in England a 
legal religious establishment, from any tenet or appointment 
of which it is essential that no expression even in the 
Oriental Bibles should be suffered to dissent ? 

While Dr. Barrow advises that selected portions of 
Scripture be circulated among the heathens of the East 
before the whole is given to them, he very judiciously 
condemns any plan that should propose to give out the 
Bible in a long succession of small parceb, at considerable 
intervals, regulated by a spiritual policy of adapting the 
various parts of the sacred book to the occasions and the 
attainments of the people. He observes,— 

^ It was thus that the pretended Prophet of Arabia intro- 
duced his Koran to his followers and converts ; and such a 
system is in its own nature liable to the suspicion of forgery 
and fraud. Tt mav reasonablv excite apprehension in the 
natives of the East, that we shall continue to produce what we 
shall represent as inspired writings, as long as they appear 
willing to receive them ; as long as we have any interest to be 
served by their credulity ; or any political influence to be 
.procured by the submission of their minds." 
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As to "perfect uniformitj," it is exceedingly strange at 
this time of day, so long since the period when the Emperor 
Charles made the observation on his watches, to hear such 
a thing spoken of as a possibility. There can be but one 
man in England uninformed, that no formulary of faith ever 
did or ever can secure uniformity of opinion ; that no 
existing creed is found capable of precluding numberless 
questions and controversies among those who are willing, on 
the whole, to subscribe to it. No creed, consisting of a 
moderately long series of articles, could probably be so 
framed, as not to require at least a thoasand new articles, 
to fix the definitive sense of the primary ones, and guard it 
with every nice discrimination, if it is really required that 
all the subscribers shall receive precisely the same idea 
from every term and clause of every article. 

Perfect uniformity of doctrine, which the preacher 
requires in the Christian teachers in India, in order to 
give the natives an impression of the certainty of our 
religion, would produce the directly opposite efiect ; it must 
appear to them the result of collusion. They are not, we 
suppose, to be taught, that all these teachers are inspired 
from heaven, and directed by a uniform infallible intelli- 
gence in all their thoughts and words on the subject of 
religion. They are to be taught, that these men have 
certain inspired books in their hands, but that all the 
interpretations of them are purely the work of these 
fallible, though honest and thoughtful men. They will 
soon perceive that the inspired authorities, though in many 
parts of most perfectly decided meaning and easy compre- 
hension, do yet, in other parts, afford much matter for the 
exercise, and not a little for the difficulty and doubtfulness 
of understanding. Their common sense will tell them, that 
their teachers must read these documents, and deliberate, 
and balance, and reason on them, with the same diversity, 
and in some points perplexity, of opinion, as they do them- 
selves. Now this being the case, if the missionaries are all 
found to agree exactly in the opinions they hold forth, 
throughout the wide extent of Christian doctrine, the 
intelligent natives will feel certain that this cannot be an 
honest agreement. They will know that so many distinct 
minds, each thinking, with honest simplicity and indepen- 
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dence, on the very mnltifarious doctrinal contents of an 
Mnple volume, never could come, in so many points, to the 
same conclusion ; and therefore l^ey will be soon convinced 
the whole is a concerned system to impose upon them. 

Mr. Nares^ with much ingenuity and plausibility, represents 
the happy introduction which the Christian doctrines will 
find, to the acceptance of the Hindoos, through their own theo- 
logical dogmas. We must say, that experience, if no other 
eaose, would make us exceedingly sceptical on this point ; 
we cannot remember to have read of any Hindoo convert 
who professed any ohligations to his heathen creed for 
ineliiiing him to the admission of Christianity, except, 
indeed, hy means of the contrast of evil with good. There 
is incomparably so much more that is utterly hostile to the 
true religion, than concordant with it, or analogous to it, in 
the Indian system, that we can see no slope for sliding 
smoothly from the one to the other. 



THE HIGH CHURCH AND DISSENTERS.* 

SoHE of the most zealous friends of the English church 
have maintained, that it would have little to fear from ex- 
ternal hostility so long as it should be true to itself; and 
that the corruptions to which, like all other human establish- 
ments, it was liable, were to be dreaded as the chief causes 
and s3rmptoms of its falling, like others, into decay. Indeed 
we had been so long fixed in this opinion ourselves, that we 
cannot help repeating how utterly we were confounded to 
hear the Rev. Josiah Thomas predicting the fall of a church, 
in which his keenest scrutiny had found hardly a single 
circumstance for censure or reform. He has nowhere told 
us he had the smallest reason to apprehend, that a consider- 
able proportion of its clerical members entered on the sacred 
office, not from feeling a profound interest in religion, and 
a pious zeal to promote it by the instruction and conversion 

• High Chtirch Claims Expoeed, and the Probeetaot DiBsentera and 
Methodists Vindicated ; or, fVee Remarks on a Pamphlet by the Rev. 
Jodah Thomas, entitled Strictures, &c. In a Letter to the Author, by 
a Layman. '8to. 1808. 
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of mankind, but firom the mere necessity of choosing a pro- 
fession, or from expectations of emolument or preferment; — 
that many of its chief officers, occupying situations of solemn 
and anxious responsibility, were content to live in showy, 
stately indolence;-— that its stations of wealth, dignity, and 
power were carefully withheld from clergymen of eminent 
zeal and piety, while they were conferred with a view to 
enrich relations and friends, to reward political services, or 
to strengthen parliamentary influence; — ^that great numbers 
of its ministers were found in theatres, or at bidls, assemblies, 
and card-tables; or habitually playing the fop^ or the buck, 
or the wag; or mixing in the mirth, the intemperance, and 
the songs of convivial parties; or at one time trussed up 
in a jacket, wielding a fowling-piece, and maintaining a 
peripatetic dialogue with a couple of pointers, and at another 
time racing after a pack of hounds; — that many of them 
were observed to perform their functions in the slightest, 
scantiest, and most careless manner possible; or to decry, 
even with scorn or violence, a popular fervent mode of 
addressing the conscience and passions of mankind, in behalf 
of religion and their eternal salvation; or to neglect teaching, 
and even to hold up in ridicule, those doctrines of a renewid 
of nature and the operations of a Divine Spirit, and the 
evangelical plan of salvation for mankind, to which they 
had formally subscribed in the articles of the church, and 
which are so exceedingly prominent in the New Testament; 
or that they were generally chargeable with a spirit of 
arrogance and persecution against conscientious seceders 
from their communion, of sycophancy toward persons of 
rank, or of servility to the party in power. If he had 
found any such grounds as these for the apprehension of 
the friends to our church, he would certainly have done 
well — ^not to cry out in this frightened and childish manner, 
that the church will fall, — ^but to recommend measures of 
reformation as highly conducive to its respectability and 
perpetuity. But we trust that, on a careful consideration 
of the subject, Mr. Thomas's apprehensive mind will become 
reassured and cheerful; for it may be clearly gathered from 
his own work, we repeat, even from his own pamphlet — 
which labours hard to represent the condition of the church 
of England in the most gloomy light, — ^that, with some 
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trifling quantity of exception, our church is not beset bj 
any of the ominous circumstances we have here enumerated. 

Our author refers us to the destruction of our national 
church, effected by the dissenters at the time of the " great 
rebellion;" and plainly declares there are awful indications 
of a similar catastrophe threatening our present establish- 
ment, and even the state too, from the same kind of men 
and operations. Now we are surprised he should need to 
come to us for consolation on this head, when one single 
sober reflection would have dissipated aU his fears. It is 
this: the dissenters (we are too much in good humour to 
contend with him about the propriety of calling them 
** rebels"), the dissenters of the seventeenth century, who 
accomplished this remarkable subversion, notoriously had 
among them a very large share of talent and learning, but 
for which their designs would have burst like a bubble, 
instead of exploding into a revolution; whereas the dissenters 
of the present day are the most ignorant, silly, and despicable 
of mankind, according to our author's own testimony, — 
which we look upon, for the reason already assigned, as of 
peculiar weight 

We will confess that one fact, which he states, did rather 
at the first moment *' give us pause," as appearing to prove 
there was more reason in his terrors than we had been 
willing to allow. He deposes in the following words: ** We 
know that a man, not unfrequently, by going thither " (to 
the meeting-house), ''if he do by chance forego the vices 
of men, adopts those of devils." We are very sorry to 
learn this fact; from any little acquaintance we have with 
the dissenters, we should not have imagined it; and we 
must own such a phenomenon would seem to portend no 
good to our nationid establishment. There is, indeed, some- 
thing that might be cavilled at in the terms of the deposi- 
tion; but the plaia fair construction is, that often, by going 
to the meeting-house, men are converted into real veritable 
devils, retaining indeed the human flesh and shape. The 
fact, we fear, since it is so attested, must not be denied; 
bat we think we can again suggest to the reverend gentle- 
man a consideration of very consolatory efficacy. He will 
recollect it is said, that '' If Satan be divided against him- 
seUy" his cause will come to nothing; the position involving, 
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of course, the whole tribe of infernals, whether inhabiting 
human forms or subtler vehicles. Now it is obvious to say» 
that the incarnate demons in question are divided one against 
another ; there are Trinitarians against Unitarians, Arminians 
against Gal vinists; there are Independents, Methodists, Bap- 
tists, and many other sorts,* and some of the sorts differing 
from some of the rest far more than from the Established 
Church: we surely need not draw the inference for the 
learned gentleman. But even if all this were too little to 
allay his fears, and if he were desperately convinced that, 
in spite of all these divisions among them, there is still one 
main purpose, in which 

"Devil with devil damned 
Finn concord holda," 

he has after all the final consolation of an assurance, in 
favour of the true church (and it is impossible he can have 
any doubt which is the true one), that the gates of hell (i.e. 
the meeting-house?) shall not prevail against it^ 



THE FORCE OF HABIT.* 

J^ WHIMSICAL anecdote is told of a hawker crying certain 
small wares on the Thames, at a time when it was frozen 
over, and a sort of fair was held on the ice. The story is, 
that when the ice broke under this unfortunate person, and 
in closing again severed the head, the force of habit was 
such, that the head, in rolling along the ice, continued for a 
while, like that of Orpheus, to articulate a part of the ac- 
customed cry. It is not according to the best morality, to 
fabricate for a jocular purpose stories involving a tragical 
idea ; and it would not perhaps be according to the best 

^ Majoe Soott Warxno's Remarks on the Sermons preached before 
the University of Oxford by Dr. Barrow and the Rev. Mr. Narea ; on 
the Prize BissertationB of the Rev. Mr. Pearson and Mr. Cunningham, 
read at the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge ; and on a Pamphlet 
written by a late Resident in Bengal, on the Practicability, Policy, and 
Obligation of communicating to the Natives of India the Knowledge of 
ChriBtianity. Svo. 1808. 
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morality, for critics to be affected chielSy by the ludicrous- 
ness of the thing, when they witness in controversy a case 
nearly parallel to the above story. The writer whose 
fourth bulky pamphlet we have many months omitted to 
notice, from nausea of literary dulness and dregs, not to say of 
impiety, has long since, as a reasoner (if it were at all allow- 
able so to apply that denomination), been ''cut sheer ; '' but 
he has not the less gone on repeating just the same things in 
almost literally the same words. Such of our readers as have 
not taken the trouble to look through the whole of his pam- 
phlets, will really suspect ourselves of being under some com- 
pulsory spell to iterate the same sentences whenever we have 
to do with this unfortunate writer ; they will impute to us 
a total want of the discrimination requisite to vary the modes 
of critical description and animadversion. We cannot help 
it. When a yogi in that part of the world to which these 
publications relate, has fixed himself on the top of a post 
under a vow to repeat some one word or phrase millions of 
times, a person that should be sent repeatedly to reconnoitre 
him, and report what he is about, must every time return 
with the same story. The only variation he can make in 
his report will be to signify, after each visit of observation, 
how much nearer the pei^ormer^s ens rationis appears to 
have approached towards that final irremediable fatuity, 
in which the describers of the Hindoo customs inform us 
that this '' religious " exercise not unfrequently terminates. 

Probably no external stimulus was necessary to ensure 
the repetition, through a hundred and twenty additional 
pages, of the phrases and sentences, '' mania of conversion,*' 
** ignorant sectarian bigotSy" "mad Calvinistic missionaries j^' 
** I am decidedly of opinion that the conversion of the 
Hindoos is impracticable,^ "these proceedings wUl end in 
the destruction of our Eastern Empire^' and about a half a 
dozen more. There was something so ingenious, so eloquent, 
and, we may add, so genteel, in such expressions, that to 
have once hit upon them created both an inducement and a 
warrant to repeat them a hundred times over at the least. 

ANQLO-IKDIAN LITEBATUBJE. 

Dr. Buchanan and others have strongly represented the 
causes which operate towards irreligion in the minds of the 
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European residents in India. One of the most unequivocal 
evidences before the English public, relative to this point, 
is in the writings of our Oriental literati. No terms of 
admiration can be too*strong in applause of the indefatigable 
exertions and the attainments of those men*; and there are 
some of them that have not published anything for which 
they owe an atonement to Christianity. But in the writings 
of more than a few of them, we fear, the student will find a 
sort of language which appears to insinuate or assume that 
all religions are of the some authority ; that authority being, 
of course, in no case absolute and divine. And yet, even 
this principal of infidel equity, he shall find violated, by 
levity, not to say malice, of idlusion to the Jewish and 
Christian religion, while a manner of respect and almost 
of veneration is maintained towards the mythologies^ the 
institutions, and the impostors of Eastern superstition. He 
shall see these philosophers affecting to accept the diction 
and the delusions of the pagans, and gravely writing about 
the '' sacred books," and the " awful doctrines,*' about this 
'' inspired sage,*' and the other '' divine legislator." There 
appears often a studied, and in some instances a palpably 
malignant endeavour, to transfer to these subjects the Ian* 
guage in which Christians have been accustomed to speak of 
the Bible, its religion, its prophets, and its Messiah. Any- 
thing in the wild, fabulous records of India, that appears 
capable of being turned into a plausible contradiction of 
the Scripture history, is sedulously and ostentatiously 
elaborated into an authentic document. There is a show of 
discovering wonders of recondite and inestimable wisdom in 
that deplorable depot of phantasies and abominations, the 
mythology. And in adverting to the pretended antiquity of 
the Hindoo literature, some of these gentlemen have given 
signs of a credulity, which fairly disquidifies their understand- 
ings for admitting anything so sober and strict as the evidences 
of the Christian religion. On the whole, and with excep- 
tions in favour of particular individuals, the Anglo-Indian 
literature will but very indifferently contribute to support 
the claim to the character of believers in revelation which 
the Major pretends to make in behalf of ''gentlemen in 
India." He adduces, however, a more satisfactory kind of 
evidence; he brings testimony to prove, that, where their 
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aitoaticm allows it, they go to church. We confess this is 
strong ; especially as no one ever heard of such a thing, as 
that a number of these gentlemen, after attending divine 
service at church in the morning (suppose on a thanksgiving 
day), should in the afternoon publicly go in procession with 
offerings to a temple of Gonga in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta. 

ON THE DESTBUCTION OF IDOLATERS. 

The author, in deploring that so large a proportion of our 
subjects should be idolaters, was naturally led to reflect on 
the deep malignity of idolatry in the sight of the Supreme 
Seing ; and cited as one of the many illustrations of the 
divine abhorrence, that command in the Mosaic law which 
enjoin the Jews to stone to death even the nearest relative or 
friend that should be guilty of enticing to the worship of the 
heathen gods. Every reader but one instantaneously appre- 
hended iSie design and the pertinency of this citation. The 
palpable object was to urge, that, the Almighty having by 
this, and a multitude of other denunciations, declared idolatry 
to be so detestable a crime, we ought to dread giving it such 
a sanction in the conduct of our £astem government as to 
involve ourselves in any degree in the guilt. But the 
quotation of this passage from the Bible, with the very plain 
and solemn inference from it (an inference which it is melan- 
choly and alarming to find a necessity of pressing on the 
conscienoe of a Christian nation and government), confounds 
the understanding of the Miyor. He returns to it several 
times ; and ** it strikes him," he says, *' with astonishment ; " 
and not without reason, for with his utmost efforts he cannot 
comprehend what is meant by it, unless that we ought forth- 
with to kill all idolaters, which, as he very truly conceives, 
would be a strange thing for the writer to recommend, and 
not strictly consistent either with justice or policy to attempt 
in India. He has not thought it safe, however, to trust the 
matter to the public and the government without some 
reasoning, to prove the injustice of such a measure. One of 
his ailments is, that on this principle of its being our duty 
to slay all idolaters, the Protestants, to be consistent with the 
opinion they profess to entertain of the Popish image- worship, 
will be obliged to kill all the Papists of the United Kingdom. 
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Another is, that the Hindoos having, as he says, the same 
right to condemn our religion as false, that we have to con- 
demn theirs, will be autiiorized, on this principle of the 
noble writer, to adopt toward us what may be called a pre- 
ventive retaliation. 

TRANSLATION AND DIFFUSION OF THE BIBLE. 

While impiety is fretting itself away in imprecations and 
menacing predictions, the cause which has excited all this 
imbecile anger, and mocks it, is still going on, and with 
augmented force. Providence is sometimes too kind to a 
people to visit its governors with that ominous infatuation, 
for which some of their subjects are venting angry prayers. 
By such a visitation, indeed, that Providence would not in 
effect suspend for an hour its process for the destruction of 
paganism and all the superstitions that governments or 
nations might sacrifice themselves to maintain ; but it is grati- 
fying to find, that the government in the East continues to 
give the fullest protection to the most important by far of 
the missionary operations, the translation and djfiTusion 
of the Bibla The very restrictions imposed on some of 
the other labours of the missionaries, have but concentrated 
their efforts in this grand employment. They have been 
accomplishing entire versions, during the very time that 
their unfortunate calumniators have been wasting themselves 
away in feeble invectives. Their children are rising up 
zealously intent upon the same object, and some of them 
almost prodigies of early capacity and attainment. Thus 
the great cause is multiplying its agents, and every month 
consciously enlarging its powers and completing its formidable 
apparatus. Thus an infinite number of phiab are charging 
with that electric element, that lightning of heaven, which 
will be directed to explode every idol and temple into atoms, 
The prophets and aposties are springing up within the 
dominion of each pagan god almost as suddenly as the 
armed host of Medea, and appointed, instead of assaulting 
one another, to challenge all the priests and all the demons 
of superstition to a last and mortal battie. 
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RESPECT FOR LORDS.* 

In spite of all that the privil^ed orders, the administrators 
of government, and the advocates of arbitrary power, have 
reproachfully uttered against the people of England, to the 
effect of imputing demoeratical and levelling dispositionsi 
the English in general feel a profound respect for lords, as 
such, and have by no means renounced the truly philosophic 
and salutary notion, that there is in noble blood a mysterious 
something which constitutes a man intrinsicaUy superior to 
the surrounding commonalty. We cannot be willing to 
forego the merit of having entertained this persuasion our- 
selves ; and may properly plead it, in the present instance, 
as a reason for being extremely reluctant and slow to admit 
into our minds any feeling of disappointment in reading a 
part of this sumptuous publication. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF A TRAVBLLEB. 

Some degree of disappointment will however be felt, we 
apprehend, by many of its readers. The first perception of 
defect will probably be, that the writer is not eminently an 
original, speculative, sagacious observer. We are not made to 
feel as if he had been formed on purpose for a traveller. He 
notices and describes the most obvious features of the scenes 
he traverses, as any other well-educated and sensible man 
might. He does not make his narrative inform us of anything 
more than just so much superficial fact. No unexpected 
questions are started, few important refiections are made. 
The traveller seems neither to have carried theories and 
general principles along with him, to be verified and illustrated 
by the diversified facts that he should see ; nor to have 
surveyed the accumulated mass of facts with that independent 
speculation which elicits principles immediately from facts, 
without regard to any previous systems or notions whatever. 
A man of strong understanding and earnest observation, in 
passing over a considerable portion of the globe, is not con- 
tent with merely recording a series of dry particulars, 
without any attempt to generalize, and to trace the connexion 
between efiects and their causes. He will be sensible that, 

* Voyages and Trayels to India, Ceylon, the Bed Sea, Abyssinia, and 
Egypt, in the Years 1802, 1808, 1804, 1805, and 1806. By Qeor^e, 
Visoount Yalentia. 4to. Three yola. 1809. 
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while travelling among the various tribes of mankind, placed 
at great distances from one another, and while witnessing so 
many phenomena of the natural world, he owes it to his 
species, to truth, and to his high and enviable privilege, to 
endeavour to make his observations furnish some direct light 
to moral, political, and philosophical inquiry. 

IHPORTANCE OF THS OAPJC OF GOOD HOPE. 

Lord Yalentia insists warmly that the Cape, which, at the 
time he was there, was preparing to be delivered back to 
the Dutch, ought always to be in the possession of the 
£nglish, and he expatiates very sensibly on its value and 
capabilities. He says, the expected cessation of the EngHsh 
government was regretted by the respectable part of the 
Dutch settlers, who were both pleased with its equity, and 
terrified by the apprehended aggressions and revenge of the 
Caffres and Hottentots. The former had already assumed a 
a warlike attitude, and even the Hottentots he represents as 
no longer a race of imbecile, submissive victims. 

His lordship's zeal for maintaining possession of the Cape, 
does not prevent him from being honest enough to advert to 
the fact, that the expense of the civil and military establish- 
ments of the said possession has exceeded the revenue, by 
a sum between £200,000 and £300,000 per annum. But he 
wishes to attribute this unfortunate state of the balance in a 
considerable measure to temporary causes, and confidently 
predicts the case will mend in time ; insisting, nevertheless, 
that though it should not, the Cape must be retained at all 
events, as highly important to the security of our trade* and 
as capable of facilitating the most destructive designs if in 
the hands of Bonaparte, who would be sure to have it, he 
says, if we should yield it up Perhaps, in the particular 
instance of the Cape of Good Hope, the plea for maintaining 
a foreign settlement at a constant and heavy loss, is stronger 
than in almost any other ; but it is mortifying to reflect on 
the delusion of this nation, which, in its foolish passion for 
multiplying and extending its foreign settlements, is always 
fancying some wonderful advantages to trade, when the 
fact often is, that all the benefits capable of being really 
brought to account against the cost, come ultimately to 
nearly the same proud and prosperous. reckoning, as that of 
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a nation that should, with great bustle and importance, send 
some thousands of miles to find a bog into which to toss the 
earnings of its domestic toils. 

ON THE CONYERSION OF THE HINDOOS. 

With regard to his lordship's " belief that the impediments 
to the conversion of the Hindoos are unconquerable," it 
might be fairly asked, What does his lordship know df the 
Hindoos, beyond what anj one maj learn by reading a 
small number of books, or conversing with a few persons 
who have been a good while in India ? What intercourse 
did he hold with them ? what researches did he make into 
their character and economy ? But however attentively he 
might have inspected them, of what consequence is his Mief^ 
or that of any man else, placed in opposition to the matter of 
fact, that they sometimes art converted, that several even <^ 
the Brahmin caste are on the list of recent converts ? To see 
the full absurdity of such assertions, we have only to suppose 
them made in the midst of a small devout assembly of such 
Gcmverts, with several of the qwmdam Brahmins among them. 

His lordship says the advocates for the schemes of con- 
version shrink from meeting that argument against its 
practicability, which is derived from the failure of the 
Mahometans, with all their power, during the whole long 
period of their ascendancy, to convert the Hindoos, and from 
the failure of the Roman Catholics, in the latter part of 
this period, with all their zeal. Now so far from evading 
this redoubtable ai^ument, we thought those advocates had 
replied that the premises are not true; for that, first, 
according to the best accounts and the most reasonable 
conjectures, the Mahometans have made, in the past ages, a 
great multitude of converts from among the Hindoos ; that 
this is the only way of accounting for so large a proportion 
of the population being Mahometans, and being so like the 
Hindoos in physical appearance, and that the opponents 
cannot bring the shadow of a proof to the contrary : secondly, 
that the Soman Catholics have also made many thousand 
converts, so far at least as to induce the loss of caste, which 
is alleged as the insuperable obstacle. Bat in the next place, 
these advocates say, that the argument is of trifling weight 
with them, even were the premises true; for that they 
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believe, and here will be the mystery to his lordship, that 
there exists an All-governing Providence, which will 
certainly give an ultimate, and they hope a not very distant 
prevalence to Divine truth. 

The proposal to circulate ti^slations of the- Scriptures 
among the Hindoos, is rendered alU^ether illusory by the 
proviso — " if it will not induce them to make unfavourable 
comparisons between our lives and our doctrines, and con- 
sequently expose us to contempt ; " — ^for his lordship has very 
freely charged immorality and neglect of religion on the 
Europeans in India. And what a state of the judgment or 
moral principles is indicated, in making such a proviso! It 
assumes that the preserving of an unmerited reputation to a 
number of irreligious and immoral foreigners resident in a 
country (for that is the character supposed in our author^s 
words), is an object of greater importance, than for the 
population of that country to obtain the knowledge of the 
only true religion and morality I The people of India must 
remain in all the horrors of paganism, rather than become 
qualified, by Christian knowledge, to pronounce a deserved 
condemnation on the vices and impiety of Englishmen! 
— because some thousands of these English choose to be 
bad in spite of better light, all Asia must be kept bad also, 
if possible, by the preclusion of that light, lest these English 
should become liable to be affronted by a censure! If our 
nation is really going to learn moral principles like this, on 
an extensive scale, from its possession of India, that posses- 
sion is one of the greatest curses that Divine wrath could 
have inflicted. And to be gratified by such a possession, on 
such a condition, is about as rational as it would be for a 
man to be pleased with the fine colours of a great serpent, 
when winding its wreaths round him in order to grapple and 
sting him to death. But did his lordship mean to confine 
the application of the hint to India ? There are possibly 
other parts of the world, beside India, where it would be 
prudent in the possessors of power and rank to prohibit 
the Bible, lest the people should get at the knowledge that 
there is something detestable in the profanation of the sacred 
name and day, or in venality, peculation, and adultery. 

At Lucknow, our author witnessed a splendid celebration 
of the Moharam, the Mahometan festival to the memory of 
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Hassan and Houssein ; and he describes the Imaumbarah, 
the sacred edifice in which the celebration was completed, in 
terms which, for the first time in his narrative, present before 
US the full splendour of the Oriental romances. A striking 
description is given of a tremendous storm, carrying along 
such a cloud of sand as to render the air perfectly dark. 

HISHANAaSHKNT OP THS INDIA SHIPPINO. 

The Parsees of Bombay almost monopolize the establish- 
ment of the dockyard ; no European master-builder, it 
seems, has been permitted long to survive his arrival ; and, in 
the hands of these virtuous fire-worshippers, the whole 
business has become a mass of fraud and abuses. He 
represents, with much probability, the whole administration 
of the India Company's marine establishment here as most 
viilanous, and the fitting out of the vessels with which he 
went a second time to the Red Sea, was an excellent sample. 
The situation of the town was extremely unhealthy, and the 
evil is aggravated by the cheapness of spirituous liquors, 
which leads to a dreadful mortality among the European 
soldiers, particularly on their first arrival He thinks a 
sadden attack, on the land side, might easily reduce or 
destroy the place. The trade of Bombay, he says, is now 
*' very inferior to what it was in former times, which is 
chiefiy owing to the indulgences given to the Arabs, particu- 
larly the Imaum of Muscat, whose flag being recognised as 
neutral, his vessels sail to and from the Isle of France, 
carrying there provisions, and taking back prize goods, which 
they purchase at half their prime cost" 

POLTOAMT. 

In consequence of Bruce's assertion, that, from Suez to 
the Straits of Babelmandel, four females are born for one 
male, Lord Valentia made some inquiries on the subject at 
Mocha, and was assured that the proportion is two females 
to one male. The information being given him, however, 
by Mahometans, to whose privilege of polygamy such a fact 
might seem to give a sanction, was not received by him 
without some doubts of correctness ; nor, supposing it true, 
does he seem disposed, like Bruce, to admit it as a justifica- 
tion of polygamy. He cites from Dr. Russel the report of a 
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Maronite priest, who had been employed in 1740 to make 
a census of the Mahometans in Aleppo, on a coast where 
Brace has asserted there are near! j three females to one male ; 
the result of which census was 1,633 females to 1,500 males. 

CHBISTIAJNITT IK ABYSSINIA. 

There seems a sort of melanchol j ludicrousness in men- 
tioning the Chrisiiamhf of Abyssinia. Something so named> 
however, does retain a precarious existence in the shape of 
priests, a few churches, a few old books, superstitious cere* 
monies, and numerous pictures of St. George, who appears 
to be the favourite saint They are prompt to avow them- 
selves Christians, on being visited by foreigners ; and have 
a degree of pride in being so distinguished from the 
Mussulmans and Pagans. Nor are they disposed, as it 
should seem, to let these foreigners, when ostensibly bearing 
the same distinction, escape without some trial of their 
attainments in religious knowledge. 

Few of the religious observances are particularized ; the 
most obvious one was their frequent fasting, much accordii^ 
to the Roman Catholic sense of that wo^. They have a 
sufficient number of religious ideas to make their profound 
ignorance deplorably superstitious. 

Mr. Salt observes, '<I am fully persuaded that there 
is no part of the world where European influence might be 
exerted with more beneficial effects than in Abyssinia." 
This appears to us a very interesting subject for specula- 
tion. In the interior of Africa there is a nation which very 
early received Christianity. From various causes their 
knowledge of this religion has become so obscured, aa 
nearly to reduce it to a few historical facts, prominent names, 
and ritual observances. Still it has been so far maintained, 
as to preclude the prevalence of any other religion ; the 
people are tenacious of the Christian name, and would 
be well disposed to receive Christian knowledge. Without 
European interference, they are likely, in a few years more, 
to be finally overrun by the surrounding tribes of absolute 
savages, partly pagan, and partly Mahometan. This catas- 
trophe would involve the destruction of all the institutions 
wliich preserve the name, and some small measure of the 
knowledge of Christianily ; and would probably involve, too. 
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tlie exercise of a rancorous intolerance agunst all that 
retained any trace of its profession. A verj small supplj 
of English knowledge, arts, arms, and agents, quietly 
introduced through the channel of commercial intercourse, 
under the express and most willing sanction of the king of 
Abjssinia and the governor of Tigr6, would completely 
vindicate and secure the independence of the country, would 
probably restore its tranquillity, and would thus obtain a 
most advantageous ground for the exertions of the friends 
of Christianity and civilization. As an exceedingly sub- 
ordinate object, we should not neglect to add what is so 
strongly insisted on by our travellers, that we should obtain 
a profitable market for our British and Indian exports, and 
an advantageous position in the Red Sea, for frustrating the 
designs of the French against our Eastern possessions. May 
we humbly presume to hope, that an object like this may 
have any chance of obtaining a moment's attention of a 
Christian nation that can a^rd to spend so much more 
than a million sterling a week for promoting the tranquillity 
and improvement of the world, when that Christian nation 
shall have concluded its more generous and dignified employ- 
ments of fighting for the re-establishment of the Inquisi- 
tion, and manuring the opposite coasts with the thousands of 
dead bodies of its troops r 



SACRED BOOKS OP THE HINDOOS.* 

Wb hope that, in due time, very accurate translations will 
be given to the English and European public, of the most 
important parts, if we may so apply that epithet, of these 
revered Oriental books. Not that it is possible to conceive 
a greater waste of time than to read them ; we mean as far 
as respects their direct value, in either the power of 
instructing or amusing. But they will serve a very excel- 
lent purpose in making some classes of infidels keep the peace ; 
and they will also afford any good man, who can spare a few 

* Ancient Indian Literature, Ulostratiye of the Reiearohes of the 
Aaiatio Sodety, from original HSS. 1800. 
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hours to look into them, an occasion of giving a stronger 
emphasis to his thanks to Heaven for a Divine revelation. 
Judging from such specimens as have alread7 appeared, 
they never can in England become interesting as general 
reading ; not even the epic poems, from the destitution of 
that right reason, that perception and observance of the 
laws of possibility, probability, and consistency, which 
cultivated Europeans have learnt to require, even in the 
lightest works of amusement We can indeed contrive 
now and then, even after the period of childhood, to run 
so far wild as to be amused for half an hour in the Arabian 
Nights, though we soon steal back, almost ashamed, within 
the boundaries of reason : but the Arabian Nights are 
perfect models of sobriety and consistency, compared with 
what has yet been exhibited to us of Hindoo poetry and 
theology. 

There can be no harm in so far giving credit to this pro- 
fessed translation of some parts of three Puranas, as to 
transcribe a short sample of what we are to possess, after a 
while, in greater plenty. We will take part of the second 
section of the Sheeve Poorane^ as it is here written :— • 

^'Narayen and Narayenee, having collected' all these thin^ 
into one place, again betook themselves to repose, and from their 
navels there appeared a lotus flower, whose leaves were 
beyond the bounds of all idea, and of the length of several 
thousand yojens^* and which cast a light which flashed 
like many croresf of sons ; and from that lotus I (Brahma) 
came into existence ; and, except that, I could trace nothing. 
I then reflected with vast astonishment, Who am I, and whence 
came I? and how should I employ myself 1 and who is my 
creator ! Amid these doubts, I determined with myself that as 
I came into existence fr^m the lotus flower^ that assuredly 
must be my creator. Under this groundless idea, I descended 
for a hundred years toward the root of the lotus ; but, as it was 
an insuperable difficulty to get to its bottom, and wide of my 
efforts to reach its extremity, still tasking myself to arrive at 
the place of my origin, for another bunded years I measured 
upwards the road of my desires ; but no mark ever appeared 
that way of the end of the lotus ; and I considered, in deep 
amazement, O Grod ! what enchanted wonders are these that 
spring in this manner from nothing into existence ! I was in 

* A yoJ€n may be reckoned sbout 1\ miles, f A crwre is 10 millions. 
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this trance of thoughtfulness and perplexity, when a Toice 
suddenly struck my astonished ear, saying, ' Tepe, Tepe/ i.e., 
worship, worship." 

A malidoas being of the name of Tareke, wanting to 
obtain from Brahma the power and liberty to perform a 
certain destructive exploit, bought his license at the following 
price : — 

^ In the wood Mtdhoo he selected a pleasant and beautiful spot, 
adorned with yerdure and blossoms, and there exerted himself 
with penance and mortifications, with an intention, and for the 
purpose, of annihilating the Deivetes. 1. For one hundred 
years he held up his two arms and one foot towards heaven, and 
fixed his eyes on the sun for the whole time. 2. For one 
hundred years he remained standinff upon his great toes. 
3. For one hundred years more he nouri£ed nimself with nothing 
but water. 4. For a hundred years more he liyed on nothing 
but air. 5. For a hundred years more he stood and made his 
adorations in the river. 6. For a hundred years more he stood 
and made his adorations in the earth. 7. For one hundred 
years more he stood upon his head, with his feet towards 
heaven. 9. For a hundred years more he stood upon the palm 
of one hand resting on the ground. 10. For a hundred years 
more he hung by nis hands on the branch of a tree. For a 
hundred years more he hung to a tree with his head downwards. 

*' When he came to a respite from these severe mortifications, 
a flame, arising from his head, began to bum the world.'* 



PROPAGATION OF CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA.* 

It is of prime importance, in discussing the question of 
the propagation of Christianity, to state it in its true 
and precise terms. It is not whether Christianity should 
be taught to the Indians, but whether Christianity 
should not be hindered from being taught to them. 
That, is in plain English, Whether or not ought Chris- 
tianiiy to be persecuted in India ? That such is the 
real import of the question we cannot think any man 
will scruple to admit, as soon as the coincidence is suggested 
to hb mind. It is one species of persecution, no doubt, to 

* An HiBtorioal Reriew of Hindostan : the Rise and Progrero of 
ChriiktiAnity in the East, its preient Condition, &o. By Robert Chat- 
field, LL^., Vkar of Chatteris. 4to. 1808. 
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be called upon actually to renoance and disavow Mf set of 
opinions ; and it is a different species, to be commanded 
under penalties not to propagate these opinions. This latter, 
however^ is still persecution, though a kind somewhat less 
atrocious than the former. Suppose, how absurd soever the 
supposition, — suppose a decree to pass the British legisla- 
ture, that no Presbyterian doctrines shall any longer be 
taught in this kingdom, as not being favourable to rojralty, 
and that penalties shall be inflicted on all those by whom the 
statute shall be broken ; would not the Presbyterians call 
this persecution ? and would not every unprejudiced man 
allow that they called it rightly ? In fact, the persecution 
which the emperors of Rome exercised against Christianity 
wad neither more nor less than what we find recommended 
to the British government in India ; it was barely com- 
manding the Christians not to preadi in the name of Jesus, 
and punishing them when they did so. But it was a point 
of consdenoe with those Christians so to preach. If any 
Christians in India are actuated by a similar principle, it is 
a similar persecution to forbid, and to punish them. 

It will, we doubt not, be said, — ^for many of the advocates 
for the persecution system are inconsiderate enough to say 
anything,-*'^ We are not for persecuting the missionaries; we 
only propose to forbid them." But what if the missionaries, 
judging that God bids them do what you forbid, should not 
obey ? Do you propose to punish, or to let them go on ? or 
do you know any alternative ? — " Oh, yes ; we will send 
them out of the country." That is to say, you wish for a 
law to banish them. And is banishing, then, in your opi* 
nion, no punishment ? It will very possibly be said, that 
banishing Englishmen from India is no great punishment. 
That evidently depends, however, upon the force of desire 
that may exist in any man's breast to remain in India ; and 
the missionaries evince that their desire to remain in India 
is very strong. But, at any rate, thus much is certain, — 
that to send Christians out of India, for preaching Chris- 
tianity, is persecuting Christianity to the extent (whatever 
it may be) of the penal infliction which banishment from 
India implies. It is to be observed, besides, that banish- 
ment from India has annexed to it several adjuncts, which 
are liable to operate in many cases as the most atrocious 
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ponishment. It implies the being seized upon, and being 
imprisoned for sach a length of time, greater or smaller, as 
may be necessary to intervene before it may be convenient 
to send the imprisoned missionary to Europe. It is well 
known that this would often be a very considerable period. 
Now imprisonment is in any country ranked among the 
severest punishments. Under the climate of India there is 
scarcely one more dreadful. No European constitution can 
endure it for many months ; to most it is fatal in a few 
weeks, or days. After this, the unfortunate victim is to be 
placed in a ship, which to a man not used to a ship, and 
placed in it against his will, must be one of the most incon- 
venient and most odious of prisons ; and in this, without 
any preparation made for him, he must accommodate himself 
among the common sailors, for a period of about six months. 
If, making a fair estimate of all this misery, we should figure 
to ourselves an equivalent portion infiicted on the banks of 
the Gknges in the shape of direct torture, and conceive any 
man coming forward in parliament vrith a bill conferring 
power to torture Englishmen to this extent, for the persecu- 
tion of Christianity in India, can we doubt for a moment 
what would be the feelings in the breast of the most 
hardened and profligate amongst us ? Why should the 
calling of the same thing by a different name make such a 
prodigious difference in our sentiments ? 

PEBSECUTION OF THE MISSIONABIES IN INDIA. 

The question^ whether Christianity ought to be, or ought 
not to be, persecuted, by any detachment of the British 
Government in any quarter of the empire, one would 
hardly have expected, among a people and under a govern- 
ment professedly religious, to have seen so flippantly 
and confidently answered in the affirmative. For us, who 
are the impartial, irreconciUble enemies of persecution, 
wherever operating, against whomsoever, by whatever 
penalties, whether open or disguised ; as we would protect 
Brahmins teaching their opinions in a Christian country,* 
if anybody cared to listen to them besides the half-dosen 
wretdied pamphleteers who have lately been the furious 
advocates of their superstitution, so would we protect 
Christians propagating their doctrines among Hindoos, even 

* Of eoune, the protoetloii oannot be extended to those overt aetione 
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independently of the consideration of those doctrines being 
true. "Oh! but you are bigots and fanatics," cry our 
antagonists ; " and in your blind zeal for things of the other 
world, you lose sight of all the consequences of your actions 
in this/* — Let us just remind these temperate disputants^ 
that it is not impossible to be bigots and fanatics for other 
things besides Christianity. For example, the Emperor 
Julian, who has been perhaps improperly called an apostate, 
but who, in his early days, had been certainly instructed in 
Christianity, was a bigot for the twelve gods of Olympus. 
The value which ought to be set upon Christianity is not 
the point here in question. Were Hindooism a better 
religion than Christianity, as some of those who contend 
against the preaching of Christianity pretty plainly give us 
to understand is their belief, still we should claim entire 
freedom for those who thought otherwise, to go and present 
their doctrines, with all the efficacy they could derive from 
their powers of persuasion. Whether this opinion or that 
opinion be right or wrong, whether the difference be material 
or trifling, it can hardly ever happen — in regard to all per- 
manent arrangements it can probably never happen — that the 
freedom or restraint of enunciating opinions is not a concern- 
ment of transcendent importance. When we are contending, 
as at present, for freedom of opinion, and our antagonists are 
contending for persecution, we are willing to leave it to t^e 
consideration of our readers on which side the bigotry lies. 

UISSIONABT PREACHING NOT THE CAUSE OF INDIAN REVOLT. 

But, say the opponents, you do not consider the mischief 
you are about to produce. The Hindoos, they inform us, 
will take fright at the preaching of Christianity ; they will 
revolt, and we shall lose Hindostan. We meet them with a 
direct negative ; and assure them of our conviction that 
the Hindoos will do no such thing. 

ON TH& MUTINY AT VELLORE. 

Oh I BUT Yellorb, thet cry ; think of that. Did not the 

which a civilized state must necessarily prohibit and punish as civil 
crimes. There is no helping it, if sudi persons as the aforesaid 
pamphleteers should spurn at this proviso as a piece of bigoted into- 
lerance, and insist on a legal sanction for the Brahmins and their 
proselytes to expose children, to bum women alive, exhibit the 
Lingam, sit in Dhuma, &o., &c« 
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Sepoys mutiny ? The business of Vellore, we answer, is a 
strong and conTincing proof to all who choose to understand 
it» that our position is just, and that jours is erroneous. 
The mutiny of Vellore was produced, not by preaching 
Christianity, but by altering head-dresses, which form an 
essential part of the religion of Hindoos : not by fear, in 
the breasts of this people, of being persuaded to become 
Christians ; but by fear of being compelled. The wearing 
of the anti-Hindoo caps, it is to be carefully remembered, 
was a matter of compulsion. Now observe the strength of 
the evidence which this case affords. Christianity has been 
preached in various places of India : no mutiny or revolt 
was ever the consequence. Compulsion was applied to 
the head-dresses, at one place, where no missionary, it 
appears, had ever been ; and mutiny was immediately pro- 
duced. Here is experience itself, to prove that the preach- 
ing of Christianity is harmless, and that compulsory 
measures alone are productive of evil. 

After the business at Yellore, which has come so con- 
veniently for our disputants to hold up as a bugbear, and 
which has been for that purpose stuck upon the end of so 
many of their poles, we are presented, as their next grand 
resource, with a brilliant display of the mighty antipathies 
which prevail among the Hindoos against Christianity. 
Now as for these antipathies, we shall not dispute one single 
word of what they say. But we will tell them, what it is 
almost incredible they themselves should not have perceived, 
that these prove nothing whatever with regard to the point 
in question. If the Hindoos violently abhor all other 
religions but their own, why should that make it appear to 
them more likely that force is to be used to deprive them of 
thdr own ? And if they are satisfied that they have 
nothing to apprehend in the nature of force, their violent 
predilections must render them but the more secure with 
regard to any efforts of persuasion. Their confident 
preference of their own religion, if it has any operation in 
this case at all, must operate as a tranquilliEing power, and 
render them less subject to alarms. If the disciples of the 
Brahmins are so unalterable in attachment to their own 
religion and in antipathy to every other, the Brahmins 
themselves need feel no anxiety, and can have no sort of 
inducement to excite commotion. 
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BRAHMINICAL PREJUDICBS. 

There is an instance produced by some of the advocates 
of persecution, by which many, we are told, have been 
deeply impressed. A Brahmin was found by some Chris- 
tians on the banks of the Ganges just expiring. Moved by 
humanity, one of them poured a cordial, which he happened 
to have about him, down his throat. The Brahmin revived. 
But what was the consequence ? He was regarded with 
abhorrence by all his tribe, he lost caste, and was reduced 
(if we do not mistake) to the extremity of destroying 
himself. But what connexion has this with the con- 
sequence ascribed to it ? so that provided an incident like 
this should be liable to happen among any people, it 
must necessarily follow that they will rise in arms if 
Christianity is preached to them ? How is the one made to 
appear as indlssolubly connected with the other ? It is verj 
evident there is no such connexion between them. These 
disputants of ours betray, at the same time, the most 
pitiable ignorance of the Hindoo character and principles. 
Had a votary of the very same religion with this Brahmin, 
had a member of any of the inferior castes, performed the 
same act of humanity, the same degradation and suicide 
would have been the abominable consequence. 

HINDOO ANTIPATHY TO MAHOMKTISH. 

But a third party, an indifferent spectator, may here saj 
to us, and with great propriety, your ailments have as yet 
been only of the negative kind ; you have shown that there 
is but little foroe in the reasons which your opponents allege 
for their fears. Can you give us any positive reasons why 
we should unite with you in your confidence ? Yes, truly ; 
you shall judge. Some four or five hundred years ago (no 
matter for the exact date) the Hindoos were conquered by a 
nation of Mahometans ; as they have lately been conquered 
by one of Christians. Their antipathy to Mahometism was at 
first as great as it is to Christianity. These Mahometans mixed 
themselves with the people they had subdued ; and not only 
taught their own religion, but studied to insult (as is the 
genius of Mahometism) the religion of the Hindoos ; they 
domineered over the professors of it in the style of masters, 
and carried on against them on various occasions the most 
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fieroe and bloody persecutions. What were the consequences ? 
Did the Hindoos revolt from religious motives ? Was anj 
religious war kindled in Hindostan ? Was there any religious 
insurrection ? No such thing. fVom whatever cause the 
Mogul government was at any time disturbed, religion was in 
no instance the primary or even the secondary motive. Let us 
not be reasoned with, on a subject of this importance, as if we 
were children. A very considerable proportion of the whole 
population of Hindostan, is at this moment Mahometans, and 
the Mussulman doctors are preaching everyday, as they have 
there preached for 500 years, against the religion of the 
Hindoos. What should there be in a handful of Christian 
missionaries, that they should excite those extravagant ahurms, 
which myriads of preachers of Mahometism have failed to 
produce during many ages ? 

ON THE PBOBABILITT OF CONVERTING THE HINDOOS. 

As to the quantum of immediate good which may arise from 
the efforts of the missionaries, neither they nor their advo- 
cates indulge very sanguine expectations. Among all orders 
and races of men, the teachers of the Christian religion meet 
with numerous impediments and but partial success. Among 
the heathens, and especially among this particular division of 
the heathens, beyond all doubt, they have peculiar difficulties 
to contend with. It is not the less true, however, that their 
enemies have immeasurably exaggerated the resistance to 
change in the character and principles of the Hindoos. The 
principles of change have already made no inconsiderable 
progress ; and so far is it from being true, that the texture of 
Hindoo society cannot by any means be altered, that the fact 
is, no power can now prevent it from altering, and that with, 
increasing rapidity, every day. Mr. Forster, one of the most 
intelligent of the eye-witnesses to whom we owe our infor- 
mation respecting India, tells us (See his Travels, vol. i. 
p 54), ''Many of the fences that marked the limito of the 
respective tribes are now broken down. The Brahmins of the 
Deccan and Puiyab have taken up the sword, and are seen 
crowding the ranks of an army ; the Chittery occasionally 
betakes himself to traffic, and the Sooder has become the 
inheritor of principalities. Mararow, the gallant Mahrattah 
officer, and chief of Ghooty, was of the fourth caste of 
Hindoos." The family of the Paishwa is of the Brahmin 
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caste. In like manner Dr. Buchanan tells us in his in8trui»« 
tive account of his " Travels in the Mysore,* (vol. i. pp. 18, 
19, and 818), that the distinct employment of the castes is now 
very little attended to ; that the Brahmins perform almost all 
functions, except those which are reckoned very degrading ; 
and that the Soodras are most commonly the cultivators, and 
very often the soldiers. 

Even in religion the facts which prove the practicability 
of change are numerous, and of the highest importance. 
Whole nations of Hindoos have in reality changed. The 
Cashmirians have all become Mahometans ; the Seiks have 
renounced Brahminism for the tenets of a pretender to a 
revelation among themselves. It has been remarked by a 
writer in the "Asiatic Researches" (vol. vi. p. 11), that the 
Hindoos and Moguls in India have, by their necessary inter* 
course, become remarkably assimilated, not only in manners, 
disposition, &c., but even in religion ; and he states a very 
striking fact in confirmation of his remark, namely, that 
Scindiah, who is a superstitious Hindoo, is likewise very 
observant of Mahometan ceremonies. There are heretical 
sects besides, in India, whose influence is by no means in* 
considerable ; as the Jain, for example, who reject the Vedas, 
and the eighteen Puranas ; have sacred books of their own ; 
and say that Brahma, Vishna, and Siva, were no gods ; that 
Yishna was a rajah, and Siva and Brahma- only a rajah's 
sons. This sect extends over all India, and is extremely 
numerous in Tulava.* 

The enemies to the preaching of Christianity, allow that 
the missionaries may make converts among the impure and 
most degraded castes. This admission is of more importance 
than they seem to be aware of. These, instead of being the 
most pernicious members of the society, are in reality the 
most valuable. They are the most industrious, and the most 
docile, because they are exempt from that pride of privil^e 
which engenders idleness and self-conceit. So sensible was 
Hyder Ali of their value, that, in his excursions into the 
states in his neighbourhood, it was this -degraded part of the 
population chiefly that he wished to earry away, and trans- 
plant into his own dominions. He generally settled them in 

* See, for an account of the Jain, Buchanan's Travela in the Mysore, 
vol ill. pp. 76 — 80 ; Asiatic Researches, vol. ill. p. 499. 
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his territories as farmers, and would not permit them to be 
regarded as outcasts or vile ; he commanded the opprobrious 
appellation attached to them to be entirely disused, and re- 
placed bj the honourable name of cultivators.* 

But though our hopes of immediate success in the propa- 
gation of the Christian faith are not verj elevated, jet our 
confidence of ultimate success is too firm and well-principled 
to be discouraged by the opposition at first experienced in 
prosecuting it, or by the trite falsehoods and gratuitous pre- 
dictions of its adversaries. Nothing but a despotic inter- 
ference on the part of this Christian country, can prevent the 
gradual introduction of the faith it professes among the people 
it rules. Something may be expected from the influence of 
seminaries of education ; something from discreet yet zealous 
preaching, an engine of limited operation, but of necessarily 
augmenting and indefinitely expansive power ; but most of 
all from the diffusion of knowledge, especially of religious 
knowledge, through the medium of the press. 

QUAKERS OF NORTH AMERICA, AN EXAMPLE FOR INDIA. 

Supposing it were really any object with government to pro- 
mote the moral and religious change of India, it might be worth 
while to consider whether some use could not be made there 
of the plan which has been tried with such pleasing results 
and hopes by the Quakers in Nortk America. They selected 
certain fit individuals in their society, whom they engaged to 
go and settle for a given time among the Indians, for the 
purpose of teaching them to cultivate the ground, and to 
practise such of the simple arts as were most conducive to 
their well-being. These individuals, having engaged the 
Indians themselves to allot them a portion of ground, began 
to cultivate it for their means of subsistence, convincing the 
Indians, by ocular demonstration, of the efficacy of this mode 
of operation, to procure what the support, and even the 
enjoyment, of the human frame demanded. They built them- 
selves houses, and fabricated their own tools before the eyes 
of the Indians. To such of the Indians as were stimulated 
to follow their example, they gave instructions, and lent tools ; 
and by conducting themselves with that discretion, sobriety, 
und patience which characterize their sect, their progress in 
* Buchanan's TmyelB in the Hyfiore, vol. i. p. 19. 
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a few years was extraordinary. In such of the districts as 
they had chosen for the scene of their experiment, the Indians 
had enclosed and cultivated portions of the ground ; had 
reconciled themselves in a great measure to lahour, and 
derived a considerable part of their subsistence from the soil. 
To pursue this plan, would be to associate with the idea of 
Christianity the ideas of all those blessings which civilization 
and the arts bestow upon human kind. Let a few Quakers, 
for example, of the proper description — ^husbandmen, black* 
smiths, carpenters, comprehending the more necessary kind 
of artificers, have a portion of land allotted them among the 
Hindoos for their subsistence ; where they would form a little 
village, in which the arts and the arrangements of European 
society would be visible to the eyes of the natives : let Uiem 
observe the prosperity and happiness which attend these arts 
and arrangements, compared with the wretchedness which 
attends, and ever must attend, their own : let these societies 
be spread as numerously as possible, in the more populous 
parts of ithe country : let these villages be open to all such 
natives as may choose to join them, and to labour and live 
aiter the manner of the Europeans : let them serve, above all, 
as places of asylum, to which all those may repair that lose 
caste, or are treated with contumely by their countrymen, for 
having embraced Christianity ; and where they may find 
employment, and all the natural and precious rewards of 
industry and good conduct Let all this be done, and, not- 
withstanding the difficulty presented by the castc^ and the 
difference of character and condition between the savage 
Americans and half-civilized Hindoos, the happiest effects, 
we think, might be anticipated. 



CRUELTY TO ANIMALS.* 

Wb should be greatly mortified in reading this speech, and 
thinking of the fate of the Bill which it recommended, but 
that we recollect we are advanced no further than the 
nineteenth century of the Christian era. At so early a 
period, however, of knowledge, and so soon after the very 

* Cruelty to AnimalB. The Speech of Lord Erskine, in the Houae 
of Peers, on the Bill for preventiag Cruelty to Animtds. 1809. 
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first Step in the progress from barbarism to ciTilization, it 
was too much to expect that a nation should enact effectual 
iaws, to deprive itself of any part of the license and the 
exhibitions of cruelty, which are always so much to the taste 
of barbarians. Some famous legislators have been censured 
for trying to force and anticipate the improvements of 
society within their states, by superinducing premature 
refinements on a substantially gross state of the moral and 
intellectual cultivation of the community. And what could 
be the use of recording and condemning such an error, but 
to instruct dther legislators to avoid it? The instruction 
has not been lost; for though it might be, no doubt, from a 
sort of amiable candour, that Lord Erskine fancied it com* 
patible with the present degree of civilization in this 
pretendedly enlightened and Christian country, to put a 
strong interdict on the detestable barbarities which he de- 
scribes or alludes to, he was taught his mistake by an 
authority and a decision to which all will reverently bow. 
Still we think it was proper for the speech to be printed. 
thoQgh it could only serve (instead of the same quantity 
of hrmoyimte poetry) to gratify the sentimental part of the 
nation, and to show the discontented part, who are always 
eomplaining of the interference of power in everything, 
what very signal privileges are yet left untouched by any 
such interference. 

It begins by adverting to the notorious fact, " that it is 
not only useless but dangerous to poor suffering animals, to 
reprove their oppressors, or to threaten them with punish- 
ment. The general answer, with the addition of bitter 
oaths and increased cruelty, is, what is that to youf If 
the offender be a servant, he curses you, and asks if you 
are his master; and if he be the master himself, he 
tells you that the animal is his own." ''The validity,", 
says his Lordship, ''of this most infamous and stupid 
defence, arises from that defect in the law which I seek 
to remedy. Animab are considered as property only. To 
destroy or abuse them from malice to the proprietor, or 
with an intention injurious to his interest in them, is 
criminal, Inti the animals themselves are without protection 
— ^the law regards them not substantively — they have no 
SIGHTB." He proceeds to argue with great force and beauty 
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of sentiment, that thej ought to be recognised by the law 
as having rights parelj their own, as beings capable of 
pleasure and pain, and that the dominion of man over them 
is a moral trust, in a different sense from that in which 
his inanimate property may be so called. At the same 
time he insists (an argument quite necessary to be kept 
in view at the beginning, middle, and end, of any pleading 
to human creatures in behalf of mercy) that the execution 
of this trust which shall be most benevolent towards the 
animals, will be, on the whole, most beneficial to the 
interests, in the gross sense, of the proprietors. In due 
subordination to this grand argument to a depraved being, 
it may be urged, and it is strongly urged by his Lordship, 
that the solemn promulgation by government of the principle 
of our duty towards the animal race, and the putting in force 
correspondent specific laws, would greatly contribute to the 
improvement of the moral sense of mankind. In framing 
the bill, he proposed to recognise the principle^ in the 
following preamble : '' Whereas it has pleased Almighty 
God to subdue to the dominion, use, and comfort, of man, 
the strength and faculties of many useful animals, and to 
provide others for his food; and whereas the abuse of that 
dominion by cruel and oppressive treatment of such animals, 
is not only highly unjust and immoral, but most pernicious 
in its example, having an evident tendency to harden 
the heart against the natural feelings of humanity." ' He 
censures the bill some years since proposed in the Commons 
against bull-baiting, as essentially defective in not referring 
to the justice due from man to the inferior animals, but 
resting itself on mere political considerations, such as the 
injury done to masters by drawing servants from their 
work. After exhibiting a striking view of that great and 
mysterious economy which has rendered death necessary 
throughout the whole animal world, his Lordship makes 
the most ample allowance for destruction, not accompanied 
by wanton cruelty, that could be desired by the most 
carnivorous or sporting part of his audience. He makes 
most ample allowance, too, in applying his principle to the 
state of beasts of labour, for the ordinary, and occasionally 
extreme, necessities of man, and acknowledges the impossi- 
bility of framing such a law as should protect them in all 
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cases from sererity. Bat while he trusts that much good 
would be done bj the operation on the thoughts and feeHngs 
of men of the l^al and solemn declaration of the moral 
principle, he maintains there are many flagrant abuses 
that might be distinctly subjected to the operation of penal 
law. 



ON THE PROPAGATION OP CHRISTIANITY IN 
ASIA.* 

This work has not much of a controversial complexion^ 
having been written previously to the now nearly subsided 
contest between the friends of Christianity and the advocates 
of heathenism. These, we think, are not illiberal terms of 
description, in adverting to that controversy. Nor are they 
terms unlikely to be employed by the future ecclesiasticfd 
historian of these times> provided he happen to find, and 
have patience to read^ a few of the productions ; without 
which he could form no adequate conception either of the 
depravity or the imbecility displayed on the occasion. There 
might have been a mode of opposing the Christian designs 
on India, which should have been very decidedly irreligious, 
quite sufficiently so to satisfy any reasonably moderate hater 
of Christianity, and yet should dearly have stopped short of 
entitling those who employed it to the denomination of advo- 
cates of heathenism. Pretending a firm belief in the religion 
of the Bible, and a profound veneration for it (as indeed has 
been done by some of the persons alluded to), they might 
have avowed the utmost abhorrence of paganism, protesting 
that they thought it a most melancholy thing to see millions 
of the human race ignorant of the true God, and a hideous 
thing to see them prostrating themselves before idols, and 
practising, as a religion, many ridiculous and cruel and 
abominable rites ; and that therefore they entertained, and 
should ever entertain, an earnest wish that this horrid mass 
of combined delusion and depravity could be immediately 
annihilated. And then, after duly avowing these proper 

* A DiBserUtion on the Propagation of ChriBtianity in Asia. By the 
B«v. Hugh Peanon, M.A., of St. John's College^ Oxford. 4to, 1S08. 
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sentiment?, they might have proceeded to say, that, not- 
withstanding such a view of heathenism, they must take 
leave to think that it is no business of ours to attempt the 
rescue o£ any of our foreign subjects from such a condition ; 
that in the East we ought to keep strictly to our vocation of 
conquest and commerce ; that any attempt to introduce the 
true religion, though by persuasion alone, might possibly 
irritate the pagans, and render them less submissive sub- 
jects ; and that religious considerations are, systematically, 
to be sacrificed to political ones. Now this we should call 
irreligion. We should hold it a virtual renunciation of 
Christianity to maintain, that any interest can be involved 
in our connexion with foreign subjects, for the sake of which 
it can be lawful to repel from them the proselyting approaches 
of that religion ; and a virtual renunciation of faith in a 
Supreme Governor to believe, that a sincere and peaceful 
endeavour to promote his cause can ever, while his super- 
intendence continues in the creation, be found contrary to 
sound policy. But the persons who obtained a momentary 
notoriety in the late controversy, were not content with any 
such irreligion as this. It should be distinctly recorded, as 
it may possibly be a fact worth knowing long after their 
pamphlets and names have perished, that they have not only 
represented that the effort to supplant paganism by peaceful 
Christian instruction may be politically mischievous, and 
insisted that to political considerations all others are without 
hesitation to be sacrificed, but shown an explicit partiality to 
the paganism itself. In speaking of its fables, institutions, 
and ministers, they have carefully employed a language not 
only of forbearance of ** abuse," as they call it, but of marked 
veneration ; and they have been violently angry, that the 
friends of Christianity should assume the truth of that 
religion in terms implying that all other religions are there- 
fore necessarily false. They have been quite furious when 
the zealous Christians in the East have applied, and have 
been justified by their friends at home in applying, to super- 
stitious notions and idolatrous rites, the identical language 
applied to them in the Bible, or language of identical import. 
Every expression of hatred to the whole, or the particular 
parts, of the Indian pantheon and its rituals, — a kind of 
expression in which the Christians had imagined they might 
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innocenilj and consistently indulge, — was received by their 
opponents as an affront to a respected friend, whicb they 
were bound to resent for him, and which they would have 
been glad to be able also to punish. If they have now 
and then made some pretension of faith in the Christian 
religion, it is so much the worse thus to have added hypo* 
erisy to impiety ; and it was also extremely foolish, for 
whom was it intended to delude into good opinion or co* 
operation ? No other persons in the nation, assuredly, 
besides these gentlemen, would have thought it worth one 
paragraph or sentence of simulation to gain the good opinion 
of those, whose understandings could give credit to profes- 
sions of attachment to Christianity ridiculously speckling a 
general language of defensive respect for idolatry. As no 
credit can be sincerely given to such professions, we dis- 
approve of any of the advocates of religion pretending, for 
the sake of poUteness, to give it. Let men be plainly taken 
for what the general tenour of their performances evinces 
them to be ; and let the fact go down formally recorded to 
posterity, that, at the beginning of this century, a set of men 
in this country, some of whose names were avowed, and 
others more prudently concealed, obtruded on the public, in 
a large quantity of transitory writing, a systematically sup- 
ported exhibition of respect for the vilest paganism, and of 
abusive anger in its defence. It will not be true, if it should 
be said they made this exhibition only in necessary enforce- 
ment of their argument of the impolicy and danger of irri- 
tating the minds of our pagan subjects. They might, as we 
have said, have urged that argument to its utmost length, 
without one word of favour to the heathen superstitions ; 
and, therefore, the favour and defensive partiality shown to 
those superstitions was the willing and gratuitous tribute of 
depraved feeling* This direct homage to paganism itself, 
abstractedly from aU consideration of policy in our manage- 
ment of pagans, appears to us the distinguishing circum- 
stance, on account of which, chiefly, the recent paroxysm of 
enmity to religion merits a more marked record than those 
ordinary manifestations of it, in which it is perfectly common 
to misrepresent religion and true policy as incompatible, and 
insist that the former must be sacrificed. 

The author approaches his subject by referring to the time. 
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about a century since, when the first commercial grant was 
made to the British merchants trading to India, hj a monarch 
of the country, and then stating the present extent of our 
empire there. Such an acquisition, made in so short a time, 
and in defiance of a powerful European competitor, he deems 
so extraordinary, as to force upon us imperiously the inquiry 
why we have been suffered and assisted thus to become one 
of the greatest Asiatic powers. He states several advan- 
tages, of a subordinate quality, which we, and which the 
people of India, have derived from our ascendancy in that 
country ; but insists that the ultimate design of Providence 
in giving us this power is ** the diffusion ^ Christian hnoto* 
ledge among so many millions of its unenlightened inhabi- 
tants, as the means of promoting their temporal and eternal 
welfare." 

On the subject of a religious establishment in India, he 
has but a short section ; and if he had to write it now, he 
would make it shorter. Between wars, the sumptuous para- 
phernalia of state, the support of pagan worship, and the 
disasters of the India shipping, it is tolerably evident that 
not a rupee can be afforded for such a purpose. In asserting 
the necessity of an establishment, our author does not, like 
some of his wiser contemporaries, avow it as his object and 
expectation, to secure a '* perfect uniformity of religious 
faith." He insists on it as necessary in order to supply and 
BUpport a sufficient number of qualified men for the religious 
service of India, to give some semblance of religion to our 
national character there, to embody the '^ national " religion 
in a visible and imposing shape, and to create in India an 
episcopal power of ordination independent of the hierarchy 
at home. 



EXAMPLES OF BAD ENGLISH.* 

With all due apprehension of the greatness of the sub- 
ject, with all imaginable veneration for India, where Dr. 

* Indian Recreations ; consisting of Thoughts on tbe Effects of the 
British Government on the State of India. By the Rey. William 
Tennant. Sto. 1808. 
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Tennant has been, where fortunes are made, where the Mar« 
qais Welleslej has built a superb palace, where a few English 
soldiers have often frightened a pagan army out of sight 
almost as easilj as if it had been composed of rabbits ; where 
a faggot, or a wheel-barrow full of mud, will make a dozen 
of gods, and where simpletons are reckoned by the million^ 
— ^with all due impressions of so splendid a subject, it is jet 
difficult to consent it should overawe the laws of correct 
writing into an acquiescence in such forms of expression as 
the following : " They attempted to form, at once, all thos^ 
different chiefs, collectively ^ into a cambinatiofL^ — ''The 
Zemindar illegally acquired by partial rent-rolls, and by 
secreting the landi and rents, &c" — '' These abuses were far 
surpassed by the cxoc^itm^ whicb|were imposed at the markets.** 
** To unfit the members of our Universities/rom affording much 
assistance in so important a discussion." — " These labourers 
prosecute the task by means that are impracticable^* — " This 
product affords the universal beverage of all ranks." We 
ought to learn from such an expression as the following, that 
the ancient Roman power is stiU very formidable: '' Much pro* 
bably is owing to the deprecated ambition of that celebrated 
nation." There ought to have been at least a lucid belt of 
context to reflect some meaning round a sentence like this : 
''It wiU'not, however, be denied, that a continued series of vic- 
tories gained by Europeans, must have forced the stream of 
this calamity (war) with peculiar aim against those princes 
whom it endangered, either in their power, independence, or 
personal safety." 

After stating the beneficent practical effects of Christianity 
on human society, and the moral contrast between the Chris- 
tian and pagan nations, he adds, " The very imperfections, 
however, of heathenism, seem to set limits to its extent and 
duration." And this assertion is not followed by anything 
calculated to ascertain its meaning, nor by any guess at the 
period when the Hindoo superstition, for instance, may be 
expected to destroy itself by its own depravity. Nor when, 
in another place, he lays it down as a generid truth, on the 
narrow basis of the particular fact of the Roman conquests, 
'' that no nation can carry its conquests to any great dis- 
tance without carrying also the useful arts," does he betray 
any sign of ever having heard of Ooths, Huns, or Tartars. 
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In the few preceding observations, we have' been actuated 
bj no feeling but that just discontent, which is excited at 
seeing with what self-complacency men of learning and 
information can waste the time, and contribute to spoil the 
intellectual habits, of the reading part of the communitj. 
Those habits are bad enough in all conscience without such 
assistance. There is little enough order in statement, clear- 
ness and concentration of reasoning, and simplicity and pre- 
cision of language, even among those who are not completely 
absorbed in either business or dissipation, and who employ 
a tolerable portion of their life in inquiry. It might reason- 
ably be expected, that when a man of intelligence and a 
scholar intends to occupy their time and attention to a large 
amount with what he is writing, he would be anxious not 
only to communicate a certain quantity of knowledge, but to 
communicate it in a manner that should have the effect of a 
sound discipline to their minds ; that he would make a 
severe effort so to dispose and condense the statements, and 
to give such a perfect construction to the reasoning and the 
language, that the readers might be trained to logical think- 
ing and good taste, — an advantage of greater value than that 
of merely getting the knowledge of a certain number of facts 
more than they knew before. The neglect of this gi-and 
duty of an author would be inexcusable, even if he were not 
seeking general attention to his subject and his book, but 
merely intending a statement of some particular matters of 
fact for the information of a particular class of persons. 

▲DVAKTAOKS OF BRTTISH SUPBEKAOT IK INDIA. 

Whatever be the good or evil arising to this country from 
the possession of India, no one doubts that the people of 
Hindostan are deriving great and growing advantage from 
our ridding them of the detestable oppressors and ravagers, 
who have been so long exercising their royal right of 
devouring them. Putting out of the question the mis- 
chievous influences on our own nation, we cannot but 
earnestly wish, whatever may become of the Indian sove- 
reigns, and their royal divine right of playing the game of 
Nimrod across a few hundred thousand square milesi that 
the British government may become ten-fold more consoli* 
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dated over that ooantrj than it is. It' appears the only 
chance for civilization, including under the term whatever 
knowledge is the most conducive to the introduction of the 
true religion, that has ever, in the whole lapse of time, been 
afforded to an immense multitude of most wretched slaves of 
tjrrants and superstition. The work before us supplies much 
valuable information of the measures already adopted in 
favour of that degraded population, and of the beneficial 
effect which has become apparent even within the very 
short period since the termination of our recent wars. The 
grand advantage which was to be sought, as antecedent and 
introductory to all others, the putting an end to the state of 
constant war among the native powers, appears to have been 
in a great measure secured. Many of them indeed have been 
pacified by an expedient of the most infallible efficacy, the 
annihilation of their power, and the absorption of their 
dominions by the British empire ; which would appear to 
them a more marvellous monster than any in their whole 
mythology, if nature had not been very parsimonious to them 
in the article of thinking faculty. Those whose turn is not 
yet come for making this complete surrender, have been 
bound to keep the peace by the contrivance of a British 
subsidiary force stationed within their territories, at all 
times exercising the vigilance, and in readiness to exercise 
the power, necessary to keep the crowned imps of Moloch in 
proper order. — The state of the police, and of the adminis- 
tration of justice, has been greatly reformed ; and it was 
quite time. 

SIR THOMAS KOBE AND HIS UTOPIA.* 

AnProtestant admirersof this accomplished man will concur 
with Mr. Dibdin in regretting, that, if he wcu to be a papist, 
he had not, like some other men of fine genius who were 
slaves to the same faith, chiefly employed his studious 
labours on the belles leltres, instead of devoting many years 
of the most intense exertion to the support of an execrable 
superstition, and the annojrance of the only persons on earth 
that understood and taught genuine Christianity. But with 

* Mora't Utopia. Edited by the Rev. T. F. Dibdin, F.S.A, 8to. 
Two Tolfl. 1808. 
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how much more energy will they concur in imprecating the 
total destruction from the face of the earth of that compli- 
cation of error and priestcraft, which even such a man as Sir 
Thomas More could not defend, without renouncing whatever 
was noblest in his character, without rancour in the exercise 
of argument, and oppression in the exercise of power. 

It probably cannot be ascertained to what extent Sir T. 
More did really judge the scheme, unfolded in his romance, 
a practicable theory of human polity. It seems quite impos- 
sible a man, so well acquainted with human nature and with 
business, could have expected anything else than immediate 
destruction to a state, from laying the basis of its economy 
in common property. Nor could a number of things in the 
detail of institutions and customs have been introduced for 
any graver purpose, than that of surprising or confounding 
the readers with an excess of contrast with the actual state 
of society. Various parts, however, are palpably meant i^ a 
most serious censure of that actual state, and a project of 
such changes as ought to be adopted, though he knew well 
enough they never would. Allowing the full value of these 
specific political lessons, we should be inclined to conjecture 
that less advantage has been rendered to society by the par-* 
ticular instructions conveyed in the Utopia, the Oceana, and 
other such works, than by that more general effect by which 
such works have contributed to keep the theory of govern- 
ment within the acknowledged rights of free popular discus- 
sion. It has always been the very natural desire of the 
holders of political power, that the constitution and authority 
of government should be regarded by the people as something 
awfully sacred, something which it is a species of impiety to 
suggest, or even to think, it may be possible to change into 
a better form than the existing one. This pernicious super- 
stition has prevailed in no small degree, even in spite of all 
the counteracting causes ; but that it has not prevailed much 
more completely, has been partly owing to the daring of a 
succession of ingenious men, who have presumed to exhibit 
in fictitious forms, but with many significant practical bear- 
ings and applications, schemes of policy directly upsetting 
and reversing those actually established in the country in 
which they wrote. 

One remarkable particular in the polity of Utopia has been 
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taumberless times adverted to with regret by the admirers of 
More, as furnishing so strong a condemnation of his own 
spirit and conduct toward the Protestants in the hitter part 
of his life, — the freedom of religious faith, to the full length 
(which is of the veiy essence of that freedom) of endeavour* 
ing to make proseljrtes. 



ARCHBISHOP WHITGIFT.* 

With respect to this one article, we may perhaps be allowed 
to question whether it was perfectly consistent with liberality 
of spirit, even in the unresponsible office of republisher, or 
the very slightly responsible office of compiler, to admit such 
a thing into the series, and so make it an inseparable part of 
the purchase. It has no such excellence of workmanship as 
to render it, in spite of its moral qualities, worth possessing 
as a literary rarity ; and as to those moral qualities^ the 
editor knows that, if all biography were written in the same 
manner, the best use of all biography would be to light fires. 
Every impartial examiner of the history of those times knows, 
that nothing less than either the most stupid bigotry or 
flagrant, dishonesty could uniformly, throughout' a long 
memoir, represent the proceedings on which Whitgift's 
fame is founded, as directed solely against faction, tur- 
bulence, and irreligion. Every one who has but glanced at 
that history knows, that he was the staunch and most willing 
minister and prompter of the bigotry of the half-popish 
Elizabeth ; that his proceedings were such as to draw from 
the Lord Treasurer Burleigh (who is, notwithstanding, in this 
memoir, impudently affirmed to have been " always his firm 
and constant friend ") an indignant remonstrance, pronounc- 
ing one of his most celebrated measures more iniquitous than 

* Eodesiaetical Biography ; or, Lives of Eminent Men, connected 
with the History of Religion in England ; from the Commencement of 
the Reformation to the Revolution; selected, and illustrated with 
Notes, by Christopher Wordsworth, M. A., Dean and Rector of Booking. 
Bto. Six vols. 1810. 
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those of the Spanish inquisition ; that he and his coa<]ljutor9 
the Bishop of London, received, and received without adopt- 
ing any change of conduct in consequence, a letter from the 
lords of the council,* in which it was represented to these 
prelates, that the council had " of late heard of great numbers 
of zealous and learned preachers suspended from their cures 
in the county of Essex, and that there is no preaching, prayers, 
or sacraments, in most of the vacant places ; that in some 
few of them persons neither of learning nor good name are 
appointed ; and that in other places of the country, great 
numbers of the persons that occupy cures, are notoriously 
unfit ; most for lack of learning ; some chargeable with great 
and enormous faults, as drunkenness, filthiness of life, gaming 
at cards, haunting of ale-houses, &c., against whom they 
heard of no proceedings, but that they were quietly suffered." 
The letter was accompanied with a catalogue of names, one 
column of learned ministisrs deprived, a second of unlearned 
and vicious ones continued, and a third of pluralists and non- 
residents ; on which the council observed, " against these 
latter we have heard of no inquisition ; but of great diligence 
and extreme usage against those that were known to be 
diligent preachers ; we, therefore, pray your lordships to have 
some charitable consideration of their causes, that people may 
not be deprived of their diligent, learned, and zealous pastors, 
for a few points ceremonial which entangled their con- 
sciences." It was owing to the relentless intolerance of the 
queen, who supported the prelates in all such proceedings, 
that such ministers as Burleigh and Walsingham were reduced 
to remonstrate in vain. Now if a bigoted retainer, of the 
name of Sir George Paule, chose to write a life of such a 
prelate, celebrating his transcendent piety, equity, clemency, 
usefulness, and so forth, and applying all the terms of odium 
and contempt to whatever was opposed to him, we cannot 
comprehend what necessity on earth there could be for Mr. 
Wordsworth to give new currency to this piece of arrogance 
and misrepresentation. We will not entertain the suggestion, 
that such a necessity could arise from his official situation ; 
such a surmise is too humiliating to be admitted for a 
moment. Whatever could have been the reason that deter- 

« Burleigh, Warwick, Shrewsbury, Leicester, Lord Charies Howard, 
Sir James Crofts, Sir Christopher Hatton, and Sir Francis Walsingham. 
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mined its insertion, we should have thought, that, as Mr. 
Wordsworth has undertaken to correct, confirm, or illustrate 
all his authors by means of notes, the determination to intro- 
duce this article would have been accompanied by the 
strongest conviction of the duty of protesting against the 
violent bigotry of the writer, and cautioning the readers 
against forming, on so bad an authority, their estimate of 
the archbishop, and of the class of persons that he per- 
secuted. 

Having discharged the indispensable duty, in place of 
the editor (who has not felt the jurisdiction of his office 
extending so far), of reprobating the part of the compilation 
which is so flagrant with the brimstone of intolerance and 
persecution, it is with great pleasure we find ourselves at 
liberty to say, that on the whole the work is a very valuable 
service rendered both to the religious and the literary public. 



HUET, BISHOP OF AVRANCHES * 

HuET is the well-known name of an enormous magazine 
of learning, that existed in France during the greater 
part of the seventeenth, and the early part of the eighteenth 
centuries ; a magazine to which it should appear, from these 
memoirs, that the greatest scholars of Europe were proud to 
be able to make any addition ; and to which none of them, 
great or small, thought it humiliating to have recourse for 
supplies. How it was possible for such a mass of literature 
to be stored within the capacity of one human being, by what 
method of study and distribution of time so much could be 
taken in, and by what contrivance for preventing or stopping 
the leaks of memory and the thefts of age it could be retained 
there, is not satisfactorily explained in these memoirs. It 
would have been very gratifying to be admitted completely 
into the sanctuary of his library ; to be told whether he made 
it a retreat inviolable during particular portions of time to all 

* MemoifB of the Life of Peter Daniel Huet, Bishop of Avranchee ; 
written by himaelf; and iranalated from the original Latin, with 
Notes, by John Aikin, MD. 8vo. Two toIb. 1810. 
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intrusion and interruption ; whether he adopted any peculiar 
methods of study ; whether it was necessary for him to read 
books several times in order to have their contents at com-* 
mand ; whether he tried the various artificial aids to memory, 
and which of them he preferred, or whether he invented any 
new one ; what sort of commonplace books or indexes he 
found most serviceable ; what were his principal difficulties 
in composition, and how they were overcome : to be informed, 
in short, of whatever was auxiliary to extraordinary apti- 
tude and industry, in making and employing such prodigious 
acquisitions. The mere fact, however, that these acquisitions 
were made and put to use, in an assigned order of time, 
is the chief substance of the personal histoiy here afforded of 
this wonderful scholar. 

And this excursion, though rapid, is indeed so long or so 
wide as to bring him in view of a vast number of ancient and 
modern monuments of the same kind as that which he has 
been rearing. But what would he have said or thought, had 
it been possible for him to extend it so far as to see, in 
prospect, that Pyrenean heap of memoirs of their authors, by 
which literature was doomed to be, at a later period, loaded 
and buried? — that illustrious period, worthy to have been 
predicted by Sibyls, and to be celebrated by poets of the 
Admiralty and St. Stephen's ; when the right of calling the 
public attention to the memoirs of individuals, written by 
themselves, was no longer to be nearly confined to martial 
dictators, to great statesmen, or great scholars, to the Cassars, 
the Sullys, and the De Thous; but should be liberally accorded 
to each maker of a madrigal, a play, or a score of convivial 
jokes; each tool of a minister; each reverend obsequious 
retainer of a profligate lord ; each pander to each wealthy 
or noble corrupter of society; each mistress of a field 
officer ; and each trifling adventurer who assumes a mighty 
importance on the strength of having exercised the functions 
of dressing, consuming the corn, and sleeping, a number of 
years in France or Italy, instead of London or Bath. 

Unlike the generality of memoirs, the work of Huet is 
much too brief. Besides those particulars relative to the 
mechanism, if we may so call it, of his studies^ which we 
have already noticed to be wanting and desirable, a man who 
had a more extensive personal acquaintance than any other 
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individual of his age, with scholars, philosophers, and states- 
men, coald have told a great number of entertaining and 
striking circumstances, which would have introduced his 
readers to something like an humble acquaintance with a por- 
tion of that splendid society; a society, too, in which he 
passed so much of his time, as to make it altogether inconceiv- 
able how the remainder c-ould be enough for his prodigious 
quantity of reading, writing, and philosophical eicperi- 
ment. But he does little more than name a considerable 
number of the distinguished persons, and his sketches of 
the rest are brief and dry ; much in the manner of a man 
writing out a catalogue of books, and sometimes stopping to 
say that this is a very celebrated work, in great request 
among the learned on the Continent, the supposed source of 
some of the greatest improvements in philosophy, its first 
appearance forming an epoch in the history of science or 
literature, &c. &c. ; and that this other article is a super- 
latively correct and elegant edition, havidg occupied so many 
years of the life of such or such a learned editor, the typo- 
graphy being the very finest performance of the unrivalled 
Elzevir press, &c. he. 

Though the number of remarkable facts in this memoir is 
indeed very small for a busy life of more than eighty years, 
it would be possible, if we had room, to extract a tolerable 
portion of entertainment ; and as to profit, the whole history 
is one most dense piece of instruction on the wonderful efiects 
of unremitting industry. Men of ordinary literary hardihood 
look over the dusty and solemn ranks of learned works in a 
great public library as an invincible terra incognita ; they 
gaze on the lettered latitude and altitude, as they would on 
the inaccessible shore of some great island bounded on all 
sides with a rocky precipice. Huet gives the example of a 
man having no such submitting and retiring sensations at 
sight of the most formidable masses of literature. There was 
no point where he had the smallest fear of not being able to 
make an entrance and a lodgment, and to extend his 
researches and conquests rapidly on all sides, while the 
common tribe of scholars should stand gazing and confounded 
at a distance. It is not the question, whether this literary 
rivalship of the military projects of Alexander, this scheme 
of universal conquest, was a judicious plan of life. Whether 

G 
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it was wise or foolish, the znaryellous effect of unrelentiQg 
industry in the prosecution of it may afford a valuable lesson 
to those whose ambition to accompHsh something great and 
good is often repressed by the consideration of huxnan im- 
becility and the shortness of life. 

The fate which more or less befel the greatest part of the 
talent and learning in France, in the detestable though gaudy 
reign of Louis XIV., of being drawn within the vortex of 
the court, awaited Huet also, long after he had escaped from 
all the vortices of the Cartesian philosophy, in which he had 
taken a few whirls in his youth. In conjunction with Bossuet 
he was made preceptor to the Dauphm ; and no doubt he 
performed, when in this situation and when out of it, his due 
share of that vile worship of the monarch, of which the col- 
lective literati of the country were proud to be the priests, 
with the noble exception of Tanaquil Eaber, who dedicated 
a book to Pellisson, then an inhabitant of his Majesty's prison 
of the Bastille. Huet, however, had really not time to go 
far in this or any other species of fashionable vice : for it was 
during his preceptorship, which involved a considerable 
portion of official labour and duties of courtiership, that he 
performed his greatest work, *^ Demonstratio EvangeHca." He 
has given a striking account, and not in an ostentatious style, 
of the labours of research required even for assembling together 
the crude materials for this monument of his erudition. 

THE DELPHIK CLASSICS. 

It was also during the period of his service at court, and of his 
employment on his ^' Demonstratio," that he undertook, at the 
earnest recommendation of the Dauphin's governor, the Duke 
of Montausier, the plan of publishing all the Latin classics, 
with that ample furniture of illustration which has made 
what are called the Delphin editions so well known throughout 
Europe ; and this plan was executed within less than twenty 
years, to the extent of sixty-two volumes. Huet's office was 
to obtain competent editors for the respective authors, and to 
exercise a general superintendence, by examining, once a 
fortnight, the portions of work they had performed. And 
by degrees, he says, he became more of a workman himself 
than he had intended ; the editors of some of the most ob- 
scure authors, as Manilius, applying to him for assistance. 
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In this comprehensive plan for the facilitation of the royal 
studies, Lucan, much to his honour, as Dr. Aikin remarks, 
was not recognised as a classic. His most Serene Highness, 
the Heir Apparent, was evidently likelj to derive far ipore 
valuable instructions on the principles of just government 
from the obscure astronomical futilities of Manilius, than from 
Lucan s manifestoes agtdnst tyrants. It is probable, however, 
that the benefit accruing from this hopeful source was about 
as great as that from the expedient suggested by the sapience 
of the royal father, of getting together a party of the most 
erudite men of the age, to talk their best on high matters of 
literature and science, in the presence, and for the advantage, 
of a boy, who was probably meditating on the philosophy of 
frolics one half of the time, and literally dreaming of them 
the other. The time came at last for this royal receiver- 
general of wisdom to be a man, and to be married, for the 
good of the nation ; and then, it should seem, by Huet's own 
confession, that, along with the governor and preceptors^ he 
kicked away all the classics with a prodigious good- will. 



SPAIN.* 

A FEW more sketches of Spain are acceptable from so sensible 
a traveller as Mr. Semple, notwithstanding the continual 
diminution of the interest recently excited in the fate of that 
most miserable country : and the more acceptable, from the 
consideration that it may henceforward be very long before 
an Englishman will again be able to survey the country by 
so interior a route. Not, however, that the loss of such a 
privilege may warrant any very loud strains of lamentation, 
any more than the locking up of some large cemetery, that 
should have been heretofore accessible to the curiosity of every 
idle stranger, and the repeated ingress of those who had already 
explored it. One or two attentive inspections and accurate 

* A Second Joamey in Spain, in the Spring of 1809, from Lisbon, 
through the Western Skirts of the Sierra Horena, to Sevilla, Cordova, 
Granada, Malaga, and Qibraltar; and thence to Tetiian and Tangien. 
By Bobert Semple. 12mo. 1809. 
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descriptions of such a dreary repository, might fairly be 
expected to satisfy both the visitants of the place and the 
hearers of their report. They might reasonably conclude, 
that a gloomy sameness of appearance would long continue 
to rest on the objects in the subterraneous abode ; and that 
there could be therefore no inducement, on the ground of 
curiosity, to a re-examination, for a long time to come, — 
unless, indeed some strange convulsion, caused by natural or 
human violence, should throw the still figures and furniture 
of the region of death out of their order. It is true that a 
convulsion has been and is now disturbing the state of 
death, in which the human mind has so long reposed in 
Spain. But the report before us is enough to prove, that 
beyond a certain portion of mere physical ravage, the altera- 
tion is exceedingly small. There appears no symptom of 
discontent with the profoundest ignorance, — ^no perception of 
the superiority of neighbouring nations, — ^not the movement 
of a hair's breadth in recovery from any one prejudice 
or absurd custom, — ^not the faculty of even suspecting a 
defect in any one point of mechanism, agriculture, or policy, 
of which the uselessness, inconvenience, or mischief are 
palpably before the people's eyes every day ; and an exe- 
crable superstition, the best security for the long continuance 
of this state of intellectual death, remains as unshaken as the 
most ponderous tombstone in the whole country. To talk 
of the deliverance, the liberty, the glory, and so forth, of 
such a nation, as things to be the result of a year or two of 
anarchy and fighting, does really seem to be transgressing 
the utmost license allowable even in the language of a lam- 
poon or an Eastern fiction. And to expend, to a prodigious 
amount, the means, animate and inanimate, of a nation itself 
heavily pressed with burdens, in aiding the deliverance, as 
it is called, of such a people, without conveying the remotest 
hint of any measures corrective of barbarism, and tending to 
assuage the fury of fanaticism, would be quite worthy of a 
country where bigots and infidels should be contending for 
the political power. The mind seems sufficiently dead in 
Spain to ensure a protracted period of moral and intellectual 
sameness,— a monotony of ignorance and superstitioD, — what- 
ever may be the despot's name whose slaves the population 
are ultimately to become. ' 
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The historians who shall Jhurishy as the phrase is, in the 
latter part of the present century, and at remoter periods, will 
have to do the best they can to explain the policy on which 
the English nation has been acting during the' last twelve or 
twenty years. And it would be worth while for a person, 
who, though yet in the somewhat earlier part of life, has 
been, we will suppose, an intelligent observer of the transac- 
tions of the last few years, to consider, if he were to live to 
be asked for information, or for his opinion concerning them, 
forty or fifty years hence, by some one then preparing in the 
seriousness of history to state them, and comment on them, 
how he would answer such questions as these — Did the 
English nation at that time, in spite of all their vaunted 
illumination, and pretended spirit of liberty, entertain a 
real partiality for despots as such, for superstitious and intole- 
rant church establishments, and in short for that state of the 
whole social economy, which is at once the result and pre- 
server of ignorance and desperate corruption ? Or, in their 
terrified haste, to secure themselves against the ultimate 
ascendancy of a great rival power, were they eager to ally 
themselves with any sort of government possessing the sem- 
blance of a ready-organized military force, however such a 
government might be hated by its subjects, rather than wait 
to assist any nation to acquire the knowledge and freedom 
which would create a truly noble and powerful ally ? — as a 
person startled with the apprehension of an attack, will catch 
a loose rotten stick from a hedge, instead of taking time, 
when there is really time enough, to cut out and prepare 
a sound and elastic one : but in doing so, were the English 
nation besotted enough to believe that such allies could 
render them any effectual assistance ? And did that nation, 
in allying itself at so many points with the vilest despotism, 
entertain no apprehension that its own government might 
contract some similarity? Or is the truth of the whole 
matter no other than this, — that there was but little connexion 
but that of power, aided by delusion, between the English 
government and the English people ? 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL COMPARED. 

We cannot help wondering why, when Mr. Semple is so 
hopeless of any good among the Portuguese, he is so sanguine 
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with respect to the Spaniards ; as if the latter, according to 
his own descriptions, were not so deep in contented igno* 
ranee, — as if they had not also, in the same plenty, " its old 
rites, its superstitions, its prejudices of three centuries," and 
all the signs of " decrepitude," — as if the Spanish legislators 
and military commanders were not nearly as incapable, their 
ecclesiastics as stupid and intolerant, their adored sixpenny- 
worths of wax as numerous, their mobs as ferocious, and 
their accumulations of dirt as noisome, as those of Portugal. 
With respect, indeed, to any supposed analogy, in point of 
decline and decrepitude, between a nation and an aged 
individual, we cannot learn that the most sober class of 
philosophers esteem the notion anything more than a fancy ; 
but these matters of fact need no aid and aggravation from 
ingenious analogies to prove, that the nation have not mind 
enough for an enlightened system of co-operation against 
their enemy, and that they could not become a flourishing 
and happy people within vast lengths of time, if all the French 
on the peninsula -Were in one night, like the Egyptian 
locusts, carried into the sea. 

SPANISH PHEEDOH IMPROBABLE. 

As to Spain being a free nation, after the expulsion of the 
French, Mr. Semple acknowledges such a thing to be 
impossible ; and that they have not a guess at the meaning 
of the word. In saying this, he betrays not the slightest con- 
sciousness that he is assigning any reason why the wretched 
population should not be kept in the cauldron of war as long 
as fuel to keep it hot can be gathered from their own ravaged 
country, or supplied by the oppressive taxation of ours. No ; 
his affliction is, that the fighting has as yet been in too small a 
way ; and he proposes that the English army shall be aug- 
mented to 80,000 men, in a country where he knows that 
half of such a devouring number would soon perish from 
famine and want of shelter, should they even not once 
indulge in the deleterious luxury of meeting the French 
artillery. The Spanish people, thus aided, and, through 
favour of such an adventitious multitude, and the still greater 
multitude that would crowd in from Fttince to oppose them, 
partaking very largely of the comforts of famine, are to fight 
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on and glorioualj perish for the name of Ferdinand YII. ; 
which name Mr. Semple thinks will be an inexhaustible 
source of inspiration, and a substitute for subsistence. 
The wearer of this name, however, will be destroyed, he 
8A7S, by his savage captor, when it is seen how much ardour 
it keeps alive : but the triumph will, notwithstanding, be 
secured ; and then some other ignorant and feeble branch of 
the family may be had up, to be crowned the despot of 
Spain ; and thus the whole affair is to be finished, to the 
huge satisfaction, we will allow, of no small number of 
persons in Spain, who will (provided the new monarch so 
pleases) have the good luck of obtaining possession of 
numerous houses and farms which will have been left without 
owners. There are some persons of stout constitutions who 
can stand but little strong liquor ; and it is very curious to 
observe how many men of good heads, in the mental sense, 
cannot indulge five minutes in a speculation on Spain with- 
out reeling most woefully. 

It may be reasonably presumed that so sensible a thinker 
cannot be absurd on any subject — saving the project of send- 
ing 80,000 English into Spain to fight for Ferdinand. Our 
readers ought, therefore, to have the benefit of another of the 
reflections suggested to him by the 

POPISH SUPERSTITIONS. 

The particular instance was in a church at Granada, where 
**one woman, on entering, fell on her knees, and in that 
manner worked her way to the altar, where, having muttered 
a prayer, and crossed herself repeatedly, she rose, walked 
backwards to the door, when she knelt again and proceeded 
as before : the ceremony was thrice repeated.'* The traveller 
very properly exclaims against a superstition which can 
substitute the knees for the feet, in perambulations in which 
the latter would serve full as well. 
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AMELIORATION OF THE AFRICANS. 

Whoever is the person conscious of having originated the 
idea of the African institution, that person, it mav fairly 
be presumed, can have very few consciousnesses equally 
gratifying ; since it is an institution of which he may justly 
be confident of the permanent existence, and of which the 
operation must be infallibly beneficial as far as it can be 
extended, and may probably be at length extended, by at 
least an indirect influence, to the greater part of the least 
known and the most despised and oppressed division of the 
human race. That division has been regarded as so utterly 
abandoned to moral desolation, that it has been, compara- 
tively, but little comprehended, excepting with respect to 
the abolition of its trade in human creatures, within the 
schemes, or even the speculations, of benevolent projectors : 
and the references made to it have so ordinarily been those 
in which European and national pride has expressed con- 
tempt, or those in which philanthropy has expressed de- 
spondency, that our very language seems reluctant to admit 
such phrases as African civilization, African literature, 
African science. 

Most readers will recollect that this institution was 
formed immediately after the abolition of the slave trade, 
for the general object of attempting, for the benefit of the 
African nations, anything which could be devised by a 
combination of the most enlightened understandings, aided, 
for practical efforts, by whatever pecuniary means might 
be furnished by individual liberality, — and for the par- 
ticular one of exercising an extensive vigilance respecting 
the effectual enforcement of the abolition act, and detecting 
those attempts at evading, it which it was natural to expect 
would be made, but of which no man had anticipated the 
ample success and impunity which are now proved to have 
attended them. 

It may be presumed, that if all the grand improvements 
which at the present time distinguish, or have in past ages 
distinguished, some of the nations of the world, could be 

* Reports of the Committee of the African Xnstitution, 1807—1810. 
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traced to their origin, it would be found, in many instances, 
that those improvements suddenly arose and made a pro- 
digious advance under the genius of some individual, in 
each of these nations ; as we know to have been the fact 
in the instances of Cadmus, Monco Capac, Alfred, and 
P^r. It is acknowledged that conquest has been the harsh 
and most ordinary instrument of civilization ; but much has 
been effected by the gentler operation of commerce, next 
to Christianity the most powerful of the milder modes of 
civilizing barbarians; and this commerce can be set on foot 
without the intervention of war, or the concurrence of any 
extraordinary events or efforts. 

The Committee represent, in somewhat sanguine terms, 
that if once but a small number of individuals in a country 
can be induced to adopt improvements which are of a 
nature to give immediate and practical proof of advantage, 
their prevalence will rapidly extend on all sides. A happy 
and wonderful instance in point is doubtless afforded in the 
fact here cited in illustration — the quick progress of convic- 
tion which had accompanied Dr. Jenner's discovery into all 
parts of the world. But the small-pox is an evil very dread- 
ful to the imagination of even the most hardy or the most 
unthinking barbarians, and vaccination an expedient infi- 
nitely easy, a thing of a moment, involving no pain, no 
exertion of mind, no careful process of action, no toit no 
confinement, no change from accustomed habits. It would 
be easy to advert to Russia, China, our immediate neigh- 
bours, or even our own country, for numerous proofs of the 
very slow progress of any improvement which requires the 
surrender and reversal of any fixed habits, any considerable 
exercise of the understanding, or any great novelty of manual 
operation. 

Objections will be raised against the design on the ground 
of the African character, as it has been represented by the 
enemies of that unfortunate race. Many assert the radical 
nature of the negroes to be such as to doom them to an 
eternal impossibility of intellectual and moral excellence, 
and even to forbid their attainment of the humblest arts 
and advantages of civilization. Such judgment, pronounced 
by the oppressors of the Africans, is founded on an exag- 
gerated estimate of those very vices which these very oppres- 
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Bors themselves have created in them, by inflicting the 
misery and degradation of slavery, a condition in which 
some of the bad qualities imputed will inevitably be always 
found: bat that even these accusers are, in their testimony, 
so discordant with one another, ilnd with themselves, as to 
justify the opinion, even if there were no more direct 
evidence to rest it on, that the negroes, notwithstanding 
their debased condition, disclose so many favourable indica- 
tions as not to leave materials enough, of decidedly bad 
quality, for false accusers and unjust judges to elaborate 
into a comprehensive condenmation, without being betrayed, 
in the attempt, into the grossest inconsistencies and con* 
tradictions. 

The Beport proceeds to allege, in extenuation of the 
admitted faults of the negroes in the West Indies, that they 
have been left to a more complete ignorance than was ever 
perhaps suffered to remain among any part of the people 
of a civilised country, the mass of them having been denied 
any species or decree of education or religious instruction; 
notwithstanding its being a notorious fact, acknowledged 
by the planters tliemselves, that a striking improvement has 
been effected in the character of the slav^ss, in those parts 
oi the Islands which have permitted the labours of the 
missionaries sent by the <' charitable zeal of some religious 
societies in this country." 

The Committee then advert td various instances of the 
success of well-judged efforts for transforming barbarians 
into civilized societies, and very pointedly and triumphantly 
to the admirable plan successfully tried by the Quakers on 
the savages of North America, the one tribe of human 
beings of whose barbarous rovings scarcely any speculator 
had foreseen any other possible termination than the extinc-* 
tion of the wanderers. The promising effects of this origi- . 
nal contrivance for teaching these wild aborigines to find, 
for the first time, a home in their own country, and to 
adorn that home with the virtues, arts, and simple refine- 
ments which will render the vernal season of their civiliza- 
tion so enchanting to them and their benevolent instructors, 
are a proof of what may be done by a mere private associa- 
tion, and indeed as a proof of such associations being the 
fittest agents in plans of civilizing barbarians. 
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The indolence, and the Tices and miseries natnrallj 
attendant on the indolence, of the inhabitants of the African 
coast are perfectly brought home as a charge on the slave- 
trade, and, therefore, on the nations that have had the chief 
concern in that trade, not only by a just observation on its 
tendency to destroy all the motives to industry, but by the 
striking fact, that in their grosser forms they are confined 
to the coast. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR OOMMERCE WITH AFRICA. 

In the Second Report, the Committee, in illustration of 
the practicability of their grand expedient, the creation of 
an extensive traffic in African produce, made an ample 
enumeration of articles which Africa could furnish, to an 
indefinite extent, for exportation to Europe, if the natives 
could be made to feel a sufficient inducement, and be assisted 
with the requisite instruction, to cultivate and prepare 
them. Most of these productions are already found in the 
country, and the rest of the list could easily be brought to 
flourish there. Cotton is the one on which the Committee 
dwelt the most pointedly, as an article of great and almost 
immediate promise. They stated it to be already cultivated, 
rather extensively, on the African coast, though of a species 
inferior to what is required in the European market. The 
first opportunity was, therefore, to be seued for introducing 
a finer species of the p1|nt into that richly capable soil; 
and they had the pleasui^ of reporting, that, through the 
active good offices of Messrs. Hardcastle and Beyner, they 
had been put in possessiota, much sooner than they had 
any reason to expect, of a large quantity of excellent cotton 
seed, part of which, put up in small packages, so as to admit 
of its easy distribution, was already on its Way to Africa, 
and the remainder waiting the first conveyance. Rice, 
coflee, and indigo were among the other articles proposed 
to be made the first objects of encouragement in the new 
scheme of African cultivation. And as one practical move* 
ment in aid of that cultivation, the expedient was suggested 
(subject to the very limited condition of the Society's funds), 
of engaging in America or the West Indies respectable and 
well-qualified Africans, or descendants of Africans, to become 
the instructors of the natives and colonists of the coast in 
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the culture and preparation of these and other tropical pro- 
ductions. The . Committee suggested, also, the probable 
utility of offering medals, or other honorary rewards, to the 
most successful efforts in either the cultivation or the trade. 
This suggestion was followed up by the Board of Directors 
in an offered premium of fifty guineas, in plate or money, 
to the first importer into England of a given quantity, in a 
specified state, of cotton, rice, indigo, or coffee, the produce 
of Africa; or should plant, within the colony of Sierra 
Leone before the first of January, 1810, the greatest 
number of acres, not less than ten, with coffee plants. 
The objection expected to be heard to the importation of 
so much cotton as Africa can be made to produce beyond 
its own consumption — ^that it will injure the interests of 
our colonies in which cotton is cultivated — ^receives an 
incomparably better answer, than that our benevolence for 
an oppressed race should make us willing to promote their 
welfare, even at the expense of some slight sacrifices in 
other quarters; namely, '* that in proportion as the natives 
of Africa supply us with the raw material, they will be 
capable of paying for a larger quantity of the manufactured 
article." 

The other articles by means of which the Institution 
hopes to bring Africans at last into an advantageous com- 
merce with Europeans, even though they have none of their 
, relatives or neighbours to sell, are such as the following : 
gold, ivory, bees' wax, dye-woods, many kinds of timber, 
potash, palm oil, sugar, maleguetta pepper, spiceries, castor 
oil, arrowroot, tapioca, sago, tobacco, hides, sponge, opium, 
cochineal, and silk. 

THE SLAVE TKADE AN IMPEDIMENT TO COMMERCE. 

It may, however, be reasonably expected to be a very con- 
siderable time, before British captains and crews will be able 
to reconcile themselves to receive, with any tolerable temper, 
such articles as these for their lading, instead of those troops 
of distracted or sullen victims, they have been accustomed to 
cram and fetter down to suffocation and death in their vessels. 
There is hardly any luxury on earth which a little habit 
renders so delightful and indispensable as cruelty. The 
Africans themselves also have tasted of it so deeply, that it 
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may take a long course of years to clear tbeir imaginations of 
the hannting tempting ideas which suggest to them,^hen thej 
see a thicket, what an opportune place it would be to lurk 
in to spring on their prey; when they see a small village, 
what a rich midnight capture it would afford; when they 
see a gay, vigorous group, in the activity of labour or sport, 
what a triumph it would be to quench in a moment their 
vivacity, to overpower their struggles, to manacle their limbs, 
and to carry them down to the mart, thinking the while 
how much of the means of inebriation may be purchased 
with one, how many trinkets with another, and how many 
useful implements with a third. It is obvious, too, that a 
considerable time must have elapsed before the chiefs will 
be all perfectly convinced there is absolutely to be an end 
of the traffic in the persons of their subjects and their 
enemies; and also that, supposing this conviction universally 
and immediately complete, a considerable interval is likely 
to be consumed in confusion and imbecility between the 
forced cessation of a long accustomed mode of action, and 
the effectual adoption of a quite different one, among a 
people who have no enlightened speculative principles to 
guide them in the transition. Minds possessed of such 
principles, when an accustomed channel has been closed, 
can, by the application of them even to the most untried 
things, quickly ascertain the next most advantageous or 
most practicable course; but ignorant minds and nations 
come very slowly to find it out, through a long confusion of 
irregular and accidental movements, and waste, though 
of^n costly, experiments. It is the difference between a 
scientific practitioner in the mechanical or other arts, and 
a mere handicraftsman. The former, being possessed of 
general principles of art, if debarred from a particular 
department in which he has practised, will not be long in 
deciding what other practical branch he may most safely 
venture to attempt under the mere guidance of those prin- 
ciples, which are a medium through which he understands 
whatever is most essential in many branches. The latter, 
having worked merely by habit and pattern, is condemned, 
when thrown out of his particular employment, to look 
round despondingly on all others as things quite unknown 
to him, and on which he is to make a number of awkward. 
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and some perhaps mischievous trials, in order to find in 
which of them he may hope to get his hand in, and that 
too solely by means of practice. From such a view of the 
state of African understanding, the Society will prosecute, 
with peculiar earnestness, that part of their design, which 
aims at imparting instruction relative to the elementary 
principles of national interest. 

To the question, ** If Africa has such vast capabilities, 
what is the cause that they have remained so long unde- 
veloped?" the Committee have one constant reply — the 
slave trade: and in the Second Report a very striking 
description is given, in the words of Governor Ludlam, of 
some of the methods of obtaining slaves, of the intense and 
almost furious eagerness with which these methods had been 
plied for some time past, in the expectation of a speedy 
abolition of the trade, and of the consequent desolation of 
the country. It is the picture of a region hunted, throughout 
all its tracts, with hell-hounds. And, meanwhile, a Christian 
legislature was debating and procrastinating; giving pledges 
of acts to meet, in this or the other future year, the present, 
instant claims of justice; affecting to threaten, and winking 
permission; as if to give the fiends just the proper stimulus, 
and just the requisite space of time, to devour the whole of 
their desired prey, and leave an absolute desert for that 
legislature at length to denominate, in its abolition decree, 
— "peace," 

EUBOPEAK EDUCATIOK OF AFRICAlfS. 

The Third Report gave a concise and pleasing detail of 
operations; and must have afforded the Society that kind of 
pleasure which is felt in seeing a complex machine, of 
great expectation, beginning to work, and promising to 
work well. Several African youths, carefully trained 
during a number of years in England to several useful 
attainments, had been sent to Sierra Leone. An enlarged 
provision had been made there for the instruction of the 
sons of the chiefs, and for promoting the study, by Euro- 
peans, of the Arabic and Soosoo languages. More than 
fifteen tons of the best cotton seed had been transmitted; 
and it was heard that some of the first that had been sown 
was coming up. Printed instructions for its culture and 
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managemeDt bad been sent. A sample of bemp bad been 
received, wbicb, it was expected, would prove little inferior 
to tbe Russian, and would not cost more tban one-fourth of 
the price. Experiments were begining to be made on the 
culture of the mulbery-tree, Peruvian bark, tea, and tobacco. 
The offered premium had been awarded for the importation 
of cotton. Representations had been made to government 
respecting the duties on imports from Africa, which were so 
high on several articles as to amount nearly or quite to a 
prohibition. The direct trade between this country and 
Africa had been ascertained to have considerably increased 
since the cessation of the slave trade. *' Circumstances had 
come to the knowledge of the directors which left them no 
room to doubt that means were at that moment employed, 
by persons formerly engaged in the slave trade, for eluding 
the salutary provisions of the abolition act, and perpetuat- 
ing the guilt and misery of that traffic." They were earnestly 
intent on frustrating those means, but to explain publicly in 
what manner would, defeat the object. The same reserve 
was indispensable as to the measures which they avowed 
themselves to be pursuing to induce foreign nations to 
restrict or abandon their trade of slaves. " They had much 
pleasure in stating that his Majesty's ministers had shown 
themselves, on all occasions, fully disposed to promote, as 
far as it had been in their potoer^ the purposes of the Institu- 
tion." Letters from Sierra Leone, and one or two other 
points of the coast, had given the pleasing intelligence of 
fewer wars, and several palpable signs and promises of 
improvement, since the discontinuance of the slave trade. 
The Report terminates with a statement of expenses, amount- 
ing, from March, 1807, to Jan. 1, 1809, to £1,550 8s. 4d.; 
in every item of which expense the utmost attention had 
been paid to economy. Several facts mentioned clearly 
prove this laudable and indispensable care to have been 
maintained. The appendix contains several useful docu- 
ments of a commercial nature, and several very interesting 
accounts of the manners of African nations. 

The Fourth Report relates, almost exclusively, to the 
nefarious system of contriving means by which the slave 
trade has continued to be carried on, to a very great extent, 
in defiance of the English and American abolition laws. 
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ON THE QUALIFICATIONS OF A TRAVELLER.* 

Db. Clarke sajs, ^' a sense of unearned praise, bestowed 
by too eager anticipation, weighs heavy on his mind." There 
is no help for this. It is a man's own fault if he has made 
his main literary adventure additionally hazardous, by pre- 
cursory proofs of uncommon talents and acquirements. Oar 
author must submit to bear this evil, of meeting a very raised 
state of the public expectation ; and we fear we cannot 
honestly hold out to him the slenderest hope, that he will 
feel any alleviation of it, when preparing to publish the next 
part of the series of his travels. 

Dr. Clarke, we said, is r^arded as a traveller of no ordi- 
nary class ; and the truth is, he is of no class. He is superior 
to that peculiarity of taste and observation, by which the 
greater proportion of travellers are marked as of particular 
species ; the respective distinctions of which imply something 
much more limited and less dignified, than that comprehen- 
sive intelligence, which speculating on every place and object 
through the medium of every kind of knowledge, brings home 
an entire estimate of the regions surveyed. We have travel- 
lers whose tastes and qualifications are specially directed and 
adapted to the object of ascertaining elementary geographical 
facts, — the situations, divisions, and most obvious appearances 
of imperfectly known tracts of the earth ; of extending our 
knowledge of its minerals or vegetables ; of exploring and 
illustrating antiquities ; of accumulating facts and observa- 
tions relative to political economy ; of drawing sketches of 
national manners ; or of catching the light shapes of amuse- 
ment, and finding occasions of being witty. There have 
been travellers also, who, without any very specific pursuit, 
and without any considerable pretensions to either science 
or learning, have been content with the general exercise of 
mere good sense on such matters as are within its cognizance. 
Travellers of several of these classes, when they excel in 
their particular capacity, will always be regarded as valuable 

* Travels in various Countries of Europe, Asia, and Africa. By 
Edward Daniel Clarke, LL.D. Part the First : Russia, Tartary, and 
Turkey. 4to. 1810. 
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contributors to our knowledge or entertainment ; bat it is 
necessarily with a higher satisfaction, that we meet on his 
return a traveller, who unites in himself the qualifications 
for taking account of all those aspects of a country under 
which it would be contemplated, severally, by the specific 
classes of travellers ; a man, whose watchful and penetrating 
mind is never baffled, in any of its attempted operations, for 
want of an appropriate apparatus. The present author 
appears to meet this description in an extraordinary degree. 
He is a mineralogist, a botanist, a connoisseur — as to the arts 
to which that cant denomination most commonly refers — a 
critic, an antiquary, a historian, a lively painter of manners ; 
but all these qualifications are so involved and combined in 
the one element of general philosophic intelligence, that no 
one of them has an excessive predominance ; nor in the 
exercise of any one of them is the author's manner for a 
moment that which is usually observable in a man who can 
exercise no other. It is never the manner of the mere natural- 
ist, the mere connoisseur, &c. Sec, but of an enlightened 
observer who has learnt to judge of the absolute, in a great 
measure by the relative, importance of the various classes of 
facts and inquiries ; and never expends so much attention on 
one as to give it a disproportionate consequence, or excite a 
suspicion that he may not be master of the others. And that 
he is the master of the various departments, will be obvious 
to the reader by the time he has advanced through a moderate 
portion of the volume, in that remarkable appearance of ease 
with which he slightly adverts to, or more or less expatiates 
on, any of the facts or principles belonging to them, so unlike 
that effort and ostentation often visible in the references of 
writers, who have but a smattering of knowledge on subjects 
with which they are, notwithstanding, willing to have the 
credit of being acquainted. The same ease distinguishes also 
the style of our traveller, which is of natural construction, 
though the language of a scholar ; as free from vulgarity and 
every sort of slang, as from pomp and pedantry ; and in 
general happily descriptive. The writer is remarkably suc- 
cessful in putting the reader in possession of a fact by means 
of a delicate and dexterous turn of expression, where a bare 
explicit statement could by no possible choice of words avoid 
being grossly offensive. There are several instances of this in 

H 
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his descriptions of the surpassiDg abominations of Russian 
filth. 

Dr. Clarke enjojed high advantages in the latter part of 
his travelling enterprises, and in every part of the final com- 
position of his relation of them, — from his having visited so 
many countries. He appears to have seen whatever is most 
worthy of attention in almost all the countries of £urope. 
He was thus progressively acquiring, throughout a consider- 
able series of years, a more philosophic standard by which to 
estimate the difierent nations, by means of that wide com- 
parative view, which was enabling him to attain a collective 
estimate of incomparably the most important portion of the 
human race. One result of this advantage is, that the book 
is clear of all language of puerile surprise and extravagant 
wonderment. And besides the general and philosophic effect 
of this extensive experience on our author's representations, 
the reader has the benefit of it in many distinct particulars 
of coincidence or contrast between the nations. 

As to more general criticism, he will probably receive a 
larger portion of unqualified praise than any traveller for a 
century past. - Perhaps no predecessor has combined so many 
requisites ; no traveller was ever more vigilantly inquisitive, 
or saw more varieties of man and nature ; excepting a very 
few instances of surpassing and barely justifiable though suc- 
cessful temerity, no traveller has displayed more enterprise 
and resolution ; no traveller with a mind so pre^occupied with 
literature, has ever, as far as yet appears, gone out with less 
of prejudice and system, to be confirmed by and to pervert 
his observations ; no traveller did or will narrate with a 
more elegant simplicity, or describe more luminously. It may 
be added, that the regions he surveyed were in some parts 
but very imperfectly, or properly not at all, known to us, and 
are in most parts interesting. 

FAULTS OP TRAVELLERS. 

When predicting a large share oiunqutaUfied praise, we need 
not say we have a reference to the conspicuous faults or defects 
in most of the distinguished travellers of the past century. 
Some of them have notoriously pursued their researches, and 
composed their books, in the express character of infidels. 
Some have vitiated the information they have supplied by an 
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absurd nationality of spirit, or even the spirit of a mere political 
party. Others have regarded all mankind as purely so mach 
material for making satires. Others in exploring, with nohle 
enterprise, unknown and dangerous regions, have been 
materially deficient in the knowledge pre-requisite in order to 
elicit the knowledge which those regions might have afforded ; 
or possessing all the intellectaal requisites, they have given 
to their relations such a constant air of extravagance as to 
keep the reader in a perpetual state of unwilling suspicion, 
and leave the public mind requiring additional, and expecting 
opposite, evidence. The present traveller has left all such 
faults to their respective owners. 

FICTURS OF HUSaiA. 

With respect to Dr. Clarke's odioas picture of Russfia, its 
lines are so different from that unmeaning generality, and from 
that artificial distortion, by the one or the other of which fietion 
is betrayed ; its minute touches have all so much character, 
that the internal evidence of truth, combined with the con- 
fidence which there could be no good reason for withholding 
from a man like Dr. Clarke, ought to be quite sufficient to 
give perfect authority to his representation. But there was a 
time, a very short way back in history, when even in spite 
of thai verisimilitude which we can now perceive in his 
representation, and of the authority which his testimony 
derives from his character, we should have been all to a man 
enraged at such a description. For at that time, Russia was 
our grand co-operator in defence of social order and the 
Christian religion. We were all bounding from the earth 
with joy, at first hearing of the arrival, in the sooth of 
Europe, of the military Howard, the mild though energetic 
Sowarrow, to assist us in protecting the civilized world 
against the threatened return of barbarism ; every whiskered 
Scythian philanthropist in succession, down to Kutusof, has 
been the object of our affectum and worship ; the present 
autocrat was very lately our '* august and magnanimous 
ally ;" and as to the mass of his subjects, it was impossible 
for us to dream of their character consisting of any other than 
the most generous and heroic qualities, while we contemplated 
their representative legions that came so far southward to 
exhibit the virtues of a Russian camp. But since this monarch 
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and his heroic subjects so unaccountablj grew cool in 
spite of all the fire at Aasterlitz, and at last, for fear of draw- 
ing the same sort of heat to melt their own Moscovite snows, 
concluded to withdraw from our alliance, renounce even oar 
friendship, and leave our cause to its fate, it is necessarily 
evident to us that the monarch is a coward, a simpleton, or 
worse, and all his people vile barbarians. We, therefore, shall 
all and every of us receive a representation Uke that of Dr. 
Clarke with such a violence of welcome as will soon banish 
all the apprehensions, which even the scrupulous and severe 
justice, apparent in these two judgments passed on the same 
people, might else have tended to inspire. 

The general impression conveyed is, that the main body 
of the Russian population are in a strict sense heathens ; 
that though they hear and utter some of the leading names 
and terms of revealed religion, they do not connect with 
them any of the ideas which revelation was intended 
to impart; that they have no more notion of Christi- 
anity as a system of doctrines, than they have of any 
ancient or modern scheme of metaphysics ; that they are 
never permitted to look at the religion directly, but only see 
some distorted and fantastic reflections of a few of its memor- 
able facts on the varnish and tinsel of superstitious pomp and 
ceremonies, — the ecclesiastics being of no manner of use but 
to perform these ceremonies and consume the fruits of the 
earth ; that an inconceivable degree of childishness and 
absurdity predominates throughout the ceremonial, and makes 
its most splendid and solemn exhibitions as ludicrous as those 
on the stage of a mountebank ; and finally, that, as might be 
expected, the religion, so to call it, has scarcely any more 
salutary influence on the morals of the Russians, than if it 
were the coarse mjrthoiogy of their ancestors. The only 
recommendation of this Greek church religion is, that it is 
admirably adapted for an alliance with the Russian state, by 
its tendency to ^x. and aggravate the base servility of the 
popular mind. 

Very little is said by Dr. Clarke respecting the intellectual 
attainments of the clergy. Nor are we enabled to guess what 
proportion of the higher rank may have acquired, through 
the medium of French novels, and letters of the philosophes^ 
so much of shallow infidelity, as at once to laugh at the mum- 
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meries of their church, and identify them with Christianity. 
It should seem that the greatest number of them judge it 
more safe to be on reasonable good terms with the church 
and the Bogh. As to the lower order, they are evidently 
true and zealous believers. At proper times and places they will 
rash and crowd in a manner that endangers their limbs or 
lives, to touch a relic or consecrated picture ; even women 
being among this crowd, carrying their infants, and with 
tears of devotion lifting them up to make them perform this 
ceremony. When, during the fasting season of Lent, our 
travellers at any time offered a part of their dinner to the 
starving peasants in the cottages on the road from Petersburg 
to Moscow, "they would," says Dr. Clarke, "shudder*at the 
sight of it, and cast it to the dogs ; dashing out of their 
c^dren's hands, as an abomination, any food given to them ; 
and removing every particle that might be left entirely from 
their sight In drinking tea with a Cossack, he not only refused 
to have milk in his cup, but would not use a spoon that had 
been in the tea offered him with milk, although wiped care- 
fully with a napkin, till it had passed through scalding water." 
In another place he says, "a Russian hardly commits any 
action without this previous ceremony (of bowing and crossing 
himselO* If he is to serve as a coachman, and drive your 
carriage, his crossing occupfes two minutes before he is 
mounted. When he descends, the same motion is repeated. 
If a church is in view, you see him. at work with his head and 
hands, as if seized with St. Yitus's dance. If he makes any 
earnest protestation, or enters a room, or goes out, you are 
entertained with the same manual and capital exercise. When 
beggars return thanks for alms, the operation lasts a longer 
time ; and then between the crossing, by way of interlude, 
they generally touch their forehead to the earth." A grand 
point of conscience is made, by all ranks, of eating no kind 
of food that comes in season till the benediction of the priest 
has been pronounced, either on that which is brought into 
the market, or on the kind of food in general ;— our author's 
expressions not being sufficiently precise in mentioning this 
circumstance. A particular church near the Mareschal Bridge 
is set apart for the benediction of apples ; and this is not 
given until the first apple drops from the tree, which is 
brought in great form to the priest " A Mahometan would 
sooner eat pork, than a Bossian unconsecrated fruit'' 
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MOSCOW DCRINO EA8TEB. 

Dr. Clarke fortanately arrived at Moscow jost in time to 
witness all the pageants and excesses of Easter ; pageants, 
some of which he describes as more splendid than any he had 
seen in Popish countries, and excesses surpassing those of the 
Carnival of Venice. The bacchanalian furj with which the 
barbarous population bursts away, the instant the chain falls 
which superstition had stretched across, strongly illustrates 
the pemiciousness of those appointed austerities, which, 
having not the slightest connexion with the principle of real 
Christian mortification, give an artificial and tenfold impe- 
tuosity to the appetites and passions. As if intentionally to 
stimulate the confined human wild beast to absolute madness, 
several public ceremonies, at short intervals, precede the 
grand concluding one. The first of them is on the eve of 
Palm Sunday, when all the inhabitants of Moscow resort, in 
carriages, on horseback, or on foot, to the Kremlin,* for the 
purchase of palm-branches to place before their Boghs, and 
to decorate the sacred pictures in the streets or elsewhere. 
The procession thus bearing palm-branches is prodigious, and 
creates no small degree of gaiety, though carefully marked 
by signs appropriate to the season of humiliation ; for instance, 
among the people of quality, a "dirty tattered livery, a 
rotten harness, bad horses, a shabby vehicle," and " figures 
that seem to have escaped from the galleys" for postillions 
and lackeys. The next ceremonial and farcical piece of 
absurdity is performed in the cathedral by the archbishop, 
personating Christ, washing the feet of twelve monks who 
personate the twelve apostles. The consummate silliness that 
characterizes all the ecclesiastical ceremonies is in this 
instance attained by means of the archbishop and the monk 
who personates Peter adopting the interlocution recorded to 
have taken place between our Saviour and that apostle. The 
ceremony which terminates the series, surpassing all the pre- 
ceding parts, and suddenly letting loose the superstitious 
million of rampant barbarians, is celebrated two hours after 
midnight, in the morning of Easter Sunday. It is called the 
Ceremony of the Resurrection. 

The travellers found the archbishop and his clergy just 
commencing a procession round the cathedral, with banners, 

* A particular diviBion of the eity, a grotesque combioatioil of 
fortresses, palaces, and churches. 
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torches, cmdfixes, censers, sumptuous Testments, and what- 
ever else was requisite to make the pomp complete. They 
entered in the archbishop's train into the cathedral, in which 
the vastness of the assembly, the profusion of lights, the 
richness of the dresses^ and the loud chorus, filled them with 
astonishment When they became capable of fixing their 
attention on any one circumstance of the scene, it was arrested 
by the striking figures and most sumptuous dresses of the 
ecclesiastics. The dance of heads and arms in bowing and 
crossing was universal and almost incessant ; in the most 
zealous performance of which exercise, a Russian was detected 
by Dr. Clarke picking the other Englishman's pocket 

" After two hours had been spent in Tariouf) ceremonies^the 
archbishop advanced holding forth a cross, which all the people 
crowded to embrace, squeezing each other nearly to suffocation. As 
soon, however, as their eagerness had been somewhat satisfied, 
he retired to the sacristy, where patting on a plain purple robe, 
he again advanced, exclaiming three times, in a very loud voice, 
Chrut if rUen/ The most remarkable part of the ceremony now 
followed. The archbishop, descending into the body of the church, 
ooncladed the whole ceremony by crawling round the pavement 
on his hands and knees, kissing the consecrated pictures, whether 
on the pillars, the waUs, the altars, or the tombs ; the priests 
and all the j^eople imitating his example. Sepulchres were 
opened, and the mummied bodies of incorruptiole saints ex 
hibited, all of which underwent the same general kissing. Thus 
was Easter proclaimed : and riot and debauchery instantly broke 
loose." 

THE RUSSIAN ARISTOCRACY. 

*' As the nobles have rarely any money at command, their 
traffic in the fine arts, as in other things, is carried on by 
exchange. This sort of barter is of all things that in which 
they take the greatest delight. They purchase a picture for a 
carriage, or an embroidered suit of clothes, just as they pay 
their physician with a snuff-box. In everything the same in- 
fantine disposition is displayed; and, lilfe chudren, they are 
tired of their toys almost in the moment they have acquired 
them. The method of paying their physicians by trinkets 
might seem an inconvenience to the fiiculty; but it is not so. 
Dr. Bogerson at Petersburg, as I am informed, regularly 
received his snuff-box, and as regularly carried it to a jeweller 
for sale. The jeweller sold it again to the first nobleman who 
wanted a fee for his physician, so that the doctor obtained his 
box again; and at last the matter became so well understood 
between the jeweller and the physician, that it was considered 
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by both parties as a sort of bank-note, and no words were 
necessary in transacting the sale of it." 

As, however, the first venders, whether importers or 
manufacturers, of all those articles which form the subjects 
of so active and capricious a traffic among the nobility, must 
at all events be, on the whole, paid, and in some instances 
enriched; and as also the dealers, who in most cases will 
come between the first venders and the nobility, are not 
wise in their generation if they do not try the utmost of 
their faculties against the latter, — it might well be inquired 
where are the sources of the revenue that can long save 
such an aristocracy from beggary. Many of its members 
may indeed be on the borders of that condition; — as to the 
rest, the inquiry must be answered by those millions of 
wretched peasants, whose toils are supporting the boundless 
profligacy and folly of their lords, by a produce of which 
themselves partake but just enough to keep them alive. 
A part of the magnificent burden under which these 
labourers are crushecl, is the prodigious establishment of 
domestics, kept by the nobleman or prince. " In the house 
of the young Count Orlof alone, are no less than five hundred 
servants; many of them sumptuously clothed, and many 
others in rags." The wages, however, of these immense 
tribes of menials, he says, ^Mf wages they may be called, 
scarcely exceed an English halfpenny a day to each."* And 
small as this nominal allowance is, "it might have been 
omitted, for it is never paid. There are few of the nobles 
who think it any disgrace to owe their servants so trivial a 
debt. There is in fact no degree of meanness to which a 
Russian nobleman will not condescend. To enumerate the 
things of which we were eye-witnesses, would only weary 
and disgust the reader. I will end with one." And here 
he relates the clearly proved fact of a young nobleman 
stealing the hat of one of our travellers from their apart- 
ments. Whatever becomes of wages, debts, peasants, or 
moral respectability, it is indispensable to a man of high 
rank to have about him " A swarm of slaves, attendants, 
hirelings, and dependent sycophants.** 

BU8SIAK PEASANTRY. 

After such descriptions, we are not surprised to hear that 
'' The peasants often take the law into tlieir own hands, and 
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assassinate their lords. To prevent this, the latter live in 
cities remote from their own people, and altogether on- 
Biindful of all that concerns them, except the hard tribute 
they are to receive. Many of the Russian nobles dare not 
venture near their own villages, for fear of the vengeance 
they have merited by their crimes." Indeed, were it not 
for those habits of abject servility to superiors, in which the 
Russians are universally trained, we might wonder that 
revengeful despair does not hunt out and strike such tyrants in 
their cities and palaces. In reflecting on these representations, 
it nuiy possibly be suggested to the reader— and that without 
any doubt whatever of the substantial fidelity of the author s 
statements — toquestion whether some of the expressions, taken 
in their strictly literal import, would not seem to describe an 
impossible state of things. There cannot be a moment s hesi- 
tation to believe that the Russian nobles are thoughtless and 
stupid enough not to comprehend, and almost barbarous 
enough to disregard even if they would be supposed to 
comprehend, the obvious good policy, with respect to their 
own interest, of promoting the comforts of their peasants ; 
but the question would be, how the wretched multitude 
could actually be kept alive under such a destitution of the 
ordinary elements of subsistence; what remains for them 
to eat, after they are refused any share (beyond the absolute 
refuse) of any of the principal articles that the country 
they inhabit can produce — corn, milk, and animal food ? 
This is partly answered in a latter part of the volume, 
where we are informed that a prodigious quantity of fish is 
caught in the Don and the Sea of Azof, and conveyed over 
all the southern provinces of the empire. And we may 
suppose a portion of the produce of the soil, rather more 
considerable than would seem to be admitted by the literal 
meaning of our author's language, afforded to the peasants 
— ^and indeed this supposition is authorized by his expres- 
sions, when speaking of the allotments of lands to them — 
while yet it may be so scanty and so bad, as to leave them 
in a state of misery not on the whole exaggerated by his 
melancholy and indignant description. 

BUSSIAN SKRFDOK, OB WHITE 8LAYEBT. 

The fortunes of the nobles, ''are estimated by the number of 
their peasants, as West-India merchants reckon their income 
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bj the number of their h<^Bheads.'' And some of them hare 
seventy, and even ahundred thonsand of these peasants. These 
are, in the strictest sense, property, — as thej may be sold when* 
ever the proprietor pleases. And when his extravagant ex- 
penditure reduces him, as is often the case^ to adopt this 
expedient, it is probable the slaves are, for the most part, Tery 
indifferent about a transfer so little likely to make their con- 
dition worse. Instances, however, have been known, it seems, 
in which they have earnestly deprecated such an event': — 

"When the father of Count Golovkin was reduced to the 
necessity of selling a portion of his peasants, in consequence of 
debts contracted in the service of the crown, deputies from the 
number of his slaves came to Moscow, beseeching an audience 
of their lord. One venerable man, the oldest of the number 
advertised for sale, begged to know why they were to be so 
dismissed. * Because,* said the Count, ' I am in want of money, 
and must absolutely pay the debts I have contracted.* ' How 
much ? ' exclaimed at once all the deputies. * About thirty 
thousand roubles,' rejoined the Count. * God help us 1 do not 
sell us ; we will bring the money.'*' 

An instance like this is enough to show that even Russian 
boors have the affections, on which a generous master, and 
an enlightened and benign government co-operating with 
such generous masters, might take effectual hold to lead 
them gradually out of that wretched barbarism in which 
they have remained, unaltered, through so many ages. But, 
instead of any imperial or aristocratical plans or wishes 
directed toward such an object, we see, among the greater 
and smaller Russian holders of power, a general contempt 
for everything that could really tend to the respectability 
and happiness of a people, and for every faculty and feeling 
in human nature that is best adapted to be appealed to for 
the purpose of attracting human creatures into improvement. 
Indeed, there is no desire to lead them into improvement. 
They are of no known value or use, but to make soldiers 
for his Imperial Majesty, and labourers for the nobles; and, 
as ignorance and cudgels have thus far been found sufficient 
to train them for these uses, why should not the same 
discipline be sufficient still? Accordingly, a Russian states- 
man or noble is perfectly content that the thickest darkness 
should rest perpetually on this vast empire-^a darkness 
as profound as if all the shades and mists that have been 
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deared away from all the rest of Europe, by civilization, 
science, and religion, had rolled on this northern region, 
and there become accumulated into a preternatural midnight. 

RUSSIA ESSENTIALLY DESPOTIC 

A despotic monarchy is clearly the doom of this immense 
country for an indefinite length of time. And, even suppos- 
ing that once more, for the third or fourth time since the 
creation, the moral economy of human nature would be so 
far set aside as to permit a despot to possess consummate 
benevolence, as well as wisdom, it would still be difficult 
to conceive what he could do alone to raise the condition 
of the people. The expedient first presenting itself would 
be a plan for educating, civilizing, better sapporting, more 
lightly tasking, and ultimately emancipating the peasants 
of the crown. But, how long would the monarch be suffered 
to live, that should thus venture to make himself such 
a contrast to the whole body of his nobles, as to excite 
universal discontent, and, perhaps, symptoms of approaching 
rebellion among their slaves? 



ON EPIC POETRY.* 

Our times are unfavourable, to the last degree, to the writers 
of that kind of poetry commonly called Epic; a denomination 
about which there has been, among critics, a vast deal of 
superstition — a denomination as fairly applicable, for what 
any of them can show to the contrary, to any poetical narra- 
tion of the great military transactions that have decided the 
destiny of a state, as to the Iliad — a denomination, therefore, 
which might, with perfect propriety, have appeared in the 
title-page of this work, had the author deemed it worth 
while to be tenacious of so trifling a point of rank. The 
present times, we observe, are unfavourable, because a great 
part of the impressive power of the heroic poem obviously 
depends on the contrast between such transactions as it 
narrates and the ordinary course of human events. We have 

• The FbH of Cambria, a Poem. By Joaeph CotUe. 12mo. Two 
" ISIO. 
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verj naturally been accastomed to calculate the effect of this 
sort of poem, on an assumption that the fall of great states 
and monarchs, the extinction and creation of imperial dynas- ' 
ties, the exploits of great heroes, and such conflicts of armies 
as transfer whole nations to a new dominion, are things of 
so rare occurrence as to be of themselves aidapted to take 
possession of the utmost faculty of attention and wonder, 
and, therefore, to need nothing but the eloquence of poetry 
to give them an overpowering magnificence. In their 
plainest mode of representation they must rise before oar 
view, it is presumed, with somewhat of the aspect of sub- 
lime mountains: the effect of their appearing in poetry, 
will be as when those mountains are seen in the state of 
volcanoes. But this high advantage of the epic poem — 
its having the province of celebrating a class of events 
which, in even the humblest style of recital, would be ex- 
ceedingly striking to the imagination — ^is, along with so 
many other high and prescriptive things, totally abolished 
in the present age. The fall of monarchs — the end of a 
royal race — the catastrophe of empires — what solemn phrases 
these used to be, in the lessons of moralists, and the 
declamation of orators! How many pensive and awful 
reflections were they expected to awaken ! To what a remote, 
and lofty, and tragical order of ideas were we suppose to be 
aspiring when we uttered them I But the time is at length 
come for such ambitious phrases to express but the ordinary 
events taking place within our sight We are now become 
accustomed to reckon with great confidence, at the beginning of 
the year, that if we live to the end of it, we shall ouUi ve some 
one or other ancient kingdom that is co-existing with us on 
the first of January. We take not the smallest credit for any 
unusual foresight in the prognostication ; and when the event 
accordingly ti&es place, it seems so much a matter of course 
that it should have happened, that it is not till after a con- 
siderable interval of reflection that the mind admits any very 
grave impression of its importance. The impression is no^ 
so much made by the event itself directly, as by our reflective 
wonder that it has impressed us so little. But both oar 
direct and our reflective ideas of the magnitude of such an 
event are soon swept away by that incessant rapid progress 
of revolution, wliich is overturning another and still another 
throne — destroying the boundaries of states— either reducing 
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those states to the condition of provinces of one vast rapacious 
empire, or supplanting their ancient institutions bj new 
forms and names of government— and consigning the here- 
ditarj monarchs and their courts to obscurity and captivity, 
or driving them to the extremities and islands of Europe, or 
even to the other hemisphere. In this career of revolution, 
war has unfolded all its splendid and terrible forms, in such 
a crowded succession of enterprises and battles, with every 
imaginable circumstance of valour, skill, and destruction, 
that Its grandest exhibitions are become familiar to us, almost 
to insipidity. We read or talk, over our wine or our coffee, 
of some great battle that has recently decided the fate of a 
kingdom, with an emotion nearly as transient as of an old 
bridge, carried away in our neighbourhood by a flood, or a 
tree overthrown by the wind, or struck with lightning. It 
is, even after every allowance for the natural effect of itera- 
tion and familiarity, perfectly astonishing to observe what 
a degree of indifference has come to prevail in the general 
mind, at the view of events, the most awful in their imme- 
diate exhibition, and the most portentous as to their 
consequences. 

Now it is very evident that this state of the public mind 
mast be unfriendly in the extreme, as we began by asserting, 
to the labours and hopes of epic poets. It is the chief 
object of their unfortunate task to excite the sentiments of 
awe and astonishment by the representation of events, for 
the most part, of greatly inferior magnitude to those (of 
the very same class) which are just sufficing to keep up 
our newspapers and annual registers to the competent pitch 
for amusing us. It is true that the poets, by going back 
several ages for their subjects, have the advantage of 
exhibiting their heroes and great transactions with that 
venerable aspect of antiquity which is strangely imposing to 
the imagination ; but this is more than counterbalanced in 
favour of the newspapers by the momentous and direct 
relation of the present events to our own interests. The 
facts, too, of the epic narative, instead of occupying the 
mind so as to withdraw its attention from the present events, 
have a quite contrary operation, tending rather to reflect 
its thoughts back to these nearer and greater objects And 
this reflected attention involves comparison ; which we shall 
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be sure to make with a considerable degree of disposition 
to find the traasacdons of our own more magnificent than 
those of former ages. We shall thus be made to contemplate 
with more attention, and, though a kind of reacting pride, 
with more admiration, the events of the last year or month, 
in consequence of the poet's challenging us with a pompous 
display of the battles and revolutions of remote periods — 
so that not only we are likely to behave ill to contemporarj 
epic poets, but even Homer himself has need of all the 
sanctity of antiquity, and all the surrounding throngs of 
devotees of every time and nation, to protect him against the 
pert profaneness with which we might be tempted to ask, 
*' What are all your conflicts on the Phrygian plain, and what 
is the fall of Troy, compared with what is taking place in 
our times, about once every six months ? ** 



GRAMMATICAL CRITICISM.* 

It is unquestionably on Dr. Collyer's uncommon talent for 
illustration, by means of ideal painting, that he will wish 
chiefly to rest his reputation. We came to the present work 
prepared to receive a great deal of entertainment from this 
prominent characteristic of his writings. AVe were resolved 
to practise the utmost courtesy if we should And, as we oould 
not be surprised to flnd, that in the same manner as magicians 
used to be constantly tempted to employ the enchanted wand, 
even on occasions where an ordinary implement would have 
answered the purpose, the orator had recourse rather too often 
to the favourite expedient, the efficacy of which had been so 
well proved, — if we should find find metaphors, personifica- 
tions, and highly coloured scenes here and there somewhat 
unseasonably, as we might think, interrupting and suspend- 
ing the succession of thoughts simply instructive. It was an 
exercise of this benevolent feeling that repressed any senti- 
ment of dissatisfaction which might arise at seeing the Intro* 

* Lectures on Scripture Prophecy. By William Bengo Colly6r> 
D.D. 8vo. 1809. 
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ductory Lecture open with a magnificent and most elaborate 
metaphor, in contravention of the precepts and example of 
the greatest teachers and practitioners of eloquence, who have 
concurrently sanctioned it as a rule, that an explanatory 
introduction should begin with simplicity of thought and 
plainness of language. But in the most courteous temper of 
criticism there is no excusing such a commencement of an 
introduction as the following, without first making great 
allowances for juvenility : — 

*' In entering the temple of revelation, one of the first objects 
which has attracted the attention of all ages, and which consti- 
tutes a grand support, is the pillar of prophecy. Like the cele- 
brated obelisks of Egypt, it is covered with hieroglyphics^ which 
the wisdom of man, and the skill of science, in their combined 
efforts, attempted in vain to decipher. There is one interpreter 
whose elucidations never failed to render the inscription intelli- 
gible. It is Time. His hand retraces all the figures before the 
eyes of succeeding generations ; his interpretation is recorded 
by the pen of faithful, impartial history ; and by comparing the 
commentary with the original, we are able to comprehend both 
the one and the other. The pillar is adamant^ and resists the 
impression of age. Its inscriptions were written by hands which 
have long since mouldered into dust ; and by persons who did not 
themselves always understand what they wrote, nor were able 
to explain the characters which they formed ; but the substance 
of them was dictated bv God himself, and the column is his own 
workmanship. There have been many fruitless efforts made to 
shake this monument of infinite wisdom, and to erase these lines 
of unsearchable knowledge : but the pillar remains unmoved, 
the lines unimpaired, and the whole uninjured either by malice 
or by years. The parts of this singular elevation which stand 
near the roof of the temple, are covered with an impenetrable 
cloud. The whole pillar was once equally involved ; but Time, 
who has rolled away the mist from its base, shall at the 
destined period unveil the remaining part of it ; and while we 
shall be able to read the writing, he shall announce, with 
unerring perspicuity, the interpretation." 

Standing in an improper situation is not perhaps the 
only fault of this paragraph ; though it is highly laboured, 
carries certain marks of its author's approbation, and is 
indeed a fair specimen of the rhetorical part of his composi- 
tion. As it is always desirable that, when an author founds 
hifl principal distinction on one particular mode of excellence, 
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that excellence should be brought as near as possible to per- 
fection, we may venture to hope that two or three very slight 
remarks, in the way of exception, on the figure placed thus 
prominently forward in the front of Dr. Collyer's work, may 
contribute to induce him to study carefully the established 
laws of figurative composition. 

It may be worth while to notice, in the first place, the 
faulty verbal construction of the first sentence, — " objects 
which has : " — the antecedent to the relative " which," clearly 
is — " objects ** — and requires the verb to be in the same num- 
ber. — " In entering the temple of revelation : " — What enters? 
It would sound rather strangely to say that " all ages ** enter 
it; but unless this be the meaning, the first part of the sen- 
tence stands perfectly unconnected with the rest — ^Prophecy 
constitutes so large a part of the very substance of revela- 
tion, that it cannot, in just proportion of figure, be reduced 
to the dimensions and office of a " pillar.'* But allow pro- 
phecy to be put in this form and office— and then we must 
observe that the figure has a fatal defect, inasmuch as that 
which is the essence of prophecy is represented by merely a 
circumstance of the column ; it cannot be by its " hierogly- 
phics " that the pillar supports the edifice ; the figurative 
temple would stand unshaken though the hieroglyphics were 
effiiced. Is the " skill of science " something else than the 
"wisdom of man?" — We question, but with submission, 
the propriety of the word " decipher," as applied to hiero- 
glyphics, for the same reason that we should not speak of 
spelling hieroglyphics: the verb expresses a specific operation, 
which is perfectly inapplicable to the specific nature of the 
object. — " One interpreter — Time." It causes a confusion of 
ideas to personify so as to confine to one exclusive place 
and agency, a thing that we must unavoidably think of as 
existing and operating everywhere else at the same time. 
We think a correct personification should, while it continues 
before the mind, appear a competent organ of all those func- 
tions, the constant exercise of which we attribute to the thing 
personified. But we cannot dismiss our idea of time in the 
abstract, with its infinity of operations^ while looking at a 
figure named Time, standing perpetually by a pillar in a 
temple, ''to retrace his figures to all succeeding generations." 
— " His interpretation is recorded by history ; " which seems 
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to be saying, that history has been written precisely as 
explanation of prophecy, and that it is, of itself, such an 
explanation ; whereas history has no necessary reference to 
prophecy, being a record made, for the greater part, by men 
who never heard or never thought about the prophecies. 
Not history itself is the interpretation, but the result of the 
comparison made by the understanding between prophecy 
and history. How can it be said that by means of this 
comparison we are '* able to comprehend both the one and 
the other ? " We do not need it in order to understand 
history. What is the difference intended between *'not 
understanding what they wrote,** and "not being able to 
explain the characters which they formed?** How is it 
meant that the " column is God*s own workmanship," as a fact 
distinct from that of its inscriptions being " dictated by 
him ? " If the word " elevation " is adopted as a technical 
term, it is used without a knowledge of its meaning ; if as a 
common one, its being used to signify a pillar is an un- 
warrantable license. Towards the end, the whole figure is 
again thrown into complete confusion by a "cloud," a 
"mist," which it now appears was the cause, or a cause, 
of that unintelligibleness which we were at first taught to 
attribute to its being in hieroglyphics, and Time has now an 
inexplicable duplicity of operation in the discharge of his 
office. Finally, what is meant by our being "able to read 
the writing,'* as a thing distinct from his interpreting it 
to us ? 

We like our author most when he is enforcing, in a plain 
and serious style, some of the most obvious but solemn admoni- 
tions of religion ; and least, when he is ambitious to be 
argumentative, or splendid, or pathetic. In reasaningy we 
are compelled to acknowledge that he is apt to be rather loose 
and inconclusive, though indeed generally in the right, in 
virtue of not having been the first reasoner, in the order of 
time, that had handled the subjects. Many additional 
years, and much forced exercise, will be requisite to give the 
hard, cold, logical clench, to the gentle hand of our orator. 
Of the character of the splendid parts, we have already 
attempted a slight illustration, by means of a specimen. 
We earnestly wish our sensibility ^ould give itself freely 
forth to the scenes in the pathetic style. But we are unable 

I 
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to banish a certain perception of something yerj artificial in 
the management of those scenes. Occasions are sometimes 
evidently sought and contrived for presenting them ; as in the 
instance of the amplified picture of the sufferings of the negro 
slave, in the third lecture. And these parts come in as pieces 
intentionally set, and wrought to be affecting, with a most 
studious accumulation of circumstances and touches. This 
is so unlike the workings of that genuine sensibility which 
has sometimes made eloquence irresistible ! 7^t sensibility 
emanates involuntarily, imparting a temporary softness, or 
fervour, to the train of sentiments ; the thinking faculty 
being for a while actuated by the passions, constrained to 
utter its thoughts in the form of emotions, but insensibly 
recovering itself again into the clear intellectual state. The 
eloquence that expects to captivate the passions, at least the 
passions of those who have learnt to use their understandings, 
must beware of all artifice, prettiness, and little sentimental 
conceits. 



AMERICAN, INDIANS.* 

It is rather an effected epithet that stands forward as the 
first word in this volume ; but it suggests ideas of a Yerj 
magnificent order. At a period not so remote but that 
many archways and doorways that we frequently enter 
were constructed at a much earlier one ; not so remote but 
that many of our large houses contain articles of furniture 
which were cut and framed in the highest fashion of that 
time ; not so remote but that there are, in every district of 
England, trees still in a state of considerable vegetable 
vigour that were flourishing at that time, — the people of 
this country saw a few small forlorn parties of their perse- 
cuted countrymen quit the English shore, objects of com- 
passion to some of the spectators, and of contempt to the 

♦ Exploratory Travels through the Western Territories of North 
America, in the years 1805, 1806, 1807, by Order of the Qovemment of 
the United States. By Major Pike. 4to. 1811. 
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mach greater number. The posterity* of these virtuous 
outcasts, and of a few pai-ties of various character that 
subsequentlj embarked, at different times, for the same 
destination, followed by a succession of individuals and 
families whose transmigration from Europe was not of 
consequence enough for anj chronicles to record, are now 
the proprietors, on a tenure of necessary perpetuity, of so 
vast a portion of the earth, that they cannot survey it but in 
the way of "exploring^^ it. To learn the situation and 
extent of their lakes and mountains — to ascertain the 
course, the origin, and the very number, of their great 
rivers, they must send out formal expeditions of discovery : 
of which even the starting place must be several months' 
journey in advance from the points at which their ancestors 
first landed and established their diminutive colonies. The 
adventurers must be a band selected for extraordinary 
hardihood, both physical and mental ; must set out prepared 
to prosecute their project through all the changes of 
difficulty opposed by all the seasons of the year, with the 
addition of the evils incident to a variety of climates ; and 
must take leave of their friends as persons whom they may 
see no more. They must boldly leave behind them the last 
^nt traces of the operations and excursions of what is 
called civilized man, and stretch away into regions in 
which their adventures and fortunes will be a long time 
unknown, and where they might perish, and the period, the 
exact locality, the circumstances, and the causes of their 
fate, for ever remain a secret 

This is, at least, a very moderate description of the 
character of the grand adventure, recently conducted by 
Captains Lewis and Clarke, across the continent to the 
Pacific Ocean ; of which we have yet received no more 
satisfactory account than the meagre Journal of Patrick 
Gass. And though the expedition under Major Pike was 
appointed for a shorter reach, both of space and time, and 
was not directed through regions so absolutely unknown, 
yet it appears to have been accompanied by still greater 
sufferings and perils than were encountered by the other 
daring set of adventurers, and to have been executed with a 
quite equal degree of preserving energy. 

The party consisted of twenty-one persons, besides the 
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commander ; and thej set off, in high spirits, ** in a keel boat 
seventy feet long, provisioned for four months." A large 
share of the narrative is, necessarily, occupied in recounting 
the succession of sand-bars and islands, the rivers falling 
into the main stream, the ^^prairiei* and woodlands, the latter 
of which appear to form the larger proportion of the 
country, the accidents to the boat, and the hunting 
excursions made by individuab or small detachments, at 
the hazard of (what sometimes happened) being lost for 
several days. In one instance, two of the party were lost 
more than a week, during six days of which they had 
scarcely anything to eat. The Major made it a rule, that the 
main party should be constantly advancing, so that no detached 
individual could voluntarily straggle or linger. Game of the 
larger kind, such as elk and buffalo, was extremely rare in 
the earlier stages of their progress. They soon come to 
some samples of those formidable rapids and shoals which, 
in quick succession, were to impede and exhaust them 
throughout their whole course. 

The land presents no stupendous rocks, or caverns, or 
mountains ; no Elysian vales, no aromatic groves. The 
author does indeed celebrate one, or perhaps two positions, 
in so long a traverse, as commanding a magnificent view ; 
but, having never enjoyed, or never improved, the benefit of 
learning the rhetoric of description, he is honest enough to let 
almost a whole thousand miles of country appear, for the 
most part, a dreary, murky wilderness. To a reflective and 
imaginative mind, amusing itself at its ease in raising 
certain fine exhalations of sentiment and fancy from the 
collective mass of the traveller's slowly accumulated notices, 
thus placed before it at one view, there is something greatly 
Mublime in the ideas of almost boundless forests and 
savannahs, and almost endless streams. But this visionary 
aspect of the scene, these rainbow-coloured vapours, could 
have no existence to the traveller himself, while toiling for 
life under the pressure of the most ordinary, but urgent 
kind of wants, and the most unromantic kind of dangers. 
To him the real desert features were prominent in all 
their truth and dreariness, while his attention was fixed 
down to the currents and shoals of a troublesome river, and 
to a succession of long dead tracts of wood, swamp, and 
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coarse flat meadow-land ; to the animal productB of which 
he had to look for his precarious subsistence. 

The party soon ascended to the site of various encamp- 
ments of the Indians, with whom it was part of Major F.'s 
commission to take all opportunities of political rather than 
of commercial intercourse. And this he could do with very 
great advantage by aid of the impression which he states — 
and which indeed many of the facts he details prove — ^the 
Indians to have received of the formidable and commanding 
character of the Americans of the United States. He does 
not however pretend they are solely magnanimous qualities 
that the savages have learnt to attribute. 

The present work will completely coalesce, in its effect, 
with such former representations of sensible, honest tra- 
vellers as have brought into utter contempt the ravings of 
French philosophers, and the romancings of certain recent 
describers and historians of America among ourselves. To 
think what stuff we have read about the lofty virtues, the 
magnanimity, the generosity, the heroic patriotism, and the 
tender and ardent friendships of the American savages ! of 
beings whose first grand business, the obtaining of a subsis- 
tence from the animal spoils of the wilderness, can admit 
but of a second, that of destroying one another in a perpe- 
tual contest respecting the extent to which the several 
tribes may range aflter their prey. 

It is curious especially, and has struck us very 
forcibly, to observe how much the aboriginal character, 
when we are compelled to forego the advantage of 
beholding it through the medium of philosophical theory, 
of infidelity, or of poetry, is denuded of that sort of 
investing shade of gloomy sublimity, which used at once 
to darken and enlarge its features ; to observe what 
plain, coarse, vulgar things, an Indian's selfish policy, his 
flattery, roguery, debauchery, or cruelty, come to appear, 
when described by an honest, straightforward story-teller 
like our author. A number of what are called fine writers 
had contrived to bring the American character to our view, 
as a kind of portentous spectral form, seen in the twilight a 
little way backward from the opening of a cavern, — so seen 
as to give the imagination more power than the eyes. A 
man like the Migor makes the spectre come out at the word 
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of command, as he would one of his soldiers from a sentiy- 
box, and we see the figure with benefit of sunshine, reduced 
to the vulgar dimensions and attributes of man, and only in 
a certain assignable degree more ignorant, more revengeful, 
and more abhorrent of control, than the men of our English 
shops, farms, and colleges. It is true, at the same time, that 
the intercourse which the Indians have now for so long a 
time held with the Europeans, and the European Americans, 
has somewhat modified the cast, though not the elements of 
the Indian character, through the partial adoption of some 
European arts, implements, wants, notions, and vices ; and 
thus has contributed to that vulgarization, so to call it, of 
which we speak. If a camp on the Mississippi could be 
repossessed by the identical band that encamped on the spot 
three hundred years since, a somewhat more discriminated 
and striking character would be presented to our contempla- 
tion ; but still the incitements and acts of hunting, juggling, 
and massacre, whatever wild and fearful circumstances 
might then have given them a striking peculiarity of modey 
since lost, must have been in substance hugely similar to 
what they are now. 

Our officer held several grand talks, in full diplomatic 
formality, with the chiefs)[of several tribes, in which he 
briefly, frankly, and boldly (herein deviating most unwar- 
rantably from European precedent) explained the objects of 
his mission, and the wishes and intentions of his govern- 
ment ; and was answered, in several instances, in a style of 
much dignity and complaisance. One of the most important 
of these negociations was at the Falls of St Anthony, 
where, in an interview with a number of Sioux chiefs, he 
urged them to a peace with their great rivals the 
Chippeways. They answered doubtfully, like accomplished 
statesmen ; but readily acceded to his request of a grant of 
land to the amount of about 100,000 acres, for an establish- 
ment for the United States. When their signatures were 
requested to his grant, they demurred, on a principle of 
honour, as thinking their word ought to be enough ; till our 
author convinced them '^ it was not on their account but his 
own that he wished their signatures." 

The second journey or voyage (it was partly one and 
partly the other) was among the imperfectly known tracts 
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and rivers of the extensive territory denominated Louisiana, 
lying between the lower part of the Mississippi and Mexico, 
and recently acquired by the United States. The first 
thing in his commission was to convey home about fifty 
Osage and Pawnee Indians, most of whom had been recently 
redeemed, by the Americans, from captivity among the 
Potowatomies. In the execution of this charge, he was 
sometimes considerably incommoded by perverse dispositions 
and movements among those gentlefolk, who could not 
indeed be expected, under any circumstances, to be com- 
pletely divested of the Indian characteristics — ^insubordina- 
tion, fickleness, quarrelsomeness, suspicion, and a propensity 
to theft. 

The further objects to which our author had been ordered 
to direct his attention, were to effect something towards a 
permanent peace between the Osages and the Kanses, a 
small but exceedingly brave and warlike tribe in their 
vicinity ; to advance forward to the west, endeavouring to 
establish a good understanding between these and other 
tribes ; to proceed even as far as the country of the letans 
or Camanches, a powerful nation not far from the confines 
of ^ew Spain ; to open, if possible, a communication 
between this tribe and the government of the United 
States ; to explore the tracts about the head branches of 
the Arkansaw and Red rivers ; and, in short, to make all 
kinds of observations on all parts of the traversed country. 

It is exceedingly striking to contemplate the confir- 
mations, supplied by this volume, to the observation, that 
human nature is everywhere the same. These American 
tribes are kept by their mutual spirit of hostility in 
continual and most anxious alarm for their lives and 
families, and some of them are perishing down very near to 
extinction ; and yet any measures for establishing and 
consolidating peace seem the very last thing to occur to 
their thoughts. To destroy, is a luxury worth retaining at 
the price of being in constant danger of being destroyed. 
The Osages have made that one remove from the j>urely 
savage life, which places them morally in a worse state, 
while it shall last, than the purely savage state itself. They 
make their women raise considerable quantities of com, 
beans, and pumpkins. Corn is cultivated also by some of 
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the Indians of the Mississippi ; but manj of the tribes 
remain merely hunters. 

On the 14th of November, they came in sight of one of 
the snowy mountains of Mexico, so high that it remained in 
sight during all their marches, except when in valleys, till 
the 27th of January. Beaching at length a river, which 
they judged to be the head stream of the Red river, and 
therefore still within the territories claimed by the United 
States, the Major determined to erect a temporary fort, and 
remain there part of the winter. While thus employed, 
they received a visit from a Spanish officer, with a strong 
military party, who surprised our author by the information 
that the river on which he had erected his fort and set up 
the American flag, was no other than the Rio del Norte, 
confessedly within the Spanish territories. He was 
informed too, but with the greatest politeness, that it was 
desirable for him and his party to proceed to the capital of 
the province, and he knew it was useless to decline the 
invitation. We only need to add, that he was conducted a 
long journey from the subordinate station of Santa F^ to 
the superior one of Chihuahua ; that he underwent many 
formal, and not a few insidious examinations ; that he 
was obliged to surrender some of his papers ; that he 
maintained a high, rather a haughty, style of deportment ; 
that he and his associates experienced on the whole a very 
great share of politeness and respect ; and that, finally, he 
was conducted by a southern route, under the escort of a 
military party commanded by officers with whose manners 
he had great reason to be pleased, to the neighbourhood of 
the American station of Natchitoches. 
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f 

It seems this '^ kingdom" (the whole annual revenue of 
which may he a sum equal to that which the royal quarto 
accounts of it now published, and to be published within a 
few years, will cost us here in England) had been detected 
in a valley, or rather plain, surrounded by hills, between 
Bengal and Tibet ; and indeed bordering so nearly on this 
latter country, now no better than a dependency of China, 
that the emperor, or at least the governor of the nearest 
province, had cast a look towards it as an article which 
there could be no harm in picking up, to make a trif ing 
addition to the imperial dominions. As this, however, was 
a kind of amusement for which another great empire in 
Asia had acquired a very particular taste, it was natural 
that any outcry, however feeble, that might be made by the 
state about to be absorbed, would be listened to. with all due 
interest at Calcutta. It was certainly very undesirable that 
our worthy neighbour Ejen-Long, or whatever was his 
name, should pre-occupy a neat piece of ground, which, 
otherwise, might at some not very distant future time 
become (consistently, we mean, with aU proper regard had 
to justice and moderation) a commodious outlet and exten- 
sion to our too confined frontier. And besides, it was 
apprehended that that frontier might be in danger of 
becoming still more confined, if the redoubtable Kien-Long 
should be allowed to extend his royal domain to the foot of 
those hills, from the top of which his martial mandarins 
might almost see the sparkling of the sunshine on the 
Ganges. Yet the Indian Government felt considerable 
embarrassment in deliberating on the proper reply to the 
application made from the royal court of Nepaul, for nothing 
less than military aid against a Chinese army ; an army 
which, commanded by a kinsman of the emperor, had ad- 
vanced near the capital, under pretence of vindicating the 
emperor s friend, or rather subject, the Lama of Tibet, 
whose rights were alleged to have been violated by the 
government of NepauL There was no doubt that the ap- 

* An Acoount of the Kingdom of Nepaul in 1798. By Col. Kirk- 
patrick. Royal 4to. 1811. 
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pearance of two or three dozen English with firelocks, or even 
sticks, would drive back these formidable legions five times 
faster than they came ; but it would also have the effect of 
demolishing the frail, the truly porcelain commercial arrange- 
ments, between the Chinese and the East India Company. 
Any interference of this kind was therefore steadily re- 
fused ; while an offer was made, and, as better than nothing, 
accepted, of a deputation to proceed to Nepaul, to mediate 
between its government and the representative of the 
greatest of monarchs. The opportunity of getting a look at 
this shy people, in this secluded and well-protected valley, 
which no Englishman had ever yet entered, or at least 
returned to describe, was gladly seized by the masters of 
Bengal, who had for a good while been desirous of accom- 
plishing some such survey, and turning it to some good 
account. It was, therefore, no doubt, with the most exem- 
plary despatch that Captain Kirkpatrick, >vith a proper 
suite, was forwarded to Patna, there to be met, in order to 
be conducted to the place of destination, by a deputation 
from Nepaul. The deputation, arrived in proper place and 
time, informed him that the business had been compromised 
with his imperial highness the Chinese general, on terms 
which implied no small fear either of his invincible arms, 
or of British authoritative interference. For the sake of 
politeness, however, the envoy was invited to proceed, and 
finish as a matter of ceremony what had been undertaken as 
a matter of importance. Under this royal and flattering 
sanction, the party advanced through a wild country, inter- 
sected by numerous streams, and often broken into hills, 
precipices, and glens, with here and there an insignificant 
village or fort, and a patch of cultivation, till they came to 
the great forest, which forms a deep frontier to a very large 
proportion of the Nepaul territory, and which would evi- 
dently be capable of the most important service in its 
defence. Tlie chief actual benefit it affords is from a trafiSc 
in timber, of which large quantities are sent down by the 
rivers to the more southern country, under a heavy duty to 
the Nepaul government. 

At the foot of the Cheesapany mountain, they passed so 
close as to hear (for it does not seem they had the privilege 
of seeing) a cataract of fifty feet perpendicular ; and pro- 
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ceeded through a remarkahle glen, without enjoying a luxury 
reserved for more lucky travellers. *' I am assured/' says 
Colonel Eirkpatrick, ** that this spot is extremely suhject to 
violent gusts of wind, which, rushing from the intervals of 
the mountains, and canying with them innumerable pebbles, 
render it a very unpleasant stage for travellers, on whom 
these scattered fragments sometimes descend with the im- 
petuosity of a hailstorm." Through whatever perversity 
of our nature it may happen, it certainly is a fact, that, to 
the reader, it is much more agreeable that the traveller 
should have been in pains and perils, than that he should 
have gone on altogether commodiously. We acknowledge 
we had a very strong sensation of disappointment at seeing 
him get all the way through the border forest without any 
obstruction from the wild elephants, and without so much 
as once seeing a tiger, or any other formidable animal. And 
here, in this glen, we should have been gratified to have 
found the winds in proper action for a moderate pebble- 
shower. This deficiency of stimulus, however, is a little 
compensated in seeing him, a few stages farther on, in a 
situation in which it would evidently have been difficult to 
fall asleep in the softest hammock : — 

'* The path winds round the east face of the hill of Ekdunta, 
at no great distance from its brow, and is the moat alarming, if 
not the most dangerous passage, that oocurred in our whole 
journey. The breadth of it nowhere exceeds two feet, and it is 
in some places not so much. On one hand is the side of the hill, 
which, contrary to the general natui*e of these mountains, is 
here quite bare, affording neither shrub nor stone capable of 
sustaining the stumbling traveller, on whose other hand is a 
perpendicular precipice some hundred feet deep, at the bottom 
of which the Markoo-kola rushes impetuously over its rocky 
bed. When I perceived the situation I was in, I should have 
been very well pleased to have got on my legs : though, proba- 
bly, so sure-footed are the bearers, I was better in my hammock, 
whei'e, at all events, 1 was under the necessity of remaining, as 
the narrowness of the road did not allow of my quitting it witii 
safety." 

As a great proportion of t!ie surface of this country neces* 
sarily confines cultivation to the sides of the hills, it is also 
necessary that the cultivated ground should be laid out in 
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terraces, which being seen on all sides, form a striking fea- 
ture in the landscape of the oountrj. 

The Purbutties, or peasantry of the mountainous oountiy, 
are divided into four classes, distinguished by denominations 
denoting first, second, third, and fourth. '' The Owals (or 
first class) are those who possess five ploughs and upwards ; 
the Doems such as have from one to five ; the Seooms are 
those who, without being proprietors of ploughs, are con- 
sidered to be at the head of a few or more labourers ; the 
Chaurems are the mere labourers." The other peasantry, 
the Ryots, are of two classes, the one liable to a few specified, 
and the other to many arbitrary, claims of extra service from 
the prince and the Jaghiredar. 

The expenses of the military establishments are, for the 
most party discharged by assignments on land; though, in 
some instances, the soldier receives his pay from the treasury 
or from the granary. Portions of land are much preferred 
by the troops. The government, in assigning lands to its 
civil and military servants, considerately taJkes account of the 
respective numbers of their families; and is "particularly 
indulgent to the widows, orphans, and other destitute branches 
of them." The persons to whom villages are assigned, 
receive part of their revenue in fines for several classes of 
crimes ; and can hardly fail to take the most laudable pains 
for the enlargement of this source of their income. 

In the progress towards the metropolis, our author passed 
sundry temples of Bbowani, to whom, he says, "in her cha- 
racter of universal mother, or, in other words, Nature," many 
buffaloes are ofiered, on which the priests make no scruple 
to gormandize; having, a few years ago, received the god- 
dess's permission to do so, by a " special revelation of her 
divine will," in contradiction to the established Brahminical 
law. 

There are several considerable towns in the valley of 
Nepaul. Khatmanda is computed or guessed to contain 
50,000 inhabitants. The houses are mean almost universally, 
not excepting that of the rajah ; the streets are filthy and 
excessively narrow. Patna, the town of next importance, is 
a neater place. Bhatgong is more respectable than either of 
them, and is the favourite residence of the Brahmins. These 
places were the capitals of small distinct states previously to 
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the conquest of the whole valley by Purthi Nerain, the 
grandfather of the present rajah. A fourth town is mentioned 
as having cost this great hero so much trouble to reduce it, 
that when the place at last surrendered, he, in revenge, cut 
off the noses of all the males. Our author saw a great number 
of the persons who had been the subjects of this violence. 

A peaceable, industrious, and even ingenious race of people, 
called Newars, constitute a considerable minority of the 
inhabitants of the valley, and are its only artisans. They 
are of a character very distinct from that of the Hindoos, 
appear to entertain the superstition of Buddha, had once 
their dynasty, and bear with a tolerably good grace their 
present state of subjection, which indeed the government 
does not render very oppressive or degrading. 

As to the Hindoos, considering in how great a degree they 
have always, in this valley, been secluded from intercourse 
with the rest of India, and also that this is almost the only 
part of the country that has never felt the effects of 
Mahometan power, he was surprised to find so strong a 
similarity between these people and the inhabitants of 
Hindostan. 



HINDOO MYTHOLOGY.* 

Ths poem has a fair proportion of picturesque description, 
and sprightly, sometimes elegant, versification ; in which 
considerable dexterity is shown, in making a good number 
of Indian names glide down in tolerable amity with our 
vulgar English, with which their high and sacred caste makes 
them generally so reluctant to mingle. Whether this un- 
wonted complaisance of the Brahminical terms be through any 
favour and inspiration of the heathen gods, gratified to have 
their names celebrated by a Christian divine, is more than we 
ought to pretend to know, but certainly it would ill comport 
with any of our ideas of condescension, or even justice, that 

* The MetamorphosiB of Sona, a Hindoo Tale. With a Glossary 
deBcriptive of the Mythology of the Shaatras. By the Rev. John 
Diidiey. 12mo. 1810. 
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they should refuse their assistance to a clergyman, who, 
having performed due praises to Jehovah and Jesus Christ on 
a Sunday, is so delighted to join the work of Ganesa, 
Bhavani, &c., on the Monday. 

" Honour to thee, Ganesa, sapient lord — 
But next be thou, Bhavani, most adorM. 
Or if Nerbudda*8 name thou deign *st to bear, 
Nerbudda's praises gladly we declare," &c 

These are the first lines of the poem, and will certainly 
excuse us from any further quotation. To us, we will con- 
fess, it is not less astonishing than it is melancholy, to see a 
preacher of Christianity, who may be presumed to study the 
Bible with solemn attention, — who has reverently subscribed 
the religious articles of an institution expressly designed to 
preserve the authority and purity of Christian worship and 
doctrine, — and who is in the specific charge of the souls of a 
considerable number of his fellow-mortals, — thus formally 
and publicly bending at the altars of heathenism, and 
seriously uttering a language of adoration so explicit, that it 
would be impossible for a Brahmin to doubt whether the 
person uttering it meant to join him in his devotions. And 
on what ground, it may very fairly be asked, can it be doubted, 
whether a person who will write such language would join 
in the devotions of an Indian temple ? Indeed why should 
he decline to do so ? As far as the verbal ritual is concerned, 
what would he need to say more than such words as those 
we have quoted, to which we might have made many addi- 
tions, from the poem ? And what material difference, 
therefore, is there between uttering such ascriptions within 
certain walls, or without them — or on this side of the Indian 
ocean or the other ? How could such explicit phrases have 
any different meaning from that which they now expressly 
bear, if, being in India, our author were to utter them as the 
vocal service, added to finish those more substantial aids 
which Major Scott Waring has applauded our Indian 
government for granting to the pagan abominations ? 

In fixing this censure so seriously on Mr. Dudley, it would 
be unjust to decline noticing that the example was set him by 
a very distinguished culprit. We can yield to no man in 
the degree of our admiration of Sir W. Jones ; and it is 
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therefore the more painful to behold the splendour of his 
character and attainments suffering on one side an eternal 
eclipse. We can never deem it otherwise than a most 
eminently criminal violation of the laws inseparable from 
the true religion, to write hymns to Ganga, Bhavani, Durga, 
and a number more of the pagan divinities. As to the effect, 
however, the consolation is that the mischief is small. Very 
few persons, probably, ever did, or ever will read through 
these compositions, except such as were formally in quest of 
mere knowledge ; and nobody will read, with the slightest 
interest, Mr. Dudley's poem. 



SURINAM.* 

The author left Madeira in January. 1805, in an 
English merchantman called the Jason, sailing in company 
with another vessel, for the sake of a double show of wooden 
cannon for the distant amusement of any French or Spanish 
privateers that might be tired of seeing nothing but porpoises 
or dolphins. But to avoid rendering this formidable show 
too common and vulgar, they make a circuitous route to keep 
out of sight of some inquisitive Spaniards, and thus denied 
our author the gratification of seeing the Peak of Teneriffe. 
They got into the trade winds, had delightful weather, which 
left the sailors at leisure for mechanical employments, and 
were entertained with the sight of water-spouts, fiying fishes, 
and sharks. In mentioning the last, he very reasonably 
dissents from Mr. Pennant s belief, that one species of them 
defends its young by taking them down its throat. The 
dolphins, in ''their brilliant colours of green, gold, and 
purple," must have been a most beautiful sight — and never 
had a worthier spectator, if we may judge from the rich rays 
of sentiment and poetry in which that beauty is reflected by 
our author's imagination. 

MARTINIQUE. 

The island of Martinique is so frightfully infested with 
venomous reptiles, especially vipers, that it appears to be a 

• Narmtive of a Voyage to Surinam, and of a Kesidence there during 
1805, 1806, and 1807. By Baron Albert Von Sack. 4to. 1810. 
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matter of danger to stroll half a mile in the country, to turn 
out the children to play round the house, or even to go ahout 
the house itself without some degree of caution. It often 
happens to children, he says, that playing near the dwelling- 
houses in perfect health, they are the next moment '* brought 
home to their parents in the most tormenting agonies of 
inevitable death ;'' that the people of Martinique have so long 
endured these venomous companions, as to have acquired a 
kind of feeling as if the vipers came on the authority of 
invincible fate, with as good a right to bite the people as the 
people have to inhabit the country. The Baron, however, 
wants to inspirit the good people to contest this claim ; and 
proposes, as one expedient, the offer of considerable rewards 
to induce a number of the free negroes to employ themselves 
in searching out and destroying the reptiles, and as another, 
the introduction of some of the ichneumon tribe from I^ypt. 
If we recollect, the ichneumon eats the serpent. 

PARAMARIBO. 

Our author next describes the size, site, streets, squares, 
remarkable buildings, and variegated sorts of inhabitants, 
of the capital of Surinam, Paramaribo, which contains 
twenty thousand people, consisting of about two thou- 
sand Dutch, German, English, and French — three thou- 
sand German and Portuguese Jews— four thousand free 
negroes and people of colour — ^and eleven thousand slaves. 
He tells us of the canals in the streets, where the Indians 
come in their canoes, exhibiting many curious articles for 
sale ; of the rows of tamarind and orange trees in front of 
the houses ; of the Goda bird, a kind of nightingale, which 
often enters voluntarily into the house to sing, in notes of 
exquisite sweetness ; and of the gardens and public walks. 
As he always carries with him a good share of the spirit of 
a reformist and projector, it is not long before he finds out 
what a commodious thing it would be for the inhabitants to 
have some grand asylum from the " intense rays of the sun, 
where they might pleasantly keep their vital systems in order 
by gentle exercise ; " and proposes a plantation of palm-trees, 
so disposed as to form a grand hall or temple. 

The condition of things at Paramaribo is somewhat less 
that the very best possible, -» so much less as may be 
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deducted by the neighbourhood and the habitual dread of 
the revolted or bush negroes; by the necessity, in one 
district, of drinking brackish water, which produces '' ulcers 
and scorbutic complaints;" by the ague arising from the 
low marshy land in another plantation, by the difficulty, on 
another, of raising the kind of v^etables most serviceable 
for the sustenance of the n^roes; by the rude construction 
of the cotton mills, which occasion to the negroes a needless 
measure of painful labour; by a voracious insect which 
sometimes causes a failure in the crop of cotton; and by the 
more ambitious voracity of the sea, which is taking advan- 
tage of the numerous canals opening into it, to demolish the 
basis of all plantation, the land itself. He never beholds a 
grievance, however, without looking about for a remedy. 
With the destructive insect he is prepared to deal equally 
by fair means or foul; offering, as appears, to the enemy^ 
choice, either to be attracted from the cotton bud to some 
still more delicious vegetable (recommended to be planted 
close by the cotton for this purpose)^ or to be sent into non- 
existence by a pair of bellows, of which the tube is to pass 
through, and communicate with a small hollow globe,, con- 
taining burning coals and tobacco. 

Our author furnishes us with a short but entertaining 
account of the mode of celebrating, at Paramaribo^ the two 
great festival days, the first of the year, and the fourth of 
June. There is on the latter of these days, a grand ball» 
for the better sort The free negroes have their ball, too^ 
at which the musicians themselves are almost as much in 
motion as the dancers, while " those negroes who cannot 
get partners, will dance round a tree, or even to their own 
shadow." A dance is also given to the negro slaves; and 
the ladies are fond of seeing the females well dressed at this 
assembly. The males make a motley and grotesque appear- 
ance in the cast-off clothes of their masters, of all the dif- 
ferent fashions of half a century. 

DUTCH COLONIAL POLICY. 

Some retrospective observations are next ^ made on the 
line of policy which has been pursued with regard to this 
colony by its late Dutch masters. And it is stated, that the 
imposition of injudicious taxes and commercial restrictions, 
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and the opening' of a kind of banks to afford the temporary 
means of rash and extravagant speculation, had so power^ 
fully countervailed the fertility of the soil and the industry 
of the colonists, as to keep the interests of the settlement in 
a very dubious condition, previously to the revolt of the 
negroes, which threatened the total ruin of the colony, and 
actually reduced it to a state from vhich it has not even 
yet recovered to anything like that very moderate pitch of 
prosperity which it had at one time attained. The form of 
government, the Baron 8a3r8, has not been materially altered 
since the English obtained possession of the country. 

SEA cow AlVD OTHER NORTH AMERICAN LUXURIES. 

In glancing back from Paramaribo on the agreeable cir- 
•cumstances of this entertaining excursion, the Baron adverts 
briefly to a subject, for some formal notice of which several 
of the graver part of his readers will have been waiting 
with much impatience, and will wonder exceedingly to find 
him making a kind of apology to his correspondent for 
adverting to it at all. But they will soon forget to marvel 
at his philosophical or affected indifference to such a subject, 
in the eager interest which will absorb them while he is 
recounting, what — if they had been happy enough to share 
with him the plantation hospitalities — they might have 
eaten; sea-coWy which is ^'neither flesh nor fish;" taptV, an 
animal partly resembling a hog and partly a rhinoceros; 
fricasees and pies made of the equanna^ a beautiful kind of 
^' lizard " which lives solely on flowers and blossoms; "piUm" 
worraWy a caterpillar about a finger's length, and of the same 
thickness ; parrot broth, Muscovy duckSy pine apples which 
grow in the hedges, sapadiUa apple,** &c., &c It may, how- 
ever, somewhat soothe the vexation of such readers to find, 
that several of these delicacies are not the every-day regale 
of even the luxurious planters themselves; wlio re^ly con- 
descend to use beef, goat's meat, and the like for their 
ordinary course of fattening, and exhibit such refined 
varieties as we have mentioned, on the high occasions when 
they have to saturate their genteel high-fed friends, or such 
respectable strangers as our author. 

LONQEVITT OF THE LADIES IN SURINAX. 

In laudable gratitude to a climate which contributed so 
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much to the restoration of his health, he is zealous to main- 
tain that, with judicious care, a person maj, in Surinam, 
live as long as anjbodj ought to desire. He mentions 
several instances of extreme longevity, reaching no less than 
120 or 130 years. He brings his praises of the country to 
a climax, which wiU be irresistible with all his male and 
gallant readers: the climate is so " favourable to the ladies," 
he says, " that instances are not rare when they enter into 
the third or fourth marriage." It is, at the same time, 
acknowledged to be partly by their temperate mode of living 
that the cUmate is rendered so propitious to their longevity 
and conquests. As we are not informed respecting the 
proportionate numbers of the male and female inhabitants, 
we do not know whence the surplus quantity of husbands is 
obtained for so rapid a consumption. 

SLAYERT IN SVRINAK. 

With respect to the negroes, and the slave-trade, the 
Baron cannot bring himself to go all lengths with our 
English abolitionists. He acknowledges and deplores some 
of the enormities which have attended that traffic; but seems 
to assert, that its complete cessation will be the ruin of the 
Surinam plantations, because the increase of the negroes in 
the colony will not be at all adequate to their cultivation, 
owing, he says, to the great disproportion between the num- 
bers of the present black men and women. It is but very 
little interest that, at this time of day, an English philan- 
thropist can take in an argument on such a point. If it 
were really true that this colony must either return to the 
slave-trade, or to a wilderness, why, let it return to a wilder- 
ness. But it stands in no such alternative. The Baron 
brings no proof of any great inequality of numbers between 
the male and female negroes, taking the whole colony into 
the Acconnt. He only shows that in particular parts of the 
plantation service, the men greatly outnumber the women; 
and, at the same time, he declines to controvert Captain 
Steadman's statement, that the plantation service, in its 
strictest sense, occupies only about one-fourth of the number 
of negroes, including all ages, in the colony. It is evident 
too that in the more domestic part of the service, the women 
are full as many as the men. It is therefore, evident that 
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the births will bear a good proportion to the whole number 
of the black population, though not exactly the same pro- 
portion as it would, if the service admitted an equal distribu- 
tion of the men and women throughout all its departments. 
Besides, the distribution will undergo a continual modifica- 
tion, in consequence of that rapid progress towards an 
equality of numbers between the series, which is inevitable 
after importation has ceased. When there shall be as many 
females in the colony as males, which will come to be the 
case in a comparatively short term of years, it will prove, 
dther something injudicious in the arrangements of the 
planters, or something radically and essentially bad in the 
whole colonial system in America, if the progress of negro 
population be not as considerable as that of other tribes of 
mankind who are placed under favourable circumstances. 

Our author, however, insists on a continued importation 
from Africa; but then the whole method of procuring them 
there is to be so discreet, so generous, so humane, so free 
from all low pecuniary interest! All our agents in Africa 
are to be so kind, so conscientious, so incorruptible ! The 
slaves are to be bought from the chiefs who have taken 
them captives in war; but the war is never, in the very 
slightest degree, to originate in, or be encouraged by, the 
certainty that we are ready to purchase the captives ! and 
so forth. The whole scheme is as egregious a piece of folly, 
as ever a sensible and worthy man was forced upon by 
adopting a bad cause. 

From both the assertions and descriptions of our author 
we must believe, that the state of the slaves in Surinam is, 
on the whole, a very favourable specimen of the treatment 
of that race; and that it is very much mended since the 
time of Captain Steadman's residence in the colony. This is 
probably, in part, the natural result of the establishment of 
an English government, but much of it is through the mere 
policy which is dictated imperatively to the governors and 
planters by the fear of the busk gentry, with whom, however, 
it is probable no policy will avail to prevent the general 
body of the negroes from ultimately forming a junction — 
except the policy oi training them to knowledge and the 
Christian religion, relaxing the rigours of their servitude, 
and finally setting them free. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE MISSIONARIES.* ' 

The work begins with some notices of the College of Fort 
William^ which was founded, Maj, 1800, began its literary 
operations with great activity, and prosecuted them on a 
wide and still widening scale till 1806 ; at the end of which 
year the India Directors, alarmed at the great expense of the 
institution, reduced it within much narrower limits, — ^incom- 
patible with those extensive schemes of biblical translation, 
in the execution of which it had been for some time co* 
operating with the missionaries at Serampore. The College, 
our author informs us, is restored to a '* flourishing state, and 
has rec^ved the final sanction and patronage of the East 
India Company ;" but he does not state, whether its now 
consolidated constitution and means are such, as to enable 
it to resume its former designs in their whole extent He 
seems, however, to have no doubt of its effectual acceptance 
of Dr. Leyden's late offer to " superintend the translation of 
the Scriptures into seven languages, hitherto but little cul- 
tivated in India ; viz. Affghan,Cashmirian, Jaghatai, Siamese, 
' Bugis, Macassar, and Maldiviaian. 

All good men, and indeed some who are not good, but who 
are not therefore incapable of admiring magnificence of enter- 
prise, will join our author in his animated applause of this 
perfectly heroic project ; a project at the same time quite 
clear of presumption, in a man possessing the talents and 
acquirements which we have observed to be unanimously 
attributed to Dr. Leyden, by his learned Oriental contempo- 
raries. It presents a striking view of the difference of 
employment among human beings, that, while there are some 
men of powerful mind tracing on the map, perhaps at this 
very hour, the utmost limit to which they can venture to 
assume the possibility of extending conquest and desolation, 
and feeling a most lofty exultation in the consciousness of 
being the presiding and directing spirits of the design, there 
should be others who are daring to project a still more* 

* Christiaa BMawohM in Ana; with NotioM of the TVaiulation of 
the Soripturet into Oriental Langoagee. By the Rev. Olandiua 
Buchanan, D.D., late Yioe-ProYoat of the CoU^ of Fort William in 
BengaL Bvo. 1811. } 
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ambitious sweep of enterprise, against everything which 
revealed religion can find to give battle to, within the 
compass of a million of square miles. It is little less striking 
to consider, that the former class of heroes regard the pro- 
jects of the latter as, compared with their own, insignificant 
and contemptible ; and that poets and historians, who are 
among the most effectual moral teachers, are sure to do 
all they can to give confirmation and popularity to this 
estimate. 

The manner in which Dr. Buchanan alludes to the Baptist 
missionaries, calls for a slight notice, in passing. J£ the 
epithet ^* humble ** were a word of perfectly unequivocal 
meaning, synonymous with modest, or unassuming ; if it 
wei'e expressive simply of the reverse of ostentation and 
arrogance, and competently descriptive of the character of 
persons who, while they should be accomplishing great 
things, should speak of them in a language of the utmost 
moderation, — then, no epithet was ever more properly 
applied than this would be in the above passage. But it 
is needless to say, that the word is often employed in a 
very different sense ; and whoever observes the cautious 
parsimony of our author's allusions to the missionaries, — 
the coolness of his style when the mention of them is 
unavoidable, — and the management to place them in the 
back-ground, when their labours are to be mentioned in 
connexion with those of other distinguished Oriental scholars, 
— will be inclined to admit the suspicion, that the epithet 
''humble" is here applied in that sense, in which it inti- 
mates a certain degree of disparagement. Nor will this sus- 
picion be lessened, by the reader's observing what immense 
importance Dr. Buchanan constantly attaches to the point of 
Securing an active and engrossing predominance to our 
Established Church and its members, in the whole economy 
of Indian Christianity, — especially if, in addition, this reader 
should have heard of some circumstances in the intercourse 
of the reverend author with the missionaries. Should it be 
a correct surmise, that the expression in question conveys 
some sentiment of undervaluation and supercilious conde- 
scension, it will not be worth while to remark on the want 
of equity betrayed in such a sentiment ; since this defect of 
justice will be perfectly harmless to the feeUngs and the inter- 
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ests of the missionaries. But it may be worth while, we should 
think, as regarding Dr. Buchanan himself, to caution him 
against the impolicy of employing, relative to these men, and 
their operations, a diction tending to convey any other esti- 
mate, than that which will be fixed in the permanent award 
of learning and Christianity ; and that history, in describing, 
junong the great modem novelties, the scheme of Asiatic bib- 
lical translation, which is now becoming so magnificent both 
in its practical progress and in its promises, will have to 
record, that with these men the attempt began ; insomuch 
that, in all human probability, the Bible would not, but for 
them, have been accessible to one man of numerous millions, 
to whom it will be accessible before . the termination of the 
lives of these identical missionaries. The history will at 
the same time state, and cannot avoid the necessity of 
stating, that this great design was not, as many other great 
designs have been, much more indebted for its efficacy and 
execution to other agents, subsequently drawn into the 
employment, than to the originators themselves; but that 
those who formed it, began and prosecuted its execution on 
an extent, and with a rapidity, evincing that they were 
likely (a moderate prolongation of life being granted) to 
accomplish the greater part of the project, even though they 
should have no coadjutors or successors. Nor will the 
account stop here ; but go on to relate, that they continued 
to be the active leaders through all the stages of the progress 
thus far, and, very probably, that this precedency devolved, 
after their decease, to their sons, who are likely to have no 
aoperiors in the qualifications for carrying forward the great 
work. The history will assign to the names of these mis- 
sionaries, that high and perpetual distinction always con- 
ceded as due to those, who accomplish the first successful 
achievement in a new province. The increasing knowledge 
and accuracy, of the Indian school will progressively supply 
V :luabie means, for adding the last improvements to these 
works ; but to have been the first to undertake and finish 
such important labours in several languages, is to have pre- 
occupied the highest ground. We will just add, that history 
will also testify that these men, while gladly acceding to all 
liberal plans of co-operation, and accepting every kind of 
assistance with all thankfulness, and even <^ humility," did, 
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notwithstanding, maintain a yery dignified spirit of inde- 
pendence, and rejected instantly any proposals of such modes 
of coalition with the projects of other Europeans, as would 
have merged their well-organized system, and controlled 
their operations. 

We are not to be understood as implying, in this cautionary 
hint to the Doctor, that he has used with respect to the mis- 
sionaries, in this or his other works, any terms of a directly 
depreciating nature, excepting so far as the one we have par- 
ticularly noted is such. But we read with a very perverted 
apprehension, if there is not a systematical avoidance to give 
due prominence of representation to their energy, their 
talents, and their performances ; if there is not an obvious 
disposition to throw a fuller, richer light on the exertions^— 
even the much more limited and less important exertions— of 
other scholars ; if there are not, in short, some indications of 
a sectarian feeling, that is far from pleased that persons not 
connected with the Church of England should have obtained 
a precedence, from which they can never be displaced, in the 
biblical literature of the East. Even the formal expressions 
of applause have certain qualified turns and touches, that 
will not escape the attention of a reader whose vigilance is a 
little excited. Mentioning Dr. Carey and Mr. Marshman, 
Dr. Buchanan says, ^' two men whose names will probably 
go down to the latest posterity in India, as faithful trans* 
hitors of the Holy Scriptures.'' The adverb of uncertainty 
might as pertinently have been introduced, we suppose, into 
an assertion of the perpetuity of the fame of Wickliffe, 
Tindal, Luther, and so forth in Europe. And it is curious 
to compare this with the full, broad, and half-poetical terms 
in which, in the passage we have extracted, the everlasting 
remembrance is assured to Mr. Colebrooke, on the condition 
of his translating the Pentateuch into Sanscrit, after, and 
even at any distance after, the missionaries have translated 
the New Testament into that language; ''his name, as a 
Sanscrit scholar would then, indeed, live for ever.** We 
are far from wishing to press this point unfairly ; but, 
viewing the subject in the most impartial light, we are com- 
pelled to think, that our author assigns but a scanty tribute 
of applause to men whose names will be classed throughout 
^ ages with the world's best benefactors ; men whose works 
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speak for them in candid ears, with an energy that will bear 
them up, whatever means of diminisbment maj be employed 
by those, to whom we may devoutly wish a larger portion of 
magnanimity. 

TEMPLE OF JUGQBRNAUT. 

Our attention is next directed to the Hindoos, whose 
moral and religious condition the Doctor proposes to place 
in contrast with that of the native Christians, in the southern 
part of the peninsula. And certainly he could not have 
taken a more effectual way to qualify himself for exhibiting 
the first of the two pictures, than to visit the grand metropo- 
litan temple of Juggernaut in Orissa, at the time of the 
great annual festival, — celebrated by an assemblage of 
many hundreds of thousands of persons of both sexes, and 
all ages and castes, drawn from all parts of India. He gives 
from his journal a selection of most striking descriptions ; 
from which our room, however, will not admit of consider- 
able extract, and of which the whole is compressed, and 
every part so essential, as to preclude the possibility of any 
satisfactory abridgment. The series of description begins 
at a station called Buddruck : — 

** We know that we are approaching Juggernaut, and jet we 
are more than fifty miles from it, by the human bones which we 
have seen for some days strewed by the way. At this place we 
have been joined by several large bodies of pilgrims, perhaps 
S,000 in numbei^ who have oome nrom various parts of Northern 
India. Some ox them, with whom I have conversed, say that 
they have been two months on their march, travelling slowly 
in ue hottest season of the year, with their wives and children. 
Some old persons are among them who wish to die at Jugger- 
naut Numbers of pUgrims die on the road ; and their bodies 
generally remain unouried. On a plain, by the river, near the 
pUgrims* caravansera, at this place, there are more than a 
nimdred skulls. The dogs, jackals, and vultures, seem to live 
here on human prey. The vultures exhibit a shocking tameness. 
The obscene animals will not leave the body sometimes till 
we oome close to them. This Buddruck is a horrid place. 
Wherever I turn my eyes, I meet death in some shape or 
other. Surely Juggernaut cannot be worse than Buddioick.** 

The next extract purports to have been written some 
hours after coming in sight of the hideous place of desti- 
nation:-— 
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" Many thouBands of pUgrims have accompanied bb for some 
days past. They cover the roads before and behind as fieo' as the 
eye can reach. At nine o'clock this morning, the temple appeared 
in view at a great distance. When the multitude first saw it, 
they gave a shout, and fell to the ground and worshipped. I 
have heard nothing to-day but shouts and acclamations by the 
successive bodies of pilgrims. From the place where I now 
stand, I have a view of a host of people, like an army, encamped 
at the outer gate of the town of Juggernaut ; where a guard of 
soldiers is posted to prevent their entering the town until they 
have paid the pilgrims* tax. I passed a devotee to-day who laid 
himself down at every step, measuring the road to Jugger- 
naut, by the length of hU body, as a penance of merit to pease 
the god." 

When oar author advanced with the crowd toward the 
outer gate of the Juggernaut, a great number of the pilgrims 
pushed tumultuously round him, in order to enter by force, 
without paying the appointed tax, when the gate should be 
opened for him by the guard of soldiers stationed on the 
inside. He was warned of the danger too late for him to 
displace himself from the head of this dense and impetuous 
column ; which rushed irresistibly forward on the opening 
of the gate, impelling him violently before it, and choking 
up the entrance in such a manner, that he believed numbers 
would have been crushed to death if one of the wooden 
posts had not given way and fallen to the ground. The 
British superintendent sent additional soldiers to guard the 
inner gate, and afterwards informed our author that such 
tumultuous irruptions were no novelty to him, and that 
plumbers had been crushed to death on such occasions. And, 
assuredly, there is not another scene on terth, where a 
spectator would be so likely to regard fatal accidents as 
of trivial account. The multitude of human beings, or rather, 
waste quantity of human being, — ^the inexpressible debase- 
ment in which, in point of reason and moral sentiment| thej 
are all sunk and equalized, — the perfect indifference about 
one another's life or death, prevailing to the exclusion of all 
the combining sympathies of charity throughout so vast and 
condensed an assemblage, and letting the individual atoms 
appear, by this selfish disjunction, in a littleness and insig- 
nificance exactly in inverse proportion to the vastness of the 
mass ; — the indifference, too, which many of them show as 
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to their own lives, — ^the immenfie quantity of useless and 
vile action brought into one view, by the convention of so 
many myriads of befooled living creatures, — the personal 
squfdidness of a large proportion of them, — and the ofTensive- 
ness of the place to all the senses ; — all this together must, 
beyond any other exhibition within the reach of even 
Satanic contrivance, tend to make human nature (at least 
the Hindoo portion of it) both in its physical and moral 
part, appear a worthless thing, little better than a nuisance 
in the creation. A cultivated, but irreligious European, 
obliged to behold this spectacle a few years successively, 
would come to regard the bodies and souls of such people as 
of little more value than the weeds and shell-fish thrown on 
the beach, near which this hideous fane is built ; and the 
estimate of the most pious one would involuntarily and 
perpetually utter itself in the expression, " Hast thou made 
ail men in vain ? " 

Two days later, our author writes : — 

** I have seen Juggernaut." ** No record of ancient or modem 
history can give, I think, an adequate idea of this valley of 
death." *' The idol called Juggernaut has been considered as 
the Moloch of the present age ; and is justly so named, for the 
sacrifices offered up to him by self-devotement, are not less 
criminal, perhaps not less numerous, than those recorded of the 
the Molocn of Canaan. Two other idols accompany Juggernaut, 
namely Boloran and Shubudra, his brother and sister." '* They 
receive equal adoration, and sit on thrones of nearly equal 
height." 

**■ This morning I visited the temple ; a stupendous fabric, and 
truly commensurate with the extensive sway of the ' horrid 
king.^ As other temples are usually adorned with figures, 
emblematical of their religion, so Juggernaut has representations 
(numerous and various) of that vice which constitutes the essence 
of hU worship. The walls and gates are covered with indecent 
emblems, in massive and durable sculpture. I have also visited 
the sand plains by the sea, in so.ae places whitened bv the bones 
of the pilgrims ; and another place a little way out of the town, 
called by the English the Golgotha, where the dead bodies are 
usually cast forth ; and where does and vultures are ever seen. 
The vultures generally find out the prey first, and begin with 
the intestines ; for the flesh of the boay is too firm for their beaks 
immediately after death. But the dogs soon receive notice of 
the circumstance, generally from seeing the Hwries^ or corpse- 
earriers, returning Srom the place. On the approach of the dogs. 
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the vultures retire a few yards, and wait till the body be suffi- 
cientlj torn for easy deglutition. The vultures and dogs often 
feed together, and sometimes begin their attacks before the pil- 
grim is quite dead. There are four animals which are sometimes 
seen about a carcase, the dog, the jackal, the vulture, and the 
Hergedok^ or the Adjutant, called by Pennant, the Gigantic Crane.*^ 

The precincts of the god's habitation are so intolerably 
noisome, from filth, putrefaction, and various loathsome sights 
which our author briefly mentions, as to compel the English 
gentlemen who are stationed here, and whom he names, to 
reside on the shore, at the distance of more than a mile from 
the temple. Their refined society was, peculiarly grateful to 
him, under the oppression of spirits caused by the scene. 
In this point, however, they had no sympathetic feeling. '^ I 
was surprised," he says, " to see how little they seemed to be 
moved by the scenes of Juggernaut. They said they were 
now so accustomed to them, that they thought little of them. 
They had almost forgotten their first impressions.'' 

The 18th of June was the grand day : '^ At twelve o'clock 
this day, the Moloch of Hindostan was brought out of his 
temple amidst the acclamations of hundreds of thousands of 
his worshippers. When the idol was placed on his throne, 
a shout was raised by the multitude, such as I had never 
heard before. It continued equable for a few minutes, and 
then gradually died away." After an act of worship by a 
party of men who presented themselves before the idol with 
green branches, there was another prodigious shout, or 
rather, as our author says, ^* yell of approbation, united with 
a kind of hissing,^ This latter part of the sound was made 
by the women, ^'with the lips circular^ and the tongue 
vibrating, as if a serpent would speak by their organs." 

And what) at last, is that transcendent object which can 
attract rational beings from all parts of a vast r^on, bring 
them to a concentrated mass of many hundreds of thousands, 
and, by presenting itself to their sight, elevate their spirits 
to a most ardent universal frenzy, in spite of the exhaustion 
from their toilsome pilgrimages, and of the famine and death 
prevailing with hourly aggravation among them ? Probably 
the whole creation may not contain, on so prodigious a scale 
in point of numbers, within such narrow local limits, another 
instance of such a power of delusion— of such perversity of 
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intellectual natures. The object which excites to delirium 
more, perhaps, than half a million of minds at one moment 
in one place, is — ^a clumsily carved log of wood ! While, 
however, the god, taken distinctly, seems formed in defiance 
of aU the principles according to which we should calculate 
on a grand and irresistible impression on the imagination, it 
must be acknowledged that some of the secondary parts of 
the exhibition are tolerably well adapted to command at 
least a Hindoo's imagination, to which nothing is so sublime 
as huge bulk* it is with great propriety, that this 
*'lord of the world" comes out oo a chariot which fairly 
beats out of comparison the state coaches of all other gods 
and potentates :— 

^ The throne of the idol was placed on a stupendous car or 
tower about sixty feet inheigkt)(tes^mg on wheels which indented 
the ground deeply, as they turned slowly under the ponderous 
madiine. Attached to it were six cables, of the size and length 
of a ship's cable, by which the people drew it along. Upon the 
tower were the priests and satellites of the idol, surronnoing his 
throne. The idol is a block of wood, havinff a frightful visage 
painted black, with a distended mouth of a bloody colour. His 
arms are of gold, and he is dressed in gorgeous appareL The 
other two idols are of a white and yellow colour. Five elephants 
preceded the three towers, bearing towering flags, dressed in 
crimson caparisons, and having bells hanging to their caparisons, 
which sounded musically as they moved. 

As ^e idol advanced, Dr. Buchanan moved on with the 
crowd, under an impression of horror at the diab9lical 
character of the scene. The car repeatedly stopped, to allow 
an interval for the priests and other ministers of the god, 
stationed aloft near his throne, to recite verses and perform 
rites, the nature of which our author could not do more than 
hint in general language. He felt, he says, some degree of 
guilt in continuing a spectator. There will probably appear 
no just cause for this sentiment, when the importance is 
considered of our having an intelligent Christian evidence 
to the real and exact nature of this *' religion," the projects 
for attempting to enlighten and withdraw the votaries of 
which, have recently excited such a burst of rage in this 
country, — a rage that has left all its malice still smouldering, 
amidst the mortification from defeated effort and falsified 
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prediction. A partial and temporary suspension of the 
customarj laws of decorum, both in beholding and relating, 
if ever permissible, would have been so — for the purpose of 
placing in broad European daylight, that which is, confessedly, 
the most *^ sacred ** and triumphant exhibition, within the 
whole compass of a system, which has obtained among us so 
many avowals of veneration, and for applying to which 
even the plain scriptural terms concerning idolatry. Christian 
missionaries have been called bigots and madmen. But the 
propriety of having a witness, who has qualified himself by 
a full and recent inspection, will be still more obvious, when 
a fact is mentioned which Dr. Buchanan states most explicitly 
at the close of this account of Juggernaut, and which we 
shall take a future occasion to remark upon. 

The impression of horror, and the sense of guilt, grew so 
strong on our observer, that he w^as on the point of getting 
away, when he was arrested and detained by a new turn in 
the worship : — 

''After the tower had proceeded some way, a pilgrim an- 
nounced that he was ready to offer himself a sacrifice to the idol. 
He laid himself down in the road before the tower as it was 
moving along, lying on his face, with his arms stretched for- 
wards. The multitude passed round him, leaving the space 
clear, and he was crushed to death by the wheels of the tower. 
A shout of joy was raised to the god. He is said to smile when 
the libation of the blood is made. The people threw cowries, or 
small money, on the body of the victim, in approbation of the 
deed. He was left to view a considerable time, aud was then 
carried by the Hurries to the Qolgotha. How much I wished 
that the proprietors of India Stock could have attended the 
wheels of Juggernaut^ and seen this peculiar source of their 
revenue." 

Dr. Buchanan, who stayed only part of the time of the 
anniversary, recounts only this instance and another, — that 
of a woman who placed herself under the wheels the 
following day; in so ill-adjusted a manner, that she was but 
partially crushed, and continued alive several hours. 
Nothing but her bones remained next morning, when Dr. 
Buchanan passed the receiving place for the dead. The same 
place the next day presented another spectacle : — 

^'T beheld another distressing scene this morning at the ^ Place 
of Skulls ; ' a poor woman lying dead, or nearly dead, and her 
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two children bj her looking at the doga and Yiiltures which 
were near. The people passed without noticing the children. 
I asked them where was their home. Thej said ' thej had no 
home but where their mother was.' '* 

It is probable that this spectacle, multiplied a hundred or 
a thousand fold, would not have excited the smallest emotion 
of compassion in the infinite host of demoniacs. And this 
perfect abhorrence of the kinder sympathies, taken in con- 
nexion with that ardent delight with which our author says 
thej beheld the most indecent rites of the idolatry, may be, 
as he partly remarks, very fairly assumed as a correct 
illustration of the state of their " private manners, and their 
moral principles," — and we will add, a correct illustration, 
we do not say of the manners, but certainly of the moral 
principles, of those persons in Europe, who, while knowing 
the actual practice at the temples, and among the people of 
India, have vociferated, in a strain perfectly accordant to 
the hideous noise at Juggernaut, against the mischief that 
was attempting to be inflicted on the gentle, the amiable, 
the virtuous Hindoos, by means of missionaries and Bibles. 
Dr. Buchanan declines making a conjecture of the 
number of people assembled, but mentions the saying of the 
natives that a ** lack of the people (100,000) would not be 
missed." A Brahmin, of whom he inquired on the subject, 
professed his total inability to judge. But surely the British 
collector, who receives the aggregate of the payments for 
entrance through the gates, could at least give some reason- 
able guess. 

The very remarkable fact of the abrogation or suspension, 
at this place, during the festival, of the otherwise insuperable 
distinction of castes, by virtue of such a sovereign great- 
ness in the god as to reduce all things to a level before him, 
was particularly observed by our author, who saw ** the 
Brahmins with their heads uncovered in the open plain, 
falling down, in the midst of the SooderSy before the * horrid 
shape/ and mingling complacently with that polluted caste." 
He should have asked some of the Brahmins, whether 
this god is really a favourite with them ; for if he is, it is 
one of the strongest illustrations ever recorded of the power 
of superstition to reverse the natural laws of human 
feeling. 
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** The temple of Jaggemaut is under the immediftte control 
of the English Government^ who levy a tax on pilgrims as a 
source of revenue. See ' A Begulation (by the Bengal Govern- 
ment) for levyinff a Tax on Pil^ms resorting to the Temple of 
Juggernaut, and for the Superintendence and Management of 
the Temple. Passed April 3, 1806.' 

" The province of Orissa first became subject to the British 
Empire under the administration of the Marquis Wellesley, who 
permitted the pilgrims at first to visit Juggernaut without pay- 
ing tribute. It was proposed to his Lordship^ soon after, to pass 
the above regulation for the management of the temple, and 
levying the tax ; but he did not approve of it, and actually left 
the government without giving his sanction to the opprobrious 
law. When the measure was discussed by the succeeding 
Government, it was resisted by George Odny, Esq., one of the 
members of the Supreme Council, who recorded his solemn dis- 
sent on the proceedings of Government for transmission to 
England. The other members considered Jugsemaut to be a 
le^timate source of revenue, on the principle that money from 
other temples in Hindostan had long been brought into the 
treasury." 

For a considerable time past, the attention of the reflecting 
part of our countrymen has been excited by certain hints, 
gradually enlarging into something like distinct information, 
that the Government has made itself a direct party to Indian 
paganism.* It was with great difficulty, at first, that the 
reports on this subject obtained belief with some worthy 
people, in whose minds the kind of religious reverence they 
bad been early taught, and long accustomed to feel, for the 
authorities that preside over the affairs of nations, was incom- 
patible with the idea of the possibility of a Christian Govem- 

* Annual Expenaes of the Idol Juggernaut^ presented to Uie English 
Government. [Extracted from the Official Accounts.] 

Rupees. £ ster. 
1« Expenses attending the table of the idol . • 36,115 or 4,514 

2. Ditto of his drees or wearing apparel . • 2,712 „ 389 

3. Ditto of the wages of his servants . . 10,057 „ 1,259 

4. Ditto of contingent expenses at the different 

seasons of pil^image 10,989 „ 1,378 

5. Ditto of his elephants and horses . . 8,030 „ 878 
9. Ditto of his rutt or annual state carriage • • 6,718 „ 889 

Rupees 69,616 d(8,702 
In item third, " the wages of his servants,'* are included the wages of 
the GomieacmMt who are kept for the service of the temple. These 
facts speak a language that cannot be misunderstood. 
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ment taking under its express sanction and management a 
BjBtem of idolatrous practioes-^praetioes congenial with those 
which had excited their ahhorrence in reading the Old Testa- 
ment, and constrained their acquiescence in the justice which 
visited them on the nations with dreadful calamities, or with 
extermination. What I thej said, the GU>vernment of a 
Christian nation, which maintains a large and splendid 
establishment to promote and perpetuate the knowle^e and 
worship of the one Almighty Being — ^which sanctifies even its 
civil institutions with Christian rites — ^which thinks it neces- 
sary to adjure the consciences of its very excisemen by the 
living God, — and which appoints yearly, general fasts or 
thanksgivings, — such a government formally sanction and 
superintend a worship of the same atrocious nature as that 
of Baal and Moloch, and greatly more diversified and multi- 
plied in order to meet the demands and peculiarities of a 
countless legion of demon gods! 



ENQLISB SANCTION OF IDOLATRT. 

These idolatrous abominations are legislatively sanc- 
tioned by an adoption into the regular arrangements of 
the English Government, and made almost as formally 
a part of the system of state as the established church in this 
country, by the appointment of persons of talents and con- 
sideration (such as Uie British superintendent of Juggernaut)^ 
to inspect and manage the business of the temples, and take 
accounts of the dresses and carriages of the idol, nay even of 
the keeping of the companies of wretched females devoted 
from their childhood to the pollutions of these infernal dens. 
To show with what a perfect knowledge of the nature of these 
rites, the Government has thought proper thus to sanction 
them. Dr. Buchanan states, that the appropriate services to 
Juggernaut are solemnized " at the very doors of the English, 
almost under the eye of the supreme government." " Close 
to Ishera, a beautiful villa on the river's side, about eight 
miles from Calcutta, once the residence of Governor Hastings, 
and within view of the present Governor-General's eountry- 
hoose, there is a temple of this idol, which is oflen stained 
with haman blood." The author visited it at the grand festival 
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in May, 1807, celebrated by a concourse of about a hundred 
thousand persons, and gives an extract from his journal 
descriptive of the orgies, which were exactly of the same 
quality as those at the grand temple in Orissa. 

THE FtTNEBAL PILE. 

From the performances of the temple, Dr. Buchanan passes 
to those of the funeral pile ; and adds one more to the many 
descriptions which have not even yet, by familiarity with the 
subject^ cured us of wonder: — 

*' A horrid tragedy was acted, on the 12th instant (September, 
1807) near Barragore, a place about three miles from Calcutta, 
A Koolin Brahmin died at the advanced age of ninety-two. He 
had twelve wives ; and three of them were burned alive with his 
dead body. Of these three, one was a venerable lady, having white 
locks, who had been long known in the neighbourhood. Not 
bein^ able to walk, she was earned in a palanquin to the place 
bninmg ; and was then placed by the Brahmins on the funeral 
pile. The two other ladies were younger ; one of them was of 
a very pleasing and interesting countenance. The old lady was 
placed on one side of the dead husband, and the two other wives 
laid themselves down on the other side ; and then an old 
Brahmin, the eldest son of the deceased, applied his torch to the 
pile, with unaverted face. The pile suddenly blazed, for it was 
covered with combustibles ; and this human sacrifice was com- 
plete, amidst the din of drums and cymbals, and the shouts of 
JBrahmins." 



THE FIEST PROTESTANT MISSIONARIES. 

From these abominations, our author turns gladly to 
contemplate the moral condition of a favoured portion of 
the same race in the southern parts of the peninsula. — 
At Tranquebar he indulged the pensive, but elevating 
emotions which every man of high Christian ambition 
would feel at beholding, placed near together in one 
church, the sepulchres of the first Protestant missionaries, 
Ziegenbalg and Grnndler. A few days after he entered 
Tanjore, he heard for the first time the name of Swarts 
pronounced by a Hindoo ; and was received with friendly 
politeness by the Bajah,— a considerably intelligent man. 
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as it should seem, but a melaneholj illustration of human 
nature and of the power of error : for neither a long 
friendly intercourse with Swartz, nor a deep veneration 
for his memorjy have availed to withdraw lum from the 
worship of an object which Dr. Buchanan thus describes :— 

'^ On the following day, I went to view the Hindoo Temples, 
and saw the great Black Bull of Tanjore. It is eaid to be of 
one stone, hewn oat of a rock of ffranite ; and so large that the 
temple was built aronnd it While I surveyed it, I reflected on 
the multitude of natives who, during the last hundred yearly 
have worshipped this idol." 

Dr. Buchanan preached, in English, in Swartz's pulpit : — 

" After this service was ended, the ooneregation of Hindoos 
assembled in the same church, and filled Uie aisles and porches. 
The Tamul service commenced with some forms of praver, in 
which all the congregation join with loud fervour. A chapter 
of the Bible was then read, and a hymn of Luther's sung. After 
a short extempore prayer, during which the whole congregation 
knelt on the floor, the Bev. Dr. John delivered an animated 
discourse in the Tamuel tongue. Many persons had the OU<u 
in their hands, writing the sermon in the Tamuel short-hand. 
Mr. Cohloff assured me, that some of the elder students and 
catechists would not lose a word of the preacher, if he spoke 
deliberately." 

The contrast between this and the scene at Juggernaut 
is more consummately perfect than anything the powers 
of fiction could have created. And this is the difference 
at two points on the same line of coast, efifected among 
a people substantially alike at the beginning of that century, 
at the close of which there has been, among pretended 
Christians in England, a loud and prolonged cry for the sup- 
pression of the peaceful efforts for converting more of such 
people as those at Juggernaut, into such people as these in 
Tanjore. The author was gratified by everything he saw 
and heard among this pure and amiable section from the vast 
and degraded population of India— excepting their distress 
from the insufficient supply of teachers and bibles, and the 
deficiency of pecuniary means for extending Christian know- 
ledge, through the medium of schools and other modes of 
instruction, further into the country. Mr. Eohlofif stated, 
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that there were '^upwards of ten thousand Protestant 
Christians belonging to Tanjore and Tinavellj districts 
alone, who had not among them one complete oopj of the 
bible ; and that not one Christian perhaps in a hundred had 
a New Testament; and yet there are some copies of the 
Tamul Scriptures still to be sold at Tranquebar; but the 
poor natives cannot afford to purchase them." 



THE MALAYAN ARCHIPELAGO. 

Our author's observations are directed, in the next place, 
to the grand field opening to Christian enterprise and hope 
/in the Malayan Archipelago, where, in consequence of our 
crecent successes against the Dutch, the great islands, 
:Sumatra, Borneo, Java, Celebes, with various inferior 
•ones* and also the peninsula of Malacca, have acquired a 
claim to receive from English intelligence and Christianity 
the Illumination to which, it may be hoped, the knowledge 
already imparted by the Dutch is but the dawn. 

'"'What a noble field here opens to the view of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, and of the Bible Society ! 
' One hundred thousand Malay Bibles will not suffice to supply 
the Malay Christians.* *' 



FABEKTS EATEN BT THEIB CHILDBEN. 

It is to be understood that the Christianized Malays con- 
«titate but a diminutive proportion of the population of 
this Archipelago, and the author dwells strongly on the 
almost incredible barbarism of the nations in the interior 
of these islandfl— Halting Dr. Leyden's account, that among 
the Batta tribes io Sumatra it is an approved custom, that 
^' When a man becomes infirm and weary of the world, he 
invites his own children to eat him, in the season when 
salt and limes are cheapest. He then ascends a tree, round 
which his friends and offspring assemble, and, as they shake 
the tree, join in a funeral dirge, the import of which is 
* The season is come— the fruit is ripe — and it must descend.' 
The victim descends, and those who are nearest and dearest 
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lo him deprive him of life, and devour his remains in a 
solemn banqoet." 

THE STBIAN CHRISTIANS. 

The Syrian Christians of Malajahi,* are the subject of 
a large and very interesting portion of the volume. When 
the Portuguese^ about three centuries since, reached India, 
they were surprised and pleased at finding more than a 
hundred Christian Churches on the Malabar coast But 
their pleasure was turned into indignation, on discovering 
that these Christians were desperate schismatics and here- 
tics, being entirely ignorant of the Pope, and refusing to 
acknowledge him after this ignorance had been kindly 
removed by their European brethren. They had "For 
1,300 years past enjoyed a succession of Bishops appointed 
by the Patriarch of Antioch. ' We,' said they, * are of the 
true faith, whatever you from the West may be ; for we 
come from the place where the followers of Christ were first 
called Christians.' " Their simplicity and obstinacy, how- 
ever, underwent the discipline of the Inquisition — its fires 
not omitted—as soon as the Portuguese had gained sufficient 
strength to establish it at Goa. This rigour failing to effect 
the object, was, after a while, tempered down into a sort of 
conciliation, which condescended to a compromise by which 
the sovereignty of the Pope was acknowledged, and a portion 
of the Bomish ritual admitted, but the ancient liturgy of the 
Syrians retained, and in the native language — ^though with 
very great difficulty, and not without a purgation of its 
errors by a popish archbishop. The posterity of these 
Christians are the present Roman Catholics of Malabar. 

But no art or force availed to reduce to this subjection 
the Christians residing at a distance from the coast. They 
preferred even abandoning their homes^ taking refuge among 
the mountains, and throwing themselves on the protection 
of the native heathen princes. Their descendants have 
remained chiefly in the most secluded districts of the conn- 
txy, and have been so little heard of for two hundred years, 

* " Kalay-ala ii the proper name for the whole oountiy of TraTaacore 
and Halabar* oomprehending the territory between the monntaina and 
the lea, from Ci^ Oomorin to Cane Illi or Dilly. The language of 
thate ea^tennTe regions is called Maiayalim, and aometimet Malabar.'* 
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that even the existence of such a people has heen sometimes 
called in question. Dr. Buchanan resolved to find them out, 
investigate their literature and history, collect some of their 
bihlical manuscripts, and endeavour to engage them in 
translations. This journey was permitted by the Rajah of 
Travanoore, in whose dominions they reside. There is no 
attempting any abstract of the relation of the Doctor's visits 
to a considerable number of the churches, his conversations 
with their clergy, and his inspection of their books. It 
abounds throughout with the most curious particulars. At 
the first church, which is in the vicinity of the Bomish 
Christians, and in which he found some defect of simplicity 
owing to that circumstance, he was received with a degree 
of suspicion, from the recollection of the visits they had 
often received from popish emissaries, on purposes appro- 
priate to that character — and, from a strange persuasion, the 
Doctor says, that the English, too, are of the popish church. 
They were reconciled after a little intercourse, and an ami- 
cable debate with the priests ensued, on the question whether 
the Gospels were first written in Syriac, of which they 
maintained the affirmative. At the next church, that of 
Chinganoor, he was struck with the appearance of one of 
the strongest practical effects of Christianity, the free con- 
dition and unaffected dignity of the women. The general 
air of poverty and depression was explained by complaints 
of the tyranny of the native princes, and of the extinction 
of the former glory of the Syrian church. He answered 
with a consolatory assurance that *^ the glory of a Church 
could never die if it preserved the Bible." At Cande-nad, 
Dr. Buchanan was introduced to Mar Dionysius, the Metro- 
politan of the Syrian Church ; with whom he had several 
interesting conversations, in which they discussed a topic of 
no small delicacy, the advantages of some kind of union 
between the English and Syrian episcopacy. This discus- 
sion had been preceded by one with several priests, who 
reported the argument to the bishop, on the still more deli- 
cate question of the channel through which the English 
Church has derived from the Apostles the power of Ordina- 
tion. It appears to have been with a considerable effort of 
resolution that he plainly acknowledged that channel to be^ 
that very Church which had sent to these Malabar Christians 
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&U the charities of the Inqaisition. The possible advantages 
of the supposed union were represented to the bishop ; who at 
length expressed in a sort of polite general way, his willingness 
to assent to such a project, provided — various oonditionali- 
ties, which it would take more than his and his successor's 
life to adjust to the mutual satisfaction of the contracting 
parties. 

THE INQUISITION AT GOA. 

But the most curious part of the book, is an account of 
the Doctor's visit to the Inquisition at Qoa. So widely is 
the English name accompanied by a formidable idea of 
power, that he could divest himself of any oppressive sense 
of danger, in entering within the gates of a mansion 
unspeakably more horrid than the temple of Juggernaut — 
supping with an Inquisitor, disputing with him on heretical 
tenets, questioning him relative to the '* secrets of the prison- 
house " — and sleeping under a roof which extended also 
over the ** Chamber of Torture." Nor was this edifice a 
mere monument of former iniquities. The execrable Court 
continues in fuU power and activity, the only restraint that 
has been imposed on its operations being that its executions, 
instead of their former publicity, are to be perpetrated 
within its walls ; by which regulation a still more dark and 
deadly character is given to its economy. The Doctor made 
at last the daring and repeated and urgent request, to be 
suffered to see the reported two hundred cells of the dungeons, 
and to examine some of their inhabitants. He was refused 
in a manner that left him no doubt of its being time for him 
to take his departure. One plea on which he ui^ed his claim 
for information was that this Court maintains a cognizance 
over considerable portions of a territory, now placed within 
the line of the British Indian empire ; and, therefore, for 
anything that can be known to the contrary, there be on the 
rack, at this very hour, persons taken from among the 
population over which we boast of having extended our 
protection. 

It is on this special ground — that the boundary of the 
sphere of the Inquisition presumes to intersect that of the 
British dominion, — a line which ought to be fortified against 
any such violation with as many terrors as array themselves 
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on the limit of the enchanted grove in the '^Jerusalem 
DeliyeFed," — ^that Dr. Bnchanan ventures a snhmissive and 
almost plaintive hint of a question, Whether the English 
nation might not he authorized to make some kind of 
remonstrance to the Portuguese government, relative to the 
powers and proceedings of this infernal H0I7 Office at 60a. 

Are we to go on exerting and consuming our utmost 
strength, fattening the verj soil of Portugal with successive 
thousands of the dead bodies of our Protestant countrymen, 
to restore or establish a government, the first independent 
act of which, for anything we dare think of stipulating to 
the contrary, may be the re-erection of the Inquisition in that 
country, and to which, in the meantime, we must not pre- 
sume to address one word, in the tone of authority, relative 
to the cognizance exercised at the present time by its Inqui* 
sition at Groa over our own Indian subjects. Were there not 
something very melancholy in the fact, that a nation mighty 
for schemes of war, should, from a moral cause, be pitiably 
imbecile for purposes of reformation in society, it would be 
irresistibly ludicrous to hear this timid submissive kind of 
language, respecting our power or our right to mend the 
Portuguese government^ by just so much as it would be 
practically the better for being made to abolish its Inquisi- 
tion in India ;* a government the continuance of any shadow 
of which in Europe depends so wholly on the positions of 
our army in Portugal, that our commander might measure 
and limit its duration to an hour by his pocket-watch. Is 
this language of timid submitting suggestion employed from 
some idea that the principle of the injustice of interfering 
with the institutions. of the governments of neighbouring 
states, on which we began to act so punctiliously about 
twenty years since, may perhaps, on serious consideration, 
be judged to require an abstinence from all mandatory mea- 
sures, in prevention of even the most atrocious parts of the 
policy of a petty ally ? — provided, that is to say, that he is 
guilty of no improper proceedings in the matter of traffic in 
coffee and sugar. Or is it that the sacrifice of so many 

* We have heud the same kind of langnage employed, in expressing 
an earnest wish and a donbtfal hope, as to the possibilxtj of persuading 
the Portuguese goyemment to ieduce> if not to relinquish its slave- 
trade. 
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thousands of men and millions of money, with the addition 
of individual contributions to relieve national distress, could 
carry no authentic sign of generosity, if all this should be 
accompanied by a decisive interdiction of the racking and 
burning of our innocent subjects on the Malabar coast ? Or 
is it that it may be questionable whether dungeons and tor- 
tures, and Autos da Fe, are quite so destestable in a govern- 
ment which is at war with the French ? Or is it to be 
apprehended that a remonstrance to the Portuguese govern- 
ment in too dictatorial a tone, might lead to the humiliation 
of hearing some such reply as this : Abolish first that part 
of your own system, which formally patronizes Juggernaut 
and his whole crew. 

It appears to us, that the Inquisition is one of those things 
against which, as in the case of a pirate or a den of mur- 
derers, power is enough to constitute right If the com- 
mander of a stout battalion of English soldiers, happening to 
be encamped near Qt)a, were to receive information that 
several meritorious persons, perhaps for renouncing Popery, 
from the conviction forced on them in reading a Bible which 
had found its way to them, were on the rack, and that in a 
few days, if they maintained their fidelity, they would infal- 
libly be burnt alive — whatever departure it would be from 
official propriety, we suppose he would obtain the applause 
of all generous Protestants, if he instantly summoned the 
infernal fortress,' and, on being refused entrance, forced the 
gates vrith his cannon, rescued all the victims, drove out the 
judges and torturers, and laid the whole edifice in ashes. In 
justifying such an act, it is perhaps a requisite proviso, that 
the power that will deem itself aggrieved, is such as not 
to have the means of doing any very serious mischief in 
revenge. 
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BRITISH OCCUPATION OF INDIA.* 

Thb bulk of the nation has never reallj attached any 
great importance to India as the field of British exploits. 
Our high-sounding victories there — the train of which 
began about the middle of last century — after their 
temporary eclat was past, were estimated, rather according 
to the .mental and bodily imbecility of the undisciplined 
crowds, that three or four hundred English could so soon 
drive into rivers and bogs, than according to the prodi- 
gious disproportion of numbers. The impression soon came 
to be, that if five hundred could beat five thousand, they 
might just as well beat ten, or twenty thousand. We ac- 
quired such a contemptuous idea of the native armies, that 
we were but barely just to the very distinguished talent and 
valour by which they were dispersed ; and what we mainly 
applauded our troops for, was their patience of heat^ and 
musquitoes, and rains, and bog-vapours. 

Nor was the contempt entertained for the Asiatics as 
enemies averted from them by their becoming subjects. 
When, towards the latter part of the century, we heard of 
so many millions, and only the next year so many millions 
more, having come under the British dominion, there was 
but a very slight and very brief elation felt by any one who 
was clear of all connexion with the Government and the 
Company. It was hardly thought an excessive strain of 
carping to ask. Why do you not also reckon into the account 
the idols and the cows which these millions of your subjects 
acknowledge as their betters? The incessant rapid aug- 
mentation of the number has not raised the estimate, any 
more than in the case of bank-notes : and, in effect, they 
are very tolerably parallel, as subjects, to the paper-currency 
as money, — the more of them and the worse. So that now, 
none but the most ignorant or interested can hear of our 
« vast and growing empire in Asia," — or fifty, sixty, or as 

* Select Letters of Tippoo Sultan to Tariotis Public Functionaries : 
including his principal Military Commanders^ &o. By Colonel WiUiam 
Kirkpatriok. 4to. 1811. 
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8ome must have it, serentj millions of oriental snbjects, 
without a sensation of disgust that asks, What is the use to 
us of all this empire and these subjects ? 

DOUBTFXIL VALUB OF BBITISH INDIA. 

We know in the abstract, that things of real value are not 
gained at such a prodigious rate ; and we are made to know, as 
a matter of fact, that our great Indian empire has been a heavy 
and increasing load on our comparatively little English nation. 
The state establishment that presides over this little, and 
that vast empire, is something like an Indian Rajah, who 
should be found making a grand military or civil progress, 
with a due complement, indeed, of ordinary cattle, such as 
horses and bullocks, in his train, but also with a monstrous 
pair of elephants — tiie elephants, however, being dead, but, 
to please the rajah, being ordered to be diiiwn ^ong by the 
other tired beasts, which have all the while their own bur- 
dens on their backs. We need not suggest that, in addition, 
the elephants may be in a state to convey infection and 
putridity all around them. 

But even if this immense population, instead of the 
debility for which we so soon leamt to hold them light, had 
been cQstinguished by a character as lofty as that of the old 
Greeks or Bomans — the pride of having brought such a 
people under our dominion, must, in a nation hopelessly 
sinking every year deeper in debt and taxes, have given 
place by degrees to a bitter mortification, on finding, in pro- 
cess of time, that this vast oriental empire not only yielded 
no revenue in aid and relief of our domestic and European 
expenses and distresses, but was obstinately drawing away 
a very material portion of our resoarces, and at every new 
acquisition of territory leaving still less hope of revenue, or of 
even bare repayment. 

FALSE NOTIONS OF INDIAN OBANDEX7B. 

For centuries, the people of this part of the world have been 
taught to associate magnificent ideas with India. Old travel- 
lers had given us the most delectable romances about palaces 
and temples as large as towns, pearl-bedecked monarchs and 
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golden gods, elephants carrying marquees of princes and" 
princesses, armies counted by the myriad, rivers with yellow 
sands, and gales fragrant with spices. And the poets and 
orators, when anything surpassingly grand and sumptuous 
was to be figured to the imagination, have always had 
recourse to this magnificent region ; "richer than the Indies," 
being the most approved commonplace of proud comparison, 
and the last towering superlative being an allusion to the 
" mines of Golconda." Now, when it has been found that 
very considerable territorial acquisitions in this most gor- 
geous portion of the mundane system, brought us not a 
pennyworth of ascertainable advantage ; that each announce- 
ment of still ampler acquisitions has been virtually an edict 
for the imposition of new taxes in England ; that the ulti- 
mate enlargement of the Indian state into imperial bulk, has 
but created a more devouring monster than any that gorges 
whole cities and camps in the mythology of that country ; 
it is no wonder if modem India is become to this nation the 
most nauseous of all historical subjects. 

The mortification thus attending a possession which, under 
the mock superficial show of everything splendid and pros- 
perous, is making itself felt as a deadly grievance, receives 
no alleviation from the nation's numd self-complacency. 
Nobody has ever been struck with the parallel between our 
wars in Hindoostan and the wars of the Maccabees. It 
was beyond any one's gravity to vapour about " altars and 
firesides," in explanation of our reasons for quarrelling and 
fighting with Subahs and Sultans, several thousand miles on 
the other side the Cape of Good Hope. And even after 
making an allowance, Yerj far beyond the laws of Christian 
morality, for what would be called "generous ambition," 
" honourable aggrandizement," and so forth ; and after dis- 
claiming, as relative to the Eastern sovereigns, the doctrine 
of divine right, in a much greater degree than it has recently 
been the fashion to do respecting the old occupants of 
Western musnuds ; still the national conscience (if we may 
be allowed such a phrase) has not been so exactly on a bed 
<^ roses as to enjoy with unmingled del^^ht the serenade 
of victory. The nation has at no time clearly under- 
stood, or cared to understand, the principles of Anglo-Indian 
policy ; but it has had one constant persuasion of their being 
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sticli as no man could venture to defend in a practical exem- 
plification, on a reduced scale, in the transactions imme- 
diately within our cognizance and experience. And hesides 
the exceptionable quality of the general system, there have 
been, during the course of our triumphs and acquisitions, a 
vast number of reports, more or less distinct, of flagrant 
acts of rapacity and cruelty committed, and with impunity, 
by individuals ; and yet so e£Pectually kept back from full 
exposure, so dubiously given to view through alternate 
gleams and shadows, as to excite a suspicion that, in a 
region where there are the means of so perplexing and 
darkening evidence,*— there may be a sufficient darkness for 
the workers of iniquity to hide themselves, — there may be, 
consequently, a mass of unknown iniquity perpetrated. And 
this suspicion will rest, permanently, on some of the earlier 
periods of our progress in India, whatever may be our con- 
viction of the amended morality, or more effectual responsi- 
bility of our later agents in that country. The amendment, 
supposing it ever so great, has not yet prevailed long 
enough, nor made its effects sufficiently notorious, to modify 
materially the collective character of our Indian history, 
which is not looked back upon by the more conscientious 
part of the nation, without some invincible sentiment much 
of the nature of shame. 



CHARAOTSR OF TIPPOO SAIB. 

The most prominent characteristic displayed in these ori- 
ental letters, is a total abdication of all ihorality. The illus- 
trious writer made not the least scruple, as his editor observes, 
to avow the most flagitious principles to his generals and 
ministers, and frequently to found his orders to them on 
those principles. With perfect coolness he directs them to 
practise the basest forms of falsehood, treachery, or cruelty ; 
and it is in the point of fertility of villanous expedients, 
that he comes nearest to redeeming himself from the Colo- 
nel's imputation of want of talent. He really shines out a 
genius on this side. 

Zealous Mahometanism is another strong feature. He 
displays an active unremitting hatred, or, as he himself 
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expresses it, a ^' seal boiling over," against all dissentients 
from the church of the prophet, whether pi^fan idolaters 
or Nazarenes — but especially the latter, to whom he never 
alludes without some genuine cordial expression of rancour. 
He valued himself highlj on having formed a corps of 
proselytes to the faith, some of them made so by tempting 
promises, and some by threats and actual violence. In his 
memoirs he relates with great exultation the origin of this 
division of his army, which was first formed of the most 
serviceable portion of 60,000 Christians, whom he laid a 
successful plan to seize, all in one hour, men, women, and 
children, when assembled in their places of worship, in the 
country about Goa, and of whom the greatest number com- 
muted their religion probably for their lives. His self- 
applause, however, does not, here or elsewhere, put out his 
devotion. The previous capture of a town which facilitated 
the execution of this plan, was *^ by the divine favour, and 
through the aid of the asylum of prophecy [Mahomet], and 
with the help of the conquering lion of Grod [the Caliph 
AH]." 

Of all his opponents the English were the objects of his 
extremest hatred ; and in his earnestness to destroy them, 
he was capable of foregoing, in a considerable degree, his 
resentments and revenge against the rest Their total 
extermination, for effecting which any and all means were 
accounted right, is proved by these letters to have been 
the grand object of his life, — an object that stimulated him 
so fiercely, as to deprive him of much of the caution which 
he should have observed with respect to the avowal. 
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SIR JOHN CARR.» 

An old acquaintance of the most renowned of all English 
knights, seeing him Ijing in the counterfeited semblance 
of death in the field of Shrewsbury, is represented to have 
said, that he could " better have spared a better man.'* The 
gallant and facetious personage whose sixth travelling ad- 
venture is here narrated, is grown into such familiarity, 
and, as it should seem, favour, with the public, that though 
he is by no means held the foremost man of his class, — 
though great liberties have been taken with his literary 
character, in courts of law and courts of criticism, — though 
good plenty of jeers and sarcasms have been expended on 
him from much less dignified and authoritative quarters, 
— ^and though he constantly exacts largely on the purses 
of those who wish to know what he has been about, — 
yet he is more in request than divers of his contemporaries, 
who at less expense would instruct us more, and therefore 
ought not to please us less. 

THE KAID OF SAKAGOSSA. 

A variety of amusing description and anecdote, 'about 
smoking, treating in ice-houses, dancing, and evening 
parties, is followed by an account of our knight's being 
introduced to the company of Augustina, the celebrated 
amazon of Saragossa; and we might give credit to a spirit 
less prompt to brisk fermentation than Sir John's, for the 
sentiments with which he professes to have seen and heard 
her. We may as well transcribe part of his description: 

''Angiutina appeared to be of the affe about twenty-three 
when 1 saw her. She was neatly dressed in the black mantilla. 
Her complexion was a light oHve, her countenance soft and 
pleasing, and her manners, which were perfectly feminine, were 

* DacriptiTa Timveli in the Southern and Eastern Pkrta of SpuD, 
end the Baleario Iilai^ in the yeer 1809. By Sir John Carr, K.C. 
4to. 1811. 
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easy and engaging. Upon the sleeve of one of her arms she 
wore three einbroidered badges of distinction, commemorative 
of three distinguished acts of her intrepidity. General Doyle 
told me that she never talked of her own brilliant exploits, but 
always spoke with animation of those she saw displayed by 
others in those memorable sieges. The dav before I was intro- 
duced to this extraordinary female, she had been entertained 
at a dinner given by Admiral Purvis on board his flag ship. 
The particulars I received from an officer who was present. 
As she received a pension from government, and also the pay 
of an artilleryman, the Admiral considered hjsr as a military 
character, and, much to his credit received her with the honours 
of that profession. Upon her reaching the deck, the marines 
were drawn up and manoeuvred before her : she appeared quite 
at home, regarded them with a steady eye, and spoke in terms 
of admiration of their neatness and soldier-like appearance. 
Upon examining the guns she observed one of them, with the 
satisfaction with which other women woidd speak of a cap, 
^my gun/ alluding to one with which she had effected con- 
siderable havoc among the French at Saragossa, 'was not so 
nice and clean as this.' She was drinking her coffee when the 
evening gun was fired : its discharge seemed to electrify her 
with delight : she spranc^ out of the cabin upon the deck and 
attentively listened to the reverberation of its sound. In the 
evening she joined in the dance with tiie rest of the company, 
and displayed a good ear for music, and considerable natural 
gracefulness. The sailors, as it may be supposed, were uncom- 
monly pleased with her. Some were heard to say, with a 
hearty oath, ' I hope they will do something for her, she ought 
to have plenty of prize money; she is of the right sort' ** 

General Doyle read to her, while Sir John was present, 
several letters written to him under great emergency and 
distress by General Palafox, her former commander: the 
effect is thus described. 

'' The face of Augustina, which, as I have observed, is remark- 
able for its sweetness, assumed a mingled expression of com- 
miseration for her hero, and revenge against his enemies. Her 
eyes, naturally soft, flashed with peculiar fire and animation : 
tears rolled down her cheeks; and clasping her hands as the 
last word ' adieu ' was repeated, she exclaimed, ' Oh those base 
invaders of my country, those oppressors of its best of patriots ; 
should the fate of war place any of them within my power, t 
will instantly deliver up their throats to the knife.' General 
Doyle was much impressed with the manner in which she 
uttered this fierce denunciation, a manner that can leave but 
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little doubt of her carrying it into execution, should an oppoiv 
tttnity*offer. Soon after the husband of Augustina entered/* &c 
"Augustina calls herself the Woman of Zaragoza; she occasion- 
ally wears the dress of the sernce into which she has entered, 
the artillery, but modestly preserves the petticoat. One evening, 
as she was walking alone in this habit m one of the streets of 
Cadiz, with her sabre by her side, a man, attracted by her 
beauty, followed her a considerable way ; upon which, offended 
At his impertinence, she turned round, and drawing her sabre, 
with great calmness but determination, told him, that if he 
followed her another step, she would cut him down. The 
gray but not gallant Lothario fled as fast as his legs could carry 
him." 

SPANISH BULL FIGHT. 

Sir John, with the view of seeing a bull-fight, went over 
to Port St. Mary's. It seems, this detestable amusement 
was not permitted in any other part of Spain, and was per- 
mitted here only by a disgraceful suspension of the law : — 

^ Many of the low Spaniards believe that the cause of the 
royal abolition of this their favourite pastime, arose from an 
objection entertained by the queen to the people assembling 
in large bodies, but this is not the fact ; more ratiopal and 
provident reasons suggested it, in 1805, to Charles IV. or his 
ministers. This cruel exhibition embrutes the disposition of 
the people ; if the day on which it happens be not a Sunday, 
a day is lost to labour ; the poorest people will sell their very 
beds to raise money to attend their popular spectacle ; and 

X 'culture and the army suffer by the extraordinary havoc 
ch was formerly made among the horses and oxen, to an 
amount which is almost incredible. I found by what took 
place, that the bull-fight at the Fort was as much interdicted 
as in every town in Spain, but as a convenient boon to the 
people the Governor was permitted by the Supreme Junta 
indirectly to concede it to them.'* 

Our author has given a very clear, concise, and striking 
account of this exhibition, which he witnessed in a theatre 
containing, probably, not much less than 10,000 persons. 
*'The number of men and women," he says, ''appeared 
nearly equal; and among the latter were several females of 
distinction, and many of great respectability.*' Vast num- 
bers of people bad come from Cadiz, which is, as to its 
inhabitants, confessedly one of the most respectable cities 

M 
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in the kingdom. So that this great assembly might justly 
be taken as fairly representative of the national character, 
in point of what is called, by a sufficiently gross misnomer, 
humanity. Let then a cultivated reflective man, just moder- 
ately endowed with that quality, and without pretending 
to anything exquisite in sensibility, turn himself to the 
spectacle in the arena, and take on his mind the right 
impression of the scene; in which he would behold, accord- 
ing to our author's description, horses literally torn open, 
with their '^ entraib hanging down like ribbons, streaming 
with blood," and the intended victims of the game, the 
bulls, with their necks bristled with barbed darts stuck in 
their flesh, on some of which darts gunpowder crackers are 
flxed, and, as it should seem, lighted the instant before the 
darts are stuck into the animal, so as to explode speedily 
afterwards. The human operators too in the performance 
(but this, we confess, is really a trifling circumstance) are 
in great peril, and not unfrequently wounded. Let this 
humane spectator then turn toward the vast assembly, and 
take his impression of the national character from the 
appearance of intense, of almost ecstatic delight in viewing 
the most miserable and horrid parts of this exhibition. 
Now, to complete the complacency and harmony of this 
man's ideas and sensations, we want him but to turn to 
one side more, and take the third impression — the correct 
impression of the sense of those persons, who have poured 
out on such a nation unbounded eulogies, in a strain com- 
posed of all the epithets importing any thing related to 
generosity and magnanimity; and we may add, the im- 
pression of the politics of those who, in scouting all con- 
siderations of economy in the measures for assisting such a 
people, would equally reject all ideas of stipulating for any 
reformation in their barbarous national system. The most 
unequivocal proof of the thoroughly barbarous state of 
any people, is when the women are as much delighted with 
cruel spectacles and sports as the men. Sir John's professed 
gallantry does not withhold or modify this proof in the 
present instance. " Unless," he says, " several horses are 
killed, the fight is considered by the most delicate and 
refined female spectators as unsatisfactory." The interest 
is much increased by a man being now and then wounded. 
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The ladies have no very high idea of the bravery of a 
foreigner who exhibits any other sensations than those of 
grati^cation at these fights. ''Oh, what merit has that 
fine young nobleman/' said a pretty Spanish lady, "how 
beautifully did he kill the bull!" In describing the accom- 
modations of the theatre, our author mentions that there is 
a room where a '* priest attends with the host, in case of a 
fatal accident." The lacerated horses are left to die in 
protracted anguish, the pride of these barbarians deeming 
it below the Spanish dignity to stoop to so low an office 
as that of despatching horses! Wonderful dexterity and 
courage are displayed by the bull-fighters; and Sir John 
says, it is a well known fact that the men who most 
distinguished themselves in the battle of Baylen had been of 
this class. 

SEVILLE. 

It was time for our adventurer to proceed toward Seville* 
Some of the persons going the same road carried ** boughs 
of the palm-tree, which, when blessed by the priest, become 
infallible charms against thunder, lightning, and the devil; 
on which account they are to be seen twisted round the 
grating of the balconies in numerous houses in Spain." 

Arrived at Seville, he got with difficulty into the best 
inn, to which he solemnly avers, " the vilest heflge ale-house 
in England would have be^n infinitely preferable." It is, 
however, very evident the house must have been intended 
originally for his betters, we should guess for Askapart or 
St. Christopher, at the least, as he says, the " looking glasses 
are suspended about eleven feet from the ground.*' 

KOAD-SIDE SCRIVENERS. 

"A stranger will also not fail to be struck with the numerous 
eacribedores or scriveners, who sit at their desks all day, in 
arched open recesses, on the basement floor of a street close to 
the cathedral. These functionaries are applied to, to draw 
up petty agreements, to adjust trifling accounts for the ignorant, 
and to write letters for those who cannot write themselves. 
They will also, I am informed, for a trifle, carry on a tender 
correspondence between two unlettered lovers. There are a 
great number of these ready-writers in Cadiz, and in all the 
principal towns of Spain.'' 

M i 
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ON THEATRICAL ENTERTAINMENTS • 

All authors intend, as all readers are apprized, the 
public good, as their first object. And such is confessedly 
the moral state of society, that the good intended must, in 
almost every particular instance, be of the nature of a cor- 
rective of some evil. Each book, therefore, may be regarded 
as a kind of medicinal preparation ; and persons a little accus- 
tomed to inspect the practice in this department, can make 
a tolerable guess at the disease intended to be attacked, by a 
slight examination of what is prepared to be administered. 
Such an inspection of the present very costly composition, 
prepared in so large a quantity, leaves us no doubt of the 
apprehended prevalence of the disorder called Methodism. 
Some of the most efficacious sanatives and preservatives are, 
we believe, by many learned and many quack professors and 
practitioners against this melancholy distemper, reputed to 
be found in the theatrical part of the moral Materia Medica ; 
— and here some of its most salutary powers are combined 
and exhibited in the vehicle of a thirty years' history of 
play-houses, and their players, and their plays. 

But whatever may be the preventive operation of this 
laudable compound — and we will confess it is not ill adapted 
to have some effect in that way — we think it at least doubt- 
ful whether it will do much in the way of cure. As it would, 
too probably, be now in vain for us to pretend to have alto- 
gether escaped the contagion we have referred to, we have 
nothing to lose by confessing, that the result of the experi- 
ment on ourselves confirms our scepticism as to the remedial 
qualities of this work. We will own, that though comedies 
and farces, actors and actresses, encores, clappings, and bene- 
fit nights, should all seem to bear some very strict relation 
to gaiety, we have felt a prevailing melancholy sentiment in 
going through the story of a man, the main business of whose 
indefatigable life was to communicate to society as large 
a measure as possible of that kind of advantage which it 
derives from deputing a number of thousands of its least trusty 
members, to form, six nights a week, the grand congress of 

* The Life of Arthur Murphy, Esq. By Jeaae Foot, Esq., his 
Executor. 4to. 1811. 
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society and wisdom in a theatre. Through a gloomy per- 
versity of feeling, incident to the complaint under which we 
labour— and which we humbly beg to plead, beforehand, in 
excuse for any puritanical hallucinations into which we may 
fall — the reflection would again and again come upon us, 
what a pitiful spectacle it is to see a man most earnestly 
babbling his mind to make sentences to be conned and 
emitted, in the name of Timurkan, or Mandnne, or Zenobia, 
or what not, by the tinselled pro^igate kings and queens of 
the green-room ; — what a number of important subjects must 
have been absent from his thoughts during that vast portion 
of time that his mind was filled with images of the stage, 
pit, and boxes ; — what a preparation for society in a more 
advanced stage of existence, was likely to be acquired in the 
company of Woodward, Foote, Shuter, or Garrick ; and 
what a balance he would have to strike, if he ever thought 
of such a matter between the possible scantling of good 
done by a little slight morality in his plays, and the mischief 
done, at the same time, by the prodigious concourse of 
courtezans, — or, to put this consideration at its lowest degree 
of force, the mischief done through those circumstances and 
influences, by which a theatre surpasses most other scenes 
of public resort, in aiding the designs and accumulating at 
once the crimes and miseries of this most wretched class of 
destroyers. But we will not open the way for the vast, the 
almost endless train of thoughts of the same gloomy kind, 
which would be suggested by the idea of the theatre, if 
seriously considered in all its connexions ; nor enlarge on 
such as unavoidably suggest themselves in looking over the 
life of a man that laboured more, probably, than any writer 
of the last century, to promote the popularity of this grand 
" national school of morals." 

Mr. Murphy wrote nearly as many, we should think, as 
twenty plays ; a considerable number of which, it seems, 
collected, amused, and, as his aged biographer would doubt- 
less maintain, instructed, in the Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden houses, large crowds of people, blooming and 
withered, comely and haggard, stylish and vulgar, who are 
now distributed in the burying gi'ounds of the metropolis 
and of various other places, and most of them forgotten by a 
race of later frequenters of those temples of wisdom, — some 
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of whom must have passed, on their way thither, close to the 
graves of their predecessors, to see the same imaginary 
characters personated, and to hear the same droll or stately 
dialogues recited, by a newer tribe of sham lovers, wits, and 
monarchs : — the same characters and dialogues ; for it appears 
that several of Mr. Murphy's plays have obtained a place in 
the permanent stock of the theatres, and are likely to keep 
him, for a good while to come, associated there with Shak- 
spere, Dryden, Otway, &c., though we have never understood 
that he is admitted into any such company in the library of 
literary persons^ Without pretending to any sort of acquain- 
tance with his dramatic productions beyond what we are 
introduced to by this two-guinea volume, we are quite satis- 
fied, from the evidence to be found in it, and in such of 
his compositions as we have happened to peruse, that he 
could barely be in the front rank of even the third-rate 
dramatic writers ; his wit being of a much inferior order to 
that, for instance, of Congreve, and his sentiment and pas- 
sion to those of Rowe. He appears, however, to have pos- 
sessed a very considerable share of true genius, suppoiled 
by uniform good sense, and working amidst the advantages 
of very ample knowledge, both of literature and of the 
manners that distinguish the classes of society. 

LITERARY CHARACTER OF MURPHT. 

Besides his dramatic pieces, he wrote the life of that 
man during whose abode in this favoured land it was 
seriously suspected, that Apollo's seat in the assembly on 
Olympus was vacant ; the man who has been the object 
of the same sentiments and epithets in one part of culti- 
vated society as Luther in another — "the glorious inno- 
vator," "the immortal reformer," "the illustrious restorer 
of truth and nature," whose appearance "announced the 
commencement of a new era among mankind" — in short, 
Garrick. Of two other biographical works of Mr. Murphy, 
the present writer speaks in that kind of language which 
may safely be used in a panegyric on a friend, in which 
the excess is candidly set down to the account of affec- 
tionate partiality, or even of rhetorical ostentation, rather 
than of defective judgment : " If the lives of Fielding and 
Johnson had been his only works, his name would have 
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obUuned a place among the first biographical writers of 
his coantry ; and he would have shared in the fame of 
the pre-eminent men whose characters he has so ably illus- 
trated." It is, however, as the author of a good translation 
of Tacitus, that he has rendered by far the most service to 
his country, and done most to secure the permanence of his 
reputation. 



THE RAMAYUNA AND SANSCRIT LITE- 
RATURE • 

Some time since, a number of our p^es were occupied 
with an account of the first volume of this work, — and with a 
few observations relative to the quality of those accessions 
which our literature is beginning to derive by sluices from 
the vast reservoir of the Sanscrit, — where every fish is a god, 
every shell a shrine, and every group of weeds along the 
edge a sacred grove.f We took the opportunity, by the way, 
of congratulating those exalted and refined spirits who, sick- 
ening at the insipidity of all that has been supplied by Euro- 
pean intellect and Christian revelation, had been confidently 
hoping for a renovation of life and joy, from quaffing, at last, 
these sacred waters. 

It appears to be the settled intention of the missionaries, 
to bring the whole of this enormous poem within the confines 
of English literature, though no less than eight volumes 
must follow the present one to accomplish the purpose. 
And for such an intention, they may allege the reasons which 
are given for selecting the Ramayuna to be the first of 
a number of works to be translated in succession — that it 
exhibits a lively view of the manners, moral notions, and 
mythology of the Hindoos ; and that it has been held in 
the utmost reverence, over an immense space of country, 
and for a long series of ages. Indeed, it is striking to reflect, 
that the precise contents of this book, — that the extravi^ant 
fictions, the pictures of deities and heroes, and the moral 

* The Ramayuna of Valmeeki; with a Prose Translation and 
Explanatory Notes. By William Carey and Joshua Marshman. Vol. II., 
containing part of the Second Book. 4to. 1 808. 

t See an amusing article in Critical Essays, yol. l p. 400. 
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maxims, now for the first time drawn ont to Tiew from 
within the darkness of these black and dense lines of San- 
scrit characters, which occupy the upper part of the pages 
before us,— have been the subjects of reverential attention to 
hundreds of millions of the human race ; that the composing 
of these lines, by one particular mortal, whether in temple, 
bower, cave, or hut — whether in the hours of morning or 
evening, was an act which was to operate in creating the 
mental condition of a countless number of successive genera- 
tions : that these very sentences, perpetuated in these very 
letters, have, with invariable power over faith and imagina- 
tion, been perused and dwelt on in solemn thought as divine 
emanations, by the authoritative teachers of an immense 
people, during all the changes of European literature, polity, 
and religion, from remote ages to the present time. Regarded 
in this point of view, a performance still more destitute, if 
that be possible, of all marks of vigorous intellect, and, there- 
fore, of all truly sublime or beautiful operations of fancy, 
than even the Ramayuna, might possibly claim to borrow the 
English language to interpret a portion of its puerility and 
raving to the readers of the Bible, and Milton, and Locke. 

In this second stage, the narrative acquires a character 
somewhat different from that which is exhibited in the first 
book. Not that it becomes substantially much more rational $ 
but it is a good deal more tame. The manner in which it 
set off, as compared with that in which it is here proceeding, 
reminds the reader of his having sometimes seen a stage 
coach starting in the midst of a town, and dashing along the 
street with a most furious clatter, and shout, and blast of 
horn, all which impetuosity and uproar have declined into a 
comparatively sober and noiseless movement by the time the 
vehicle has got some little distance on the road. Or he may 
recollect having observed, on the evening of the fifth of 
November, the reduced spirits and vociferation of a company 
of imps, after they have expended all their squibs and rockets 
and have only a more ordinary kind of combustibles and 
blaze left to prolong their amusement. 

[Carey and Manhman'a tranBlation of the ^ammyuna was intended 
.io ooDBist of 9 voIb., but it was diacontinued with the 8rd. — Ed.] 
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JAMES HERVEY AND HIS MEDITATIONS* 

The editor should be prepared against feeling surprise, if he 
should find it to be rather a general opinion, that he has felici- 
tated himself on bringing this series of Herrej's letters to light 
in terms fully strong enough for the occasion. There has been a 
time when the public sentiment would have been considerably 
more in sympathy with his own, than probably it may be at 
present. Among serious readers, the estimate of their most 
excellent author, on points far more important than those 
that relate to the art of authorship, has been, and will ever 
remain, invariable. There can be very few individuals, whose 
opinion would be worth hearing, that will not speak with 
delight of his exalted piety, of his zeal for such views of the 
Christian religion as animated our venerable and heroic 
Reformers, and the worthiest of their successors, and of the 
exemplary purity of his life. In addition to this, his writings 
manifest an understanding of a respectable order ; and have 
been exceeded, we believe, by very few books in extent of 
beneficial influence. II is " Meditations," especially, have con- 
tributed more, it is probable, than any other book, to the 
valuable object of prompting and guiding serious minds, of 
not the superior rank in point of taste, to draw materials of 
devotional thought from the scenery of nature. An immense 
number of persons, have been taught by him, to contemplate 
the vicissitude and phenomena of the seasons, the flowers of 
the earth, and the stars of heaven, with such pious and salu- 
tary associations, as would not otherwise have been suggested 
to their minds: and the value of these associations is incal- 
culable, on the double ground of enlargement of thought, and 
devotional tendency. Hervey ranks, therefore, among the 
high benefactors of his age. But in turning to the more 
strictly literary estimate of his writings, there is no averting 
the heavy charges which critics, without one dissenting voice, 
bring against his style. No one qualified in the smallest 
degree to judge of good writing, ever attempts to controvert 
the justice with which they pronounce that style artificial, 

* Letters of James Hervey, AM., author of *' Meditations/' &o« 
6vo. 1811. 
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tumid, and gaudy, loaded with an inanimate mass of epithets, 
and, in short, very fine, without being at all rich. 

The letters before us, however, partake less of this fault, 
than his elaborate printed compositions. Here and there, 
indeed, the writer comes upon us with passages like this : — 

" If these lines shall chance to find you expatiating in the 
fields, let them by no means stop or divert yoar walk. It is 
pleasing, it is healthy, to rove along the grassy carpet, delicately 
enamelled with white and yellow ; to breathe the air perfumed 
with purest sweets ; to hear the pretty songsters from the woods 
and hedges warbling out their unambitious notes ; to feast the 
eyes with the various colours of nature, and the inimitably fine 
strokes of the Divine pencil. All this is delightful ; and then 
to raise the mind to the great fountain of a&-creating excel- 
lence," &c. 

But, for the most part, the writing is in a much plainer, and, 
therefore, in a much better style. At the same time, when 
the writer suffers himself to descend to the more simple mode 
of expression, and leaves undisturbed the wardrobe of arti- 
ficial ornament, it appears very palpably that his imagination 
was intrinsically feeble. This forbearance of factitious 
magnificence, this abstinence from the storehouse of highly 
coloured phraseology, allows his faculties to stand out in 
their natural form and dimensions. And his mental pro- 
perties, as displayed in this simple light, appear to be, clear 
sense, of moderate reach, religious and philanthropic affec- 
tions of the most refined and elevated order, and a languid 
and ineffective imagination, the injudicious stimulating of 
which, in the author's elaborate works (where a motive of 
the most genuine and unmingled piety made him wish to 
recommend religious sentiment by embellishing it), resulted 
in swelling poetic diction, instead of brilliant conception. 
Not, indeed, that it is at all difficult to discern the real quality 
of this imagination through the artificial diction ; but still it 
is curious, and may be instructive to those who are learning 
the art of composition, to see such a proof how completely it 
was artificial, as is afforded by a comparison between the 
author's finished writings, and such parts of these letters as 
were written without any rhetorical effort We are not say- 
ing that even here the style is easy and varying. On the 
contrary, it appears in a considerable degree what we call 
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set ; but still it is tolerably plain, and keeps near the level of 
the thought. In those paragraphs, however, where an 
excursion of fancy is attempted, the reigning fault of his 
diction generally becomes again apparent. In some instances, 
also, an inconsistency or unfortunate arrangement of images, 
or a defect of taste in the selection and adaptation of them, 
will require the cultivated reader to recollect, that no sentences 
of private friendly communication were ever written in more 
perfect absence of any thought of the press. 

It cannot be necessary, for us, we should hope, in the 
opinion of any one of our religious readers, to follow these 
few sentences of observation on Hervey's distinguishing style 
of authorship, with an averment — that not one of those 
readers can entertain a more cordial veneration for that most 
excellent man. This we should confidently make; but, at 
the same time, every voice ought to join in disapprobation 
of an inflated diction, as employed on any subject, but 
especially on religion. And, indeed, we believe the general 
opinion in the present instance, is coming fast into agreement 
with that of the critics. 



ON THE ALARMING INCREASE OF BOOKS OF 
TRAVELS.* 

Perhaps but little credit would be given, in these selfish 
times, to any professions of being distressed to think of the 
literary hardships of our posterity a century or two hence. 
It is too probable that this prospective sensibility is nearly 
confined to those philanthropic recesses, which are the abodes 
also of so many other virtues — the garrets of reviewers. We 
shall decline making any large, however just, demands on the 
faith of our readers, in respect to the many modes of benevo- 
lent feeling cherished in these most favourite dwelling-places 
of charity. We will say no more of the spirit that pervades 
those musings into which — as an exercise or indulgence of 

* A Journey through Persia, Armenia, and Asia Minor, to Con- 
■tantinople, in the yean 1808 and 1809; in which is included some 
Account of the ProMedings of his Majesty's Mission, under Sir Hnrford 
Jones, Bart., K.C., to the Court of the King of Persia. By James 
Morier, Esq. 4to. 1812. 
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reflection bejond that measure of thought Which is strictly 
necessary for the precise task of reviewing — we are led by 
individual books, or by classes of books, than that, while we 
are employed in the department of books of travels, it is im- 
possible to avoid sometimes looking forward, with a small 
degree of compassionate dismay, to the condition of our 
inquisitive great-grandsons, with respect to that department of 
reading. For, let it be considered what an exceeding narrow 
strip of the habitable world is usually taken in the travelling 
survey that results in a large and splendid volume. A man 
shall proceed perhaps a thousand miles along a great road, 
made as straight as the nature of the country will admit, and 
never once, it may be, in this long reach, divert so much as ten 
miles to the right or the left ; and this journey too he is pro- 
bably under the necessity of performing with all convenient 
speed. Now, how much of the world has he viewed, even 
considered merely as a picture to be presented to the eye ? 
At some parts of his progress, the scope of vision may have 
been limited, with transient exceptions, for days together, to 
little more than the distance of gunshot on either side ; and 
then he has perhaps emerged to the view of a dead plain, or 
but a very partial and momentary sight of a distant mountain. 
The average extent of what he has seen, therefore, may be a 
space of about the same proportion on the globe, as a strong 
pencil line would be on a moderate-sized map of it. Having 
seen thus much, he comes home and publishes a large and 
costly volume. Now, though it would be too much to pre- 
dict, that, in process of time, the world will be so completely 
travelled and surveyed, in parallel and intersecting stripes, 
as that we shall have, by accumulation, a description of lite- 
rally its whole terrene surface, yet really it does seem likely 
that, in the course of a few generations, no inconsiderable 
approach will have been made toward so vast an achievement. 
It is evident, that travelling with a view to the publishing of 
travels is becoming a regular department of employment, in 
which a considerable number of persons are constantly 
engaged, and ready to engage ; and that keeping a journal, 
with the same view, has come to be considered as a dignified, 
and perhaps lucrative^ secondary concern with diplomatic 
tigents, commercial adventurers, safe attendants on the 
march of armies, and even the mere rovers for amusement. 
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And when we look back over the last thirty or forty years, 
and, from the progress of the increase of publishing travellers, 
take the ratio for calculating their number in time to come, 
we cannot but foresee, as accomplished and narrated by the 
aggregate of these performers, such a prodigious measure of 
locomotion, as, if it could be distributed in well-adjusted 
parallel lines, would subject a very large proportion of the 
habitable globe, to have its appearances brought under in- 
spection, and at length duly reported in this and the neigh- 
bouring countries. The movements of a great number of 
these travellers, no doubt, will be directed to a few places 
of favourite resort ; but even these will be from many dif- 
ferent starting points, and with great variety and deflection 
in the lines of progress ; while a multitude of other adven- 
turers will boldly invade the tracts previously unexplored. 
If, therefore, there were a map of the world which (in addi- 
tion to all the lines that; might be drawn upon it to trace the 
routes of the publishing travellers of the last two centuries) 
should be prophetically marked with a delineation of the 
routes of all that will publish their travels during the two 
centuries ensuing, it may be believed this map would be so 
thickly chequered and darkened, as to puzzle us exceedingly 
to make out the names of the places inscribed on it. 

THE READING TASK OF FUTURE TIMES. 

But then for the reading task of the inquisitive people of 
future times ! There will be accumulated for them several 
thousands of volumes of travels, to which there will continue 
to be monthly and weekly additions. And this mountainous 
pile of printed works they will have to examine, as an employ- 
ment additional to what may more strictly be called their 
studiesy rather than as properly a part of what may merit a 
denomination understood to be expressive of intellectual 
exertion. This vast assemblage must be regarded as a kind 
of amusing adjunct to the library of science, and of literature 
strictly so called. And what must be the mental work of 
people whose mental play is to involve so mighty a labour ? 

This, to be sure, is rather a foolish style of romancing; for 
the people at the end of the twentieth century will very 
likely be much of the same kind, and in the same condition, 
as those at the beginning of the eighteenth, in point of length 
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of life, of multiplied wants and occupations, of indulgence in 
excess of sleep and idle chat, and of indisposition to let 
assiduous reading of any kind take up all that can be allowed 
for amusement. But how, then, will they possess themselves 
of a complete picture of the world they inhabit, when the 
delineation is to be composed of such a prodigious number of 
separate pieces ? And what is to be the fate of the vast 
assemblage of books of travels, that will have been formed 
by so long and thick a series of publication, accompanied, in 
many instances, with all the pretension implied in expensive 
splendour of appearance ? The obvious answer, as to those 
future readers, is, that, for the most part, they will and must 
content themselves with general books of geography, together 
with the books of travels of their own times, and collections of 
extremely brief notices and abstracts (made by the Purchases, 
the Hakluyts, the Harrises, the Pinkertons, and the Kerrs of 
those times), of some of the most remarkable travels and 
voyages of the preceding ages. And the obvious answer, 
as to the fate of this great tribe of books, is, that a very 
large proportion of them will be totally forgotten ; that a 
number will be preserved for the libraries of the curious, 
solely for the beauty of their plates ; that a comparatively 
inconsiderable number will be partially preserved as reading 
matter, by means of short abridgments and curious extracts, 
in collections ; and that a few, an extremely few, in the suc- 
cessive stages of the series, will have the fortune to establish 
themselves as a kind of classics in their department, and will, 
for at least some centuries, rank with the books which men 
pretending to a general knowledge, will not Avell be excused 
from reading, at some period of their lives, in an unabridged 
form. Perhaps no traveller will be wise or modest to pro- 
mise himself very confidently for his book this flattering 
exemption from the destiny so general to its class. At any 
rate, to warrant the slightest degree of any such presumption, 
his work must have, in great pre-eminence, at the least some 
one signal recommendation. It must, for instance, give, and 
give in a bold and. striking manner, the very first authen- 
tic description of some interesting region. Or, if it describes 
a country previously known, it must represent with a promi- 
nence, a beauty, and a judicious selectness, surpassing all 
former descriptions of the place, and never equalled by sub- 
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sequent ones. Or, it must describe the country at the time 
when it was the scene of very extraordinary physical or 
moral events, as of an earthquake, a volcanic eruption, an 
inundation, a pestilence, or of a dreadful war, a revolution, a 
reformation, — so that the account shall form a very striking 
portion of history. Or, the traveller must make profound 
philosophical observations on the scenes and facts he contem- 
plates, and so give in the form of travels an assemblage of 
important lessons, drawn from and illustrated by the realities 
he describes. Or, if the interest is to arise from the mere 
detail of his personal adventures, either those adventures 
must be singular and incomparably marvellous, and the rela- 
tion accompanied by some decisive proof of veracity, or the 
man himself must be such an extraordinary personage, and 
of a rank to make so conspicuous a figure in history, that it 
shall always be interesting to read a portion of his life sim- 
ply as such, and without the aid of any thing remarkable in 
the occurrences themselves. That a multitude of travellers 
regard themselves as belonging to this last class, their books 
give some cause to suspect, at least if it is to be supposed 
that they anticipate for those books the high distinction of 
being read entire in a future age ; for it is perfectly asto- 
nishing to see with what complacency they will fill sheet 
after sheet with details of the most insignificant personal 
proceedings or occurrences ; insomuch that we turn back to 
the title-page to be sure that we have not, through inadver- 
tency, made some mistake as to the name and quality of the 
man whom we find practically claiming, as soon at least as 
he gets out of his own country, to rank in importance with 
that order of mortals whose dining or going to bed, whose 
walking, riding, bathing, or taking coffee, whose catching 
cold or having the tooth-ache, are matters of grave printed 
report, respectfully inculcated over a whole empire or con- 
tinent. It is amusing enough, to those who can draw 
unmingled amusement from human folly, to see the mon- 
strous self-deception by which a man of no consequence on 
any earthly account beyond (perhaps not of much within) 
the circle of his personal connexions, becomes fully con- 
vinced that it must be a matter of great interest to the public, 
to be authentically certified how many leagues he has per- 
formed on some foreign king^s high road— how potently he 
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took down the fruits, or wines, or sherbets — how handsomely 
he behaved himself among outlandish people of all sorts — 
how whimsically, nevertheless, it struck him to see hundreds 
and thousands together of dusky skins, and long beards, and 
turbans — that the politest civilities were interchanged be- 
tween him and some of the principal of these barbarians — that 
he, even that he himself did, at such an hour of such a day, 
otf such a month, go in at, or go out at, such a gate of such 
a pagan town, and that it did, in very truth, rain very hard 
at the time — that, at another eventful time, his clothes were 
completely soaked when he reached a famous ruin of palace 
.or temple, but that he (man of taste!) was amazed and de- 
lighted at the spectacle — &c., &c., &c. In numberless 
instances travellers have drawn or transmuted into their 
own personal importance the novelty, the strangeness, the 
magnificence that they have beheld. The whole interest 
turned on ibeniselves as beholding the scenes and objects, 
themselves as being in this and that manner impressed by 
them, themselves as talking and reporting about them, them- 
selves as identified with them in the ideas of the hearer or 
reader. And not seldom has the traveller who has made a 
successful book, absolutely mistaken the interest which was 
excited by his account of unusual objects, which have en- 
gaged attention in spite of the obtrusive impertinence of the 
describer, for admiration of himself as the mighty paramount 
object. 

THE PERSIAN EMBASSY. 

The embassy sailed from Bombay, in three vessels, on the 
12th of September, 1808. They reached Bushire, in the 
Persian Gulf on the 14th of October, and heard, for the 
first time, a report, which had come from Bagdad, and had 
been propagated by the French, of the death of our king. 

The envoy began, even before he left the ship, to assume 
that high tone which, with great propriety, he maintained 
invariably through every stage of the mission. He every 
where demanded, and obtained, to be received with all 
those formalities of respect, which, according to the Asiatic 
ceremonial, are due to the ambassadors of the greatest 
monarchs. And it is not at all improbable that to have, 
even in one instance, lowered this demand, or suffered it to 
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be trifled with, might have ruined his undertaking : so little 
can either tyrants or slaves comprehend any such thing as 
dignity without pomp and haughtiness. They respect 
nothing but mere power ; the most palpable signs of power 
are ostentatious state and imperious manners; and, therefore, 
a measure of these must be assumed by whoever would 
maintain any importance, or secure any advantage, in 
transacting with them. Sir Harford Jones was most 
respectfully met by the Sheik of Bushire ; and,' after 
passing through the thickest clouds of dust, raised by the 
mob and a sort of mob militia, was, with the other 
gentlemen, led by him to his house "through streets six 
feet wide." The density of the dust they had contrived to 
penetrate, must have prepared them advantageously to 
relish their first regale in the Persian mode, thus briefly 
described : — 

*' A Persian visit, when the guest is a distinguished person- 
age, generally consists of three acts : first, the kaUoun, or 
water-pipe, and coffee ; second, a kaleoun, and sweet coffee, (so 
called from its being a composition of rose-water and sugar) ; 
and third, a kaleoun by itself. Sweetmeats are frequently 
introduced as 9^ finale?'' 

INSENSIBILITT THE EFFECT OP DESPOTISM. 

The Sheik of Bushire was a worthless Arab, the last of a 
succession of Arab chiefs or princes, who had governed 
Bushircy in virtue rather of an assumed right of their own, 
than of the appointment of the Persian government. During 
the few days that the embassy remained in the town, a revo- 
lution was effected, quite in the Asiatic style of cowardice, 
perjury, and treachery ; and this unworthy governor was 
deposed and made a prisoner. By one of the caprices of 
fortune, so common to the agents of an Asiatic despotism, 
the new governor, proclaimed pro tempore, was almost 
immediately consigned to an ignominious and cruel 
imprisonment, with the prospect of speedy death, and was 
as quickly released, and invested with his ofiice. He paid 
a visit to the English party, and our author was surprised to 
see him appear " perfectly unconscious of the indignities 
which he had suffered ;*" "but,'* he observes, — 

^ The habitual despotism which the people are bom to witness, 
iamiliaruBes them so mudi to eveiy act of violence that may be 
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inflicted on themaelyes or on others, that they view all events with 
equal indifference, and go in and out of prison, are bastinadoed, 
fined, and are exposed to every ignominy, with an apathy which 
nothing but custom and iiEttalism could produce.*' 

BUSHIBE. 

Bushire is now the principal port of Persia ; and stands 
on a sandy peninsula, which appears to have been gained 
from the sea. ^' In digging for water the people of this 
peninsula have sunk wells to the depth of thirty fathoms ; 
and before they could reach the spring they have been 
obliged to perforate three layers of a soft stone composed of 
sand and shells." It is subject to ti*emendous storms. The 
town contains about ten thousand persons, as it should seem 
all Mahometans. It has an English factory. In the 
neighbouring country, " the soil is so light, that it is 
ploughed mostly with one ox only, and not unfrequently 
even with an ass. All their agricultural instruments are of 
the rudest construction.'* The ploughing commences about 
the 20th of November ; and larks fly about in large 
numbers, and feed on the seed just sowing. The people are 
of mixed Arabian and Persian descent, and presented to the 
English a squalid and wretched appearance. 

BTATB PBOOESSION OF THE EMBASSY. 

The envoy had opened, during his residence at Bushire, 
such communications with the great authorities of Persia, 
'as gave him every encouragement in going forward. 
Having staid there two months, he began his progress in 
great state; the train of attendants of all sorts being so 
numerous, that there can be no doubt this embassy will be 
recollected in the country for scores of years to come, as 
having nearly caused a temporary famine in all the districts of 
the line of its march : so that it is not only by the quarrels 
of monarchs that the people (the ^' Achivi'^) may be punished, 
but also by the measures for maintaining their harmony. 

As anything like places of lodging or shelter were 
extremely rare, an encampment of tents was pitched at the 
end of every stage, by a party of men called Ferashes^ 
appointed and accustomed to the employment, and directed by 
a Bashee, who was " very clever, and probably a great rogue," 
in sign of which latter quality, '* he had lost an ear, the 
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forfeit of some former misdemeanour.*' ** The Persians arc 
80 accustomed to this manner of life, that they pitch and 
unpitch a camp with the most perfect dexterity and order." 

PERSIAN ENTERTAIKKENT AND ETIQUETTE* 

Not far on the road they were treated with a capital 
scene of Persian splendour and etiquette, on meeting the 
personage finally appointed to the government of Bushire, 
whose dress, beard, and manners carried much of the 
nobleman, and whose dagger ** glittered with precious 
stones." They had again the penance of twisting and 
crooking their English-grown limbs as nearly as they could 
into Persian forms of elegance. The great Khan, however, 
seemed to commiserate the graceless stiffness of their knees, 
and tightness of their pantaloons, and begged they would 
extend their legs at full length. But ** fearing,'' says 
our author, '^ to be rude, we chose to be uncomfortable ; 
and really, with respect to my own feelings, I thought 
that complaisance was never carried further." No small 
eiSbrts at a compensation for this grievance were made, 
both in this interview, and at a dinner given by the 
Khan in the evening, by means of a luxurious quan* 
tity and diversity of sweetmeats, fruits, and deUcate 
liquors. The Persians are "indescribably fond of sweet- 
meats, which they eat in very great quantities. Their 
cooking, indeed, is mostly composed of sweets. The 
abundance of fruits and sherbets presented daily to the 
envoy by the Mehmandar, proved the immense supply 
which the taste of the country demanded." In the enter- 
tainment here mentioned, the Khan set our English and 
Scotch performers to work upon "articles composed of 
almonds, pistachio nuts, and a paste of sugar ; " — " others, 
like our allicampane and barley-sugar, all very nice," — 
" pillaus made of mutton, with raisins and almonds, or of a 
fowl, with rich spices and plumbs" — " various dishes with rich 
sauces, and over each a small tincture of sweet sauce," 
— " fruits ready cut," — "sweet sherbets,*' and a most exqui- 
site species of lemonade." But to think how comparatively 
trifling a cause may spoil the felicity of mortals ! Had 
any Persian of the ancient faith been a spectator of this 
delicious entertainment^ he would indubitably have attributed 

M 2 
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the invention of the European dress to Ariman, as one of 
the most successful efforts of his malice. For listen to our 
author's tristful report : — 

'' The business of eating was a pleasure to the Persians; but 
it was' misery to us. They comfortably advanced their chins 
close to the dishes, and commodiously scooped the rice or other 
victuals into their mouths, with three fingers and the thumb of 
their right hand ; but in vain did we attempt to approach the 
dish: our tight -kneed breeches, and all the ligaments and 
buttons of our dress, forbade us; and we were forced to 
manage as well as we could, fragments of meat and rice falling 
through our fingers all around us.*' 

Lest it should be thought that he dwells too exclusively on 
the infelicity, and forgets to deplore the indecorum, of this 
predicament, it is but fair to show, by quoting one more sen- 
tence of the description, that the Persian delicacy had no 
.right to take violent offence at this inevitable defect of 
cleanliness : — 

" On the ground before us was spread the «o/ra, a fine chintz 
cloth, which perfectly entrenched our legs, and which is used so 
long unchanged, that the accumulated fragments of former 
meals collect into a musty paste, and emit no very savoury 
smell ; but the Persians are content, for they say that changing 
the iofra brings ill luck.** 

In this, and still more in subsequent instances, he notices 
the remarkable quickness and adroitness, combined with gen- 
tleness of action, of the Persian waiting servants. In the 
present instance he says, "the servant who officiated, dropped 
himself gracefully on one knee, as he carried away the trays, 
and passed them expertly over his head with both his hands, ex* 
4;ended to the lacquey, who was ready behind to carry them off." 

INFLUENCE OP ASTROLOGY. 

In dismissing this polite and hospitable nobleman to enter 
on his office, one should just notice a remarkable point of 
contrast to the feelings and conduct of European nobles 
relatively to posts of honour and emolument, — namely, that he 
assumed the important office with very great reluctance, and 
had sent his majesty a present of several thousand pounds 
sterling to be excused, but in vain. It is probable that still 
more of his money must have been expended, and with equal 
benefit ; for he had consulted the astrologers, who are always 
some of the hungriest of mankind, about the most auspicious 
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time for entering the place he was appointed to govern, and 
was adjusting his march to enter precisely three hours before 
sun-set the next day. At a former period of his life^ when 
about to depart on a mission to Calcutta, ** he was ordered 
by these astrologers (as the only means of counteracting the 
influence of a certain evil star) to go out of his house in a 
particular aspect : as, unfortunately, there happened to be no 
door in that direction, he caused a hole to be made in the 
wall, and thus made his exit.'* One of the ceremonies 
appointed for giving eclat to his entrance on his government is 
worth mentioning : '' From the town to the swamps were 
erected stages on which bullocks were to be sacrificed, and 
from which their heads were to be thrown under his horse s 
feet, as he advanced; a ceremony indeed appropriated to 
princes alone, and to them only on particular occasions." 

CEREMONY OF THE ISTAKBALL. 

At every place of any considerable population the party 
were met by what is denominated istakball^ a tumultuary 
assemblage of people, on foot and on horseback, greeting the 
strangers with a complimentary hubbub of all sorts of noises 
and antics. One specimen will serve to represent all. the 
rest : — 

'' Almost the whole male population of ELauzeron was collected 
to meet us. A bottle, which contained sugar-Ksandy, was broken 
under the feet of the envoy's horse, a ceremony never practised 
in Persia to any but royal personages ; and then about thirty 
wrestlers, in parti- coloured oreeches (their only covering), and 
armed with a pair of clubs called ineaU, begun each to make the 
most curious noise, move in the most extravagant postures, and 
display their profession^d exploits all the way before our horses, 
until we reached our encampment. It would be difficult to 
describe a crowd so wild and confused. The extreme jolting, 
running, poshing, and scrambling almost bewildered me : while 
the dust, which seemed to powder the beards of the Persians, 
nearly suffocated us all. Probably ten thousand persons of all 
descriptions were assembled. Officers were dispersed among 
them, and with whips and sticks drove the crowd backwards or 
forwards, as the occasion required. Nothing could exceed the 
tumult and cries. Here, men were tumbling one over the other 
in the inequalities of the ground ; there, horses were galloping 
in every direction, while their riders were performing feats with 
their lon£ spears ; behind was an impenetrable crowd ; before 
us were the wrestlers dancing about to the sound of three copper 
drums, and twirling round their clubs. On every side was noise 
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a&d confusion. Thia ceremony is never practised but to princes 
of the bloqd ; and we considered, therefore, the honours of this 
day as a further proof of the reviving influence of the English 
name." 

• SHIRAZ. 

Near the last day of December, 1808, the mission reached 
Shiraz, where, af^r a resolute and decisive assertion of 
superior rank, on the part of the envoy, against the pride of 
a number of Persian grandees, they made their entrance 
with very great difficulty, through the dense accumulation of 
slaves in the gate. 

They had no sooner taken possession of the house assigned 
to them, than they were almost wedged, beyond deliverance, 
into its comers, by the immense accumulation of sweetmeats 
that came in on them as presents. Their individual powers 
and means of combat with so formidable an invasion soon 
totally failed, and the case had been hopeless, had they not 
luckily bethought themselves to call to their assistance the 
masticating forces of their *^ numerous servants, troopers, and 

At the hour appointed for their introduction to the Prince, 
they were conducted through two magnificent courts of his 
palace, and at length saw him seated in his chamber of 
audience, a kind of open room at the extremity of a third. 
Four times, at measured distances, they were formally 
halted, to second their conductor's "very low obeisance," with 
an English bow and move of the hat. This operation was 
executed the fiilth time, on their reaching the edge of the floor 
that sustained that object which a Persian might not glance 
upon but with an aspect, and in a posture, expressive of 
willingness to subside into nonentity. In seating themselves, 
the party received from the royal indulgence the permission 
to extend their legs ; but " chose to be respectful and un- 
comfortable." Having stayed long enough to verify that the 
most gracious and flattering attentions of a great prince could 
neither alleviate nor compensate the sensation of having the 
knees bent in rather too acute an angle, they quitted the 
presence " with every pre^ution not to turn their backs as 
they departed." 

As no popular assemblies are held at Shiraz for the dis- 
cussion and settlement of the civil list of All Mirza's regency. 
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the people have not an opportunity of formally testifying hW 
gladdy they contribute the large revenue necessary to support 
his magnificence, and how cordially they prefer the ex- 
pending of their resoarces in making him splendid, to the 
employment of them in making themselves comfortable. 
But after we are told how he *' lavishes his revenue," as Mr. 
Morier is pleased to express himself; how that, '*in the 
costliness of a banting equipage, the fantasies of dress, and 
the delicacies of the harem, are frittered away a hundred 
thousand tomauns a year ;** it is as gratifying as it is unex- 
pected to learn that the people folly admit the enlightened 
conviction, that the coart ought to maintain a sumptuous 
splendour, whatever be their own distresses. 

WATER-SPOUTING AND ROPE-l>ANCINO. 

The fortnight spent by the party at Shiraz was full of 
bustle and amusement The festive pomp which prevailed 
without intamission, was in several instances carried up 
toward the sublime, by tumultuous discords of all manner of 
music, and exhibitions of rope-dancing, fire-eating, and 
water-spouting. This last operation was performed by a 
negro, who appeared on the side of a basin of water (in 
which three fountains were already playing), and by a 
singular faculty which he possessed of secreting liquids, 
managed to make himself a sort of fourth fountain, by 
spouting water from his mouth. " We closely observed him," 
says Mr. Morier; "he drank two basins and a|quarter of water, 
each holding about four quarts, and he was five minutes 
spouting them out" The rope-dancer was a man of great 
merit in his profession, a man better qualified to make a 
figure and command attention among all portions of the 
universal human race, than any person at that time in Shiraz, 
excepting scarcely even the prince with his diamonds. 
One of his numerous feats was to " ascend the rope to a tree 
in an angle of forty-five degrees." His rope was so high 
that a ''sUp would have been his inevitable destruction." 

FILIiX RBSPECT AMONG THK PEBSIANS. 

It is noticed as an instance of only the customary manners 
of filial respect, that the minister's son, " a man about thirty, 
and of much consequence in Shiraz, never once seated 
himself in the apartment where his father sat, but stood at 
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tbe door like a menial servant, or went about superintending 
the entertainment." As this first man of the prince's court 
may fairly be assumed as a model of Persian refinement, it 
was well to describe some of his convivial graces : — 

''As the envoy sat next to the minister, and I next to the 
envoy, we very fipequently shared the marks of his peculiar 
attention and politeness, which consisted in large handfuls of 
certain favourite dishes. These he tore off by main strength; 
and put before us ; sometimes a full grasp of lamb, mixed with 
sauce of prunes, pistachio-nuts, and raisins ; at another time, a 
whole partridge, disguised by a rich brown sauce ; and then, with 
the same hand, he scooped out a bit of melon, which he gave 
into our palms, or a great piece of omelet^ thickly swimming 
in fat ingredients." 

There is much silence and despatch in the Persian feasts : 
'^ no rattle of plates and knives and forks, no confusion of 
lacqueys, no drinking of healths, no disturbance of carving, 
scarcely a word is spoken, and all are intent on the business 
before them. The dishes lie promiscuously before the guests, 
who all eat without any particular notice of one another." 
When the performance is finished, it may well be supposed 
to be quite time for water to be brought for ablution ; till the 
arrival of which, our author says, '' it is ridiculous enough to 
see the right hand of every person (which is covered with 
the complicated fragments of all the dishes) placed in a 
certain position over his left arm : there is a fashion even 
in this."- 

THE ROYAL AUDIENCE. 

The Mokarrem, or season of mourning for Hossein, the 
son of Ali (the Persians being of that division of the 
Mahometans denominated Sheyahs^ or followers of Ali), had 
suspended all matters of ceremony and business at court 
before the arrival of the embassy, notwithstanding their 
diligent haste to reach Teheran before this solemnity. It 
was, therefore, received as a mark of signal respect to his 
Britannic Majesty, and a good omen, that a very early day 
was appointed for the introduction of the English com- 
moners to the successor of Cyrus and Darius, and Abbas 
and Nadir Shah. " They proceeded through miserable 
streets which were crowded by the curious,"^-entered the 
first court of the palace between two thick lines of soldiers, 
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who were disciplined and dressed with some resemblance to 
the £nglish manner— dismounted at the imperial gate — and, 
as something a little in the nature of paying toll, produced 
to full view the rojal letter, and the presents intended for 
his majesty: how they proceeded through dark passages 
tUl they came to a small room, where some of the high 
nobility were in waiting to entertain them a little while, till 
the king should be ready, and where they took, very com- 
posedly, their coffee and pipes ; and how they then went 
forward through sundry courts filled with guards, and finally 
arrived, through a dark and intricate passage, at a ^* wretched 
door, worse than that of any English stable : — 

"The door was opened, and we were ushered into a court laid 
out in canals and playing fountains, and at intervals lined with 
men richly dressed, who were all the grandees of the kingdom. 
At the extremity of a room, open in front by large windows, 
was the king in person. The conductor then said aloud, — 

*' * Mogt Mighty Monarch, Director of the World, 
" ' Sir Harford Jones, Baronet, Embassador from your Mar 
jesty's Brother, the King of England, having brought a letter 
and some preeents, requests to approach the dust of your Ma- 
jesty's feet.' 

''The king from the room said in a loud voice, ^Khoth 
Amedeed, you are welcome.' We then took off our slippers and 
went into the royal presence. When we entered, the envoy 
walked up towams the throne with the letter ; Mirza Sheffeea^ 
the prime minister, met him half way, and taking it from him, 
went up and placed it before the kine ; he then came back and 
received the presents from my hands, and laid them in the 
same place. The envoy then commenced a written speech to 
the long in English, which at first startled his muesty, but 
seemed to please him much as soon as JafBer Ali Khan, the 
English Besident at Shiraz, came forward and read it in 
Persian.'* 

His Majesty answered in a handsome manner, extempo- 
raneously^ with wishes for the continued alliance and in- 
creasing friendship of the two states, with inquiries respect- 
ing the English monarch's health, and with compliments on 
his choice of an envoy. He asked whether " his brother," 
the present king of England, " were the son of the former 
king, with whose subjects he had had communications ; ** 
and when he was told that the same king was still reigning, 
he exclaimed, ''the French have told me lies in that also I'* 
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(For they had spread the report that the King of England 
was dead.) 

In one of the interviews his majesty blazed out upon them 
in the imperial radiance of his very finest jewels, some of 
them reputed to be among the ridiest in the world. A 
pagan poet of Rome that had beheld such a vision, would 
have instantlj comprehended his duty of intimating, in 
sonorous hexameters, his majesty*s future position among 
the constellations, himself the brightest on '^ yonder argent 
fields ;*' and would perhaps have added, that but very little 
change would be necessary in the translation. Our Chris- 
tian prose-men could afford none of these prophetic melodies 
and reversionary tracts of waste sky. But they might have 
promised him, what would probably have gratified him a 
great deal more, the hopeless envy of some of the prime 
exhibitors of jewels in the European state shows. They 
might have added, too, if they chose, that in the European 
nations (which abound, he must know, with great philoso- 
phers, moralists, and divines, and are incomparably higher 
in the exercise of sound understanding than all the rest of 
the world, saving his Persian majesty *s own dominions), it 
would be accounted the most romantic folly to trust to the 
effect of talents and virtues merely, for influence in the com- 
munity ; and that, in the absence of both the one and the 
other, it is not thought absurd to rely for respect and influ- 
ence on such a kind of dignity as may be stitched on a man's 
coat, or painted on his equipage. 

PERSIAN NOTIONS OF AHERIGA AND ENGLAND. 

'^ His Majesty asked what news from the Yengee Duneea, that 
is, the new world, as they call America. He inquired, ' What 
sort of a place is it 1 How do you get at it 1 Is it under 
ground, or how 1 ' He then talked of our government ; and 
appeared aware that the kin^ of England could do little 
without the intervention of their parliament. In the explanar 
tions which followed this subject, his Persian majesty was 
visibly astonished that any limitation could be placed to royal 
authority." 

DRAMATIC REPRESENTATION OF THE DEATH OF HOSSEIN. 

A monarch so fine on the outside, cannot need to adopt, in 
any rigorous degree, the oriental policy of keeping out of 
sight, in order to command the reverence of the people. 
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Accordingly, he suffered himself to be familiarly looked 
upon aeyeral times daring the three months of Mr. Morier's 
residence at Teheran. One of the times was, when, at the 
end of the Moharrem, he distributed rewards to the various 
classes of actors who had performed, during several days, 
the sort of tragic opera of the death of Hossein.* The 
English gentlemen were spectators ^nd auditors of many of 
the speeches and shows of this ceremony. At many of the 
spectacles in the performance, the multitude vociferated, 
and wept and beat their breasts, with every appearance of 
'* ferocious zeal.'' But the most curious part of the account 
is that which, in relating the last scene of the tragedy, 
describes the deportment of the ministers of state, who seem 
possessed of one faculty or art beyond their fraternity in 
other countries : though it must be owned, we are not told 
that even the Persian statesmen gave signs of distressed 
sensibility at any other than mimic tragedies, or think it 
worth while to weep, even in show, at national calamities ; 
at the oppression, extortion, and wretched poverty, under 
which millions of their countrymen are groaning. 

*' During this scene the prime minister cried incessantly ; 
the Ameened-Doielah (lord -treasurer) covered his face with 
both his hands, and groaned aloud ; Mahomed Hussein Khan 
Mervee (deputy lord-chamberlain) mside at intervals very voci- 
ferous plaints. In some I could perceive real tears stealing 
down their cheeks, but in most I suspect the grief was as mu<£ 
a piece of acting as the tragedy which excited it. The king 
himself always cries at the ceremony ; his servants, therefore, 
are obliged to imitate him.** 

THE PERSIAN HAREH. 

The harem contains more than a thousand women ; and a 
singular part of its arrangement is, that all the officers of the 
king's court are there represented by females. There are 
VfOJnen ferosheSy and there is a woman /ero^A hashee ; women 
ehaUers (running footmen), and a woman chatter hashee; 
there is a woman arz'heggee (lord of requests), and a woman 
ish agassi (master of the ceremonies) ; in short, there is a 
female duplicate for every male officer ; and the king's ser* 
vice in the interior of the harem is carried on with the 
same etiquette and regularity as the exterior economy of his 

• See Ookl^s Hiitory of the Saracens (Bohn), p. 408, et seq. 
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State. "HiB majesty had, at the time of our author's visit, 
sixty-five sons ; and, '* as the Persians make no account of 
females, it is not known how many daughters he may have ; 
but he is supposed to have about an equal number of both 
sexes." 

THE MAN AT THE TOP, OR DEFERENCE TO RANK. 

The great^t part of their local manners is relative to 
their respective ranks, and, as our author states, is regulated 
to the utmost punctilio by established prescription. Viewed 
from the lowest rank upward, their manners consist solely 
of a mechanically adjusted and almost equal servility through 
all the stages ; viewed from the highest rank downward^ 
they present as regular a gradation of arrogance and oppres- 
sion. The man at the top is the only one that may do as 
he pleases ; and it should seem that he takes the benefit of 
his privilege ; for, as far as appears, he acts as the para- 
mount and sole legislator of the realm. Nor is he any 
bungler at the work. He legislates effectually. We will 
only instance in one department. He was led to direct his 
royal consideration to the heinousness of the sin of theft, 
and he resolved to extirpate the practice. Accordingly he 
gave orders that every detected thief should be tied by ropes 
between two young trees, previously drawn by main force 
to meet each other ; the cords that keep them in this posi- 
tion are then cut, and each of them springs off with a divi- 
sion of the criminal. This law is enforced inflexibly and 
instantly on the detection. The consequence has. been a 
degree of safety before unknown to persons and property on 
the roads. 



MENTAL INDUSTRY.* 



As mental exertion is the kind of toil regarded with the 
most dread and aversion by mankind, while it is, never- 
theless, indispensable to their welfare that a proportion of 
men be induced to undergo it ; and as, also, there is among 
the generality of even tolerably cultivated persons, a very low^ 

• The Lives of John Selden and Abp. Usher. By John Aikin, M.D. 
8vo. 1812. 
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estimate of both what may, and what should, be effected in 
this department ; there cannot be a too frequent exhibition 
of the most memorable examples of successful mental 
industry. The vexation with which we should confidently 
hope that, in some hundreds of instances, a book like this will 
be read (and really we are afraid, as to those who can read 
such a book without vexation, that, to the greater number of 
them, it will not be of much use to read at all, either this or 
other books) this vexation will be a proof of the utility of 
such works. The quiescence and self-complacency of 
lazy spirits, yet pretending, perhaps, to somewhat of faculty 
and of attainment, have some little chance of being bene- 
ficislly disturbed by such an exhibition : while men of some 
real exertion and acquirement are taught by force, that a great 
deal is yet to be done to bring them to even the middle point 
between the perfectly vulgar state of the human mind, with 
respect to exertion and intellectual wealth, and the state 
exemplified at the upper extreme of mental cultivation. And, 
therefore, thougii Selden and Usher had not, by their studies 
and writings, done one particle of good directly^ they would 
have confen*ed indirectli/ an inestimable benefit on society, 
by practically furnishing such an admonitory and stimulating 
illustration, of what can be accomplished within the short 
space of human life. 

It is still better, when, from the circumstances of the 
period and place in which the distinguished persons lived, 
the record of their lives must necessarily bring again into 
view, and in some degree into discussion, subjects of very 
great importance to the present and to all times ; — ^it is so 
much the better, provided, we mean, that the writer of this 
record is a person of such extensive information, sound sense, 
and candour, and such a temperate lover of liberty,. and yet 
zealous enemy to tyranny of all sorts, as the author of this 
volume. The times of Selden and Usher, and the transac- 
tions in which they were, to a considerable extent, actively 
or passively concerned, should often be brought back to the 
view of Englishmen, as supplying a grand practical com- 
mentary on both the slavish principles at present so prevalent, 
and those violently extreme ones into which the ardent 
fnends of freedom are always in danger of being carried by 
the recoil of antipathy. 
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JOHN 8ELDEN. 



John Selden was born in Sussex in 1584, received his 
earlj education at the Free School of Chichester, and was 
equal to the composition of a Latin distich at the age of ten. 
This first literary exhibition, however, was not indicative of 
his vocation, to which nothing could well bear less resem- 
blance than the making of verses. He early commenced the 
study of law, at the inns of court ; ** but the bent of his 
genius rather inclined him to closet researches into the 
history and antiquities of the law, than to the practice of it 
as a pleader. Wood afiirms that ' he seldom or never appeared 
at the bar, but sometimes gave chamber counsel, and was 
good at conveyancing.' This inclination was doubtless 
fostered by the friendship which he cultivated with such 
men as Camden, Spelman, and Cotton, with whom he 
became connected on setting out in life." While quite a 
youth he wrote a work on English antiquities ; from the 
preface to which Dr. Aikin quotes a most uncouth and 
pedantic sentence as a specimen of his Latin style, which, 
though afterwards much improved, never attained classical 
simplicity or grace. 

About the age of thirty, *^ he gave to the public his largest 
English work, and that which affords the most copious 
display of his profound research into the history and anti- 
quities of his own and other modern countries ; this was his 
treatise on * Titles of Honour.' Three years later appeared 
his work * De Diis Syris,' which " placed him at once in the 
rank of the first scholars of the age, and introduced him to 
the men of letters throughout Europe." Its " primary pur- 
pose was to treat of the false deities mentioned in the Old 
Testament, but vnth this he joined an inquiry into the 
Syrian idolatry in general, and occasional illustrations of the 
ancient theology of other heathen nations." 

skldek's history op tithes. 

By his next work, ' The History of Tithes,' published in 
1618, *'he exposed himself," says Dr. Aikin, '*to a contest 
* with the powers that be,' — a contest always formidable to 
those whose only weapons are pen and ink, and whose only 
alternative becomes apology or patient endurance." 
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Though it is presumed that Selden, like the other lawyers 
of his time, was an enemy to the doctrine of the divine right 
of tithes, his book was not written with any avowed inten- 
tion of controverting it ; he insisted that he had written and 
intended purely and exclusively a history ; and that, without 
at all touching the question, or designedly invalidating any 
evidence, of the divine right, he had made an ampler con- 
tribution towards a proof of the legal right than all other 
writers. The very rumour, however, of his work excited 
alarm ; and its appearance caused a complaint of the clergy 
to his majesty, previously, as it seems, to any trial of the 
effect of argumentative censure, — the point of precedence 
being given to the most efficient critic and polemic. The 
author was summoned into the presence, held two learned 
conferences with his majesty, and had begun to fatter him- 
self that his explanations and his respectful humble deport- 
ment had pacified the royal displeasure, when he received a 
citation to appear before some members of the High -Com- 
mission court, where he was reduced to make and subscribe 
an humble and *' unfeigned protestation " of grief, and depre- 
cation of anger, on account of the publication and tendency 
of the obnoxious book. 

HOTAL METHOD OF SETTLING OONTROVERSIES. 

The book was prohibited ; and while all had full liberty 
to write whatever they pleased against it, and did write with 
virulence, the author was forbidden to write in its defence. 
He himself affirms that '* at an audience of the king, at the 
time when Montagu was preparing his ' Confutation of the 
History of Tithes,* his majesty sternly forbade him to make 
any reply, using these words: *If you or any of your 
friends shall write against this confutation, I will throw you 
into prison:* — *a truly royal way,' says the biographer, *of 
interposing in a literary controversy.** 

This iniquitous zeal of the monarch (James I.) in support of 
that divine right which Selden was deemed to have impugned, 
was exerted partly as a grateful return, and partly as a new 
incitement, to that correspondent zeal with which it was 
very important to him that the ecclesiastics should abet 
another divine right — ^that of kings. And, certainly, the 
people were under some little obligation to him for the bold, 
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undisguised simplicity af conduct, by which, as in such 
instances as the one here recited, he was pleased to rid this 
latter question, as concerning himself, of all complexity 
arising from any secondary grounds of right. Such a mode 
of governing might tolerably satisfy them that he had, at any 
rate, no other rightful claim than that same jus divinum ; 
and the men who had grown above the superstition of 
believing in that right, could have no questions, but those of 
prudence, to settle respecting their duty of obedience to a 
monarch, who would forbid an author to vindicate his book 
with arguments against its patronized assailants, and forbid 
a nation to read the history of its own institutions. 

SELDEN*S FORBEARANCE. 

It might have been expected, perhaps, that such treatment 
of a man of talents and distinguished fame, would have 
impelled him quickly to a decided coalition with those 
indignant spirits that were now beginning to make some 
irreverent inroads on the despotism, even through the 
formidable fence of divine right. But whatever were his 
opinions or his resentments, he could not help feeliug that an 
enraged monarch was a very fearful object to look at, or to 
hear ; that *' the king's wrath is as the roaring of a lion ; but 
his favour as dew upon the grass/' This benignant dew was 
invoked to fall by some servile and hypocritical offerings to 
the literary and theological vanity of the royal pedant, 
" humbly presented," says the biographer, " with an address 
which cannot be read without a very painful sense of the 
degradation incurred by literature, when brought in collision 
with power, unless supported by a proper sense of its own 
dignity." In the whole of this sacrifice made to the will 
and prejudices of the sovereign, we discern that '* indulgence 
to his safety " which Lord Clarendon mentions as a feature 
in the character of Selden. It is, at the same time, to be 
observed in his favour, that this very censurable conduct 
(and the subsequent course of bis life presents one or two 
more instances of nearly similar demerit) is not to be ascribed 
to a worse cause than timidity; for, though not qualified for 
a hero or a martyr, he was not mercenary ; nor does he 
exhibit anything of that ^'honourable ambition," as it is 
usually called, that eagerness for station and office, which 
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has so often given a character of littleness to men of talent 
and literary acquirements in recent times. And even these 
delinquencies resulting from his timidity, were partially 
redeemed by his general fidelity to the cause of freedom, 
throughout the course of public conduct into which he was 
drawn by the great political questions in which he was not 
allowed to remain neutral. That state of hostility between 
the parliament and the king, which was leading to such 
memorable events, had advanced to a rapid and ominous 
interchange of the respective acts of offence— the remon- 
strances and royal reprimands, the protestations and dissolu- 
tions — when the parliament called for the information, which 
Selden was qualified beyond any other man to give, concern- 
ing the ancient privileges of that body. 

SELDEN IMPRISONED BT CHARLES I. 

In 1623, he was returned to parliament by the borough of 
Lancaster ; but had full leisure for the prosecution of his 
studies — the political warfare languishing, through defect of 
energy on the royal side, during the last two or three years 
of James. When it resumed its animation with the com- 
mencement of the new reign, we find Selden by no means 
declining the danger, but actively co-operating with the 
friends of the people against the tyrannical proceedings of 
the court, as directed by the unprincipled favourite, the Duke 
of Buckingham. As an appropriate reward and stimulus, in 
his patriotic course, he was, in 1629, and the following year, 
accommodated for a very considerable time with apartments, 
first in the Tower, and afterwards in the Marshalsea prison. 
But we must not regularly attend his progress any further. 
A few brief notices may suffice for the sequel of the memoir. 
His learned studies were indefatigably and with little inter- 
ruption pursued during this imprisonment, and for several 
years afterwards, and resulted in several works on Jewish 
laws and history, and in the revisal for publication of the 
treatise, composed many years before, entitled "Mare 
Clansum," which has probably contributed the most to the 
notoriety of his name. 

SBLDEN'S parliamentary LIFE. 

Selden was a member of the Long Parliament, and took 
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an active and useful part in many important discussions and 
transactions. He appears to have been regarded somewhat 
in the light of a valuable piece of national property, like a 
museum or great public library, resorted to as a matter of 
course, and a matter of right, in all the numerous cases in 
which assistance was wanted, from any part of the whole 
compass of legal and historical learning. He appeared in 
the national council, not so much the representative of the 
contemporary inhabitants of a particular city, as of all the 
people of all past ages, concerning whom, and whose institu- 
tions, he was deemed to know whatever was to be known, 
and to be able to famish whatever, within so vast a 
retrospect, was of a nature to give light and authority in the 
decision of the questions arising in a doubtful and hazardous 
state of the national affairs. He was uniformly found acting 
with the friends of freedom ; but yet evinced such a friendly 
moderation with respect to the king, such a disinclination to 
the demolition of the national constitution, and such an 
unquestionable superiority to any mean views of self-interest, 
that he was held in great respect by the royal party. He 
protested equally and zealously against the measures of both 
parties in their commencing approaches toward war; but 
when the mutual demands and resentments had rendered it 
inevitable, he deemed it his duty, as a citizen and a public 
man, to continue to take a practical interest in the national 
concerns — and, therefore, to take that side on which, what- 
ever errors his judgment charged upon it, he regarded the 
balance of justice as decidedly preponderating. He judged 
it enough that he could perceive which of the parties, and 
that he was absolutely certain that only one of them, afforded 
any ground of hope for national liberty. But when this 
cherished hope had declined with the progress, and at last 
perished with the complete ascendancy of a military tyranny, 
he withdrew in a great measure from public business, and 
was consoled by the unabated delight with which he could 
still pursue his learned studies. To these his pertinacity of 
application was such that he could not, sometimes, endure 
interruption even from his learned acquaintance, and it is 
told *< that when Isaac Yossius sometimes was ascending his 
staircase to pay him a visit, when he was engaged in some 
deep research, Selden would call out to him from the top 
that he was not at leisure for conversation." This inde- 
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ffitigable course was prosecuted, with probably very little 
remission, till near the end of his life, which took place "on 
the last day of November, 1654, sixteen days short of the 
completion of his seventieth year." As to the use which 
such a life of thinking had taught him to make of religion at 
the close of it, we are informed that — 

"Sensible that his end was approaching, he sent for his 
friends, Primate Usher and Dr. liingbaine, with whom he dis- 
coursed concerning the state of his mind. He observed *that 
he had his study full of books and papers of most subjects in 
the world ; yet at that time he could not recollect any passage 
wherein he could rest his soul, save out of the Holy Scriptures ; 
wherein the most remarkable passage that lay most upon his 
spirit, was Titus ii. 11, 12, 13, 14." 

selden's keligiocs opinions. 
His opinions on controverted doctrinal points appear to 
have been kept very much to himself ; but the biographer 
very fairly presumes that the spirit of his motto, " Liberty 
in ail things," was extended to his theological inquiries, and 
that the l^idmate consequence might very probably be some 
ddect of exact conformity to any model of faith, prescribed 
by national authorities, or taught by the leaders of sects. 
Some rather licentious observations in his "Table-Talk," 
appearing to implicate in some degree as well his moral 
sentiments as his faith, are considered by Dr. Aikin, as only 
a sort of free and sometimes witty vivacities, to which he 
would not have given his authority as serious principles. 
He was not favourably disposed toward the puritans, except 
as the enemy of the persecuting measures employed against 
them ; and he was consistently, not less the enemy of that 
intolerant spirit strongly manifested, on the attainment of 
power, by some of those who bad previously suffered and 
protested under persecution. 



SUPERSTITION AND ITS EFFECTS.* 

Superstition is one of those agents, at the operations of 
which we have in a great measure ceased to wonder, as we 

* Hindoo iDfanticide : an Account of the Measures adopted for 
Suppressing the Practice of the Systematic Murder, by their Parents, 
of Female Infants. By Edwud Moor, F.R.S. 4to. 1811. 
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naturally do after we have come to attribute to any agent 
an indefinite power. Such a power we have insensibly learnt 
to recognise as possessed by superstition, while beholding 
the continually widening display of its effects in all times 
and countries. Nor does any examination of the essential 
nature of superstition remove the impression thus received 
from viewing its effects, by discovering any certain prin- 
ciples of limitation to its power. Our settled conviction, 
therefore, concerning it is, that there is no possible absurdity 
or depravity of which it is incapable. We have seen that 
the destructive sentiment by which it acts is so variously 
applicable, that it can operate on every part of the whole 
moral system of this world; can dissolve all cements, dis- 
turb all harmonies, reverse all relations, and in short con- 
found all order: insomuch that there is no crime which it 
may not sanction and even enjoin, — no notion too futile or 
too monstrous for it to proclaim as a solemn truth, — and 
scarcely any portion of dead or living matter which it may 
not denominate a deity, and actually cause to be adored. 

It is not now, therefore, any matter of surprise, when we 
find, among the results of any recent inquiry into the state 
of a distant heathen nation, evidence of the existence among 
them, in former or even the present times, of the practice 
of human sacrifice; whether the victims are the captives 
taken in war, or unoffending mature individuals of their 
own people, or some of their own infant offspring. It was 
nothing strange, even after all we had been told of the 
gentle virtues of the people of India, to hear that they 
would sometimes throw their children to the alligators in 
the Ganges, as a sacrifice to the goddess of that river. 
For keeping a great national goddess, this would by no 
means be counted an extravagant expense; and seldom 
perhaps have the favourite deities of any mythology cost 
less. A very long extract, inserted in the work before 
us, from Bryant's Analysis, is enough to show that, where- 
ever the demon crew of gods and goddesses have obtained 
an establishment — that is, all over the world — ^they have 
demanded to be adored in sanctuaries consecrated by the 
blood of some that have even been their adorers, and that 
in many places they exacted as victims, by a marked choice, 
the persons that might be supposed the dearest to the 
sacrificers; as if they would take hostages for the per- 
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petaal and still more prostrate sabmission of their nations 
of slaves. It is really most striking to consider the terms 
of compact consented to with deities of their own creation, 
or accepted from pandemonium, by a race that would univer- 
sally renounce, as too hard, the service of the supreme and 
beneficent Governor of the world. 

MORAL EFFECTS OF IDOLATRY. 

Illustrations, from former ages, of the aptitude of the 
human nature to yield itself in alliance and servitude to 
a diabolical power, and of the rites performed in recognition 
and celebration of that league and devotement, have left 
to the explorers of lands lately or still but imperfectly 
known, very slender means, either from fact or invention, 
of trying the strength of our faith. Tell us that there are 
idols there, and then they may tell us just whatever they 
please besides, that is odious and hideous. We know per- 
fectly that is an established law of the Divine justice that 
what was harmless metal, or wood, or stone before, can no 
sooner be shaped and promoted into an object of worship 
than it becomes, in effect, a dreadful repository of malignant 
power, an emitter of diffusive and blasting curses, as if it 
were actually inhabited by a mighty fiend. Mankind will 
most certainly be made to suffer the effectual agency of hell 
from that in which they shall choose to recognise the arrogated 
attributes of heaven. The moral effect of idolatry, indeed, 
is so infallibly evinced, and is so intensely impious, that 
the imagination of a good man, would with difficulty avoid 
associating, literally, the presence of an unseen malignant 
intelligence with the insensible idol; insomuch that we are 
persuaded it would have required, in such a man, no ordinary 
firmness of nerves to have passed, without some oppressive 
sensations, a day or a night alone in the temple, and the 
immediate presence of the hideous god of the Mexicans, 
and would now require it to maintain a perfect composure 
in such a retired interview even with Juggernaut — an entire 
security the while from any mischievous human agency 
being supposed. 

HINDOO INFANTICIDE. 

Much fewer words, we confess, might have sufficed on 
this obvious point, that superstition has shown itself of 
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sufficient power for any imaginable atrocity, and that, there- 
fore, the destruction of Indian children by their parents, 
has nothing at all of the marvellous in it, when &e godi 
are concerned. But the view of this ready obedience to 
the demands of the gods, would not have prepared us to 
hear of whole tribes or nations destroying, systematically, 
almost all their female children, without any direct inter- 
vention of superstition, and merely as a matter of conveni- 
ence and custom; and this, too, without any of that difficulty 
of procuring subsistence which is, among the savages of 
North America and New Holland, and also among the 
Chinese, the cause, and the plea alleged, for the frequent 
destruction of their offspring. Such, however, is the 
infanticide which the present work exposes. 

This practice was found prevailing among the Raj-kumar 
and other tribes, in and near the province of Benares, and 
in the peninsula of Guzerat, and the country of Kutch, 
forming a considerable portion of territory toward the 
mouths of the Indus. The first part of the work is a 
report made in 1789 by the late Mr. Duncan, then resident 
at Benares, the first person who gave clear information of 
the existence of the custom. On ascertaining the pre- 
valence of the crime among the Raj-kumars, he lost no 
time in making representations to them on the subject; and 
not without hopes of effecting its abolition; since, he says, 
" All the Raj-kumars with whom I conversed did, while 
they admitted the fact, fully acknowledge its atrocity; in 
extenuation of which, they pleaded the great expense qf 
procuring suitable matches for their daughters, if allowed to 
grow up!* 

The tribe were admonished that one of their own sacred 
books condemns the practice, threatening the destroyers of 
females with the punishments of one of the hells, during a 
period of prodigious length. The Brehma, Bywant Purana, 
with its prohibitions, and its threatenings of " the Naraka, 
or Hell, called Kat Shutala," had been in the hands of their 
Brahmins, and its contents properly reported to the other 
. principal persons of the tribe, a sufficient number of cen- 
turies, without having the smallest efficacy against the 
crime. It was the quality of the preacher, rather than the 
text, that now at last effected the reformation. The good 
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doctrine was inculcated on their consciences hj the agent 
and representative of a power, the sound of whose cannon 
had been heard over India, and whose battalions they knew 
to have dispersed, wherever they had encountered, the 
greatest armed crowds of the believers both of the Puranas 
and of the Koran. Not that they could have any direct 
apprehension of being subjected to the operation of violence 
in case of refusing to discontinue the practice; but it is a 
well-known fact in human nature, that great physical power 
in the instructor, mightily assists the intellectual faculties 
of the instructed, even when there are no eminent signs of 
the coercive or vindictive exertion of that power. 

It is not exactly stated in what force this pacific logical 
emanation of our cast iron and combustible ammunition 
passed the limit of our own territory, to convey persuasive 
influence into the minds of that more numerous proportion 
of the tribe of Baj-kumars that were under the government 
of the Nawaub Vizier of Oude, at that time a sort of 
independent sovereign; but it could not fail with that 
division of them that knew themselves to be directly subjects 
of the English government At the same time, we really 
may wonder that the innovation was accomplished so 
speedily. For it appears to have been at most but very 
few weeks between Mr. Duncan's first conversing and 
remonstrating with them on the barbarous practice, and 
his obtaining the signature of all the principal persons 
among them to a solemn written covenant, in which, in 
consideration of the wickedness of the custom, the future 
punishment threatened in the sacred books, and the dis-> 
pleasure of the British government, they bound themselves 
to renounce the practice of infanticide, and to expel from 
their tribe any one who should in future be guilty of it 

The question anticipated and answered by LordTeign- 
mouth, in adverting to this tribe and this monstrous barbarity, 
will have suggested itself to every reader: — 

'^ By what mode a race of men could be continued under the 
existence of the horrid custom arises partly from the exceptions 
to the general custom, which were occasionally admitted by 
the more wealthy Baj-kumars; more particularly those who 
happened to have no male issue ; but chiefly by intermarriages 
with other Baj-put families^ to which the Baj-kumars were com- 
pelled by necessity." 
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INFANTICIDE IN KUTCH. 

The second chapter contains a much more ample account 
of this practice as prevailing in Kutch, a maritime tract 
near the eastern mouths of the Indus, and in Kattywar, 
which is the country name for the peninsula of Guzerat. 
The full evidence of its existence then was first obtained bj 
Mr. Duncan, when at Surat and Bombay, in 1800, and 
several following years. The first unquestionable testimony 
from natives was given by a man of consequence in G-uzerat; 
and the fact was confirmed in communications from Capt. 
Seton, who was on a political mission at the principal port 
of Kuteh, and afterwards, with still more ample statements, 
by Major Walker, the Besident at the court of the Gaikawar, 
in Guzerat. Captain Seton wrote, in answer to Mr. Duncan's 
inquiries, that in the family of the Rajah of Kutch: " Every 
female infant bom of a ranni, or lawful wife, was im- 
mediately dropped into a hole dug in the earth, and filled 
with milk, where it was drowned." The law was not 
extended to those of the Rajah's female children whose 
mothers were slaves. Captain Seton added, that the whole 
tribe or caste to which the Rajah belonged, also destroyed 
their daughters, except two persons, who saved each a 
daughter, through fear of not having ^* heirs of any sex." 
He then enumerated other tribes who were in the same 
practice, but specified one tnbe, the Soda Raj -puts, who 
turned its prevalence among the rest to most excellent 
account, by rearing their daughters to sell for wives to these 
other tribes. When these preserved females become mothers, 
^* it might be supposed," says he, ''that they would be averse 
to the destruction of their daughters ; but from all accounts 
it is the reverse, as they not only assist in destroying them, 
but when the Mussulman prejudices occasionally preserve 
them, they hold their daughters in the greatest contempt, 
calling them majen, thereby insinuating that their fathers 
have derogated from their military caste, and become pedlers." 
This last part of the statement he confirms in a communica- 
tion made after a progress through Kutch, in 1808. '' Such," 
he says, " is the barbarous inveteracy of these women " (the 
daughters of the Soda tribe), ''that when married to Maho- 
metans, they continue the same practice, against the inclina- 
tion and religion of their husbands ; destroying their own 
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progeny without remorse^ in view of the advantage of the 
tribe from which they are descended, whose riches are their 
daaghters«* 

INFANTICIDE IN KATTYWAB. 

The chiefs of Kattywar are tributary to the Gaikawar, 
the chief personage in Guzerat, with which personage the 
Honourable Company is on such terms of alliance as to have 
a military resident at bis court. Major Walker was the 
resident at the time to which this work chiefly relates ; and 
as he was to be at the head of a detachment of English 
troops, in a grand military progress which was going to be 
made through the whole peninsula of Guzerat, in the name 
and behalf of the said Gaikawar and his ally, the Lord 
Company, in order to settle, once for all, the rate of tribute 
to be paid by the would-be independent chiefs, he was 
instructed to combine with the leading purpose a prudent 
effort to obtain the abolition of infanticide. It was to be 
prudent, for, as the Supreme Gk)vernment observes: — 

"The speculative success even of that benevolent project, 
eannot be considered to justify the prosecution of measures 
which may expose to hazard the essential interests of the 
state ; although, as a collateral object, the pursuit of it would 
be worthy of ike benevolence and humanity of the British 
Government." 

Major (since Colonel) Walker accomplished the projected 
expedition in 1807; and from Baroda, in the eastern part of 
Guzerat, despatched to Mr. Duncan, Governor of Bombay, a 
long report, dated in March, 1808, of the measures which he 
had employed for the suppression of infanticide in Kattywar. 
Mr. Moor has given paragraphs to the amount of more than 
three hundred. 

MODES OF INFANTICIDE. 

The Jarejahs *' spoke freely of the custom of putting 
their daughters to death, and without delicacy or pain, but 
were more reserved on the mode of their execution. They 
appeared at first unwilling to be questioned on the subject ; 
and usually replied, 'it was an affair of the women;' — 'it 
belonged to the nursery, and made no part of the business 
of men.* They at last, however, threw off this^reserve.'' 
Several acknowledged methods of committing the crime are 
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enumerated; bat especiallj two, — that of putting opium in 
the infant s mouth, and that of drawing the umbilical cord 
over its face to prevent respiration. The use of the before 
mentioned expedient of drowning in milk was not confirmed 
to Colonel Walker. Sometimes the victim is laid down, and 
left to perish without any application of violence. In short, 
the mode of perpetration is not subjected to any invariable 
and indispensable rule. 

" To render the deed, if poasible, more horrible, the mother 
is commonly the executioner of her own ofbpring. Women 
of rank may have their slaves and attendants who perform 
this office, but the far greater number execute it with their 
own hands. They have been known to pride themselves on the 
destruction of their daughters, and to consider their murder as 
an act of duty." 

With very rare exceptions, the murder is perpetrated 
immediately after the birth; and 'Mt would be considered," 
says the Resident, '^ a cruel and barbarous action to deprive 
the infant of life after it had been allowed to live a day or 
two." Yet he had ground to believe that this still greater 
atrocity does sometimes take place. The extinction of auch 
a life is regarded by a Jarejah as an event of the utmost 
possible insignificance. ^'The occurrence excites neither 
surprise nor inquiry, and is not made a subject even of 
conversation.** 

It would be quite certain beforehand, that no nation could 
have a prevailing crime of which the priests of a false reli- 
gion would not know how to make their advantage. In the 
present instance, the wonder is how the Raj-Gurs* can 
have been content to make so little. 

" The infant, after it is destroyed, is placed naked in a small 
basket, and carried out and interred. In Eattywar, any of the 
female attendants of the family perform this office ; but in 
Kutch it is done by the domestic Raj-Gur. The Raj-Gurs, who 
bury the infants that perish, receive a fee of one kori, which is 
a coin equivalent in value to one-third of a rupee, or about 
ten pence sterling; and a meal.*' '*In Kutch, the female 
Raj-Gurs are sometimes the executioners of the infant instead 
of the mother." 

• The Raj'Owr, otherwise called Raj-Gtirn, is literally the priest, 
tutor, or preceptor of a Rt^ah ; but the term is applied to the domestic 
Brahman of any faauly in this oountrj. 
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ORiaiK OF nCFANTICTDE. 

A number of observations relative to the origin of the 
detestable custom are dispersed here and there in this 
Report. A current tradition among the Jarejahs is, that in 
some ancient time, a '^powerful Rajah of their caste," having 
a daughter of eminent beauty and accomplishments, to whom, 
afler a most anxious search far and near, he could find no 
man of sufficient rank and merit to be a husband, — while jet 
it would be a grievous calamity and disgrace for her to 
remain in celibacy, — consulted, in this distress, his Raj-Gur, 
who advised him to put her to death. He was long averse 
to this savage expedient, both on the ground of affection and 
religion; and he cited those denunciations in the SastrcLg^ or 
sacred books, which affix enormous guilt to the murder of a 
woman. The Rajah's repugnance and fear, however, were, 
in the end, overcome by a general offer of the priest to 
" load himself with the guilt, and become in his own person 
responsible for all the consequences of the sin." Ever since 
that time the daughters have been destroyed. This legend 
is of no authority with Colonel Walker; but he says some- 
thing that seems to imply, that this story of the transfer of 
the guilt has had an effect, even down to the present time, 
as a salvo, if such a thing were wanted, for any small 
remainder of conscience that could serve amidst a general 
and inveterate custom; and that it has had this effect 
through a notion that the transfer was representative and 
virtually perpetual, — ^removing the guilt from the infanticide 
parents to the Raj-6nrs through all generations downward. 
He ascribes to the Jarejahs a sufficient degree of credulity 
to be entirely confident of the efficacy of such an adjustment. 

Having dismissed this story, he suggests that the abomi- 
nable custom may have originated at the time when these 
Hindoos are recorded to have inhabited the country of 
Sinde, a tract lying on the Indus, between the country they 
now inhabit and Persia. The Mahometans, in the early 
period of the progress of their religion and empire, con- 
quered this territory, and converted, after their manner, a 
large proportion of its Raj-put inhabitants. Colonel Walker 
conjectures that the Jarejahs, resisting this conversion, and 
at the same time becoming surronnded by tribes who had 
embraced a new faith (and so rendered themselves unworthy 
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to obtain, as they had been accastomed, the daughters of 
the Jarejahs for wives), determined rather to destroy their 
female offspring than either, on the one hand, submit to the 
debasement of such affiances, or, on the other, incur the 
disgrace, and perhaps guilt, of bringing them up to remain 
unmarried. The Colonel omits to notice, however, that on 
this plan, they must very soon have resolved to quit the 
country; since they would be as much deprived of all 
resource for wives for their sons, as for husbands for their 
daughters. At a more advanced period of his inquiries, he 
mentions another tradition, to which he is inclined to 
attribute much probability; namely, that — 

" Some of the early Mussulman invaders of the Jarejahs* 
country, experienced the determination with which they 
defended their liberties, united policy to their arms, and 
sought to consolidate their interests in the country, by 
demanding the daughters of the Bajahs in marriage. The 
high-spirited Jarejahs would not brook the disgrace, and pre- 
tended they did not preserve their daughters ; but fearful of 
consequences, and apprehensive that force would be resorted 
to, in order to obtain what was refused to entreaty, they in 
their extremity listened to the advice of their Baj-Gurs; and, 
deluded by the fictitious responsibility which they accepted, 
the practice of in&nticide originate<i^ and has since been 
confirmed." 



REVERSAL OF MORAL SENTIMENTS. 

Whatever was the period or the immediate cause of the 
commencement of the practice, it had attained such inveteracy 
and general sanction as to effect, throughout a whole people, 
a clear positive reversal of that system of moral sentiments 
which has often been pronounced, by the admirers of human 
nature, to be substantially inseparable from the human 
mind, in its sane state. We say reversal, rather than 
merely suspension or abolition. For several passages in 
these multifarious documents assert, and others clearly 
imply, that the Jarejahs have somewhat piqued themselves 
on this custom, as an honourable distinction of their tribe. 
T}iey felt it as a mode of proclaiming to the neighbouring 
' iiations that they were too dignified a race to set any value 
on so trivial a produce as human females, and yet also that 
their very daughters would be beings too respectable to be 
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put in subjection to even the best of the superior sex of any 
other tribe« 

CAUSES AND EFFECTS OF INFANTICIDE. 

But the more ordinary influential motives combined with 
the powerful influence of general custom, were stated to be, 
an aversion to the trouble of rearing and disposing of the 
children, and a mixture of pride that would not affiance a 
daughter without giving her such a portion as would show 
from what an illustrious tribe she came, with the avarice 
that refuses to charge itself with such an expense. In 
some few instances this pride maj have overborne this 
avarice, and a daughter has been spared. Affection, or 
humanity, or a sense of duty, were found by the Colonel not 
to have been the inducements to the saving of the extremely 
few females that had been permitted to escape the common 
fate. He met with only two instances that could be imputed 
to such principles. 

It 9hould be observed, that the law of destruction takes 
effect much less generally on the illegitimate female ofispring; 
whose mothers are held by the Jarejahs in a capacity 
between wives and slaves, and are taken, with little care of 
selection, from any of the neighbouring tribes, whereas they 
show the utmost nicety of pride in selecting their wives 
from the most honourable Raj-put families; ''even the 
poorest and lowest Jarejah feeling the utmost solicitude not 
to taint his blood by an improper alliance." It is not, as 
may easily be supposed, from humanity, that these infants 
of meaner quality are frequently spared, " but rather," says 
Colonel Walker, "from a contemptuous opinion of their 
inferiority. These children are not considered to belong to 
the caste, and their future situation in life is of little con- 
sequence, though the pride and prejudices of a Jarejah 
make him occasionally also destroy his spurious offspring." 
These daughters are ''bestowed on Mussulmans, or on 
Hindoos of an inferior caste; and their settlement is attended 
with little expense or publicity; the motives, therefore, which 
lead the Jarejahs to destroy their legitimate daughters, do 
not exist with equal force with respect to those by the 
rackUaSy or mistresses." 

Colonel Walker acknowledges his want of any good data 
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for a caJcnlatioD of the nnmber of female infants that 
annually thus perish by violence, though he has made many 
inquiries, and receiyed several loose estimates on the subject, 
from persons considerably acquainted with the country. 
A number between fifleen and twenty thousand would pro- 
bably be the mean of these calculations of the yearly destruc- 
tion in Gnzerat and Kntc-h. 

MEASURES FOR THE SUPPRESSION OP INFANTICIDE. 

It would be gratifying to abridge the narrative of Colonel 
Walker's indefatigable and most meritorious exertions for 
the suppression of this unequalled enormity, if our limits 
now allowed room for anything more than an animated 
congratulation to him and to the very cause of virtue itself, 
on the complete success of those exertions, throughout one 
wide portion of the country in which they were so judiciously 
and so resolutely prosecuted. In the remoter part of it, the 
territory of Kutch, the fear of the English had not yet 
grown to a sufficient strength to second effectually the force 
of persuasion; and the ColoneFs repeated and earnest appeals 
to their humanity, and what they call their religion, had 
thus far failed, though the time is very likely not far distant^ 
when they also will begin to feel the illuminations of that 
logic which has so mighty a power over Asiatic under- 
standings—and indeed those of all other nations. But in 
Guzerat the great object of Colonel Walker's exertions is 
accomplished. He persevered in spite of all the obstructions 
which would have reduced a less determined spirit to 
despondency and inaction; and finally persuaded almost all 
the Jarejahs of any consequence in the country to subscribe 
such an engagement to renounce the abominable custom, as 
expressly subjects them, by their own consent, to a punish- 
ment from the British and Gaikawar governments in every 
subsequent instance of infanticide. At the date of the 
latest notices here inserted, the Colonel had remained long 
enough at Baroda to ascertain that the measure was proving 
effectual, and to receive the most gratifying demonstrations 
of gratitude and joy from both the mothers and fathers 
whose offspring he had thus reduced them to a kind of 
necessity of preserving. He is one of that privileged and 
enviable class of men whom Providence has employed, each 
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to accomplish some one grand distinct operation in the great 
process of reforming the world, 

IMPORTANCB OF ENGLISH INFLUENCE IN INDIA, 

It is in a train of happy moral revolutions, corresponding 
to this, that we earnestly hope we see the intention of Pro- 
vidence in facilitating what appears so strange an irregu- 
larity in the economy of the world, as the acquisition of a 
vast empire in Asia by the people of this island. We do not 
know in what way those persons among us who do not care 
for such revolutions, or who deprecate and hate the projects 
for effecting them, maintain their complacency on the subject 
of India, amidst the evidence, growing every year more 
glaring, that in any other view our Indian successes are a 
great and almost unmixed calamity. We know not in what 
way, — unless they are expecting the state of the case to be 
reversed in consequence of a miracle of moral transforma- 
tion, speedily to be wrought upon the managers of power in 
this ill-fated world. Unless this shall come to pass, we 
must expect that India —which used to be dreamed and 
ranted about as an exhaustless source of wealth to the 
nation — will continue to be, no one can conjecture how 
long, a most destructive drain on our domestic resources, 
absolutely a pit to throw the hard earnings of the English 
people into, and at the same time a pernicious vent for an 
influence that is poisoning our morals. But the period must 
sometime arrive when either wisdom or necessity will change 
this condition of things ; and in the meanwhile, it will be a 
consolation, and partly even a compensation, to the benevo- 
lent and religious part of the community^ that the English 
power in India is operating aa the cause of most important 
innovations among the people, — in some particular instances 
by a direct authoritative interference, and more generally by 
that indirect and even involuntary sanction and weight, 
which the supreme power in the country necessarily gives 
to whatever benevolent and pious undertakings it protects. 
For how many wasted millions (no apology, however, for the 
men, and the system that have wasted them) will it be a 
moral compensation, that, twenty years hence, there will be 
very many thousands of human beings of an age to reflect 
with gratitude, that it has been owing to English inter- 
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ference that they were not all murdered in their natal hour ; 
and who will, therefore, have a most powerful motive to 
receive with favour, and consent to promote, the measures 
bj which the English may at that time be solicitous to dif- 
fuse among them civilization and Christianity. And if at 
length a general civilization and Christianity in India shall 
be the result of such measures as could not have been pro- 
secuted so effectually but under advantage of the ascendancff 
of the English power^ what a triumphant balance of good 
will this be against that grievous pecuniary burden which 
the possession of India imposes on us, and will impose for a 
long time yet to come. 



BISHOP WAYNFLETE .♦ 



The bishop was a very faithful member of the Romish 
church, and behaved himself with a dutiful consistency when 
appointed, with several other high ecclesiastics, on a com- 
mission to sit in judgment on the writings of Reginald 
Pecock, Bishop of Chichester, who had received holy orders 
at the same time, and from the same bishop, as Waynilete ; 
but had at length adopted the tenets of Wickliffe, and preached 
zealously against the corruption of the higher clergy. The 
sentence had, however, rather less of vengeance in it than 
might have been expected from the spirit of the church, the 
ferocity of the times, the formidable tendency of the offensive 
novelties, and the rank and character of the class of persons 
most directly aggrieved. Those persons were such as, hap- 
pily, we shall never see again. 

'^ The spiritual lords were then served on the knee, and had 
pompous retinues ; some, it is related, appearing abroad with as 
many as fourscore attendants, their horses all bedecked with 
silver trappings. So splendid was the mitre when conferred on 

* The Life of William Waynflete, Bishop of Winchester, Lord High 
Chancellor of England in the Reign of Henry YI., and Founder of 
Hagdalen CoUege, Oxford. By &chard Chjuidler, D.D., formerly 
Fellow of that Collese. Koyal 8to. 1811. 
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'Waynflete ; whose approTed moderation, with the worthy uses to 
which he destined Am revenue, was well adapted to conciliate 
the temper of his adversaries. He persevered in his wonted 
and nnanected humility." 

When a man dared to attack a most firmly compacted and 
powerfully armed body of men like these, and to "render, 
by his eloquence, the grandeur annexed to episcopacy a snb* 
ject of public clamour and indignation," we think he really 
should have been too much prepared for consequences to 
"die of chagrin" when "he was sentenced to sit in his pon- 
tificals, as Bishop of Chichester, at the feet of the archbishop, 
and to see his books delivered to the flames, in St Paul's 
church-yard ; besides undergoing other disgrace, and retiring 
to an abbey on a pension." 

FOUNDATION OF MAGDALEN OOLLBGE. 

But Waynflete is represented as having done perhaps as 
much mischief to the Popish cause by his zeal in the pro- 
motion of learning, as all his other labours did it good ; and 
the society of the college (Magdalen) founded and endowed 
by him at Oxford, was conspicuous for producing zealous 
abettors of the Reformation. This college was sincerely 
intended as a service to learning, perhaps nearly as much as 
to Popery. If there was an additional object, the perpetuating 
of the fame of the founder, that was, of course, according to 
the principles of human nature, a motive of far inferior force. 
This institution was the grand and favourite work of his life, 
and it will be the main preserver of whatever reputation 
has become connected with his name. This institution 
was cherished, watched over, and provided for, with the 
most affectionate solicitude to almost the last day of the 
founder's life, which was the 11th of August, 1486. His 
will « bequeaths his soul to Almighty God, the Virgin, 
Mary Magdalene, and the patron-saints of his cathedral," 
and among sundhry other arrangements, enjoins on '^his 
executors to cause five thousand masses in honour of the 
five wounds of Christ, and the five joys of the Virgin Mary, 
to be celebrated on the day of his burial, the trental of his 
obit, and other days, as soon as possible, for his soul, and the 
souls of his parents and friends." A magnificent chapel, for 
his tomb, had been prepared in Winchester Cathedral during 
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his life-time, with a waste of expense yery strongly illus- 
trating the prevalence of superstition, or vanity, or both, in 
the mind of a man so really desirous of promoting more 
public and liberal objects. 

Our quota of dues to his character will have been fully 
paid, when we have added Dr. Chandler's finishing 
eulogium : — 

'* Humane and benevolent in an uncommon degree, he appears 
to have had no enemies but from party, and to have disarmed 
even these of their malice. His devotion was fervent without 
hypocrisy ; his bounty 'unlimited except by his income. As a 
bishop, he was a kind father revered by his children; as a founder, 
he was magnificent and munificent. He was ever intent on allevi^ 
ating distress and misery. He dispensed largely by his almoner t« 
the poor. He enfranchised several of his vassals from the legal 
bondage to which they were consigned by the feudal system. 
He a^unded in works of charity and mercy. Amiable and 
affable in his whole deportment, he was as generally beloved as 
respected. The prudence, fidelity, and innocence, which pre- 
served him when tossed about on the variable waves of incon- 
stant fortune, during the long and mighty tempest of the civil 
war, was justly a subject of wonder. He conciliated the favour 
of successive sovereigns of opposite principles and characters ; 
and the kings his benefactors were, by his address in conferring 
obligations on them, convei*ted from being creditors into 
debtors.'' 



EXQUISITE NONSENSE.^ 



Mr. Gaisford 8 diction will excite a good deal of curiosity 
and wonder. We are much against the practice of going on 
all occasions into superlatives ; but we think that even after 
deliberation, we should be inclined to say, it is the strangest 
lingo we ever read or heard. In the utter want of order and 
logical dependence in the train of thoughts, the composition 
is not so very dissimilar to that of many works of which we 
have occasion to ''tread the crude consistence." But the 

^^ An Essay on the good Effects which may be derived in the British 
West Indies, in ConsequeDce of the Abolition of the African Slave 
Trade. By Stephen Oaiaford, Esq. Sto. 1811. 
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anomalous construction of sentences, thd uncouth collocation 
of words, and the samples of new coinage introduced here 
and there, place it almost out of all parallel or competition. 
It is not, however, unamusing to have an opportunity of 
seeing the two opposite extremes of anything that declines 
from its hest to its worst, hy a very long gradation ; and the 
curious reader may form his conjecture at the number of 
differences of English style, in the descending degrees of 
merit, that may find room between, for instance, the com- 
position of Junius, and such as that in the following pas- 
sages : — 

"Colonial fidelity under all changes, and the protection of 
mother countries, are reciprocal obligations ; ana with these 
advantages the functions of society are not difiicult to preserve 
in colonial communities. This is, however, alluding to the pos- 
sibility of an event confessedly more agreeable cursorily to 
notice, than formally to anticipate. A crisis the drift of this 
essay is unexceptionably to caution against rather than accele- 
rate ; as the occurrence of it ought in no way or shape to be 
indispensable to the happiness or safety of any colonial class or 
colour, and is to be deprecated from an apprehension' enter- 
tained, not indeed of the loss of these colonies by the change^ 
but of the possibility of their connexions with the parent state, 
being thereby weakened in the expedient support of a national 
zeal, a natural allegiance and attkchment so useful iii colonial 
relations. An epoch certainly rendered far from being impror 
bable, by a continuance of the protracted policy of the past, 
instead of a new order of things T?hich West Indian colonial 
affairs immediately called for." 

^Barbarous customs, which have disgraced polite nations 
capable of instructing the world by their wisdom, and fastening 
to the memory of their existence the meed of celebrity, for the 
most profound truths and enRghtened philosophy." 

" It would be choking reason to disbelieve the existence of the 
abases of power in ancient slavery." 

" Not, however, to dwell upon the principles of an institution 
at the beginnings of the same, let us trace the origin of slavery 
as far as reason and the evidence of nations assimilate with our 
design, and furaish our sources of conjecture.'^ 

^ The individual unable to provide for himself, is not likely to 
provide for, nor indeed to be this possessor of a family, con- 
sequently his generation vmry soon passetb away, agreeably to 
evangelical denunciation.'' 

'' Having hiid the origin of slavery at therithreshold of society^ 

P 2 
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I must reconcile this hTpothesis witli the theory of foots deduced 
from the ingrese of man into the social temple, the sole repository 
of human wisdom, yet, of all its other systematical efforts, the 
least able to elucidate the mystery of itself" 

'' Equally difficult it is also, for the enslaved exile to under- 
stand our language and ideas, and being destitute of a formation 
of mind or soul, to repose imperfect conceptions of either, or 
fasten the recollection of instruction, confidence beyond perpetual 
superintendence is unattached to their slavery." 

" The fields of this country (the West Indies) are, however, 
the golden staff of its renown, to trace their rural policy, one 
must wade through the Augean mire of slavery, I would spare 
the reader and myself the unpleasing task, if I knew the way of 
exposing an unprofitable law and deieterious system, by keeping 
aloof in clean paths." 

^* Behold an expedience fonnded on the basis of right 1 an 
expedience unlike that of our slave-trade, established in one 
century, and falling to pieces in the next ; but an expedience 
able to keep pace with perpetuity, and exist until invisible time, 
freighted with the annals of moral transactions, shall have run 
Its incomprehensible circuit ; and the mysterious fiat of human 
existence being revoked, mortal affairs can be no more." 

It is irksome enough to have the task of bringing out such 
a quantity of rubbish to public notice ; but we have heard it 
intimated that the presumption is always against the equity 
of men of our craft, when they pronounce a book to be ill 
written, and omit to justify the sentence by formal proof. 
The excessive wretchedness of the composition of this 
Tolnme is the more strange and the less tolerable, as the 
author demands to be regarded as a man of literary attain- 
ments. For he quotes the Latin of Horace, even that 
Horace who wrote in the Augustan age ; and teUs us how 
the Greek term corresponding to our word '' industry " is 
compounded, and what it therefore signifies. 



INFLUENCE OF SCENERY ON THE MIND.* 

It has been ascertained, we suppose, by the experience 
of many self- observant men, that, in a mind partaking 

* Journal of a Tour in Iceland, in the Summer oi 1809. By William 
Jackson Hooker, F.L.S. 8vo. 1811. . 
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of that kind of sensibilitj which is akin to genius, some 
degree of correspondence takes place between the habitual 
state of the imagination, and the character of that scene of 
external nature which is most constantly presented to the 
senses. Let two persons, endowed with an equal share of 
sensibility to this external scenery, be allotted to pass seven 
or ten years of life, especially during its more susceptible 
periods ; the one on the sea-coast, the other generally out of 
sight of all water but that of the draw-well ; the one in a 
dreary, the other in a cultivated and beautiful part of the 
country ; the one amidst a scene of mountains, rocks, and 
cataracts, the other on a dead flat, with a heavy regularity 
of hoi*izon ; the one in a deep confined valley, the other on a 
commanding eminence with a vast and diversified landscape ; 
and at the end of the term, the state of the imagination, con- 
sidered as an active power, will be exceedingly different in 
the two persons ; and the quality of the figures, and of the 
colours, which it will supply to accompany and illustrate the 
communicated thoughts of the one and the other, will speedily 
indicate in which of the contrasted scenes each of them has 
resided. The man whose view shall have been habitually 
confined to a dull level tract, will perhaps have the most 
cause to complain of the efiect on his imagination. This 
tract may be extremely rich, and, by a plentiful supply of 
provisions to the markets, and to the farmers' and cottagers* 
families, may render to the community a much more im- 
portant service than that of giving a picturesque cast to 
the imagination of a musing and susceptible mind; and 
it must, doubtless, be a man of no ordinary enthusiasm for 
mental perfections and ideal possessions, that would forego 
the good things of a dull but plentiful territory, and be 
willing, during a course of years, to fare like the High- 
landers, merely in order to acquire, by means of habitually 
viewing bold and magnificent scenes, a greater vigour and a 
richer furniture of imagination. But let the importance of 
the matter be estimated as it may, the fact will be, that the 
man of sensibility and genius, who shall have lived a series 
pf years in such scenes, will display in his discourse and 
writing a more vivid character and power of imagery, than 
the other man, of equal capability, who shall have spent the 
s^me number of years in a dull flat region^ where, after 
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residing some considerable time, he will become sensible of 
a certain tameness stealing oyer his fancy, correspondent 
to the monotony of nature around him. By the very con- 
stitution of the mind, we are compelled to think in images^ 
— the severest efforts of intellectual abstraction not being 
able to carry the mind beyond the sphere of ideas of 
material forms. The images of objects that are the most 
constantly presented to us, will the most promptly offer 
themselves to us in the train of thinking, to lend as it 
were their shape and colour to our ideas, and to furnish 
endless analogies ; and the more that any man possesses 
the faculty of imagination, the more in proportion, will 
the series of his thoughts be embodied and clothed in 
images, and accompanied by analogies. Now it is obvious, 
what a difference there will be between a series of thought 
which takes into its train, as it proceeds, the images that 
have been assembled in the mind from habitually beholding 
varied, romantic, and sublime scenes, and that series which 
passes through a mind in which the habitual set of images 
is chiefly derived from an uninteresting and monotonous 
scene of the world. 

GRANDEUR OF ICELANDIC SCENERY. 

And what has all this to do with Iceland ? Why only 
thus much, — that we meant to say, any man of genius who 
may feel his imagination tamed and sunk in consequence of 
his having resided a long period in some dull, flat, and (if 
such an epithet may be applied to any part of the kingdom 
of nature) vulgar province of our country, may do well, if 
there is nothing arising from the consideration of time, or 
money, or health, to forbid him, to make a little expedition 
to Iceland, where everything will strike him as new, and 
strange, and marvellous ; where the dull tranquillity of his 
mind will be broken up as by a volcanic commotion ; and 
where such an assemblage of phenomena will rush on his 
senses, as might almost create an imagination though nature 
had given him none. 

The voyage thither will, indeed, by bringing him in view 
of some of the mountains, coasts, and islands of Scotland, so 
rouse his faculties and change the state of his ideas, that he 
will not be suffered to feel, in absolute perfection, the con- 
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trast between a homely but fertile English country — ^with 
its meadows and corn-fields, its hedges, high roads, and 
villages, and here and there a hill or a stone, barely worth 
half an hour s walk after dinner — and the wild and dreary 
magnificence of these dominions of alternate frost and fire. 
Were so sudden or so unconscious a transition possible as to 
prevent any gradation of ideas, he might well be content to 
accept this contrast instead of a visit which he, like many 
other imaginative persons, may have sometimes wished to 
make to another planet. 

REIKEVIO, THE CAPITAL OP ICELAND. 

After several days of rough weather and tiresome beat- 
ing about, and one instance of imminent danger from a 
sunken rock, our travellers got fairly into the direction of 
the bay of Reikevig, the capital of the island, and were 
carried in by some pilots, whose appearance and manners, 
as presenting the first moral sample of the country, engaged 
our author's utmost curiosity. The novelty, the grotesque 
character of countenance aud dress, and the social, and, as it 
should seem, friendly disposition, prevented that unmingled 
disgust which would otherwise have been excited by their 
extreme filthiness^ of which the several offensive marks and 
circumstances are recounted. They evinced a prodigious 
power of execution on the ship^s eatable stores ; and they 
appeared to recognise, with intuitive sagacity, that great 
principle of European wisdom, that there is no enduring 
existence on this side the Atlantic, without the leave and 
the assistance of planters on the other side ; for they testified 
the liveliest satisfaction at the sight of snuff and tobacco, 
even the boys of fourteen making interest for a share of the 
latter. The humblest class of the inhabitants cannot but 
with extreme difficulty command a little of this luxury ; but 
snuff is in general use, and is employed with so little neat- 
ness as to give a disgusting appearance to the vbages of the 
people. 

ICELANDIC HOSPITALITY. 

It was, however, in a style widely different from this, 
that our author and two of his companions were received and 
entertained by the old ex-governor Stephensen, in the little 
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island of Yidoe, four mile from Rdkevig. The dinner con- 
sisted of a number of plentiful and well-prepared oourse^, 
which followed one another, without any warning to the 
guests to provide for their reception. Consequently, being 
tolerably saturated with the first, they were forced to a con- 
siderable exertion by the second ; they were alarmed and 
distressed when a third came in upon them ; and the reader 
may guess what plight they were in, while fighting theiir 
way through a fourth and a fifth, which were followed by 
sundry fluid and solid addenda. They were forced to per- 
form, and in no slender way, quite through to the conclusion. 
They shrunk, as much as they could, from so arduous a 
service ; they represented, petitioned, entreated, remon- 
strated, protested, did everything that has ever been done 
against tyranny, short of absolute rebellion ; but all in vain* 
The old governor was peremptory and relentless. ^*You 
are my guests," said he, " and this is the first time you have 
done me the honour of a visit ; therefore, you must do as / 
would have you ; in future, when you come to see me, you 
may do as yo« like." He excused himself from sharing their 
toils and perils on the plea of his age. Unwilling to end 
their mortal existence in this formidable island, they pro- 
cured that their boat should be brought to for them ; and 
they were carried off, like wounded soldiers, in a state of 
distress from which they were a considerable time in 
recovering. 

INCONVENIENCES OF TBAVBLLING IN ICELAND. 

On being supplied with horses, tents, and a guide, Mr. 
Hooker set out on a journey to the GeyserSy or great boiling 
jets. Seven horses were barely sufficient for himself, the 
guide, a German from the ship, who was to be interpreter 
by means of his speaking Danish, and the tents and pro- 
visions. 

They advanced, through a country consisting either of a 
dreary moor, over which lai^e masses of rock were, every 
where scattered, or of a disagreeable morass, in which their 
horses every now and then sunk up to their bellies. The 
first day they passed a " perpendicular side of a hill, com- 
posed of basaltic columns, joined here and there, like those 
in Stafia> but not more than eight or ten inches in diameter^ 
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and less regularly colamnar." After a miserable nighfs 
lodging, on the moist and swampj ground, thej went to 
breakfast at the house of a priest : — 

''The only part of it to which we were admitted, was' that in 
which the fish, tallow, wool, milk, &c., were kept ; for this being 
the best part of an IceUmdic building, it is used for the reception 
of strangers. It had walls of alternate layers of turf and stone, 
without either cement to unite them, or plaster to conceal their 
nakedness, and the floor was the bare earth. One chair was all 
our host could furnish, and, indeed, there would not have been 
room for more, so completely was the place lumbered up with 
old chests, old clothes, &c. What little provision there was in 
the house was most willingly offered.** 

" At noon our friend was obliged to take leave of us, as he 
was under the necessity of setting off for Beikevig, where he 
was to preach a sermon before the bishop on the following 
morning. As there was every appearance of the rain, which 
fell in torrents the whole day, continuing, and of our being con- 
sequently detained, the priest assured us he would, if possible, 
be home the following day, that he might accompany us to 
Thingevalle. We hardly expected him ; K>r, in addition to his 
own weight, his horse had to carry two large chests, containing 
tallow, wool, and worsted stockings, which were to be bartered 
for iron, and other articles of necessity, at Beikevig." 

The thing was, however, accomplished, the wet clothes 
having never been taken off, not even for the display before 
the bishop. 

THE GETSEB SPRINGS. 

After witnessing, at Middalr, another station in the pro* 
gress, a special scene of poverty, distress, and ingenuous 
kindness, at the house of the priest, our traveller diligently 
prosecuted his way towards the Geysers, and very reasonably 
exulted to find himself at length arrived in a tract where 
numerous boiling springs, and columns of steam, gave him 
warning of what he might soon behold. The principal and 
most distant of these columns of steam, soon drew him away 
from examining a beautiful sulphuric efilorescence on the 
heated ground, and admiring springs that were throwing up 
their boiling water several feet : — 

** A vast circular mound was elevated a considerable height. 
It was of a brownish grey colour, made rugged on its exterior. 
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but more especially near the margin of the basin, by numerous 
small hillocKs of some siliceous substance, rough with minute 
tubercles, and covered with a beautiful efflorescence. On 
reaching the top of this mound, I looked into the perfectly cir- 
cular basin, which gradually shelved down to the mouth of the 
pipe or crater in the centre, whence the water issued. It was 
not possible to enter the basin, for it was filled nearly to 
the edge with water the most pellucid I ever beheld, in the 
centre of which was observable a slight ebullition, and a large, 
but not dense body of steam. At nine o'clock, I heard a hollow 
subterraneous noise, which was thrice repeated in the course of 
a few moments ; the two last reports, following each other more 
Quickly than the first and second. It exactly resembled the 
distant firing of cannon, and was accompanied each time with 
a perceptible, though very slight shaking of the earth." 

^* I was standing at the time on the brink of the basin, but 
was soon obliged to retire by the heaving of the water in the 
middle, and the consequent flowing of its agitated surface over 
the margin, which happened three separate times in about as 
many minutes. I had waited but a few seconds when the first 
jet took place, and this had scarcely subsided before it was suc- 
ceeded by a second, and then by a third, which last was by far 
the most magnificent, rising in a column that appeared at least 
ninety feet in height, and to be in its lower part nearly as wide 
as the basin itself, which is fifty-one feet in diameter. The 
bottom of it was a prodigious body of white foam ; higher up, 
amidst the vast clouds of steam that had burst from the pipe, 
the water was seen mounting in a compact column, which, at a 
still greater elevation, burst into innumerable long and narrow 
streamlets of spray, that were either shot to a vast height in the 
air, in a perpendicular direction, or thrown out from the side, 
diagonally, to a prodigious distance. The excessive transparency 
of the water, and the brilliancy of the drops as the sun shone 
through them, considerably added to the beauty of the spectacle. 
As soon as the fourth jet was thrown out, which was much less 
than the former, and scarcely at the interval of two minutes 
from the first, the water sunk rapidly in the basin, with a rush- 
ing noise, and nothing was to be seen but the column of steam, 
which had been continually increasing from the commencement 
of the eruption, and was now ascendmg perpendicularly to an 
amazing height^ as there was scarcely any wind, expanding in 
bulk as it arose, but decreasing in density." 

During the several days that Mr. Hooker remained in this 
much more than enchanted region, in which there are more 
than a hundred boiling springs with their columns of steam, 
there were many eruptions of the great Geyser, some of 
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Ihem, at least one of them, to a considerably greater height 
than that of which we have extracted the description. The 
heat of the water was uniformly 212® of Fahrenheit. 

At the distance of a few hundred yards from the great 
Greyser, there was another crater of very considerable 
dimensions, which was reported to Mr. Hooker as some- 
times exhibiting phenomena of no contemptible order. The 
tents had, therefore, been pitched near it to afford the 
better station for watching its operations. It did not seem 
to make any extraordinary pretensions for some time, the 
water only boiling, and gently flowing over the side. The 
sensations which, therefore, came upon him in a moment may 
be conjectured, and must be envied by all his readers : — 

^ Whilst I was examining some plants gathered the day before,. 
I was surprised by a tremendously loud and rushing noise, like 
that arising from the fall of a great cascade. On putting aside 
the canvas of my tent, I saw, within a hundred vards of me, a 
column of water rising to a perpendicular heiffht of full one 
hundred and fifty feet, which continued for an nour and half, 
with but little variation, in a body of seventeen feet in its 
widest diameter ; and this was thrown up with such force and 
rapidity, that the column continued to the very summit as com- 
pact in body, and as regular in width and shape, as when it first 
issued from the pipe. Standing with our backs to the sun, we 
enioyed the signt of a most orilliant assemblage of all the 
colours of the rainbow, caused by the decomposition of the solar 
rays passing through the shower of drops that was falling 
between us and the crater. Stones of the largest size that I 
could find, and great masses of the silicious rock, which we 
threw into the crater, were instantly ejected by the force of the 
water; and, by the violence of the explosion, shivered into 
small pieces, and carried up to the full height of, and frequently 
higher than, the summit of the spout. One piece of a light 
porous stone was cast at least twice as high as the water, and 
utUing in the direction of the column, was met by it, and a 
second time forced up to a great height in the air.** 

AN ICELANDIC CHURCH. 

On one of the latter days of Mr. Hooker^s encampment on 
this unequalled spot, he was reminded of ita being Sunday, 
by seeing a number of people passing on horseback toward 
a church at some distance ; and he determined to attend the 
service ; calling, by the way, at the house of an old lady; 
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who was celebrated as rich hj the Icelanders, for she was 
the proprietor of *Hen cows, five rams, and a hundred 
sheep.'' The account of the manners of the people as dis* 
played in the church-yard previously to the service, and of 
their seriousness during its performance, is a curious picture 
of friendly simplicity, and, to all appearance, of sincere 
interest about their religion : — 

" This spot (the churchyard), previous to the arrival of the 
minister on a sabbath, affords a most interesting spectacle. 
Numerous parties of men, women, and children, who had tiome 
on horsebacK, and in their best apparel, were continually saluting 
each other ; and any person who had been absent from the place 
of worship for a more than usual length of time, either through 
ilhiess or any other cause, was kissed by the whole congregation. 
As they were little accustomed to see strangers, they all nocked 
around us, presenting us with milk and cream from the neigh- 
bouring farm, and asking us a hundred questions. Many were 
surprised at our having come so far to see the Geysers, which 
they are accustomed to look at with the utmost indifference.*' 

WONDERS FAMILIARIZED BECOME INDIFFERENT. 

There will be some little reluctance to admit, what is pro- 
bably the truth nevertheless, that if these amazing objects 
were in England, they would be regarded with similar indif- 
ference by the generality of the people after being long 
familiarized to the sight. It would be a very curious, and 
perhaps a very mortifying experiment, for even men of taste 
and philosophers to try, whether, and how soon, and by 
what perceptible degrees, their feelings also would decline 
from amazement, and inquisitive wonder, down to a com- 
parative general indifference. 

CHURCHES USED AS WAREHOUSES. 

The^ churches are often made the places of temporary 
entertainment for strangers, as being larger than the apart- 
ments of the dwellings. In many instances, the inhabitants 
use them also as depositaries for their better clothes, which 
are lodged in chests that serve also as seats. They are, for 
the most part, miserable structures, with respect to con- 
venience of any kind, but especially in the article of light, 
the small allowance of which must, we should think, reduce 
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ihe priest, on a mistj day, to depend on his memoiy in per- 
forming the service. The established religion is Lutheran, 
from which, it seems, there are no dissentients. 

EXTaAORDIKABT SALMON FISHING. 

He saw much that was grand and inexpressibly dreary in 
the country, and much ^at was wretched in the physical 
condition of the people, on his way back to Reikevig. 
Thence he made an excursion to be present at an annual 
salmon-fishing, in the river Lax Elbe, where he saw two 
thousand two hundred caught in one day. Two-thirds were 
cured for exportation, and the other given to the persons 
who had been employed in the fishery. This annual day 
presents a scene of extraordinary festivity and sociality ; as 
most of the people from a great distance round assemble at 
the spot, in their best dress, and all classes mix and converse 
on terms of kindness and equality. 

FIBE AT SEA. 

. Our author set sail to return to England near the end of 
August, and when the ship was twenty leagues distant from 
anj shore it was found to be on fire, from the malicious con- 
trivance, as it was afterwards proved, of some Danish pri* 
soners at Reikevig. When they were all in expectation 
of immediate destruction, they saw a vessel approaching 
which proved to be an English ship, the Orion, which had 
quitted the harbour at the same time, but had, by means of 
superior sailing, been left far behind. The captain of this 
ship, however, had boldly ventured on a nearer, and 
reputedly dangerous course, and thus most providentially 
came up just in time, in time to one moment, to save all 
the crew. The whole cargo perished however, and all Mr* 
Hooker's collections and drawings. 
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LIBERTY OF THE PRESS.* 

However limited and precarious may be the Liberty of the 
Press in this country, we are yet^ no doubt, at a considerable 
distance from the period when the circulation of every book, 
that may presume to tell a little offensive truth about recent 
and contemporary public characters, shall become a thing of 
such extreme difficulty and hazard, as it is now in France 
and most other parts of the Continent. Our situation in this 
respect is, perhaps, not entirely what a high-spirited and 
free people might wish ; but still we do, by means of the 
press, obtain in one way or another, many pieces of such 
information concerning our occupiers of power, as the 
people of France have no chance of gaining with respect 
to their high political clabs. So much at least of the truth 
is suffered to be told, as ought to keep actively alive that 
necessary suspicion, that incredulity of official virtue, which 
no nation can dismiss without surrendering; itself to im- 
position, extortion, and despotism. But in France, the 
great authorities now existing, and even those that have 
had their day, seem to be a subject as sacred and inter- 
dicted as the economy of the Grand Turk's seraglio. A 
book, that in ever so cool and chronicle-like a style under- 
takes to state plainly why a certain number of persons claim 
to be more noted for some time to come than the ordinary 
currency of names, is seized upon at the printing-office, or 
intercepted on its way to the publisher's ; and if by some 
accident or legerdemain two or three copies escape, and 
make their way to the extremities of the empire, and this 
country, it is through such a series of lucky incidents and 
hair-breadth turns, as to furnish a little romantic history, — 
as curious as that of Sir Sidney Smith's escape from durance 
in France, or that of an enslaved captive, who baffles the 
precautions, the fetters, . and the sentinels of the Dey of 
Algiers. The original of the present work is, it seems, vk 
this catagory, and has had need of all a thiefs dexterity. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTIONISTS. 

Excepting the '^ Annals of Newgate," and two or three 

* Biographie Modeme. Lives of Remarkable Characters, who have 
difltinguiabed themselves from the Commenoemsnt of the French 
BevolutioD to the present time. Three vebk 8vo» 1811. 
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similar repositories of buman renown, there never was a 
biographical work so miscellaneous, and comprising such a 
multitude of persons, in which the writers have seemed so 
uniformly willing for their subjects to be detested or despised. 
It is obvious, however, that such personal histories, 
written by we know not whom, and published after a 
great proportion of them were no longer living to con- 
tradict erroneous statements, had the work been suffered 
to circulate, — cannot be accepted as a record on which we 
can confidently rely, or on the authority of which a future 
historian can make any one assertion not otherwise to be 
verified. In attempting to make use of the prodigious con- 
tradictory mass of memoirs, laudatory, apologetical, oppro- 
brious, and vindictive, that came out in Paris during both 
the tumultuous and the declining season of the revolution, 
we may very well suppose, from the samples that came to 
this country, that the writers of this work must have found 
infinite embarrassment, 

THE FACTIONS OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

A most prominent subject throughout these memoirs, and 
to which almost every second page unavoidably reverts, is 
the dreadful and mortal conflict between the faction denomi- 
nated the Mountain, the Jacobins or Terrorists, and the 
party of the Gironde. There never was a hostility more 
truly internecine, by intention, on the one side, and by 
necessity, and even duty, on the other. The progress and 
termination of this grand contest form one of the roost 
afiiictive views in all history. Whatever degree of vision- 
ary theory, or of personal ambition, might be imputable to 
the Girodins, among the chiefs of whom we hardly need to 
name Brissot, Eoland, Guadet, GensonnS, Louvet, Lanjui- 
nais, Kersaint, &c. &c., it is most evident that they were 
the only hope of France, after the monarchy was fallen. 
Theirs was the fine and cultivated talent, the sincere love 
of freedom, and the solicitude to preserve substantial justice, 
humanity, and order, amidst the tumultuous breaking loose 
of a great and depraved people from an inveterate slavery, 
to pass, as these eloquent philosophers promised themselves 
— alas I for the melancholy delusion — ^into the state of a 
well-ordered and happy republic However hopeless this 
might have been foreseen to he, by less enthusiastic and 
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more religious speculators on the qualities of nations and 
of mankind, it is not the less grievous to see these men 
baffled in all their patriotic schemes and efforts ; insulted, 
clamoured against, and menanced by a ferocious rabble 
that usurped and dishonoured the name of the people; losing 
ground, notwithstanding their faithful co-operation and 
tiieir prodigious combination of eloquence, at each sue* 
cessive contest in the hall of what purported to be the 
national legislature; and finally sinking under the fury and 
the axe of the most dreadful league of demoniacs that the 
sun ever shone upon in one place. The mind is appalled 
in attempting to think what they even ought to have done 
in a situation quite unparalleled,^ a situation in which, 
unless they could have thought it right to adopt prompt 
and summary measures for the personal destruction of the 
dreadful mui^erers with whom they were committed in a con- 
flict absolutely inevitable, their own fate was but rendered the 
more certain by every effort they made to save the nation. 

UNANiMrrr op the Girondists. 

It is some little relief to a tragedy so much more crowded 
with the novelties and the monsters of evil than poetry has 
ever presumed to feign, to see the spirit of amity and com- 
pact which prevailed among these patriots in their perilous 
and unsuccessful warfare, as contrasted with the mutual 
jealousies and deadly rancours by which their antagonists 
were tormented amidst their triumphs, and stimulated to 
destroy one another, in successive detachments of such vic- 
tims as no man but a Christian could commiserate. 

CAUSES OF THE FRENOH REVOLUTION. 

K the deplorable state of the very nature of man, as 
illustrated so awfully by events and characters brought forth 
in this grand commotion, be a matter really too obvious to 
need a single remark, it is perhaps little less superfluous to 
make the more specific remark, that bad government, com- 
bined, indeed, with the ignorance and intolerance attendant 
on superstition, was the great immediate cause that pre- 
pared and produced this eruption of evil. The people of 
civilized nations are almost as unapt to insurrection and 
rebellion as ponderous bodies to fly ofif from the centre of 
attraction. They do not detest their courts and their 
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nobility, and despise their clergy, till the oppression 
exercised by these governing and enriched classes is 
become intolerable. When will the other old governments 
of the world condescend to learn from what has been seen 
in France, how to prevent revolutions ? 



ADVANTAGES OF ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCH .• 

It is a remarkable circumstance, that the further we are 
removing from ancient times, the better acquainted we are 
becoming, in various points, with their condition and opera- 
tions. For instance, in consequence of the labours of a 
multitude of critical scholars, some of them indefatigable, 
some of them acute, some of them ingenious, and a propor- 
tion of them combining all these qualifications, we are now, 
it is presumed, much less remote from something like a 
certainty of what were really the words written by the 
authors of classical antiquity, than any of their former 
readers have been, since the times immediately subsequent 
to their appearance. From a comprehensive investigation 
and comparison of all the known remains of ancient history, 
and the exercise of a philosophical speculation on the collec- 
tive testimony, we have unquestionably attained both a 
clearer knowledge of the transactions, and a juster estimate 
of the characters, of ancient nations than were possessed 
by our forefathers. Our picturesque view, also, if we may 
be allowed the expression, of the people of remote ages, 
has distincter lines and more vivid colours; in consequence 
of liberal antiquarian research, and of fortunate discoveries, 
which have made us better acquainted with the structure 
of their abodes, their fortresses, and their temples, with 
their weapons, their domestic utensils, their dresses, their 
ornaments. An immense number and variety of faithful 
memorials of their living economy have been drawn from 
masses of ruins, have been dug from the ground, and have 
been discovered in grand assemblages in subterranean 

* A Description of th« Ancient TeiracoUM in the British Miuetim. 
4io. 1810. 
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cities. And the long rest of the dead has been disturbed, 
in almost every quarter of the world, by the curiosity of 
Europeans to know all the circumstances of ancient 
inhumation. The venerable tumuH on our own plains and 
hills have been opened ; and there is one most indefsitiga- 
ble investigator,* who has done more than any other man 
of the age, to finish the funeral part, but indeed not ex* 
clusively that part, of the picture, of the ancient inliabi- 
tants of this island, the view of whose rude memorials 
excites an interest hardly less solemn, because mingied with 
much more of the sense of darkness and mysteiy, than that 
inspired by the contemplation of the magnificent monu- 
mental ruins of Greece and Rome. 

We might even add, that the physical state of the world 
in ancient times is, by a slow progress of discovery and 
speculation, becoming more known to us than it was to 
our ancestors, in consequence of the multiplied perforations 
of the strata nearest its surface, and the prodigious accu- 
mulation of fossil specimens of organic existence brought 
under the eager inspection of science. 

There is cause to be pleased at this augmentation of the 
knowledge of the past world. The greater certainty of 
history, and the greater weight and precision which will 
be given to whatever lessons are ordinarily reputed to be 
taught by history, will not be all the advantage. What 
would strike us as a higher benefit is, the peculiar and 
elevated solemnity which a well-disposed mind is made 
to feel, in beholding the vision of the past world, while 
the shade that in a great measure veils it, is here and 
there removing, or becoming more attenuated, to disclose, 
though still in a gloomy and mystical light, some of its 
awful features. It may be hoped, perhaps, that such 
subjects of contemplation will somewhat aid the formation 
of a serious habit in the mind. They should naturally 
tend to prevent the thoughts from resting in dull and 
vulgar tranquillity on the little ordinary matters of life, 
and excite them to a certain earnest expansiveness toward 
remoteness and sublimity. And we wish it might not be 
too sanguine to hope, that the solemnity and enlargement 
of mind, thus favoured by contemplations of the past 
• Sir Richard C. Hoare. 
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vorldy woalcl render it more susceptible of the influences 
from that other side, — futurity, where views of still greater 
amplitude, solemnity, and sublimity are presented to con- 
templation, also through a medium partially mysterious and 
obscure. 

On moral accounts, therefore, as well as in consideration 
of the improvement or gratification of taste, we are much 
pleased with the efforts that are making for the recovery 
of the relics and almost lost vestiges of antiquity. We 
are glad that a few exquisite remains of Athenian art 
have been saved and brought to this country, that we 
have gained some of the removeable memoriab of the ancient 
Egyptians, that some of the Roman terracottas have been 
preserved for us so long in a dry well near the Porta 
Latina, that repositories have been filled from the houses of 
Herculaneum, that so many interesting monuments of the 
ancient Britons have been discovered on Salisbury Plain, 
and that the intelligent researches of future years will 
doubtless bring to light many more precious relics, in 
those countries especially where, at present, a barbarous 
government and state of society preclude, in a great measure 
the researches of artists and antiquaries. We are glad also 
that these treasures should be extensively made known to 
the public by means of accurate and elegant engravings, 
provided that it is not done in so very sumptuous and 
exorbitant a style as to preclude all but the decidedly 
wealthy part of the community from participating in the 
gratification and the knowledge. 



ON ALLEGORY.* 



Perhaps no unpardonable sin against good taste would be 
committed by a man, who should wish that the method of 
instructing mankind by protracted and complicated allegory, 
might be laid aside for ever. Indeed, separately from 
any judgment dictated by the laws of good taste and 
literary merit, there is a moral consideration, not entirely 

* The Pilgrimage of Theophiliia to the City of God. 8to. 1812. 
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inapplicable to the subject — it is, that the period and state 
of the world in which we are fallen, should have some 
induence on the choice of modes of written instruction. And 
if there is any fact in the character of the present times, that 
peculiarly claims to have such an influence, it is this, that 
the attention and the time of the community, are engrossed 
by an extraordinary combination of urgent circumstances, 
which force people to be, for the most part, very busy and 
very anxious. We think that, in consideration of this fact, 
those who write to convey instruction, will do well to 
adopt the most direct and perspicuous methods, instead of 
obliging their readers to expend their efforts in following 
it through circuitous courses — to toil in pondering and guess- 
ing the import of visions and allegories — and often to feel 
that their labour has resulted, after all, in nothing like a 
clear addition to their knowledge, or beneficial effect on their 
will. 

ALLEGOBY AN INFERIOR MODE OF INSTRUCmON. 

This view of the matter assumes the inferior merits of 
extended allegory, as a mode of instruction. And, in truth, 
we suppose that almost all readers, so far as they reflect, have 
one conviction on this point. Every one*s experience testifies 
that -it is inefficient and unsatisfactory, whether, in refer- 
ence to the laws of allegorical writing, it be executed well 
or ill. And we suppose that a long allegorical work will 
hardly be deemed well executed on easier conditions than 
these : that the story shall be mainly constructed of objects 
and facts, and not be a mere dialogue of qualities personified ; 
that almost all the constituent matters of it, whether per- 
sons, actions, or scenery, shall be figurative and emblem- 
atical, the interior meaning being, to a considerable extent 
carried, with analogical proportion, into even the rami- 
fications and minutisB of the fable ; and that, at the same 
time, it shall be quite as complete, taken simply as a story, 
as if it had no such interior meaning. Now, to say nothing 
of the vast difficulty of such a performance, and the conse- 
quent probability of failure in almost every new attempt, it 
is evident that, supposing the attempt to be successful,^in as 
high a degree as it is possible to conceive, the supposed 
moral purpose will be but slenderly effected. For one thing 
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it is a perfectly known fact, that extremely few readers are 
of a disposition to be at any considerable pains to dis- 
cover the import of allegorical types, either where it is 
recondite or where it is obvious. But supposing them 
ever so intent on ascertaining it, no undertaking on 
earth can be more hopeless, than that of detecting dis- 
tinct moral significances in the indefinite multiplicity of 
particulars necessarily included in the construction of a 
complete story, — of getting acquainted with the rational souls 
supposed to be latent in the endless variety of forms pre- 
sented in the fictitious creation. By what previous exercises 
and proofs of his sagacity is any reader to assure himself, in 
entering on a long allegorical fable, that he shall readily and 
unerringly apprehend the moral import, for example, of the 
variety of the landscape views in the fabled region — of each 
of the enumerated kinds of trees, flowers, animals— of every 
edifice and its respective parts— -of the diverse modes and 
colours of the costumes — and of all the actions of the. 
animate and the rational beings represented ? If it 
should be said that this is greatly overstating the require- 
ments on his sagacity, — for that very many of these par- 
ticulars are not meant to be allegorical, that the author has 
not pretended to put any moral or speculative soul within 
a great portion of the sensible objects represented for the sake 
of the mere completeness and verisimilitude of the story, — 
the reader's unfortunate situation is not at all mended. He now 
cannot know, probably in nine instances out of ten, whether 
the forms presented to him are mere shadows or painted 
shapes, meant only to amuse, in passing, his eye and fancy, 
or veritable philosophers and moralists, whom it becomes 
him to approach, and salute with deference and inquiry. It 
wiU seem to him hardly a due respect to the genius and 
wisdom of the writer to assume, without consideration, that 
this, and the next, and ten successive images, though he 
cannot discern any glimpse of the interior significance, are 
the mere play of poetry, or the properties or embellishments 
of picture. Yet, on the other hand, nothing could be more 
ridiculous than for him to be gravely detecting a hidden 
sapience of which the writer himself never dreamed. Think 
then what an enviable task this reader has on his hands. He 
has, at one and the same time, to contemplate the fable in its 
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palpable and foremost quality of a complicated scheme of action 
and scenery ; to ascertain which of the vast multitude of parti- 
culars, great and small, are allegorical, and which are not ; and 
to draw out in a precise form the respective moral signifi- 
cance of each and every one that he has discovered to have 
an important secret to telL It is evident that if all this, or 
something near it, is not done, the pretended purpose of 
allegorical writing is net accomplished ; it is equally evident 
that all this, or anything near it, will not be done by one 
reader in ten thousand ; it is, therefore, evident, finally, 
that extended all^ory, when executed even in the best 
manner, is, at least comparatively, a wretched misapplication 
of the writer's talent and labour. 

spensbr's ^'faikt quben." 

The Faiht Queen is beyond all question orcomparison, the 
grandest work in this department ; and we may appeal to 
its readers whether they ever think of studying it as a 
system of moral philosophy. They would almost all confess 
that they read it for its marvellous adventures and exquisite 
descriptions ; pleased, undoubtedly they will say, and perhaps 
profited, by the moral reflections momentarily presented here 
and there through an interval of the imagery, but so occupied 
and satisfied with the obvious and superficial magnificence of 
the scene, as rarely to think of any attempt at digging into 
the precious mines reported to be underneath. Now and then 
perhaps they are visited by a rather ungracious consciousness 
that they are not obtaining all that the work might yield to 
them ; that they are even failing to obtain that which grave 
commentators, if not the author himself, may have professed 
to regard as the most valuable thing contained. They are 
perhaps excited to a slight attempt to develope the included 
wisdom ; but they find that this breaks the fascination of the 
story, and that, besides, there is something in every stansa 
to baffle this moral inquest. They are uncertain whether the 
object before them' is an emblem or not, or, if it be, what it 
means ; they reflect, in excuse for their indolence, or in 
consolation for their dulness, that they can learn morality, 
with much more precision at all events, elsewhere ; and 
they then return to the mighty performer in a disposition 
to give him all due credit as a philosopher, but confessing 
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that it 15 not for his lectures but his magic that they attend 
him. 

If such be the inefficacy, for moral instruction, of allegorj 
in the most perfect state of execution it is ever likely to attain, 
it is hardly worth while to say a word about it as exemplified 
in a numerous tribe of clumsy performances ; excepting 
indeed that in such performances it is often much more 
intelligible, as to its interior import, that it is in the ^ Fairy 
Queen," and than it would be in ani/ work of that high rank 
of genius ; from this plain cause, that men of little genius or 
Bone, are not masters of refined analogies and remote relations. 
A mind of Spenser's kindred perceives so many relations, 
real while not grossly palpable, between moral truth and the 
material world, as to be able to invest that truth, when 
putting it in the form of allegory, with a vast combination of 
various and unexpected symbols, all having some true relation 
to the subject, but not a few of them having so refined a 
relation that their import cannot be obvious to the generality 
«f readers. Inferior allegories, on the oontrary, will be 
Likely to take their emblematical figures from the narrow 
tract of coarse and obvious relations, — with the ezieeption of 
now and then a far-fetched absurdity, obtained by a desperate 
efibrt for boldness and originality. Thus the reader is saved 
an immensity of trouble $ he is forced into none of those 
wanderings of conjecture and exercises of ingenuity to which 
he would be doomed, in prosecuting the abstract import of 
a superior work, through its wilderness of visionary fancies, 
ita endless crowds of emblematical forms. But then, he is 
pireduded from that delight of the imagination, by which it 
is pretended to be the very purpose and value of allegory to 
recommend the otherwise too austere instroetioBs of truth. 
He is to receive these instructions under the guise of a few 
ordinary figures, which, instead of giving those truths the 
attractions of a new and variegated and animated vehicle, 
only force them into a less distinct, while it is not at all a 
more pleasing, mode of exhibition than their naked plainness 
would have been. Indeed, a main device of ordinary aUegor- 
ists, has been, to invest doctrines, virtues, and vices, with a 
personal being, by the great and creative process of giving 
them a personal denomination, and then without more ado to 
set them a-talking ; and Spenser, amidst the arduous toils of 
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his great performance, might have enyiouslj fretted, if he 
could have foreseen with what facility we should be able to 
work an allegory to any required extent, by means of Mr. 
Proud- Spirit and Mr. Humble-Mind, Mr. Liberty and Mr. 
Self-interest, and a countless generation of personages of all 
dispositions, occupations, sexes, and sizes, created with as 
much ease as Deucalion and Pjrrha made men by flinging 
pebbles backward over their heads. 

bunyan's "pilgrim's progress." 
The Pilgrim's Progress, a work of real though confined 
genius, partakes somewhat of the higher, and doubtless much 
of the inferior, style of allegorical invention. Among religious 
readers, it has obtained an established favour which no 
criticism would much contribute either to confirm or impair. 
It has acquired so much of a certain venerableness of antiquity 
and prescription, and is the oligect of a partiality so kind and 
extensive, among even children, as an amusing story, and 
among their pious elders, partly from its having been a 
favourite of their childhood, and partly because it supplies 
much religious instruction, that all modem works of similiar 
object and construction necessarily appear under the greatest 
disadvantage. They are unavoidably brought in contrast 
with the old favourite, and the consequence is easily fore- 
seen ; so easily that we exceedingly wonder it does not 
deter all attempts at imitation. We think a little reflection 
would surely have convinced the well-meaning writer of thft 
work before us, that if he had serious instructions to impart 
on different topics of religion from those exhibited in so 
lively a manner in the Pilgrim's Progress, it would be very 
much better to ofler them in a plain didactic form than in an 
humble imitation of that work. 
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Ybrt considerable credit is due to the author's industry 
of research, and some praise to that benevolent vivacity 
which the musty smell of obsolete books, and the rumination 
on the injustice of mankind to bookmakers, have not been 
able to reduce to dulness or turn to acidity. He is himself 
of a liberal temperament in estimating and applauding the 
merits of authors and excusing their defects. So far as he 
has to act the critic he seems better pleased with the chari- 
table part of his calling. As to his workmanship, it displays 
that freedom and that cast of reality, which cannot be given 
but by a writer who is quite at home in his subject, — at home 
not only in point of knowledge, but of complacency. He 
fondles his subject, coquettes with it, affects perhaps some- 
times to reproach it as a thankless and rueful one, mourns 
over it with intermingled tears and antics, but through all 
the whimsical variation of feelings and manners, is ever 
faithfully in love with it. With such advantages, an author 
must be very slenderlj endowed in what may be called the 
metallic part of the mental constitution, to fail altogether to 
please. 

At the same time we think our author would not be 
abetted in very high claims, in the superior and severer order 
of qualifications. Provided he amuses, he is content, we 
conclude, to be told, that he writes with a very gentle effort 
of the understanding, with an extremely crude connexion of 
ideas, with a desultory attention to the given subject, with a 
not unfrequent intervention of quaint fantasies and some- 
thing very like bombast, and with a general and excessive 
incorrectness of language. We conclude he would not be 
offended at being told this, because he appears to us to have 
made no effort whatever, during the lapse of years and the 
course of writing, to correct himself in these points. There 
are in the present work the same flippancy and frequent 
extravagance in the spurts or effusions of feeling, the same 
loose and frisking, and yet not seldom affected diction, and 

* Calamitiee of Authors ; inchidiDg some Inquiries respecting their 
Moral and Literary Characters. By the Author of the ** Curiosities of 
Literature.*' Two vols. Svo. 1812. 
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the same utter abandonment of all the rules of construction. 
It is to us utterly astonishing how a man of sense and taste 
can have been so long busy in literature, so long observing 
how other men have put words on strings to make sentences, 
and so long doing it himself, without acquiring even 
mechanically the knack of doing it more correctly. 

After all, we have here a very entertaining book, — if it 
be right in moral principle that a feeling which may be 
expressed by so light an epithet should prevail in the 
perusal of the memorials of such folly, vice, and wretched- 
ness, as the author has displayed in humiliating attendance 
on talents and learning. 

THE POETICAL WITS. 

In the section entitled ' The Sufferings of Authors,' the 
poetical wits, Nash and Greene, are the chief subjects. Of 
the latter it is said, ^ Robert Greene, the master-wit, wrote 
the * Art of Coney-catching,' or cheatery, in which he was 
an adept. He died of a surfeit of Rhenish wine and pickled 
herrings, at a fatal banquet of authors — and left us his 
legacy among the Authors by Profession, * a groatsworth of 
wit bought with a million of repentance.' One died of 
another kind of surfeit. Another was assassinated in a 
brothel." Some extracts from the writings of Nash, give a 
strong and dark picture of the feelings of a man of genuia 
suffering neglect and penury, and neither governed nor con- 
soled by principles of piety. " Such men," our author truly 
observes, " but too often suffer that genuis to be perverted 
and debased. Many who would have composed history, have 
turned voluminous party writers ; many a noble satirist has 
become a hungry libeller. Men who are starved in society, 
hold to it but loosely. They are the children of Nemesis ! 
They avenge themselves — and with the Satan of Milton they 
exclaim, *Evil be thou my good!' Never were these 
feelings more vehemently echoed than by this Nash — the 
creature of genuis, of famine, and of despair. He lived 
indeed in the age of Elizabeth, but writes as if he had lived 
in our own." 

▲RISTOORATIC PATRONAGE OF AUTHORS. 

Another section, under the title of *' A Mendicant Author, 
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and the Patrons of Former Times," supplies some highly 
curious illustrations of the condition of literary men in those 
times, by relating the hapless fortunes of the poet Church- 
yard, of Elizabeth's age, Stowe the antiquary, and a still 
more pitiable composition of scholarship, simplicity, and 
wretchedness, under the name of Myles Davies, "whose 
biography,** says he, "is quite unknown, ■* and who was at 
first '*a Welsh clergyman, a vehement foe to Popery, 
Arianisra, and Socinianism, and of the most fervent loyalty 
to Greorge I. and the Hanoverian succession.'* The wanton 
rudeness of aristocratical patrons, and the meanness, and in 
some instances downright knavery, of their returns for 
literary attendance and adulation, which, nevertheless, they 
were vastly willing to receive, are exhibited in combination 
with the pitiable and yet detestable toils of servility, and 
form a lively picture of modes of degradation which litera- 
ture has now in a good measure outlived. 

ROYAL BLBBMOSYNARY GRANT TO STOWB. 

Stowe, in the eightieth year of a life of almost unpa- 
ralleled antiquarian toils, obtained from the literary 
monarch James I. letters- patent under the great seal, 
permitting him, during the space of one year, "to gather 
the benevolence of well-disposed people within this realm of 
England ; to ask, gather, and take the alms of all our loving 
subjects." These letters - patent were published by the 
clergy from the pulpits, but produced so little that they 
were renewed for another twelvemonths. One entire parish 
in the city contributed seven shillings and sixpence 1 Such 
then was the patronage received by Stowe to be a licensed 
beggar throughout the kingdom for one twelvemonth ! Such 
was the public remuneration of a man who had been useful 
to his nation, but not to himself ! 

COWLET, DENNIS, AND ORATOR HBNLBT. 

In a section on " Cowley and his Melancholy,'* we think 
there would have been no injustice in censuring much more 
freely the weakness and folly of a man of independent for- 
tune, and immense intellectual resources, in letting his sen- 
sibilities be so much at the mercy of the tinselled personages 
for whom he had no respect, and from whom he wanted nothing. 
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A Spirited sketcli of the character and the forlorn, but 
almast deserved fate of the noted critic Dennis, forms the 
substance of the subsecjuent section. This is followed by a 
long chapter under the title of '' Disappointed Genuis takes 
a fatal direction by its abuse ;'* and the subject is the once- 
famous " Orator Henley," who well deserved — not so much 
as an actor in civil or literary history, as a specimen in 
natural history — the labour our author has bestowed in 
bringing together all the recorded particulars concerning 
lum. It is an extremely curious exhibition, and made in 
our author's most viyacious style — a style which crackles 
with innumerable smartnesses, and sometimes, it is but justice 
to say, hits on real brilliances and felicities, but is apt, like 
human creatures, to be most unlucky when most ambitious. 

COMPATIBILITY OF STUDY WITH LONG LIFE. 

A chapter on the '* Maladies of Authors," cites some me- 
lancholy examples of men, whose too intense and unremitting 
studies have resulted in oppression of spirits, or premature 
death, such as Bayne, Cotgrave, Henry Wharton, Kirke 
White, and Macdiarmid. But the instances, we fancy, of 
men that really do themselves any great harm by excess 
of study, are extremely rare. No fact is more conspicuous 
in literary history than the compatibility of very great and 
prolonged mental industry with health and long life, as 
evinced by the multitude of instances of hard students, 
living to the age of from seventy to eighty, and not a few 
beyond this latter term prosecuting their labours to the 
very close of life ! 

LABORIOUS AUTHORS. 

There is a long chapter under the title of 'Laborious 
Authors,* in which the chief figure is Anthony Wood, whose 
labours are highly commended, Joshua Barnes, and Cole, 
the humble friend of Horace Walpole. Cole had passed a 
long life in the pertinaceous labour of forming an Athena 
Cantabrigienses, and other literary collections designed as a 
companion to the work of Anthony Wood. These mighty 
labours exist in more than fifty folio volumes in his own 
hand-writing. An extract is given from his manuscripts of 
the date of more than thirty years after the work was 
begun, descriptive of the dreary state of his feelings after 
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loiling at it so long, and yet declaring it would be still more 
miserable to abandon it. 

We will transcribe a still more melancholy instance : — 

** Dr. Edmund Castell devoted his life to his Lexicon Hepta- 
glotton* He laments the seventeen years of incredible pains, 
during which he thought himself idle when he had not devoted 
sixteen or eighteen houm a day to this labour ; that he had 
expended all his inheritance — ^it is said more than twelve 
thousand pounds ; that it had broken his constitution, and left 
him blind as well as poor. When this invaluable Polyglot was 
published, the copies remained unsold in his hands ; for the 
learned Castell had anticipated the curiosity and knowledge of 
the public, by a full century. He had so completely devoted 
himself to oriental studies, that they had a yery remarkable 
consequence, for he had totaUy forgotten his own language, and 
could scarcely spell a single word. It appears, that five hundred 
of these Lexicons, unsold at the time of his death, were placed 
by Dr. Castell's niece in a room so little regarded, that scarcely 
one complete copy escaped the rats, and the '^ whole load of 
learned rags sold onlv for seven pounds," about the present 
value of a single copy. ' 

Almost all these sections will be found entertaining, and 
several of them ought to convey lessons of great utility to 
sanguine literary aspirants, and to those who fancy, that a 
little genius, real or self-imputed, will excuse the want of 
morals, or of common sense. 

There can, we fear, be no comprehensive and specific cure 
for the evils peculiarly incident to authors as a class. The 
literary department will continue always to be attempted by 
numbers who must fail, and suffer all the attendant and 
consequent mortifications, or still heavier distresses. But 
we may hope, that a book like this may serve to deter a few 
who are in danger of yielding to the flattering temptation. 



CARDINAL WOLSET.* 

According to Mr. Gait, Wolsey was not only one of the 
ablest (for there can be no question or discussion about his 
talents), but one of the most upright, public-spirited, and 

* The Life and Administration of Cardinal Wolsey. By John Gait, 
ito. 1812. 
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wisely munificent men that ever interfered in the manage* 
ment of national affairs — worthy of all the elevation h^ 
attained, and worthy that his fall, like the sudden prostra- 
tion of a colossus or a tower, should have crushed all who 
were contributing to it or desiring it. And how is this 
representation made out ? Is it by large disclosures of 
new evidence ? or by denying the facts on which the pre- 
vailing judgment is founded ? or by original and refined 
reasonings to show that opposite inferences ought to have 
been drawn from those facts ? No : the substantial matters 
of fact arc, indeed inevitably, just the same in this as iu 
former records ; nor are they subjected to any laborious 
process of Jesuitical chemistry to make them yield a different 
result. The business is done for the Cardinal by plain 
arbitrary assertions in his favour, thrown in here and there 
throughout the narration, and by a general gilding or varnish 
of laudatory epithets. 

Nothing can be more dull than the writer's prosing and 
invective on the vanity of ambition, the folly of depending on 
the favour of monarchs, and the vices and errors of prosperous 
men. If Mr. Gait had, amidst his perverseness, betrayed 
something of the vigour, the originality, the ingenuity of 
gome of the noted lovers of paradox, the Rousseaus and the 
Warburtons, we might have been amused, while yet regret- 
ting so unprofitable an employment of talents, to see one more 
wayward freak of genius (rash however beyond all pre- 
ceding example), in the attempt to transform so notorious, 
so firmly and minutely delineated a character of history, as 
Wolsey. But such a wantonness of genius must have 
attempted its object partly at least in the way of invalidating 
records, or extorting from them a different testimony from 
what they have been usually understood to give, or quali- 
fying their evidence into doubtfulness and confusion. As 
Mr. Gait has forborne such an operation, and, accepting the 
facts as told by former historians, has consented to repeat 
the story in a way which proves the profligacy of his hero, 
it is surely a strangely foolish and ill-supported whim to 
bedizen with the terms appropriate to excellence, a charac- 
ter confessedly formed from such materials. 

wolsey's boundless ambition. 
Wolsey*8 whole career manifests a boundless ambition as 
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the reigning qnalitj of his character. It wrought and raged 
in his mind almost to insanity ; and there was no interest of 
earth or heaven which be was not ready to sacrifice to it« 
Now if Mr. Gait could not coincide with the oracles of reli<» 
gion, and with the maxims of the higher schools of moral 
philosophy, in reprobating, for a leading principle of action, 
a passion which is essentially a gross and direct mode of 
selfishness, and is sure to become by indulgence furiously 
insatiable, and to drive its slave towards all manner of 
iniquity, with the unremitting activity of a possessing 
demon ; and if he could not bring himself to pronounce an 
emphatical sentence of condemnation on the Cardinal for 
surrendering himself to be actuated by this evil spirit,—* 
though this sentence is pronounced even by historians not 
pretending to any high refinements of religious and moral 
principle ; if Mr. Gait could not do this, he might at least 
have forborne any thing like applause. He might simply 
have acknowledged the unquestioned fact of the CardinaPs 
being immensely ambitious, and let alone the sentence on its 
merits. But no : our author is too independent and bold 
for that. He directly declares in favour of ambition as 
a noble principle of action. He acknowledges, indeed, that 
it will not sanctify all means that may be employed for the 
gratification of the passion ; but the general strain of his 
language assumes that the Cardinal was clear on this ground. 
The monstrous excess of the Cardinal's vanity and ostenta- 
tion, his childish passion for parade and tinsel, seem rather 
to have on him that imposing effect which was felt by the 
humble gazers at his Eminence's pageantry, than to excite 
either his contempt or his compassion. Even the wretched 
impolicy, so like fatuity, of Wolsey's systematically haughty 
treatment of the English nobility, appears very little to 
qualify Mr. Gait's admiration of his wisdom. Nor is he 
reproved for his want of discernment in expecting that a 
foreigner, an Englishman, of low origin, of arrogant temper, 
and unlimited ambition, could ascend the papal throne, with 
all the Italian, the Spanish, the French, and the Imperial 
churchmen and potentates looking complacently at the feat. 
The vigour and severity of the ecclesiastical part of his 
administration are celebrated in a style as if it were impos- 
sible any meaner sentiment than abhorrence of clerical 
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corruption could be concerned in an inquisition which 
brought him an ample revenue of fines, compositions, or 
confiscations. His own gross immoralitj is treated as gently 
as if he had shown his biographer his cards of indulgence, 
duly signed and paid for, and convinced him of their validity. 
There is no censure, that we recollect, of the Cardinal's 
faithful remembrance of all personal offences till the proper 
moment for effectually repaying them. Few of the common- 
places, which are not sparingly administered, are wasted in 
doing justice to that integrity of the minister, which even 
Cavendish, with all his kind and regretful partiality, has yet 
described in the remarkable sentence, ^' Readiest in all the 
council to advance the king's only will and pleasure, having 
no respect to the cause,'* Though Mr. Gait has words of 
very little indulgence for what he holds contemptible in 
character, they are not forthcoming at the deplorable mean- 
ness of the humiliation by which Wolsey, when he found 
himself falling, endeavoured to propitiate the offended and 
unfeeling tyrant. Nor is any drawback made from the 
ample tribute paid to his zeal for the promotion of know- 
ledge, his *' vast and prospective comprehension," and the 
'* foreseeing faculties of his genius," on account of his last 
message of advice to Henry, uttered in the very hour of 
death, exhorting the king to exercise his vigilance and 
power against the commencing efforts towards a reformation 
in England. As to his habitual neglect and violation of 
religion, regarded as a concern distinct from all ecclesiastical 
institutions and ceremonies, a direct concern between the 
human spirit and its Creator, we are really become so accus- 
tomed to the utter inattention to any such matter as this in 
modern historians, that Mr. Gait's taking no serious cog- 
nizance of it, even in the life of an ecclesiastic, notwith- 
standing he did himself make a melancholy and most 
memorable reference to it near his end, almost fails to strike 
us as a defect in the work. And indeed the subject is quite 
as well let alone by writers who have no impression of its 
importance, and do not even care to understand it. It is 
enough for the present author to observe, after reciting the 
Cardinal's well-known expression, '< Had I served G^ as 
diligently as I have done the king, he would not have given 
me over in my grey hairs." 
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THE VARIETIES OF HUMAN CHARACTER.* 

Whatever may be the number of evils in the mundane 
sjsteHi, we suppose no man will account it one of them, 
that in each class of beings that have many general principles 
of constitution in common, there should be found individuals 
strikingly contrasted with one another ; that there should be 
laburnums and woodbines as well as oeka — peacocks as well 
as eagles — antelopes as well as camels and elephants — and 
Chateaubriand as well as Faley. There is yet room in the 
system for them all ; and there are offices «nd occupations 
for them all to fill, and which can be filled by each respec- 
tively in a far better manner than by the opposite entities. 
Let them only avoid mixing and exchanging their vocations, 
and the economy will go on conmiodiously. 

CHARACTER OP M. CHATEAUBRIAND. 

We think M. Chateaubriand has fully made good his 
claims to a place in our fine portion of the creation ; that 
he has fallen into the right district of it ; that his activity in 
it has been most laudably, indeed almost heroically, zealous ; 
and that he has transgressed his proper limits only about as 
much as is commonly incident to the self-deception and ambi- 
tion of mortals, even when their intentions are the best. 

He is a singular and interesting man ; so sincere, so 
tender, so impassioned, so enthusiastic, so imaginative, that 
we admit him among our friends, with less of the cold 
inquiry and calculation what good he is likely to do us, and 
among men of genius, with less disposition to put his judg- 
ment to any severe proof, than we should entertain in almost 
any other instance. It is gratifying, too, and excites a 
strong partiality, that a French infidel of genius should 
become a Christian almost of any kind, and on any terms. 
And, provided the simplicity and sincerity of his principles 
be not injuriously affected by his success, we are pleased that 
one reward of his honesty and courage has been such a popu- 
larity, in France, of his services to a good cause, as to out- 
rival and mortify the base fraternity that he has deserted. 

* The Beauties of Christiaoity. By F. A. Da Chateaubriand. 8vo. 
Thiee vols. 1818. 
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His own account, however, of this happy separation, will 
serve to apprise his pupils that thej are not to attend him 
for the acquisition of logic, and his admirers that they must 
beware of proclaiming him for a philosopher. 

" My religions opinions hare not always been the same they 
are at present Offended by the abuses of some in8titutk)n8, 
and the vices of some men, I was formerly betrayed into decla- 
mation and sophistical arguments against CShristianity. I might 
throw the blame upon my youth, upon Ihe madness of the 
revolutionary times, and upon the company I kept : but I wish 
rather to condemn myself; for I do not know how to defend 
what is indefensible. I will only relate simply the manner in 
which Divine Providence was pleased to call me back to my duty. 

** My mother, after having been thrown at seventy-two years 
' of age into a dungeon, where she was an eve-witness of the 
destniction of some of her children, expired at last upon a pallet, 
to which her misfortunes had reduced her. The remembrance 
of mv errors diffused great bitterness over her last days. In 
her dying moments, she charged one of my sisters to call me 
back to that religion in which I had been brought up. My sister^ 
faithful to her solemn trust, communicated to me the last request 
of my mother. When her letter reached me beyond the seas, 
far distant from my native country, my sist^ was no more ; she 
had died in consequence of the rigours of her imDrisoDment. 
These two voices issuing from the tomb, this death which served 
as the interpreter of death, struck me with irresistible force. I 
became a Cnristian. I did not yield, I allow, to great super- 
natural illumiuations, but my conviction of the truth of Chris- 
tianity sprung from the heart. I wept, and I believed.^ 

DESIGN OP "THE BEAUTIES OP CHRISTIANITY." 

This work was an earlier performance than either hi» 
*' Itinerary," or ** The Martyrs," though it comes later into 
the English language. The author had contemplated with 
grief the great practical victory gained over Christianity, in 
his native country, by the philosophic, the lettered, and the 
unlettered wits, • with Voltaire at their head. He had 
observed the inefficacy of the vindications of the Christian 
religion on the ground of historical evidence ; vindications 
so numerous and so conclusive that the argument appeared 
to him incapable^ on that side, of any material addition. 
But the infideb had rendered these defences in a great 
measure unavailing, by withdrawing their attacks from that 
impregnable side, and occupying and seducing th^ popular 
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mind with a misrepresented, degraded character of the 
religion. They laboriously defamed it as something mean 
and barbarous, destructively opposed to all the graces, repres- 
sive of genius, estranged from magnificence and sublimity, 
and congenial with all the harsher principles of the human 
nature. Here, then, was the ground for its advocate. He 
considered all this as the direct reverse of truth, and planned 
a work to prove that Christianity must be of Divine origin, 
because it is allied and auspicious to everything that even 
the wits and geniuses themselves must acknowledge to be 
graceful, and liberal, and dignified, and grand. 

'^ Fourparts, each divided into six books, compose the whole 
work, liie first treats of the tenets and doctrines : the 9eeond 
and third comprehend 'the poetic of Christianity, or the con- 
nexion of Christianity with literature and the arts : the fourth 
contains the worship, that is to say, whatever relates to the cere- 
monies of the church, and to the clergy both secular and regular." 

DEFECTS IN CHATEAUBRIAND'S SCHEME OF THEOLOGY. 

From a prospectus indicating such width in the compass 
of the subject, the reader must indeed begin to apprehend 
that the Christian religion has many associations not com- 
monly taken into account by its disciples. If the work were 
coming among us with some authoritative prescription, 
appointing it (as might be done in the author's countiy, if 
the master so pleased) to be the text-book of divinity in the 
colleges and academies, enjoining it to be read in schools, 
and placed on the table of every vestry, and exacting some 
pledge of coinciding with it from the teachers of religion, 
there would be an inconceivable alarm throughout the reli- 
gious portion of our community. That our sober theological 
course through catechisms, compendiums, a few standard 
volumes of sermons, with a few treatises on the church, on 
ordinances, and severally on the few leading topics of reli- 
gion — crowned possibly with a quarto, or even a folio body 
of divinity — that this plain quiet progress should be suddenly 
turned into a vast adventure of what may be denominated 
intellectual foreign travel; into^a rhapsodical, poetical, roman- 
tic excursion through all science, history, polite literature, 
and arts ; and that among the temporary residences for study 
in so many regions^ a rather protracted one should be in the 
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schools of the distinguished painters and statuaries ; this 
would awaken us with a vengeance ; this would be as capital 
a rousing almost as that given to the Christian worid by 
Luther. The more aged, austere, and jealously orthodox of 
our instructed believers, who have long settled their system 
of opinions, would be moved with an indignation which we 
hope no sanction of civil or ecclesiastical power would be 
able to intimidate into silence. And we should suppose that 
the youngest, the most inquisitive, the most lax, or the most 
liberal among us, would feel no small degree of hesitation 
and apprehension at the view of such an innovation. 

We cannot pretend to give anything like a methodical 
account of a work so multifarious, and itself so destitute of 
any real method, though it is cast into books and sections. 
All we shall attempt will be some very slight notices. 

PHILOSOPHIC INQUIRIES INTO THE TRINITY. 

The chapters on the Trinity are singularly crude, 
fanciful, and ineffective. It is wonderful that a man so 
learned, and so zealous to reclaim unbelievers, cpuld per- 
suade himself to demand the submission of their understand- 
ings to such reasonings. 

*' The Trinity," he says, " opens an immense field for philo- 
sophic studies, whether we consider it in the attributes of God, or 
collect the vestiges of this dogma diffused throughout the ancient 
East : for so far from being the invention of a modem age, it 
bears that antique stamp which imparts exquisite beauty to 
everything upon which it is impressed.'* 

He follows the traces of the doctrine, or an analogous doc- 
trine, among various ancient and modern heathens, and 
quotes from Bossuet and Tertullian some obscure and 
unavailing attempts at explaining the mystery ; or at least 
to show why it may rationally be believed independently of 
evidence from divine revelation. This, though most honestly 
intended on the part of our author, is an injudicious, and, in 
effect, treacherous way of defending the doctrine. When 
the appeal to the reason and to the taste of unbelievers, in 
favour of a Christian doctrine, is rested on dogmas and 
dreams of the Grecian, Persian, or Indian schoob of philo- 
sophy, it will soon be seen how light they will make of the 
wisdom of those schools, though they might have been 
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talking of it with affected reverence or rapture a moment 
before. He had better have entirelj let the subject alone, 
if, while he was bringing so many unexceptional corrobora- 
tives and illustrations of other Christian doctrines from the 
scenes of nature and the structure and sentiments of the 
human mind, he could not venture to demand for one doc- 
trine a submissive, unspeculating faith, on the pure exclusive 
authority of that revelation which he was doing so much to 
establish as a communication from the Deity. We repeat, 
however, that there is evidently nothing insidious in his 
vindication of the doctrine. He adverts to it in other parts of 
the work with the unquestionable signs of sincere belief. But 
bis belief is accompanied by the fantastic adjunct which has 
injured its sobriety and simplicity in the writings of some of 
our own divines, the notion of a certain Trinity to be descried 
also in the system of nature, and in the constitution of man. 
The chapter on Eedemption asserts, in plain language, the 
fall and depravity of man ; but this is almost all that is plain 
in it, excepting a just and very pointed reproach of the 
unreasonable and disingenuous conduct of the infideb, who, 
if you offer them animated images and sentiments, hear 
them with scorn, and are all for ai^uments : and then, if you 
accordingly begin to argue, are just as loud for something 
animated, interesting, eloquent 

CARELESS EXPRESSIONS IN THEOLOGICAL WBITINO. 

There are the strange expressions, affirmatively used, of 
"God dying," "God expiring for sinners ;" and there is such 
an unaccountably careless sentence as this, " Without pretend- 
ing to decide in this place whether God is right or wrong in 
making us sureties for each other, all that we know is," &c. 
That it is the language of Massillon is taken as a sufficient 
warrant for saying, that there were " accumulated upon the 
head of Christ all i^e physical torments that might be supposed 
to attend the punishment of all the sins committed since the 
beginning of time, and all the moral anguish, all the remorse, 
which sinners must have experienced for crimes committed.'' 
It is said that " Christ was born of a virgin that he might 
not partake of original sin." In the most monstrous style 
of French rhetoric, man, as originally created, is actually 
called the " sovereign of the universe." Death is pronounced 
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to have been a penal "invention" of God after the fall of, 
man. 

He becomes lavishly poetical in his celebration, popish, 
historical, pbilosophical, and mystical, of the Eucharist. In 
what we call the philosophical part, there is the proposition 
that '^ the Holy Communion constitutes a complete system of 
legislation.*' And on such a subject he consents, and surely 
is the only pious man alive that would do 80> to accept the 
polluted assistance of Voltaire. 

THE FALL OF KAN. 

On the subject of the Fall of man, Bossuet is introduced 
asserting, with the most unceremonious confidence, and with 
M. Chateaubriand's perfect faith in his knowledge of the 
fact, that before the Fall, " angels conversed with man under 
the figure of animals ; Eve, therefore, was not surfMised to 
hear the serpent speak." 

Our author now gets on ground where even the least 
confiding of his readers will acknowledge that he is quite 
at home. The reference to the first fatal temptation leads 
him into a description of the characteristics of the ser- 
pent tribe ; and his descriptions are always something 
greatly beyond those of a mere natural historian, though the 
materials are substantially the same. His graphical delinea- 
tions are animated with a spirit of poetry. Perhaps, indeed, 
there is an excess of it in his celebration of this most odious 
of the earth's inhabitants : — 

OHABACTERISTICS OF THE SERPENT TRIBE. 

^< The serpent has frequently been the subiect of our observa- 
tion, and if we may venture to speak out, we have often imagined 
that we could discover in him tiiat pernicious sagacity and that 
subtlety which are ascribed to him by Scripture. Everything is 
mysterious, secret, astonishing in this incomprehensible reptile. 
His movements differ from those of all other animals ; it is impo»* 
sibie to say where his locomotive principle lies, for he has neither 
fins, nor feet, nor wings ; and yet he flits like a shadow, he 
vanishes as if by magic, he reappears and is gone attain, like a 
light azure vapour, or the gleams of a sabre in the oark. Now 
he curls himself into a circle, and projects a tongue of fire ; now 
standing erect on the extremity of his tail, he moves alonf in a 
perpendicular attitude as by enchantment. Hs rolls hunself 
into a ball, rises and &lls in a spiral line, gives to his rings the 
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undulations of waves, twines round the branches of a tree, 
glides under the grass of the meadows, or skims along the sur- 
face of the water. His colours are not more determinate than 
his activity ; they change with each new point of view, and like 
his motions, they possess false 'splendour and deoeitful variety. 
Still more astonishing in the rest of his manners, he knows, like 
a man polluted with murder, how to throw aside his garment 
distained with blood, lest it should lead to his detection." 

This is followed by a curious specific description of the 
behaviour of a serpent, with which the author and his com- 
panions, travelling in company with several families of 
savages, had an adventure in Upper Canada, in 1791: — 

THE POWER OF MUSIC OYFR A SERPENT. 

" One day a rattle-snake entered our encampment. Among us 
was a Canadian who could play on the flute, and who, to divert 
us, advanced against the serpent with his new species of weapon. 
On the approach of his enemy, the haughty reptile curls himself 
into a spiral line, flattens his head, inflates his cheeks, contracts 
bis lips, displays his envenomed fangs and his bloody throat ; 
his double tongue glows like two flames of Are ; his eyes are 
burning coals ; his body, swollen with rage, rises and fuls like 
the bellows of a forge ; his dilaited skin assumes a dull and soaly 
appearance ; and his tail, whence proceeds the death-denouncing 
sound, vibrates with such rapidity as to resemble a light vapour. 
The Canadian now begins to play u{>on his flute ; the serpent 
starts with surprise and draws back his head. In proportion as 
he is struck with the magic eifect, his eyes lose their fierceness, 
the oscillations of his tail becomes slovrer, and the sound which 
it emits becomes weaker and gradually dies away. Less per- 
pendicular upon their spiral line, the rings of the charmed 
serpent are by degrees expanded, and sink one after another 
upon the ground in concentric circles. The shades of azure, 
green, white, and gold, recover their brilliancy on his quivering 
skin; and slightly turning his head he remains motionless in 
the attitude of attention and pleasure. At this moment the 
Canadian advanced a few steps, producing with his flute sweet 
and simple notes. The reptile, inclining his variegated neck, 
opens a passage with his head through the high grass, and 
begins to creep after the musician, stopping when he atops, and 
beginning to &llow him again as soon as he moves forward. In 
this manner be was led out of our camp attended bv a great 
number of spectators, both savages and Europeans, who could 
scarcely believe their eyes when they witnessed this wonderful 
effect of harmony. The assembly unanimously decreed that the 
serpent which had so highly entertained theoiy should be per- 
mitted to escape.** 
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AMEEICAN INDIFFERENCE TO TOPOGRAPHY. 

If other indications of the national character would warrant 
us, we should be willing to impute it to a republican dislike 
of ostentation, that the Americans have hitherto made so 
little literary use of their originally immense territory, and 
of the vast addition to it in the recent acquisition of 
Louisiana. How different is the case among us, the people 
of monarchies. We see so much importance in a little of 
the earth of our dominions, and in the substances that 
roughen its surface, that we should deem it a mean-spirited 
surrender of the honour due to our mundane rank, to leave 
any considerable district in the humble condition o^ merely 
being shone upon by the sun, pastured by the cattle, tilled 
and reaped by the men, speckled here so^ there with houses, 
and perhaps loaded in some part with a ponderous town. 
The district is not to be contented with so vulgar a share of 
the world 3 fortunes. It cannot be satisfied it has any 
respectable existence, till it is raised into renown by a costly 
topographical quarto, or even, if it is a particularly ambitious 
lot of acres, by the whole graphical and typographical 
honours of an imperial folio. These tributes of respect to 
our soil and what it carries, are multiplying so prodigiously, 
that if any account is to be kept of their number, and any 
reckoning of their cost^ nothing could be more lucky and 
opportune than that the Americans, not wanting him for any 
ftuch purpose themselves, have sent us Zerah Colburn, the 
youthful prodigy of computing faculties. And if it were 
possible we could a little extend the homestead of our ter- 
ritory — if we could get secure possession of a small segment 
of one of the northern departments of France, or a few 
parishes in the quarter of Walcheren, or a reasonable piece of 
New Zealand, what a multiform and crowding aceession a few 
months would bring to the vast accumulation of descriptions, 
surveys, sketches, and local histories, which have illustrated 
our present allotment of Europe. 

All this while, those Americans are leaving hundreds of 
thousands of their square miles without an adventure of 
research, a measurement, a map, a Flora, or a set of views ; 

* Sketches, Historical and Descriptiye. of Lotdsiana. By Major 
Amoa Stoddard, Member of U.S.M P.S. 8 yo. 1812. 
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leaving them, with harelj or hardly the distinction of a 
name, to display the various aspects of climates, and the 
changing aspects of seasons, for the unparticipated and 
nnenvied entertainment of elks and buffaloes, bears, rattle* 
snakes, bull-frogs, and the constantly diminishing remainder 
of a genus of animals still wilder. If they are occasionally 
moved by some commercial prospect, to send a deputation of 
eyes across a few parallels of the hemisphere, it is marvel- 
lous to find how little shall at last be brought back besides 
the implements of sight themselves ; at least, how little shall 
be reported for the benefit and amusement of the inquisitive 
multitudes of us that cannot afford to carry our own eyes so far. 

VERIFIED PROONOSTICS BEGARDINQ AMERICA. 

Everything that we do here, they in due season will do 
there. There exists, in unmarked spots, in the neighbourhood 
of the Atlantic, in that of the Ohio, of the Missouri, of the 
Columbia, clay that is destined to be one day dignified into 
bricks, and raised into structures, where royal quarto and 
folio shall be manufactured, and Paternoster-rows, whence 
they will issue out in the combined splendour of wisdom, 
wit, sentiment, and the fine arts. Indefatigable Time has 
been " progressing " ever since the patriarchs of the plains of 
the Ohio used to stock their farms with mammoths, and 
those on the east side of the Alleghany mountains enjoyed, at 
the foot of these mountains, their inexhaustible beds of 
oysters, of which the animal portion was as large as a man's 
foot. The age has come that sees ample regions for repub- 
lics or kingdoms between that line to which the Atlantic ocean 
then extended, and the line which bounds it now ; and the age 
will be sure to come of picturesque journeys, and sentimental 
tours, with the humbler benefits of statistics and topographies; 

This class of works, however, must be preceded by one of 
less pretension, though considerably advanced towards a 
character of refinement, and a literary execution, beyond the 
coarse ignorance of the journal of the mere Indian trader or 
hunter of buffaloes. The works of this previous class must 
come from men who unite all the hardihood and practical 
rough-seasoning of men of the woods, with a tolerable share 
of cultivation, and a natural tendency to inqnisitiveness and 
reflection. Some such men will be found, to undertake toil- 
some, protracted, and hazardous journeys of research— will 
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ascertain positions, distances, practicable routes, and tbe course 
of rivers — will describe clearly, though not in the style of 
either artists or poets, the aspects of the country, and the more 
obvious circumstances in the character of its productions, and 
of its brute or human inhabitants— and will make someobser* 
vations, some comparisons, some conjectures, a little deeper 
than the absolute surface of the objects they contemplate, 
some slight openings into speculations, which more philoso- 
phical minds will long afterwards prosecute, with the aid of 
later, accumulated, and more accurate observations. The 
Travels of the late Major Pike, to the head of the Mississippi, 
and across Louisiana, may be regarded as a hopeful begin- 
ning of this class of works ; and we wish that other such 
adventurers may be in preparation, and that the American 
government may deem this a much more ambitious employ- 
ment for them, than the vulgar occupation of war. 

The work before us is not a book of travels, though the 
author professes to have had personal observation of much 
of what it describes. It is an irregular mixture of natural 
and civil history with political geography. 

" It fell to my lot,** says the Major, in the month of March, 
1804, '^ to take possession of Upper Louisiana, under the treaty 
of cession. The United States bad suddenly and unexpectedly 
acquired a territory of which they knew not the extent ; and 
were equally unacquainted with its climate, soil, productions, 
the magnitude and importance of its numerous rivers, or ita 
commercial advantages. The records and other public docu- 
ments were open to my inspection ; and, as it was mv fortune 
to be stationed about five years on various parts of the Lower 
Mississippi, and nearly six months on Red Biver, my inquiries 
gradually extended to Louisiana in general." 

The first adventurer that made an inroad from Florida into 
the region since named Louisiana, was Ferdinand de Soto. 

FERDINAND DB SOTO. 

'^ He was one of the most distinguished knight-errants of his 
age ; and his actions in Florida sufiiciently attest his courage, 
hardihood, and romantic turn of mind. He explored almost all 
parts of that country with the speed of a courier ; and the long 
time he remained in it was mostiy employed in seeking new dan- 
gers and encountering them. He attacked the natives every- 
where, and everywhere committed great slaughter ; destroyed 
their towns and subsisted his men on the provisions found in. 
ihem. He even spent eome winters among them^ particularly 
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one in the Chickasaw nation ; the next spring crossed the Mis^ 
sissippi, explored the regions to the westward of it, and in 1542 
ended his days on Bed Kiver.** 

RIYALBr or SPAIN AND FRANCE IN CANADA. 

Everything was most zealously perpetrated by the 
Spaniards that could make the region still more emphati- 
cally a wilderness than they found it, and render it more 
inhospitable and ungainful to themselves against the time 
when they were reduced (after numerous abortive and 
destructive enterprises, in sanguine and furious search 
after the precious metals) to the necessity and humiliation 
of trying to sustain themselves by cultivating the ground 
and trafficking with those native tribes whom they had 
so nearly destroyed. The desolate scene was, for a while, 
contested with them by the French ; and reciprocal acts 
of revenge and extermination aiforded a consolatory spec- 
tacle to the few barbarian stragglers who were themselves' 
too weak to perform such a sacrifice ; but the French were 
compelled to quit the shores of the Mexican Gulf, and for a 
number of years forbore all further attempts on any part 
of America. 

FOUNDATION OF QUEBEC. • 

At length, in 1608, the French laid the foundation of 
Quebec, and formed their first permament settlement in 
the New World. This settlement, having maintained a 
laborious and wretched existence daring sixty years of war 
with the Iroquois, fell upon an expedient of ingenious 
novelty, which, by singular good luck, occurred to the 
thoughts of the Indians much about the same time. This 
expedient was the making of a peace. The few survivors 
on both sides bethought themselves of substituting a com- 
merce in the commodities of life to the interchange of the 
missiles of death. But our author says the French, like the 
Spaniards, were so incurably infected with the ideas of 
obtaining wealth in a way independent of all regular and 
sober industry, that they were never brought to apply them- 
selves in earnest to the cultivation of the soil, and therefore 
never attained, even to the very period of the transfer of 
Canada from the French dominion, anything like a state 
of real prosperity. They were also incommoded in their 
Indian trade, by the active interference and competition of 
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the English, who had early supplanted the Dutch in the 
establishment of New York. They had a better position, 
however, and perhaps a more ambitious restlessness, for 
extending their inquiries into the interior of the vast con- 
tinent. Two of their missionaries, Jolliet and Marquette, 
traversed the lakes, reached the Mississippi, descended it as 
far as the Arkansas, a distance of nearly a thousand miles, 
and returned to Canada by way of the Illinois. But an 
enterprising officer, De la Salle, was the first that descended 
that vast river to the sea ; though Father Hennepin, whom 
our author has given very good reason for setting down for 
an "egr^ous liar," pretended to have accomplished this 
great achievement, in a splendid account which he published, 
in France, of the extensive country he had discovered, and 
which he named Zouisianoy in honour of Louis XIV. 

THE MISSISSIPPI ADVENTUBERS. 

De la Salle was appointed to the command of an expe- 
dition of four ships carrying 170 landsmen, and the other 
materials for a projected settlement at the mouth of the 
Mississippi. Through some error in the navigation, the 
landing was made 300 miles to the westward of the intended 
point. In the pestilential spot to which they had been 
lured by golden dreams, almost all manner of calamities 
combined to fall upon them ; and not the least was the 
loss of their able and indefatigable chief, who was mur- 
dered by a party with which he was making his way 
towards the northern French settlements, to obtain succours 
for his ill-fated colony, which was entirely broken up in a 
short time afterwards. But it was not long before the expe- 
riment was renewed by another set of adventurers, who 
entered the Mississippi in 1699, and took their position on the 
extremity of a territory thenceforward distinguished, formally, 
by the denomination of Louisiana, given it by Hennepin 
nineteen years before. This colony was destined to live — 
though no one would have anticipated this fortune from its 
temperament and early proceedings. It was composed of 
two descriptions of persons : " the first unaccustomed to 
manual labour, but possessing enterprise, and expecting to 
gather fortunes from the mines and Indian trade ; the second, 
and much the most numerous, poor and idle, and expecting to 
subsist on the bounty of government, rather than on the 
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avails of their own industry." After the establishment had 
just begun to take root, it was suddenly pulled up to be 
transplanted to another situation, by an order from the 
French government ; which, having heard of dangerous 
endemics in the part of the country where the settlement 
had been founded, very reasonably concluded that the other 
parts of the coast must be salubrious in proportion as this 
was noxious ; and judged, perhaps, that the most effectual 
way of stimulating to the industry of local improvement this 
inert and dispirited assemblage, was thus to annihilate in an 
instant, by an order issued, in the carelessness of office, and 
amidst the luxuries of a court, all that had been effected by 
reluctant, painful effort towards forming a plantation. The 
adventurers had but just begun to verify their being alive in 
their new position, when they were attacked and plundered 
by the English. So wretchedly was the whole concern 
managed, that tlie settlement, after receiving 2,500 colonists, 
and absorbing money to the amount of 689,000 livres, in 
the first thirteen years, contained at the end of that period 
only four hundred whites, twenty negro slaves, and three 
hundred head of cattle. The colony was then assigned over 
to M. Crozart, a wealthy private gentleman, who prosecuted 
the experiment five years, and then wiUingly relinquished 
his undertaking and his patent to the Mississippi Company, 
" projected by the celebrated John Law." Placed under a 
patronage so splendid, the colony became an object of 
extending interest and sanguine expectation. Several thou- 
sands of settlers were sent out in a few years : and so 
provident an economy was adopted for their support, that 
many hundreds of them penshed with hunger and sickness. 
A war with the Spaniards, in which the colony suffered 
serious injury at first, resulted, however, ultimately, in an 
extension of its territorial possessions, and of its means of 
enterprise, whether in the way of discovery, trade, or con- 
quest. The rapid accession to its numbers, by emigration 
from Europe, compelled the formation of new establishments, 
some of them considerably inland. No extraordinary care 
was used to maintain amity with the aborigines. So far as 
contrast, indeed, could be of service towards this object, the 
Spaniards were generously willing to give their enemies the 
benefit of it, by acting with a barbarity which no ordinary 
improvements in depravity could rival. But the Frenchmen, 
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as will be seen, were not to be surpassed even in impolitic 
wickedness. 

8TOBT OF THE NATCHEZ. 

The Natchez, a considerable tribe of Indians^ had received 
favourably the French adventurers ; had supplied them 
with provisions ; assisted them in their tillage, and in build- 
ing their houses ; had saved them from famine and death ; 
continued to possess the strongest disposition to oblige ; and 
would still have been eminently useful to them if they had 
not been treated with indignity and injustice by the com- 
mandant of a French fort. They began to take, as might 
be expected, a severe revenge, but were induced to stop 
short of its complete execution ; and a treaty of peace 
restored confidence, apparently, on both sides, and really on 
the side of the Natchez. But the civilized party, the Chris- 
tians^ were meditating a plan of extermination. A very 
strong military body concealed its movements so well as to 
be enabled to fall suddenly on the habitations of the Indians, 
of whom a large proportion perished in a slaughter prolonged 
through several days, and not terminated till the surrender, 
at the requisition of the French, of the head of a peculiarly 
obnoxious chief. The remainder of the nation, still con- 
siderable, continued to be treated with the most galling 
injustice, and about six years afterwards were suddenly 
ordered to clear away their huts from the site of their 
ancient residence, in order to make way for the establishing 
of a French settlement, and to seek some other dwelling 
place. Stimulated to madness by this outrage, but refraining 
from premature violence, they devised a plan, which, at the 
appointed time, they accomplished in the sudden destruction 
of a great number of the French, and the ravage and demo- 
lition of the most promising and advancing settlements in 
the colony. This execution was revenged by measures 
which compelled the Indians to retire precipitately into a 
distant part of the wilderness. Thither, however, they 
were followed by a force which attacked tbem in such a 
locality, that their most desperate efforts could not avert 
their fate. A few escaped and incorporated themselves 
with other tribes ; while the remainder of those that survived 
the carnage were taken^ enslaved, and at last transported to 
St. Domingo. '' Thus the Natchez, once so useful to the 
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Erencb, and whose villages contained above twelve hundred 
souls on the first arrival of those strangers among them, 
became almost extinct." 

THE MISSISSIPPI SCHEME. 

The grand delusion of the Idississippi scheme rendered 
the greatest service to these colonies, by the very operation 
which ruined its dupes ; and " from this period/' says our 
author, ''may be dated their gradual progress to a more 
eligible condition, though it was occasionally interrupted by 
the Indians and Spaniards." 

The ambition of France, pervading these remote depen- 
dencies, did not fail to operate with its characteristic energy, 
in competition with the growing power and continual exten- 
sion of the English colonies. Its object was no less than the 
command, and virtually, for all available purposes, the occu- 
pation of the whole country of the lakes and the Mississippi, 
from the Alleghany mountains to an undefined distance 
westward, and from Quebec to New Orleans. All possible 
exertion was made for an approximation of forts in advance 
from the northern and southern settlements, and for a pre- 
occupation of the commerce and alliance of the Indian 
tribes. It was intended to confine the English possessions 
and enterprises as rigidly as possible to the Atlantic coast ; 
and it seems that the French were abetted by their European 
government in a series of interferences so hostile and so 
pertinacious, as to compel their rivals, at last, about the year 
1755, into the war which terminated fatally to the French 
power in America, in the battle on the heights of Abraham, 
in which both Wolfe and the French commander, Mont- 
calme, lost their lives. This and the other disasters 
experienced by France, in a period of her most signal 
humiliation, reduced her to treaties which ceded Canada 
and all her possessions on the east side of the Mississippi to 
England, and all her territories on the west side of that 
river, including the island and city of New Orleans, to 
Spain. ** Prior to this period the whole territory on both 
sides of the Mississippi, situated between the lakes and the 
gulf of Mexico, and between the Mexican and Alleghany 
mountains, went under the general name of Louisiana. That 
part of it ceded to the English lost the name ; but the new 
acquisitions of Spain retained it.** 
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SPANISH SEIZURE OF WEST FLORIDA. 

The treaty of cession was dated 1762, but not carried 
fully into effect till 1769, owing to a considerable repug« 
nance in the people to submit to what they regarded as a 
somewhat ignominious transfer. After being quiet in the 
new possession a decent number of years, the Spanish 
government happened to fall on the idea that West Florida, 
an estate of "our brother of England," would make a very 
pretty extension of their pleasure grounds along the shore 
of the Gulf. The coveting of so good and peaceful a 
neighbour's property was greatly quickened, while the sin 
of it, if such a thought ever occurred, would appear to 
be at least neutralized, by the probability that he could not, 
at any rate, retain that property long. For by this time 
there were imminent and portentious signs of a grand com- 
motion in the English Atlantic colonies, and it was foreseen 
that, if they should become independent, Florida would not 
be likely to remain for any long period in the possession of 
England. It was judged expedient, therefore, to lay hands 
on it before it should be in danger of becoming part of a 
great and, by the Spaniards, exceeding dreaded confedera- 
tion. Accordingly, a sudden and successful attack was 
made on the principal forts, the surrender of which involved 
that of the whole territory. West Florida, thus acquired, 
was guaranteed, and in addition East Florida was ceded to 
Spain at the peace of 1783. 

CESSION OF LOUISIANA TO THE UNITED STATES. 

The terms of the treaty opened a wide field of dispute 
between the Spanish government and the American republic 
concerning boundaries, and the right of navigation on the 
Mississippi ; and the contest was maintained with eager 
interest and peremptory claims the greatest part of the 
ensuing twenty years. It must inevitably soon have come 
to the ultima ratio, but for the events which ended in the 
sudden transfer of Louisiana, in 1801, to the French 
republic, which, about two years afterwards, ceded it, for a 
pecuniary consideration, to the final possession of the 
American states. 

The long series of jealous, evasive, and offensive measures 
of the Spanish authorities, and of the remonstrant, impatient, 
and sometimes violent, movements of the American popula- 
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tion, on the wedt of the Alleghany ijiountidnS) are now of no 
interest further than aa leading to the magnificent view of 
the acquisition, at a stroke and beyond the possibility oi any 
further question or competition, of the Tast central region 
of the Continent, by a people occupying so large a portion 
of. it before, and destined to extend their ever-growing 
multitudes in no very long time into the actual possession of 
perhaps four-fifths of its habitable space. There is no 
other section of our race that would not be elated, perhaps 
almost as much as those ostentatiously self-asserting repub- 
licans, at being able to draw, in lines of fact and prediction, 
half such a map of their allotted quantum of earth, and 
confound their imagination in the immensity of such lakes, 
such rivers, such forests, and such plains. 



ADMONITION TO AUTHORS.* 

It ought to be among the most obvious of all admonitions 
to the vanity of authors, that there have been a vast number 
of their profession in each of the past ages, and yet that but 
few books of those ages are now read : that the present age 
has a greater number of authors than the preceding ones, 
and that the next will, probably, see a greater number than 
this : that, therefore, each future generation of readers will 
have still less and less time to look back to the works of the 
preceding periods, and, consequently, the measure of pro- 
bability for each author, that his works, and especially that 
all his works, will be read by the subsequent generation, is 
lesseping at every step in the progress of time. All this 
would seem sufficiently easy of apprehension ; but authors 
are reluctant to acknowledge it in application each to 
himself. 

The reader will perceive in this volume a deficiency of 
the higher attributes of poetic genius ; the energy, the 
originality, the power of making ideas start forth Hke 
substances. There is no want of ideas, in number and 
variety ; the author's mind is amply stored with them ; but 

* Poetics ; or, a Series of Poema and Disquisilioiui on Pbetiy. By 
George Dyer. l2mo. Two vols. 1812. 

S 
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they are not forcibty, and, if we may so speak, individually^ 
conceived. They seem as if spread out on a wide flat, 
■ where they are indeed many and various, but are pre- 
sented in such a sameness of view, that nothing strongly 
seizes the imagination ; nothing rises into boldness, or 
descends into profundity, or retires into mysterious shade. 
If it is true that there are many ideas of a magnificent 
order, they are forms rather of a large bulk, than of sublime 
colossal contour and of majestic physiognomy. There is a 
multitude of supernatural personages, in appropriate costume 
and action, with characteristic symbols, amidst a whole 
scenery designed to give them effect ; but in vain they look 
fair, or frightful, or grand ; in vain are they surrounded 
with the pomp of strange rites, and attended by their train 
of earthly or unearthly ministers ; in vain do they seem to 
make a commotion of all the elements as they pass ; we 
stand all the while as unconcerned spectators of an idle and 
unimposing show. 



ON FRIENDLY OPINIONS IN LITERATURE.* 

These essays were originally published in the Bristol 
Mercury. ** The approbation expressed of them,'' says the 
author, " by a few individuals whose opinion he values, has 
induced him to submit them to the public in a collected 
form ; and he now awaits its decision, to ascertain how far 
their opinion was dictated by the partiality of friendship." 

We think it would not be greatly wrong to lay it down 
as a general rule of prudence, that no man should publish 
on the strength of the professed opinions of his friends. 
Between their partiality that will naturally judge too 
favourably, and the insincerity — or call it politeness — ^that 
will pronounce more favourably even than they judge, how 
is it possible for him to have a more delusive sanction? — 
unless he imagines that in his friends, just his friends of all 
mankind, it is quite impossible that kindness should fail to 

* * The Ponderer, a Series of EtBays. By the Rev. John fiyans. 
12mo. 1812. 
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be accompanied bj the clearest discernment, and the most 
courageous honesty. If he really has come into possession 
of such friends, it would not be amiss for him to consider 
whether his good fortune does not exceed his merits ; for let 
him question himself whether he would be capable of mani- 
festing this faithful honesty of friendship towards a person 
whose feelings, sensitive and irritable to excess from eagerness 
to shine as an author, he was reluctant to mortify, though 
decidedly of opinion that it would be a wiser proceeding for 
this ambitious friend to consign his compositions to the same 
chest that may contain his first school exercises in writing 
and grammar, than to attempt forcing them into notoriety 
through the press. Would he unequivocally intimate his 
opinion, at the hazard of losing his friend ? And if he 
would not himself practise such virtue, he really should 
examine carefully the foundation of his so charitable con- 
viction that his friends are so much more conscientious than 
himself, as that he may be perfectly sure of having- their 
approbation for following their advice. He ought to cast 
an inquisitive look round on the natural and moral world, to 
make himself quite certain that this is the age of prodigies, 
before he assumes that men ardent for literary fame can 
have friends that will dissuade them from the press \ — not 
to notice that it would be another and perhaps still greater 
prodigy, if the persons so dissuaded should long retain their 
friendship for the persons so dissuading. 

If a maker of compositions cannot fully rely on his own 
judgment, the best expedient would perhaps be to contrive 
to obtain the opinion of some person known to excel in 
criticism, and who is either a stranger to the author, or, at 
least, does not know nor suspect whose work it is of wUch 
his opinion is requested^ 
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THE MARQUESAS.* 

Thb coast of Nukahiwa, one of the north-west portions of 
the Marquesas, presented a long front of naked, gloomy rocks, 
connected with a chain of mountains stretching inland, and 
rising into bare craggy peaks. A n umber of beautiful cascades 
were seen falling into the sea from the height of a thousand 
feet. Our navigators were beginning to be a little disturbed 
at descrying but very slight signs of the population by 
which they had expected to be very soon surrounded, when 
they were surprised by the approach T)f a white flag, borne 
at the head of a canoe by a man who, like the rest of the 
islanders, was divested of all clothing but a girdle round 
his waist. He proved, however, to be an Englishman, of 
the name of Roberts^ who said he had been seven years on 
the island, and two years previously in that of Santa 
Christina, where he had been put on shore out of an English 
merchant ship^ the crew of which had mutinied against Qieir 
captain, and could not prevail on him to join them. In 
Nukahiwa he had lately married, he said, a relation of the 
king's, from which circumstance he acquired great considera- 
tion, and could therefore be of service to these new visitors, 
as he showed certificates from two Americans to prove that 
he had been to former ones, particularly in the way of 
procuring them wood and water. The captain gladly 
accepted the offered assistance of a man so capable of being 
useful in various ways ; among others in the capacity of 
interpreter, and in imparting the knowledge he must have 
acquired concerning the inhabitants. 

The population of the island appears to be divided, by 
those deep valleys, and those steep mountains of bare rocks, 
by which it is so wildly trenched and dented, into a number 
of independent sections, with each its king or principal chief, 
and a due proportion of an inferior aristocracy. There is 
no ascertaining the precise nature and limits of the power of 

* Voyage round the World, in the Years 180S— «, by Order of 
Alexander L, on board the Ships Nadeshda and Neva, under the com- 
mand of Captain Erusenstem. 4to. 1818. 

Voyages and Travels in various Parts of the World, during 1808— -7. 
By Q. H. Yon Langsdorff. 4to. 1818. 
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tliese monarchs and nobles. The7 hare a due share, very 
likely, of the appropriate ambition and arbitrary temper. 
But there seems to be at least one good thing about them ; 
they do not cost the people much for the gaudy decorations 
and equipage of state. Perhaps, however, it is in truth 
a sign of the deepest barbarism, that these personages 
tsan trust for their influence to the mere virtue and 
efficacy of their birth and personal qualities, without the 
appendages of an enormous pomp, to be supported by 
their people as an additional labour and duty to that of 
providing for themselves. The king of that part of the island 
nearest to Port Anna Maria, in which the ships anchored, 
and who was the first, we believe, of the natives that came 
on board, had no mark of distinction from the others, except 
that of being more completely tattooed. 

The men are generidly strongly built, tall^ and of the 
finest shape. If we may depend on the united testimony 
of these and several other respectable navigators, the Mar- 
quesas afford a tribe of human forms, of the male sex, not 
to be equalled on the whole earth. The forms of the women 
appeared much less perfect, especially of that degraded and 
miserable portion of them who frequented the shore and 
haunted the ship. A few of those of superior rank and less 
abandoned habits, who were seen in a more retired state of 
life, at some distance from shore, were acknowledged to be as 
much more graceful and beautiful as they were more modest 

PROFLIOACT OF THE ISLA.NDBBB. 

Among the profligate class there were absolute children ; 
one not more than eight years old. They were violently 
mirthful, noisy, and obtrusive, and would swim and sport 
about the ship for hours when not allowed to come on deck, 
though they had to swim as much as five or six miles in 
merely coming to the ship and returning. They are rendered 
doubly objects of pity by the fact which these writers 
confidently assert, that they are authoritatively ordered on the 
vidotts service by their fathers and husbands, who were 
seen regularly to take from them, before they could even reach 
the shore, the trifles they had obtained in the way of reward* 

The captain is not disposed to attribute any virtue to the 
female sex in the island, any more than to the male popula* 
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tion, who are universally their oppressive tyrants, as in all 
the savage portions of the human race. 

FACILITIES OF MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 

It appears that there is among them a kind of marriage 
relation, the contract of which is celebrated with festive and 
most degrading ceremonies; but the measure of restraint which 
it imposes appears to be very small. A complete separation 
is said to be easily affected ; let either party wish for it, and 
it is done ; and if there are any children (which are never 
numerous, rarely more than two), there can be no difficulty 
in disposing of them, — if there is no other expedient, 
they.may be eaten. 

GOVERNMENT OF THE MARQUESAS. 

As to government, a matter of such unlimited controversy, 
ambition, and expense of both treasure and blood, the source 
of so much good and evil, in the civilized and half-civilized 
parts of the world, our authors say that among these islanders 
there is nothing which can strictly be called by that name. 
It could not be ascertained in what form of a constittUion the 
personage whom the two resident Europeans denominated the 
king would have liked to declare and enforce his preroga* 
tives : but it was evident this his actual authority was very 
trifling, his person being regarded with indifference, and his 
orders sometimes with contempt. A certain portion of 
influence which he did nevertheless enjoy, the voyagers 
attribute not to any political principle in the social economy, 
but simply to his being richer in the possession, probably 
the hereditary possession, of groves of cocoa-nut trees, and 
the means of keeping hogs, than any other man of the 
valley, and therefore able to engage and sustain a greater 
number of dependents. He did actually feed a considerable 
band of them, which Roberts himself, by stress of famine, 
had been reduced to join the preceding year. 

THE TABOO. 

The only material restraint on the passions of this lawless 
and savage population is the Taboo, a ceremony conspi- 
cuous in all the descriptions of the South Sea islands. We 
need not explain that it is a consecrating interdict, by which 
certain persons, places, and things may be secured, as by a 
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mysterious charm, against being toached or approached bj 
other persons and things. 

The taboo is as efficacious in its mischievous, as in anj of 
its more serviceable applications : under some circumstances 
a man can taboo the bread-fruit and cocoa trees of another, 
and thus deprive him of his property and means of sub* 
aistence, and consequently drive him an outcast from the 
country. It is employed in numerous ways of deprivation 
and degradation against the women, especially in excluding 
them from all participation in the superior diet (human food) 
in which the men often indulge themselves, and for the 
purpose of a perfectly undisturbed enjoyment in which they 
very commonly have an additional house, which is tabooed 
to the females. 

WAB FEASTS OF THE MABQUESANS. 

There is often war among the different sections of these 
islanders, but they seem to have little of the heroic sentiment 
of that noble game. Notwithstanding the intensity of 
their rancour, they would greatly prefer eating one another 
to fighting one another. There is a sort of national *' dance- 
feast,'' which the captain styles the '' Olympic games of 
these savages." In order to the celebration of this, which 
custom requires should not be omitted too long, there must 
be an armistice, which, when demanded by either of the 
belligerents on the pretence of preparing for the festival, 
is instantly agreed to by the other. And though any 
preparations really required or intended would not need to 
employ more than a few days, they are willing to take 
advantage of the pretence to prolong the time for many 
months, during which time the enemies join the pretended 
preparations. 

^ Six months had elapsed since the last truce was proclaimed, 
and eight months longer were to pass before the feast beffan/ 
^ After the termination of the feast they return home, and the 
war recommences in all its vigour." 

The truce is announced by planting a branch of a cocoa 
tree on the top of the mountain, on which the war is 
instantly suspended. But even during this " hallowed and 
gracious time,'' should what the captain denominates a " high 
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priest" happen to die^ three persons must be taken, bj 
stratagem or open force, from the opposite tribe, to be 
sacrifiued to him. This, of course, will sometimes instantly 
rekindle the general war between them. 

CANNIBAUSM OF THE MAAQUSSANS. 

We have already intimated a grand feature in the moral 
state of these islanders, — their cannibalism. There was no 
possibility of a doubt as to the fact. It formed a capital part 
of the concurring testimony of two resident Europeans, and 
would have been confirmed, had that been at all neces* 
sary, by the circumstances of human bones being used as 
decorations of their household furniture, and skulls being 
repeatedly offered for sale, marked by a perforation apparently 
adapted to the purpose of sipping out the blood, which was 
mentioned by the witnesses as a circumstance of their 
infernal banquets. 

If the people of Nukahiwa had been found in the practice 
of devouring their enemies only, there would hare been 
nothing to excite any unusual sensation in those who 
have read the accounts given by former reporters, of 
the innocence and felicity of the unsophisticated tribes who 
inhabit the South Sea Islands. But their relish for human 
flesh is subject to no such irrational partiality. By a bold 
enlargement of taste and liberty in this particular, they are 
''distinguished," as Krusenstern remarkis, ''from all other 
cannibfds, and are a singular example among the numerous 
tribes of savages who inhabit the many islands on the 
north-west coast of this great ocean.'* For, — 

''In times of famine the men butcher their wives and children, 
and their aged parents ; they bake and stew their flesh, and 
devour it with the greatest . satisfaction. Even the tender- 
looking female, whose eyes beam nothing but beauty, will join, 
if permitted, in this horrid repast.** 

WOMEN DBNISD THK LUXURY OF EATING THSDK FABENTS. 

Langsdorff, however, says that this luxury is tabooed to 
women, as too high and enviable an indulgence to comport 
with their subordinate rank. As corroborative of this state- 
ment of their devouring their relatives and friends, it might 
be mentioned, that the voyagers saw but very few old 
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' people among the natives ; and it is as evidence directly in 
point that they notice the fact of an enormous dispropor- 
tion of numb^ between the males and females, with the 
additional circumstance that there were extremely few 
children anjrwhere to be seen. If it were true, according to 
the testimony of Cabri, that this surpassing perpetration is 
confined to seasons of very great scarcity, it is not likely to 
be therefore of rare occurrence, among a people too indolent 
for agricoltnre, infinitely too thoughtless and too fond of 
feasting to lay up stores on a calculation of distant possi* 
bilities, and whose whimsical perverseness (unless indeed it 
were a contrivance to create a ftdr occasion for domestic 
cannibalism) has tabooed fish just at the season that it would 
be of the greatest service. 

fittt whether it be true or not tha;t the common people are 
obliged to wait till a season of scarcity, or a war, to obtain 
this greatest luxury known to them on earth, it is asserted 
by Langsdorfi^, that the destestable Tanof, or priests, put 
themselves under no such restriction, and the following 
description exhibits, on a small scale, as pure a piece ^ 
infernality, in pretending to be moved to their abominatioiis 
by superior agents, as any to be found in history. 

IKSPIKBD CANNIBALISM. 

* The Tanas often regale themselves with human flesh merely 
from the delight they take in it For this purpose thejr make a 
semblance as if they were under the influenoe of a spirit, and, 
after various grimaces and contortions, appear to Mi into a deep 
sleep. This they take oare shall always be done in sucn 
places and on such oocasiona, as that there may be an abundance 
of spectators. After sleeping a short time, they wake suddenly, 
as^d relate to the people around them what the spirit has dictated 
to them in their dreams. The command sometimes happens to 
be, that a woman or man, a tattooed or an untattooed person, a 
fat or a lean one, an old man or a youth, out of the next valley, 
or from the next river, must be seized and brought to l^em. 
The people to whom this is related, immediately post them- 
selves in some ambush near a footpath, or a river that abotmds 
with fish, and the consequence is, that the first person that 
comes that way, bearing any resemblance to the description 
given as seen in the dre^, is taken, and brought to the Tana's 
tnorai, and eaten in company with his taboo society. It depends 
also frequently upon the Tana to determine whether any enemies 
shall be taken prisoners, and how many." 
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JUNIUS.* 
A VEST considerable proportion of the present readers of 
Junius must, to be consistent with their poUtical feelings 
and opinions^ detest the productions of that writer. Thej 
musty therefore, be pleased with any circumstance tending 
to diminish the influence bj which thej maj judge that a 
part of the community is liable to be still affected and 
perverted, from so memorable an example of daring and 
unpunished hostility to what a multitude of excellent ^pre- 
ceptors of Filmer'sf school have been incessantly exhorting 
mankind unconditionally to revere. To this effect of 
diminishing the influence, a little has probably been con- 
tributed by the recent publication of the enlaced edition. 
That edition has brought out a large assemblage of the 
same writers compositions, many of them so sensibly 
inferior to the prevailing quality x)f his more splendid 
labours, as to have effected some alight modificalion of the 
impression which he had made by his appearance in the 
lofty and powerful character of Junius. For we are apt, 
though the rule may be of very doubtful justice, to depress 
our estimate of an author as low at least as the average 
quality of his works; and that average is obviously lowered 
by a quantity of considerably inferior matter thus brought 
to be combined with the more admired productions in a 
general estimate. 

In beholding this portion of the works, we seem as if we 
had been taken round to see the sloping, more accessible, 
and less forbidding side of an eminence which we had been 
accustomed to contemplate only on that side on which it is 
beheld as an awful and impending precipice. 

While this mysterious personage loses somewhat of the 

* Memoin of a Celebrated Literary and Political Character (Richard 
Olover), from the Resig^nation of Sir Robert Walpole» in 1742, to the 
Establishment of Lord Chatham's Second Administration, in 1757 ; 
containing Strictures on some of the most distinguished Men of that 
Time. A New Edition. 8vo. 1814. 

An Inquiry concerning the Author of the Letters of Junius, with 
reference to the "Memoin of a Celebrated Literary and Political 
Character." Svo. 1814. 

t Alluding to Sir Robert Filmer*s *' Patriarcha ; or, the Natural Power 
of the Kings of England asserted," in which the author derives all power 
from paternal authority. It oocasioned Locke's celebrated '* Treatise 
on Gk>yemment." — ^Ed. 
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commandiDg and oyer-awing aspect of his talents, by their 
being displayed in operations not so very much surpassing 
those of ordinary men, he has been made to confirm every 
conviction or surmise, which the readers of his letters, as 
Junius, might have been forced to entertain against the 
soundness and refinement of his moral principles. 

The class of persons we have referred to, as deeming the 
political influence of his writings to be mischievous, pleased 
to see him, from the mode of his new appearance, losing 
somewhat of his power, may very justly be desirous of 
what would diminish it considerably more, — an absolute 
identification of his person. 

IGNOTUS FBO HAGXIFICO, OR THE POWER OF HTSTERT. 

No fact is more familiar than that there is a strange 
power in mystery, which confers an imaginary, and, there- 
fore, excessive magnitude on what it shrouds, and imparts a 
ghostly significance and preternatural emphasis to the voices 
heard from its dark and haunted recesses. We may con- 
fidently appeal to the strongest admirers of that unknown 
author, whether, though stimulated by their admiration to 
the keenest curiosity during the renewed and most active 
research, they have not felt, if, in any instance, the object 
so eagerly pursued has appeared on the point of being 
attained, somewhat of a disposition to wish that' the proof 
might fail, an unwillingness that this one individual, or 
this other, coming forward in palpable substance, and under 
a plain, ordinary name, should take the place of the mys- 
terious and formidable "shade." They thought that this 
person, and still that the next, was not of sufficiently com- 
manding character to stand in the magnitude of Junius. 
But so they would have felt whoever might have been 
pretended or even proved to be the man. Their reluctance 
to admit a reality, was a kind of instinctive feeling that 
no real person could be so commanding an object as the one 
that imagination had imperfectly beheld behind the veil of 
mystery. 

For ourselves we will confess that, though Junius is far 
enough from personating our ideal form of an all-accom- 
plished censor of bad men and bad times, he has, never- 
theless, fixed himself as a being of so commanding an aspect 
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in oar imagination, and we are, like all oar race, so fond 
of effecty that we are disposed to be content that the secret 
should oontinue to defy investigation, as it has hitherto 
done ; and we are indifferent whether the promoters of 
this last of the long series of distinct claims (those of about 
twenty individuals) shall prosecute the matter any furth^, 
with or without additional evidence, or not. 

^ glover's claims to the AT7THOH8HIP OF JUNIUS. 

The new claimant is Mr. Glover, the writer of the epic 
poem of ^^Leonidas," which may, perhaps, obtain a slight 
temporary renovation of notice in consequence of the man- 
ner in which its author is now brought forward. And 
certainly, these publications show so many of the things 
required in the rightful pretender, actually meeting in the 
case of Mr. Glover, that we may well wonder how it could 
happen, that the almost preternatural vigilance of inquisition, 
excited during the publication of the formidable letters, should 
not have glanced on him. But, indeed, this very fact, if it was a 
fact, must be admitted to be, in some degree, a presumption 
against his being the author, when we consider to how many 
shrewd and interested persons he was well known. If none 
of them ever suspected him, while on such communicative 
terms with him, while perfectly acquainted with his temper 
and opinions as an active politician, and while apprised of 
his knowledge of the secrets and cabals of state, it would 
seem to go far towards proving that he did not, in their 
estimation, evince the kind or measure of talent displayed by 
Junius. 

Still there are a number of concurring presumptions in 
his favour. His age comported with the severe maturity of 
mind indicated in the writings of Junius. He was 
born in 1712, and consequently was fifty-six or fifty* 
seven, at the time of the first appearance of the "Letters ;** 
and at that period he might be said to have grown 
old in public business; for we are told that being "an 
ardent politician, in the old Whig interest, he made a 
conspicuous figure in the city as eariy as 1739, and 
by his influence and activity was the means of setting 
aside the election to the mayoralty of a person who had 
voted in parliament with the court party." But we will 
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transcribe the paragraph in which the writer of the Inquirj 
draws into one view the particulars on which the presump- 
tion is founded in favour of Glover : — 

** He was an accomplished scholar, and had all the advantages 
that affluent circumstances and the best company could giTe. 
He was ever strongly attached to the principles of the con- 
stitution; his politics were those of Junius, and he was of the 
private councils of men in the highest station in the state, 
throughout the greater part of a long and active life. At the 
time the Letters of Junius were written, he had attained an 
age which could allow him, without vanity, to boast of an 
ample knowledge and experience of the world ; and during the 
period of their publication he resided in London, and was 
engaged in no pursuits incompatible with his devoting his 
time to their composition; so that, in his letter to Mr. Wilkes, 
he might justly say: ' I offer you the sincere opinion of a man 
who perhaps has more leisure to make reflections than you 
have, and who, though he stands clear of business and intrigue, 
mixes sufficiently for the purposes of intelligence in the con- 
versation of the world.' " 

The editor of the enlarged edition of Junius* has brought 
together the distinguishing points which must meet in 
the right claimant to the honours of that author; the writer 
of the Inquiry has shown that several others, which might 
have been added, would but strengthen the evidence for 
Glover. 

It appears that Junius was " intimately acquainted with 
the concerns of the city, with trade, and the language of 
stock-jobbers: and that he was probably himself a citizen.*' 
'^Junius also valued himself on his knowledge of finance.'* 
^'Junius was also, most probably, an author of other 
works, the printing of which he personally superintended; 
for his corrections of the press show that he was acquainted 
with the printer's private marks, and the peculiar manner 
of writing them: and in his confidential notes, which have 
been published, he uses the language of a man conversant 
with printers." "He could write poetry with apparent 
faoillty, as appears by a poem among his MSS., consisting 
of six stanzas of four lines each, evidently written for 
Mr. Woodfall's personal gratification." <^From reading 

* Republished, with additions, io 2 yol&, post Svo, Bohn, 1860; 
whers Qlover's ciaua to the attthorahip of Junius ia disposed of ^— £p. 
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the private notes to Woodfall, it appears that the author 
had a personal regard for him, and that he knew him 
thoroughly." Mr. Glover wrote some pieces for the 
stage ; and the inquirer finds indications of a taste for 
dramatic writing in Junius's letters, under a different 
signature, to Lord Barrington, which have characters and 
scenes. 

It has very reasonably been wondered how Junius, unless 
he were a man high in office, or of a rank to have habitual 
access to the court, could be so well acquainted with the 
characters, designs, intrigues, and secret quarrels and 
embarrassments, of the court and ministry; and supposing 
him to be of such office or rank, then the wonder was, 
by what miracle of management or good fortune a man 
so close under the inspection of so many suspicious and 
aggrieved observers, an individual of their own privileged 
and not numerous body, should have not only defied 
detection, but eluded suspicion. One part of the difficulty 
and wonder vanishes on the admission of Glover to be 
the man; for it is evident, from every part of the memoir, 
that he had been, as far forward as it reaches, and there 
is testimony that he was also during the latter part of his 
life, in habits of easy intercourse with a number of the 
leading persons in the state, and of the most confidential 
communication with several of them. 

''He lived at this time 'in habits of intimacy with Lord 
Cobham, Pitt, afterwards Lord Chatham, G^rge Grenville, 
Lyttleton, Dodington, Waller, and other eminent political 
characters in opposition to the court party, and his visits 
were frequent at Leicester house' (the residence of the Prince 
of Wales)." 

Other persons of great note were of his acquaintance, and 
especially he appears to have been on terms of the greatest 
kindness with George, afterwards Marquis Townsend, for 
whose character and talents he expresses very great respect. 
But here rises one of the strongest reasons to doubt his 
identity with Junius. For this very nobleman is spoken 
of with the utmost aversion and contempt in several of 
the letters which Mr. Woodfall has published in his 
sequel as the unquestionable composition of Junius ; — 
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though certainly the readers are not put in possession of 
anj decisive proof of their being his. The author of the 
Inquiry is sensible of this difficultj, and thus endeavours to 
obviate it : — 

"It must be borne in mind, that Glover^s opinion of men, 
throughout his whole life, was governed by the consistency of 
their political conduct; and even in the character of lK>id 
Townsend in the memoir, he concludes with a gloomy pro- 
spective view that he may have, at some future time, occasion 
to alter it. ' Mav time, which impairs every external grace, 
produce no such change in his virtues, as may ever throw upon 
my pen the melancholy obligation of altering this character. " 

The contrast of terms, however, is so violent, and the 
condemnatory representation is so perfectly clear of any 
indication of regret at the necessity of such a reversal of 
the former estimate, displays so easy a complacency in 
hostility, and a contempt so satirical, that we really do 
feel a difficulty of conceiving they could exist in a mind 
moderately well conditioned toward a person who had 
been for many years a respected and endeared friend^ It 
is the sort of lemty of the enmity that strikes us as so 
unnatural and improbable in a mind with such recollec- 
tions. A grave and somewhat pensive indignation might 
have comported well with the high Catonic principles of 
Glover. His character, indeed, is marked in a very 
extraordinary degree by the feature described in the above 
extract from the Inquiry. The memoir manifests that he 
alternately approved and disapproved of the same men, 
with an emphasis amounting almost to personal attachment 
or aversion, according to the rectitude or obliquity of their 
conduct. His conviction of their want of integrity very 
properly went the length of withdrawing him from friendly 
intercourse with them. He had no notion that an honest 
0ian could maintain a friendship with politicians who were 
more intent oH power and emolument than on the good of 
their ooontry. 

THB CHARACTEB OF GLOVEB CONSIDERED. 

In the general spirit of his judgments on statesmen, in 
hiB unqualified^ uninitigable condemnation of their corrup- 
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tion— a corrnption which he had opportunities so extra- 
ordinarj of knowing to be aknost general among them — ^in 
his contempt of the ordinary currency of monarchsy in his 
disposition to make efforts and stimulate to efforts in the 
national service, combined with a despondency approaching 
to despair of the national virtue and welfare, the writer 
of these memoirs will be acknowledged by every reader to 
be in very striking correspondence to the character of 
Junius; and there wanted only some portion of that bril- 
liancy of composition, which distinguishes the best efibrts 
of that writer, to make' us willing to be persuaded that 
at last we have him in his proper person. Of this bril- 
liancy it must be acknowledged the memoir is so destitute 
of every trace, that even all the presumptions furnished by 
so many points of cx>rrespondence between the circum- 
stances and character of Glover and those of Junius, would 
not be enough to give plausibility to a claim for the one 
of being identical with the other, if the public had seen 
no compositions of the unknown 'writer, but the celebrated 
letters with that signature. But some of the letters of 
Philo-Junius, and a number of those from the same hand, 
given, under various denominations, in the new edition, 
have perhaps, in truth, as little of the electrical quality 
and power, if we may so express it, as the composition of 
these memoirs. And it is to be considered that it was written 
as a mere course of memorandums of the matters of the 
author's political experience, without the least ambition of 
the oratory of history, and without the smallest inducement 
for him to put his mind into that state of artificial heat, 
which was evidently necessary in order to produce from that 
of Junius those explosions in which he was so fine and so 
formidable. 

If among the other papers of Glover, said by the editor, 
in the preface to the memoir, to be 'Mn the possession of 
his immediate descendant," there should be a continuation 
of this political secret history, it is very possible it may 
furnish some further evidence on the literary question; 
and though it should not, it will be valuable for what it 
will be likely to disclose concerning actors and transactions, 
which ordinary history could do little better than exhibit 
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to US in that prepared and often deceptive form in which it 
was intended bj those actors that they should be seen hj the 
pnblic. 

In these publications we do not observe that one word is 
said respecting the hand- writing of Glover; a silence, when 
their professed object is considered, not a little strange. We 
necessarily infer from it, however, that no degree of resem- 
blance has been found or even fancied between it and that 
of Junius, whose MSS. the civility of Mr. Woodfall ha& 
permitted the editor to inspect. It became, therefore, 
indispensable to assume^ and it is done with far too little 
ceremony, that the letters of Junius were written in a 
*' disguised hand.*' We think that any person who k)oks at 
the fac-similes, may very reasonably doubt even the possi- 
bility of preserving so much system, together with an 
apparent freedom of stroke, in a hand adopted £br occasional 
use. 

The memoir may be deemed of more worth as an historical 
document than as contributing to prolong the old, and 
perhaps, hopeless, literary inquiry. When, however, we 
speak of its being something <' worth," as hiistory, we should 
not forget the difference of taste and opinion among readers. 
The class of persons alluded to at the beginning of this 
article, as consistently detesting Junius, who hold it a 
part of religion, that governments, contemplated under any 
of their forms or in any of their parts, monarohs, ministers, 
or pafliaments, have a righteous claim, in virtue of their 
political capacity, to be held in reverence independently of 
their real characters, would have done well to buy up this 
memoir, at each edition, to destroy it; for it is little e]se 
than an exposure of the political profligacy of the most 
distinguished managers of the national concerns during 
the specified period. It will destroy all respect for the 
principles of the individuals thus exhibited, and will tend 
to aggravate, and seem to sanction, that deep, systematic 
suspicion which a portion of the community has been led 
to entertain against the whole class of statesmen. For if 
the public g<Md was hardly so much as even a secondary 
concern with such men as Lyttleton and Chatham (power 
and emolument, this Cato says, were the first, and their 
reputation the second), it will seem quite reasonable to 

T 
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be somewhat rigorous and somewhat sceptical in judging of 
the pledges offered for the genuine public virtue of anj 
statesman. 

With regard to the competence of this witness, so long 
kept out of court, we suppose no reader of the memoir will 
be permitted to entertain a doubt. It is quite evident that 
he was on easj and sometimes confidential terms with a 
number of persons who were themselves among the first 
actors on the political stage, and who were perfectly 
acquainted with the characters of all the rest. He often 
had long discussions with individuals on difficult points of 
adjustment in political co-operation, and assisted at the 
most secret and important councils for determining the 
plan of an opposition, a coalition, or a ministry. He tells 
what advice he gave, what statements and reasonings he 
heard, and what unavowed principles and motives he some- 
times descried. He assigns occasionally the causes of 
measures and movements, combinations and dissolutions, 
failures or successes, on which the public speculated in 
ignorance, but rarely pronounced a more suspicious or con- 
demnatory judgment than the truth of the case, could it 
have been known, would have fully appeared to warrant 
But what is called the public itself experiences no more 
indulgence than its leaders and deluders, from this impartial 
censor, who pronounces the people to have been about as 
corrupt as their governors. He was as much a despiser of 
their merits as he was a friend to their welfare. 

With respect to his honesty, in the sense of veracity as a 
recorder of facts and sketches of characters, and in the sense 
of integrity as a participator in the practical business and 
schemes of political party, we acknowledge he has very 
much of our confidence. There is a simple, firm, unequivo- 
cal directness in all his recitals, that proves he had never 
a moment 8 hesitation as to how he should relate his facts 
or express his comments, that he had no duplicity of ideas 
to require a language of compromise. And for the proof 
of his practical integrity, it may suffice that he was never 
himself a holder of place, or a receiver of emolument under 
any ministry, and that he would withdraw himself in a 
great measure from the friendship of such a man as Pitt^ 
from disapprobation .of his political conduct. In short the 
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memoir, with the little that is otherwise known of the man, 
gives the impression of a high-toned, consistent, inflexible, 
political virtue, of so decided and almost passionate a devo- 
tion to principle that he could throw persons and parties 
away when they appeared to desert it 



CARDINAL XIMENES.* 



Francis Ximenes, of Cisneros, was born, in the year 1437, 
at Torrelaguna, a small town of Spain, in the province of 
New Castile. We are told he was of honourable, though not 
wealthy descent. The circumstances of his parents were 
such, that in pursuing the study of the civil and canon law, 
in his early youth, he deemed it his duty to support himself 
by means of giving instruction to his fellow-students. He 
went to practise in the ecclesiastical court at Rome; but 
there soon determined to enter into the church, which his 
parents had always wished. By the authority of a brief 
from the Pope, he returned into his native country to take 
possession of a benefice just become vacant, but which the 
Archbishop of Toledo had already bestowed otherwise. The 
indignant prelate was powerful enough to feel himself above 
all hazard in throwing the intruder into prison, where he 
suffered a rigorous qonfinement of six years. Though some- 
times dejected, he maintained his claim with invincible per- 
tinacity, so that, in despair of moving him, his persecutor at 
last suffered him to recover his liberty, the first use of which 
was to exchange his ecclesiastical situation for another 
beyond the jurisdiction of the Archbishop. In the quiet 
scene of his office he devoted much time to the study of 
<* the Hebrew and Chaldaic languages, and the Scriptures." 
The omens of approaching honour and advancement began 
to shine into his obscurity ; but he was so little captivated 
by them, that he determined on a much more recluse mode 
of life, relinquished his emoluments, and entered into a con- 
vent of the Observantines, the strict and austere branch of 
the Franciscans. 

* The Life of Cardinal Ximenes. By the Rev. B. Barrett. Syow 
1818. 
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After a severe novitiate, he made his profession, at so 
advanced a period of life as the fortj-sixth year. The 
reputation of his sanctity and wisdom brought so many 
persons to consult him, that, really and sincerely intent, 
as we do not doubt, on retirement, he obtained permission 
to remove to a less accessible convent near Toledo, secluded 
in a grove of chesnut-trees. 

He constructed a hut with his own hands in one of the 
obscurest recesses of the wood, and there passed many suc- 
cessive days in solitude. After a year, he removed, according 
to a custom of the Franciscan discipline, to another convent, 
where '^ his sole repasts consisted of boiled vegetables and 
water, and he at all times wore hair-cloth." 

BIMOVAL TO THS OOURT OF FERDINAND AND ISAKBLLA. 

From this situation he was soon transferred, and without 
any intervention of the marvellous, to the court of the cele- 
brated Ferdinand and Isabella, by an appointment to be the 
queen's confessor, at the intelligence of which he was ** sur- 
prised and hurt,** as ^'he dreaded bdng drawn from his 
retirement** This was in his fifty-fifth year. The office 
included much more than the duty of giving spiritual 
instruction, for the queen expected her confessor to be 
qualified for consultation on the most important and per- 
plexed afiairs of the government ; but her wonder could 
hardly have been less than her satisfaction to find the 
competence of her new director far surpassing every- 
thing that could have been supposed attainable by a spi- 
ritual recluse. 

His order, not long after, made him their Provincial. 
On taking this office, he resolved to fulfil, without delay, its 
duties, by a viiiit of inspection to all the convents thus placed 
within his jurisdiction. He chose a monk of a hardy con- 
stitution for his companion ; and there is an amusing 
description of the style and state with which the official 
progress was performed. 

It was to be expected he would find tiie order, for tbe 
state of which he was now become responsible, overran 
with gross and inveterate abuses ; and he made tlie first 
grand public display of his commanding character in that 
combination of address and conscientious audacity by which 
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he effected a great reform in spite of all the enemies, some 
of them formidable ones, that such a design could not fail to 
raise in resistance to him. 

Between the indispensable labours of his ecclesiastical 
offices, and those duties and austerities of private devotion 
and discipline, he had as little time as he seems to have had 
disposition to play the part of courtier and sycophant. And it 
would really appear that no man ever had a more invincible 
distaste to its amusements, its pleasures, its pomps, and 
its honours. There seems to be decisive evidence that 
these sovereign enchanters gained nothing upon him by the 
progress of time^ and the rapid accumulation of distinctions, 
successes, flatteries, emoluments, and power. We are forced 
to believe, in substance, that he never liked the splendours 
of his fortune, at any of its stages, and that he would have 
been glad, at any time, had a sense of duty permitted, to 
have rid himself of them all ; so invincible was the posses- 
sion which the ascetic spirit had taken. 

PROMOTED to' '(HE ARCHBI8H0PBIC OF TOLEDO. 

The portion of time surrendered to the queen was limited 
to her most indispensable claims, and the counsel he gave 
her was devised on any calculation rather than that of making 
his presence soon again necessary to royalty. It was there- 
fore by any other influence on earth than that of haunting, 
adulatory obsequiousness, that his way was soon opened to 
the primacy of the kingdom, the archbishopric of Toledo, 
one of the first dignities in the Catholic world ; his accept- 
ance of which was refused and delayed for many months, 
till a peremptory mandate was obtained by the queen from 
the Pope. 

The extensive power and vast affluence of his high station 
had no beguilement strong enough to seduce him in even the 
slightest degree from the austerity of his habits. 

His expedient for preventing a needless protraction of dis- 
course, on the part of persons introduced to him, was suffi- 
ciently unceremonious : — 

" Not to be unnecessarily interrupted by visitants, on a table 
before him he kept a Bible open. He heard their addresses, and 
replied attentively : if they said more in return, he answered, if 
the conversation was matter of business ; if not, he resumed his 
reading.** 
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FOUNDATION OF THE UNIVBRSITT AT ALOALA. 

One of bis greatest and most favourite undertakings was 
the formation of a university at Alcala. To this his atten- 
tion diverted with ardour at every interval allowed by the 
numerous concerns of the church and the nation ; and its 
constant and rapid progress, on a magnificent scale, con- 
tributed, during the whole remainder of his life, to animate 
and console him amidst the toils and grievances of his public 
employments. Here he had a place where he could verify, 
in the most decided manner, the efficacy of his influence ; to 
which he would send, with a certainty of the best training, 
the most hopeful portion of the youth ; where he was grati- 
fied to be able to assemble in one repository the labours of 
the learned, and the remarkable productions of nature, the 
manuscripts of the East, and the arms and the idols of the 
newly discovered Western World. It was here, too, that the 
project was prosecuted and accomplished which excited his 
zeal above all other objects, the compilation of the Polyglot 
Bible, celebrated under the denomination of the Compluten- 
sian, from Complutum, the Latin name of Alcala. He was 
sixty-five when it was begun, and eighty when it was 
completed. 

XIMENSS AS A MILITABY LEADER. 

It gives an almost romantic air to his history to see him 
suspending his attention to the affairs of the church, the 
convents, and the synod of biblical scholars, to plan and 
conduct in person a military enterprise. The coasts of Spain 
were most grievously infested by the Moors of Barbary :— 

^ These infidels used annually to cross the sea, and ravage the 
son them coast of Spain. Ximenes justly conceived, that by 
taking possession of the ports and fortresses opposite the coasts, 
he would obviate their future incursions.*' 

His own indefatigable exertions, his own combinations, 
his own revenue chiefly, and his own influence in the 
appointment of leaders, at length brought this scheme^ 
regarded at first by multitudes as fantastic or impracticable, 
into an actual state of efficient preparation. He embarked 
¥rith the armament to maintain a general superintendence 
over the commanders who were to direct the detail of exe* 
cution. The immediate object was accomplished in the 
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capture of the city of Oran. The narrative of this enter- 
prise is perhaps the most lively portion of the volume. Qne 
instance of gross indignity* and defiance offered to the Car- 
dinal by the immediate commander of the army, a proud 
and fiery spirit, served only to show, by the submission to 
which he was speedily brought, what a strange kind of 
magic there is in the energy of a comprehensive and resolute 
mind. Indeed the whole public life of this most extra- 
ordinary monk was a series of such illustrations, so nume- 
rous and signal, that the history grows quite marvellous by 
their accumulation. Any ordinary mind would have been 
very soon reduced to despair in the constant succession of 
opposition and embarrassment which he had to encounter 
from the anger of corrupt ecclesiastics reformed against 
their will, a nobility distinguished by the utmost pride of a 
partial feudal independence, the intrigues and animosities of 
several intervolved, inseparable, but rival and hostile princes 
and courts, and the contrivances of each of them in turn to 
draw upon hiqi the hostility of the great regent of courts 
and princes, the sovereign Pontiff of Rome. Nothing in 
his policy is more admirable than the manner in wluch, 
while firmly maintaining his purpose, he conciliated, or 
soothed, or eluded, or braved, this formidable authority, 

XIMENES APPOINTED REGENT OP SPAIN. 

The diminution of the power of Ferdinand by the death 
of his queen, and the consequent difficulties which soon 
crowded around him, rendered doubly important to him the 
sagacity, the vigour, and the inflexible and intrepid integrity 
of the Cardinal. The faithful guardian, though he would 
have preferred the cell of a convent, held it his duty to be 
always ready. At the death of Ferdinand, the Cardinal was 
constituted Regent, till Charles, the famous Charles Y., who 
had been appointed by Ferdinand to succeed him, but who 
was then only sixteen, should proceed from Flanders to 
occupy the throne of Spain. Our admiration of the talents 
and the stern virtue of the illustrious ascetic continues 
undiminished to the last ; and if he did really die by poison, 
as is reported, it was quite a natural resource of those whose 
msdice could abhor such a man, and had tried all other 
modes of assailing him in vain. 

Though the surmise is of very questionable authority, 
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nothing could be more probable than such a piece of 
wickedness ; but those historians who do not like to admit 
more crimes than they can help into the picture of mankind, 
think that extreme old age, oppressed and exhausted bj 
exertion and mortification, combined with the ungrateful 
return he experienced from the young king whom he had so 
generously serTed, may well account for his decline and 
death without the interrention of poison. 

DISMISSAL AND DEATH OF XlMENES. 

The Flemish courtiers, among whom Charles had beei; 
brought up, had, during the whole period of the Cardinal's 
regency, been labouring with the utmost industry of self- 
interest, corruption, and malice, to excite in the young king 
an aversion to a man who was constantly baffling their dis- 
honourable schemes. Their influence had acquired by 
degrees such an auscendancy over Charles, that on entering 
his kingdom, he manifested a preference for measures con* 
trary to those advised by the Regent, and soon determined 
to put himself at his ease in the adoption of them by the 
dismissal of his sagacious director. A resignation of his office 
could not but be the earnest desire of Ximenes ; but the 
cold and thankless dismissal, together with the practical 
slight of his counsel previously displayed, was perhaps too 
great an indignity to be received with perfect indifference 
even by his lofty and self-approving spirit. He soon after 
died, at the age of eighty-one. 

CHARACTBR OF XIMBKES. 

He will on all hands be acknowledged one of the most 
signal and admirable. characters in history. Justice — active, 
inflexible, unconquerable, universal justice — exalted and for- 
tified by the fear of Grod, and^ never so much as modified bj 
the fear of man, is an attribute, in a powerful and able 
statesman, so inestimable and so transcendently rare, that all 
other qualities, whether of the laudable or the censurable 
order, appear trifles in the most extraordinary personage in 
which this supreme virtue is found, and where it is exercised 
with such a consummate self-command, and prudence, and 
address, as never to defeat its purposes. 

His historian thinks that in some instances the austeritj 
of his manners, in his transactions with men, might have 
been a little softened without a sacrifice of his principles ; 
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but it is quite evident that the generation he was sent to 
manage were of a nature, for the most part, little susceptible 
to the influence of gentleness, and requiring that imperious 
vigour which alone could teach them how to value the more 
gracious discipline at intervals vouchsafed to them. On the 
common people indeed he seems but rarely to have had anj 
considerable occasion for exercising his strength. Accus- 
tomed to submission, they found nothing new in the abso- 
lateness of government, but very much that was new and 
gratifying in its equity. It was the nobility and ecclesiastics 
that continually put him on the exercise of his strongest 
faculties, and it is quite amusing to observe how long it was 
before they could be made to understand, even by practical 
proof, that it was his destiny to overpower them. 



THE USE OF EMBLEMS IN EDUCATION.* 

If men are resolute to be scoffers at serious instruction, 
they may be so in spite of any mode, and of all modes, of 
presenting truth ; and it is not for the hazard of exciting 
their jocularity that we are to forego any of the expedients 
of instruction by which we may reasonably hope to benefit 
better disposed minds. Among those expedients we should 
think highly of the possibilities of sensible emblematical 
representations, however seldom those possibilities may have 
been realized. We want, to be sure, something less quaint 
and more dignified than many of the devices of old Francis 
Quarles ; yet even from some of them we can conceive it 
very possible that, in former times at least many thoughtful, 
and some half-thoughtful, half-dissipated minds, have re- 
ceived useful suggestions and impressions. We shall not 
hesitate to acknowledge it among the recollections of our 
early years, that we were very strongly arrested and im- 
pressed by his series of representations of the stages and 
consumption of life under the emblem of a taper, just lighted 
in the first picture, burnt progressively shorter in each 
following one, and consumed just to the socket in the last. 

The "Dial of Life" before us, is not so strictly an 
emblem, as it does not dii*ectly represent, and, as it were, 

* The Bioeoope ; or, Dial of Life Explained : with an Elementary 
View of Qeneral Chronology, Ac. Fooleoap Svo. 1812. 
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personate life itself, but only exhibits an instrument for 
marking its divisions, and admonishing of its progress ; but 
it thus belongs to the general designation of instmction 
pictured to the eye. And we cannot doubt that many an 
individual will receive from it an image on his mind, too 
strongly impressed to be effaced, and which will, hundreds 
of times in the course of his life, present itself afresh with a 
vivid aspect of admonition, when, but for this sensible 
representation, he might perhaps have forgotten the very 
serious and forcible instructions conveyed by the book. We 
must at the same time acknowledge that the author has 
employed expressions of a confidence as to the eflBcacy of 
the device which we fear is too sanguine. His benevolence 
seems to forget what a vast and melancholy number of 
minds there are that no device of human instruction can 
render serious long enough for even a monitory picture to 
be engraved on their imaginations. 

EMBLEK OF THE PBOQRESS OF LIFE. 

The general design of the work is to inculcate the duty 
of a serious attention to the rapid progress of life. And the 
author has doubtless hoped to relieve the triteness of 
this most important topic by the device of the Dial, 
and the particularity of cast which his observations acquire 
from the frequency of reference to it. Certainly, this 
circumstance serves to give a kind of convergency to his 
ideas, which sometimes makes, them strike more vividly, but 
perhaps, in some smkll degree, at the expense of that kind 
of solemn magnitude which seems so peculiarly to belong to 
the subject of time, contemplated as leading to eternity. 

The special view in which the subject is intended to be 
displayed, is that of strongly representing the necessity of a 
congruity between the respective stages of life, and the 
employments and the state of feeling pursued and indulged 
in them. 

FREE WILL AND ORIGINAL SIN DANGEROUS GROUND. 

The consideration of the question why the Disposer of 
all things fixed on the term of seventy years, in preference 
to all other possible terms, for a general measure of the 
duration of human life, leads our author a little too near 
the precincts of the dark and disastrous speculations on 
free will, and the origin of evil, which all practical 
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teachers should be warned to shun with a caution par- 
taking of horror. We cannot wonder to see one more 
sensible writer utterly failing, as all speculators past have 
failed, and as all to come will fail, in the attempt to fit 
out the original human agent in a state of qualities so 
exquisitely adjusted between absolute and corruptible recti- 
tude, between perfection and frailty, as to be exactly as 
liable to adopt evil, as competent to adhere to good. Though 
he would seem to carry it as if his readers ought to be quite 
satisfied with his representation, he betrays that he is himself 
fJELr from satisfied' with it, by the emphatic expression in 
which he remarks the difference of condition between the 
necessary agents of the Divine will (such as the powers of 
nature, and the animal tribes), and the moral, voluntary, 
and pervertible agents. 



INDIA AND ITS PEOPLE.* 

FoRBEs's "Oriental Memoirs" is one of the most splendid 
works that ever proceeded from the English press. It is so 
mnltifarious and miscellaneous, as to leave no possibility 
of making a continuous abstract ; and abounds so much with 
remarkable and entertaining incidents and descriptions, 
that were any such abstract possible, it would be far less 
gratifying than such a series of selections as it will be a 
much easier task for us to give. 

Nature has in general so managed the distribution 
of her exhibitions, that where there is much to admire, 
there is much to fear. Mr. Forbes might gaze at banian 
trees, be captivated with the splendid beauty of the birds, 
be beguiled into a fancy of paradise by the rich profusion of 
fiowers ; and then, returning to his apartments, to muse 
over the scene, he might find, in one instance four, and in 
another ^ve^ of the cobra-minelle, the most dangerous, though 
the smallest of the Indian serpents, quietly lodged *' in his 
chamber up stairs ;" and might, therefore, have just cause to 
shudder at the narrowness of his escape of the speedy and 
painful death which its bite inflicts. 

Compared with this, it is hardly worth while to mention 

* Oriental Memoirs : written during Seventeen Years' Residence in 
India* &c. By James Forbes, F.R.S. Four vols. Royal 4to. 1S18. 
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the recommendations which the country, '' the paradise of 
nations,'* possesses on the score of the most curious singulari- 
ties of vermin, — the hlack ants, an inch long, that bite 
according to the style of their bulk ; the white ants, that 
eat up every thing in the house, and the house itself into the 
bargain ; or the musk-rats, armed with such aromatic 
efficiency that '< if one of them gets into a chest of wine, 
every bottle smells so strong of the animal, and acquires such 
a disagreeable flavour, that it cannot be drunk." 

THE WHITE ANTS OF INDIA, 

But without a description of the powers and operations of 
the white ants, it could not well be comprehended why an 
agent of such trivial name should be ranked among formid- 
able enemies : — 

'^It is difficult to guard against the depredations of these 
extraordinary insects ; in a few hours they will demolish a large 
chest of books, paper, silk, or clothes, perforating them witli a 
thousand holes. A box dare not be left on the floor without 
placing it on glass bottles, which, if kept free from dust, they 
cannot ascend. This is trifling when compared with the serious 
mischief which they sometimes occasion, by penetrating the 
beams of a house, or destroying the timbers of a ship. These 
destructive animsds advance by myriads to their work, under an 
arched incrustation of fine sand, tempered with a moisture from 
their body, which renders the covert-way as hard as burnt clay, 
and eflectually conceals them at their insidious employment. 

" I could mention many curious instances of depredation by 
the termites ; one happened to myself. I had left Aujengo in 
the rainy season, to pass a few weeks with the chief at his 
country-house, at Eddova, in a rural and sheltered situation. 
On my departure, I locked up a room, containing books, draw- 
ings, and a few valuables. As I took the key with me the 
servant could not enter to clean the furniture. The waUs of 
the room were white-washed, adorned with prints and drawings 
in English frames and glasses. Betuming home in the evening, 
and taking a cursory view of my cottage by candlelight, I found 
everything apparently in the same order as I left it ; but on a 
nearer inspection the next morning, I found a number of 
advanced works, in various directions, towards my pictures ; 
the glasses appeared to be uncommonly dull, and the frunes 
covered with dust On attempting to wipe it off, I was 
astonished to find the glasses fixed to the wall, not suspended 
in frames as I left them, but completely surrounded by an 
incrustation cemented bv the white ants ; who had actuidly eaten 
up the deal frumes and back-boards, and the greater part of the 
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paper, and left the glasses upheld by the incmstation, or 
covered-waTt which they had formed during their depredations. 
From, the flat Dutch bottles, on which the drawers and boxes 
were placed, not having been wiped during my absence, the 
ants had ascended the bottles by means of the dust, eat through 
the bottom of the chest, and made some progress in perforating 
the books and linen. 

** The story of the termites demolishing a chest of dollars, at 
Benooolen, is commonly told, if not commonly credited, 
tiiroughout India. Captain Williamson, in a great degree, 
clears up that singular anecdote, by introducing another, of a 
gentleman who, having charge of a chest of money, unfortunately 
placed it on the floor in a damp situation ; the chest was 
speedily attacked by the white ants, who had their burrow just 
under the place where the treasure stood. They soon anni- 
hilated the Dottom, and were not more ceremonious in respect to 
the baffs containing the specie ; which being thus let loose, fell 
graduidiy into the nollows in the ants* burrow. When the cash 
was called for, all were amazed at the powers, both of the teeth 
and stomachs, of the little marauders. After some years, the 
house requiring repair, the whole sum was found several feet 
deep in the earth. 

** When, as a precaution, articles liable to their attack are 
insulated by means of fhtmes, of which the feet are placed in 
vesseb full of water, they have been known to ascend to the 
upper flooring, and thence work downwards in filaments, like 
the ramifications of the roots of a tree ; and thus descend on 
their object. In fact, it is scarcely possible to prevent them 
injuring whatever they take a fancy to.** 

BESTRUCnVEKBSS OF PARROIS AND PARB0QUET8. 
With such an irresistible assailant on the contents of the 
bouse, and a countless tribe of parrots consuming the pro- 
duce of the fields, it seems in perfect consistency, indeed in 
some degree rendered necessary, that there should be larger 
prowlers to devour now and then the people too. These 
parrots, we dare say, are much oflener thought of for their 
powers of eating than their faculty of talking— and indeed 
in this they are much on a level with many animals of 
greater name and pretensions. We transcribe a sentence or 
two from the minutes of their proceedings : — 

"The parroquets, in the southern part of Malabar, are 
remarkably handsome. The parrots are not so beautiful, but 
their number is astonishing : they are as much dreaded at the 
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time of harvest, as a Mahratta army, or a host of locusts. The^ 
darken the air by their numbers ; and alighting on a rice-field, 
in a few hours carry off every ear of ripe com to their hiding 
places in the mountains. I have often witnessed these depreda- 
tions.'* 

Our author kept a chameleon several weeks, and observed 
it with the minutest attention. We shall transcribe part 
only of his description : — 

SENSITIVBNESS OF THE CHAMELEON. 

'^ The eeneral colour of the chameleon so long in my possession 
was a pleasaut green, spotted with pale blue. From this it 
changea to a bright yellow, dark olive, and a dull green ; but 
never appeared to such advantage as when irritated, or a dog 
approached it ; the body was then considerably inflated, and the 
skin clouded like tortoise-shell, in shades of yellow, orange green, 
and black. A black object always caused an almost instautaneous 
transformation. The room appropriated for its accommodation 
was skirted by a board painted black ; this the chameleon care- 
fully avoided ; but if he accidentally drew near it, or if we placed 
a black hat in his way, he was reduced to a hideous skeleton, 
and from the most lively tints became black as jet ; on rcmoviog 
the cause, the effect as suddenly ceased; the sable hue was 
succeeded by a brilliant colouring, and the body was again 
inflated." 

THE SWINGING DEVOTEES. 

At Marre, in the Concan, were found excavated temples 
and habitations in a rocky hill, resembling, on a smaller 
scale, the prodigious works of Salsette and Elephanta. And 
near these *' sacred caverns was a spot set apart for 
naingers,* a sort of devotees, with whose performances we 
are become familiar of late years, by means of the frequent 
descriptions of travellers and missionaries. Particular 
villages, are appropriated for this exhibition of men 
voluntarily suspended by a hook fixed in the back, and 
swinging about in the air : — 

** The longer the man is capable of this painful exertion, and 
the more violently he swings himself round, the greater the 
merit From the flesh giving wav, the performer sometimes 
falls from his towering height, and breaks a limb ; if he escape 
that accident, from the tisual temperance of the Hindoos, the 
wound soon heals.* 
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ORNAMENTAL WELLS OF INDIA. 

The passion of the rich and powerful men of these coun- 
tries for perpetuating their names by some remarkable work, 
has, in one of its modes of operation, conferred a most 
substantial benefit; as our author finds repeated occasions 
for testifying, on coming, in a fever of heat and thirst, to 
some of those large, walled, and decorated wells, without the 
aid of which some parts of the country would be hardly 
passable. 

In trying seasons the reader can easily suppose how 
Pagans might learn to worship water. The craving for it 
was sometimes excited almost to madness, and the indul- 
gence of quaffing and laving, on arriving at a stream or 
reservoir, parched and almost expiring, was ecstasy. 
Our author was often struck with the beauty and force of 
descriptions and benedictions in the Old Testament, in which 
the importance and beneficent effect of this element are 
represented in so many forms, and with so many spiritual, 
consolatory, and sublime associations and analogies. 

PALSE CHRISTUNITY AT GOA. 

The delight we were beginning to feel at his description 
of the ruinous and desolate appearance of GK)a, that funnel 
from the infernal kingdom, was suddenly extinguished by 
his information that the structures, which are the most truly 
representative of the character of the place, have so com- 
pletely maintained themselves against the ravages of time, 
that the convents, the churches, and the inquisition, those 
holds of delusion and cruelty, were preserved, at the time 
of his visit, in repair and splendour. They probably will 
yet long remain, impiously arrogating to represent, in that 
region, the character of Christianity ; a pretension which 
will be most willingly admitted by the Mahometans and 
Pagans, as adapted to silence any reproaches which that 
religion might make against them for superstition, bigotry, 
and msdignity. 

THE SALT-PANS OF MALABAR AND BENGAL. 

The mention of the salt-pans, or rather salt-fields, on the 
Malabar coast, sends our author's highly transitive imagina- 
tion across the peninsula, to the Sunderbunds of the Bay of 
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Bengal ; where, in the condition of the Molnngies, or salt- 
boilers, he unfolds a scene of desperate wretchedness. The 
Sunderbunds, with their most gloomy appearance, their 
impervious thickets and swamps, and their unparalleled 
superabundance of all the noxious animals, especially royal 
tigers, have often been mentioned, with every due expres- 
sion of dread. But it has not been so familiarly known, 
that within the recesses of this frightful region, a consider- 
able number of human beings, doomed without remedy to 
the locality and the employment, by the combined force of 
the law which makes the father's occupation unalienably the 
son's inheritance, and the guards of revenue officers and 
militia, " posted at all the places whereby it is possible to 
escape in boats," that such a forlorn tribe of creatures are 
dented the possession of armsy and, therefore, appear nearly 
as much appointed to regale the tigers, as to furnish salt and 
revenue. At each labouring station a look-out is constantly 
kept to give the alarm of any approach of these enemies 
swimming through the rivers ; '* and as soon as any appear, 
the whole take to flight, and conceal themselves in caves 
excavated for the purpose ; from which it, however, some- 
times happens, the hungry animal removes every obstacle 
with his claws, and drags out one or more of the inhabitants 
already half dead ¥rith terror." " This unfortunate race of 
human beings sometimes obtain an addition to their number, 
when trespassers attempt to escape from the pursuit of 
justice, and to wind through the maze of the inland naviga- 
tion. These are handed over to the salt-pans, whence not 
one in a million ever returns." 

CHEAPNESS OF CHILDREN AT KALABAB. 

He depicts the melancholy effects of a famine, caused by 
a real scarcity of rice, or sometimes an artificial one, eon^ 
trived by the native government. An ordinary consequence 
is, to see mothers offering to sell their children, and fathers 
both wife and children. But it should seem that the bonds 
of relationship among these devotees to Seeva, have a 
slightness that gives way to a much less violent force than 
that of the last extremities of famine : — 

<< Malabar children are generally a cheap commodity at 
Anjengo. At the end of the rainy season, when there was no 
particular scarcity in the interior country, I purchased a boy 
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ahd girl, of about eiffht or nine years of ase, as a present to a 
lady at Bombay, for Jess money than a couple of pifls in England. 
I bought the young couple, laid in two months provision of 
rice and salt-fish for their voyage, and gave each of them four 
changes of cotton ^rments, all for the sum of twenty rupees, 
or fifty shillings. English humanity must not pass a censure on 
this transaction : it was a happy purchase for the children ; they 
were relieved from hunger and nakedness, and sent to an 
amiable mistress, who brought them up tenderly, and, on leav- 
infi^ India, provided for their future comfort ; whereas, had I 
refused to buy them, they would assuredly have been sold to 
another, and probably have experienced a miserable bondage 
with some native Portuguese Christian, whom we do not reckon 
among the most merciful task-masters. 

'' A circumstance of this kind happened to myself. Sitting 
one morning in my verandah, a young fish-woman brought a 
basket of mullets for sale ; while the servant was disposing of 
them, she asked me to purchase a fine boy, two years of age, 
then in her arms. On my upbraiding her for want of maternal 
affection, she replied with a smile, that she expected another in 
a few weeks, and as she could not manage two, she made me 
the first offer of her bov, whom she would part with for a 
rupee. She came a few days afterwards, with a basket of fish, 
but had just sold her child to Signor Manoel Rodriguez, the 
Portuguese linguist ; who, though a man of property and a 
CffirisUany had ihouffht it necessary to lower the price to half a 
rupee. Thus did Siis young woman, without remorse, dispose 
of an only child for fifteen pence." 

LOW ESTDfATE OF THE HINDOO CHARACTEB. 

The infinite number of gods and shrines, the vastly com- 
plicated ceremonials, the leading distinctions of castes, with 
all their subordinate varieties, and the diversities exhibited 
in different localities, are all too little to prevent our feeling 
the dead sameness at the basis of the Hindoo character and 
social economy. It is a most insipid, inert, servile portion 
of the human race, moulded, by scores of millions, and with 
as lumpish a passiveness as pipe-clay, in the petty fantastic, 
but uniform shapes of a silly superstition. In their 
intellectual attainments and in their institutions, they are at 
best stationary, through ages and millenniums ; incapable of 
detecting or even questioning the grossest impositions that 
have come to them with a sanction of religion and antiquity ; 
incapable, at once, of thinking as individuals, and of social 
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co-operation for speculation and improTement ; incapable, 
for an idefinite time, of making, from their own prompt- 
ing, one manful effort for any kind of liberty, and all 
the while quietly entertaining a universal and perfect 
assurance (the genuine growth from such a stagnation, such 
a morass of mind) of being the most exalted of the world s 
inhabitants ; insomuch that the wretched Soodras look down 
on European nobles, heroes, and philosophers. 

ON HINDOO OABTB& 

The Nurs are a class or caste next to the Brahmins, 
and, it should seem, are to be regarded as a local variety of 
the Cshatriya, Chuttree, Xetrie,— or whatever is the proper 
denomination of the second great caste of the general 
Hindoo arrangement, and of the sacred books. And here 
we may observe that the business of castes makes in6nite 
confusion in our books about the Hindoos. The varieties 
are so undefined, so blbiided, and so countlessly numerous, 
that we are very often quite at a loss to know what sort of 
people we are got among, excepting, that they are at any 
rate our betters. Our only chance for complete certainty is 
at one or other of the extremes, where we fall in with a 
class that with impunity insults every body else, or a class 
that with impunity every body else insults. 

HINDOO MABRLLGES. 

There is a strange account of the whimsical, un- 
natural, and foolish notions and laws relative to the rela- 
tions of marriage and consanguinity among the Nairs. An 
essential part of the system is that not a man's own 
children, but those of his sister, are his heirs. As to his 
own, he is to regard them as creatures he has no sort of 
interest in ; while for a casualty befalling one of those of 
his sister, even should he never have seen it, he is to feel or 
feign all manner of distress. 

A UAHBATTA CAMP. 

With the Mahrattas, an army is not exactly the kind of 
thing meant by the term in Europe, a machine constructed 
specifically for the operation called a battle ; it is a con- 
trivanee to embody, in a moveable form, all the functions 
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and agencies of society ; and it is adapted to conqaer a 
countrj, by main force of infinite eating. Few things in 
the work are more curious, and what we may call outlandish, 
than the descriptions of this formidable monster, which 
makes itself sport by destroying the little which it cannot 
devour : — 

** Fond of a wandering life, the Mahrattas seem moat at home 
•in the camp ; the bazaars beinff supplied with necessaries for the 
soldiers, and such luxuries as those m a higher station require, 
they know no wants, and are subject to few restraints ; sur- 
rounded by their wives and children, they eojoy the pleasures 
of domestic life ; and many of the principal omcers keep oheetas, 
greyhounds, and hawks, trained to huntmg, for their amusement 
on a march, or when encamped in a sporting country. 

''Not only the officers and soldiers, but in general the 
followers of the camp, have their wives and families with them 
during the march. The women frequently ride astride with one 
or two children on a bullock, an ass, or a little tattoo horse, 
while the men walk by the side. On reaching the encampment^ 
the fatiffued husband lies down on his mat, and the wife com- 
mences ner duties. She first shampoos her husband, and fans 
him to repose ; she then shampoos the horse, rubs him down^ 
and gives him provender ; takes some care of the ox which has 
carried her stores, and <hnives off the poor ass to provide for 
himself She next lights a fire, dresses rice and curry, or 
kneads dough for cakes, which are prepared and baked in a 
simple manner. When the husband awakes, his repast is 
reaay ; and havincr also provided a meal for herself and 
children, the careful matron occupies the mat, and sleeps till 
day-break, when all are in motion, and ready for another 
march. 

" Of the Mahratta cavalry, those soldiers who have neither 
female companions nor servants to attend them, on finishing the 
march immediately shampoo their own horses, by rubbing the 
limbs, and bendinff the joints ; which not only refreshes the 
animals, but enables them to bear fittigue with a smaller 
quantity of food than would be otherwise neoessaiy. 

" Besides the married women, a number of dancing girls and 
tolerated courtezans attend the camp. Some of the ionatir 
officiate as choristers in the sacred tents dedicated to the 
Hindoo gods ; many belong to the officers, and others form a 
common cyprian corps. Children of both sexes accompany the 
army in the severest marches; tiiey know no home but the 
camp. 

'' The number and variety of cattle necessarily attendant on 
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an Asiatic army is astonishing. There were at least two 
hundred thousand in the Mahratta camp of every description. 
The expense of feeding these animals, as also the difficulty of 
procuring provender, is very great, and their distress for water, 
in a parched country and a smtry climate, often fataL** 

The Peshwa, having drawn to his camp everything of the 
nature of soldiery that he had any reason to expect, but 
relying on the English battalion more than on any part of 
his army, began a movement toward those whom he regarded 
as his rebel subjects. The dry season being far advanced, 
and consequently the water in the wells and tanks greatly 
reduced, the army seldom remained a night in a place without 
completely exhausting it, leaving the inhabitants to the 
resources of a " heaven of brass over them, and an earth of 
iron under them." In some of the positions, all that was 
contained in these reservoirs was far from sufficing the army 
itself. Some of the tanks were reduced to the state of a 
nauseous puddle, in a very short time, by the foremost of the 
innumerable quadrupeds crowding impetuously into the 
water. 

" Heat and dust pervaded the camp ; fetid smells and swarms 
of flies, rendered it inconceivablv offensive. I can easily suppose 
the plague of flies was not one of the smallest judgments inflicted 
on Egypt ; few things, not venomous, could be more troublesome 
than these insects ; they entirely covered our food, filled the 
drinking vessels, and made it difficult to distinguish the oolour 
of a coat.'* 

INDIAN WARFARE. 

On reaching a river, the opposite side of which presented 
the camp of the enemy, the gallant Ragobah and his Mahrat- 
tas deemed it much more entertaining to see a detachment 
of the English sustain and bravely repulse repeated attacks 
of the enemy's cavalry, than take any part in the action 
themselves* Several hundreds of the enemy perished, and 
their army retreated, first cutting down the trees, destroying 
a village, and burning all the com and provender they could 
not carry off : — 

'* The surrounding plain was covered with putrid carcases and 
burning ashes. The hot wind wafting from these fetid odours, 
and dispersing the ashes amonsr the tents, rendered our encamp- 
ment extrem^y disagreeable. l>ttring the night hysdnas^ jackals, 
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and wild beasts of variouB kinds, allured by the scent, prowled 
over the field with a horrid noise ; and the next morning a 
multitude of irultures and kites were seen asserting their claim 
to a share of the dead.'* 

^' The dreadful scenes on the field of battle before the sepulture 
of the dead, and the removal of the wounded, together with the 
ffroans of elephants, camels, horses, and oxen, expiring by 
hundreds, united to the noise of vultures, and screams of other 
ravenous birds hovering over them* realized the sublime invita- 
tion in sacred ¥rrit, for the birds of prey to come to the feast of 
death : ' Come and gather vourselves together, that ye may eat 
the flesh of kings, and the flesh of captains."* 

They again came several times in contact with the enemy, 
and in one of the conflicts the English suffered severely ; a 
detachment of them being drawn, by the treachery of one of 
the chieftains in their own Ragobah's army, into a position 
where they were separated and surrounded. The traitor 
Boon met his deserved fate. 

THB BHAIITS OF OUZBRAT. 

The tribe of people called Bhauts, reside chiefly in the 
province of Guzerat : — 

''Like the troubadours and minstrels in Europe, in the days 
of chivalry, they seem chiefly occupied in repeating verses of 
their own composition, or selections from the mythological 
legends of the Hindoos.** 

" Many of them ha^e another mode of living ; they offer 
themselves as security to the different governments for payment 
of their revenue, and the good behaviour of the zemindars, patels, 
and public fiinners ; they also become guarantees for treaties 
between rival princes, and the performance of bonds by indi- 
viduals. No security is esteemed so binding or sacred as that of a 
Bhaut ; because, on failure of the obligation, he proceeds to the 
house of the offendine party, and in his presence destroys either 
himself or one of his family, imprecating the most dreadful 
vengeance of the gods on the hearO of him who had compelled 
them to shed Uieir blood. This is deemed a dire catastrophe ; as 
the Hindoos are taught to believe Uiat the Bhaut*s life, to which 
a superstitious veneration is attached, over and above their 
common horror of bloodshed, will be demanded from the 
aggressor by an offended deity ; it is, therefore, very uncommon 
for an obligation to be broken where a Bhaut stands security.'* 

" For this responsibility, the Bhauts receive an annual stipend 
from the district, viUage, or individual they guarantee. They 
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sign their name and place of abode to the agreement ; bat 
instead of affixing their seal, as customary among other tribes, 
they draw the figure of the catarray or dagger^ their usual instru- 
ment of death.'* 

'' These people daim an exemption from taxes, and are so 
invincible m their resolution to resist the ])ayment of them, that 
whole tribes, men, women, and children, will sacrifice their lives 
rather than submit.'* 

INDIAN RECKLESSNESS OF LIFE. 

The readiness to throw life away, so widely displayed 
by the Indians, combines with many other facts presented 
in human society, to suggest the melancholy reflection, what 
an incomparably more extensive willingness there has always 
been among mankind, to offer their lives in sacrifice to evil 
than to good. In the great comprehensive record of all lives 
and deaths, what a stupendous and awful disproportion there 
will be found between the number of those who have 
consentingly devoted themselves to death for the interests 
of adventurers, tyrants, and impostors ; in homage to 
superstition and idolatry ; or in deference to human 
opinion, under the forms of fame, reputation, laws of 
honour, and the like — and the number of those who 
have surrendered life in a simple, enlightened devotement 
to truth, virtue, and the Almighty. There is inexpressible 
melancholy in the thought, that life — which there is so much 
in the constitution of nature to make men regard as the most 
precious of terrestrial possessions — that life, which it has 
always required a most rare exertion of faith, and conscience, 
and courage, to expose or surrender for the pure sake of the 
true God and heaven, — has been yielded up or flung away 
with the utmost promptitude, by innumerable multitudes, at 
the requisition of trifles, delusions, and abominations. 

How low soever an estimate a Hindoo may entertain of 
his own life, he is sure to have his brethren adopting his 
opinion. They will see him lose it, or help him to be rid of 
it, with all possible coolness of philosophy. The general 
effect conveyed by our author *8 very numerous facts, is that 
there is nothing on earth which the Hindoos regiu^ as of 
less importance than the lives of their neighbours. The 
Brahmins especially, with all their pretended and attributed 
tender solicitudes not to hurt a cow, or even an insect, appear 
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to regard the deaths of persons of the inferior castes no more 
than the dropping of withered leaves from a tree ; and would 
probahlj feel little more uneasiness in causing their death 
than in striking a tree to bring its leaves down. 

Nevertheless, hj the verj constitution of man, the sense 
of obligation to something out of himself, in other words of 
right and wrong, will absolutely haunt him, and adhere to 
him in some form or other. And the degree which any 
people holds in the scale of cultivated intelligence as well as 
of morality and religion, will be strikingly indicated by the 
things upon which this sense of obligation fixes the mark 
and the emphasis of duty and guilt This Indian population, 
amid such a dissolution and abandonment of what may be 
called the primary morals, is, notwithstanding, overrun to an 
inconceivable degree with conscientious scrupulosities, and 
is constantly seen in that monstrous combination of functions 
— '* straining at a gnat and swallowing a camel ;'* and the 
intrinsically narrow, grovelling quality of their minds is 
glaringly manifested by the circumstance, that a vast propor- 
tion of their superstitions relate to eating. We may readily 
judge of the elevation of the man, when the religion is that 
of rice, and butter, and platters. 



MUTUAL TOLERATION BETWEEN THE HINDOOS AND 
ICAHOMOMETANS. 

It seems that the tolerance which false religions so well 
deserve from one another, and which none of them can be 
so undisceming as to be betrayed to maintain willingly 
towards. the true, prevails now to a somewhat unaccountable 
extent between the Hindoos and Mahometans. This degree 
of complaisance is perhaps not surprising in the disciple of 
Brahma, whose maxim is, that the various modes of worship 
practised by the different nations of the earth spring alike 
from the Deity, and are equally acceptable to him. The 
insufiicient cause assigned by the writer for this relaxation 
on the part of the Mahometans is, their experience of the 
impossibility of converting the Hindoos ; but we may be 
sure that no quesiion about that would ever enter into the 
calculations of a genuine Moslem zealot. 
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EFFECTS OF TIME AND CLIMATE IN PRODUCING TOLERATION* 

The Hindoos are an evidence that length of ages may do 
fully as much to impair the features of idols and the structures 
in which thej are adored, as to lessen the tenacity of the 
superstitious notions, or dissolve the system of rites and conse- 
crated customs. Perhaps, however, time may do more injury 
to the activity of a delusive faith than to its tenacity ; it may 
rest with great weight of authority on the minds of the tribes 
that inherit it, and yet, by a necessary effect of time, decline 
in the inspiriting, impelling power which made their ances- 
tors cheerfully brave death to extend its dominion. Something, 
in Hindostan, may reasonably be put to the account of a 
climate, which, though a great debiUtator of physical energy, 
must necessarily affect the mind with a languor much more 
favourable to indifference and acquiescence than to the hostile 
efforts of a propagandist. Long familiarity, besides, lessens 
repugnance, even in spite of a disapproving judgment 

HINDOO AND MAHOMETAN HATRED OF EUROPEANS. 

But may not the change be attributed, in a very 
material degree, to the modern communication between 
India and north-western Europe ? Not that the faithful 
have taken any lessons from us on the subject of tole- 
ration. But, for one thing, the Mahometans, as well 
as the Hindoos, have been found to regard our progress in 
India as a most ambitious, and powerful, and formidable 
invasion. Both parties have been inspired with hatred and 
fear of us, as foreigners, conquerors, usurpers, and infidels ; 
and few things have a greater tendency to conciliate hostile 
parties than a community of hatred and fear, as directed 
towards some third object. And again, the astonishing 
military superiority of the invading infidels, their unremit- 
ting advances in power and acquisition, and the apparent 
consolidation of their ascendancy, must have somewhat 
lowered^ in spite of oriental fanaticism and pride, the lofty 
notions of the supremacy on earth of themselves, their 
prophet, and his cause. 
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THE UNIVERSITIES.* 

That fond and reverential partiality with which our 
scholars and authors, and even our statesmen and heroes, 
of a former age, were accustomed to refer to the Univer^ 
sities where their minds had been trained and enriched, has 
a very pleasing appearance as combined with that sort of 
poetical character with which times long past present them* 
selves to the imagination. In bestowing their homage and 
their caresses on Alma Mater, they look graceful even 
when they seem to us to grow almost extravagant and 
superstitious. A mother who could give the world such 
sons as some of them were, seems entitled to demand even 
from us a degree of the same grateful veneration. 

Their affection and their homage will the less appear to 
us excessive, the longer we reflect on the grand superiority 
which, in those times, the Universities possessed over other 
situations and other portions of the community, in their 
comparative monopoly of great proficients in literature, of 
accomplished teachers, of comprehensive libraries, and of 
multitudinous literary society and co - operation ; to say 
nothing of the subsidia afforded to study and to musing 
by their commodious and magnificent edifices, and hj the 
academic groves. They had much of the nature and pre* 
tensions of an intellectual metropolis, where disproportioned 
accumulations of mind were surrounded by accumulations of 
the means to qualify it for illuminating and governing the 
world. 

PBESTIGE OF 1TNIVEB8ITY EDCOATIOK ON THE DECLINE. 

By slow d^rees universities have been losing some- 
what of their proud pre-eminence. The natioiial mind 
has been roused into exertion, and refuses to bow to the 
sovereignty of these institutions, on which, from the 
advancement and free diffusion of knowledge, it no longer 
feels itself to be dependent. Pursuits, and teachers, and 
institutions of the intellectual order, have been multiplied 
through the country. Many things have risen to great 

* Hifltory of the Univenity and CoUeges of Cambridge. By G. 
Dyer. Two vols., Svo. 1814. 
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importance as subjects of knowledge, which universities 
have not been accustomed to teach, and which, from reluc- 
tance to innovation, they have not condescended to admit 
into their system. The paramount importance of some 
of those acquirements on which the universities had 
founded perhaps the proudest of their honours, has been 
depressed, by the progress of human affairs, in the general 
estimation. And the partially antiquated economy of 
their discipline, together with their indispensable imposition 
of forms of faith, have provoked an extensive alienation 
from them. 

Within the last half century, a college life, college 
notions, and college formalities have not seldom been the 
ol^ects of satirical allusion or attack among wicked wits; 
parts of their system of instruction, and of their routine 
of observances have incurred the severe reprehension of 
graver censors; efficient practical men (than whom the 
most erudite scholastics cannot have a more assuming self- 
estimate), have been in the habit of making light of 
what they have been pleased to denominate the idle study 
of words: experimental philosophers have been found to 
join in the hostility; and the distinguished actors in the 
great national affairs have contributed to the undervaluation 
of these learned and venerable establishments, by never 
recollecting or caring to ascribe any part of the honour of 
their distinguished endowments and successes (as the 
eminent performers of past ages were glad and proud to 
do), to those seats of wisdom in which they had sojourned 
in earlier life. And the effect of all these causes has but 
been aggravated by the imputed stately, se^'-idolizing, 
supercilious, and unreforming character of those venerable 
institutions, which have been accused of affecting, when 
the world, by its progress, was threatening to leave them 
behind, to look on that world as too far below them to 
deserve that they should accept from it a single suggestion 
for their improvement^ or deign to admit that any such thing 
was necessary. 
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THE MONARCHY OF ETBUBIA.* 

Op the monarchy of Etruria, history haa barely had occa- 
sion to make a slight memorandum. It will perhaps be 
just mentioned as one among those many little temporary 
eminences thrown up in the prodigious combustion and 
agitation of Europe caused by the French revolution. Its 
locality was where a dukedom had long existed under the 
denomination of Tuscany, and may perhaps so exist again, 
if the House of Austria, so exemplary at all times, especially 
for moderation, should not be compelled by considerations of 
the public good, to occupy everything in Italy down quite 
to the sands of the Mediterranean. 

A princess of the Bourbon family was appointed queen of 
this suddenly created state, her husband being, doubtless, 
effectively the king. He lived comparatively but a short 
time to sustain the dignity; she lived to lose it; and has 
survived that loss a number of years, to experience a very 
unenviable succession of fortunes, and to write, so lately 
as the spring of the present year, this brief but spirited 
record and vindication. 

A QUEEN IN ADVERSITT. 

It would seem not very generous, to say nothing of 
gallantry, to throw out anything partaking of an unfavour* 
able sentiment concerning a queen in adversity, if there 
were any indications that adversity had been salutary to 
her. Some parts of her narrative will call forth the com- 
passionate sympathy of every rightly disposed reader; she 
suffered much of what to a person of any rank would have 
been very great distress. But this compassionate feeling, 
so justly due, will not prevent oUr perception or suspicion 
that we are beholding a mind but little refined, or mellowed, 
or subdued, or elevated, by the evenb it has experienced, 
and the discipline it has undergone. There are no signs of 
moral reflectiveness, no glimpses of wisdom, no tinge of 
pensive sublimity, no devout references to Providence. 
There is habitually apparent a perfectly ordinary tempera- 

* Memoir of the Queen of Etniria, written by herself: with an 
anthentic Narrative of the Seizure and Removal of Pope Pius VII. on 
the 6ih of July, 1809. Written by one of his Attendants. Tranalated 
from the Italian. Svo. 181i. 
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ment, a mere strong resentment at iigiistioe, a considerable 
share of the unthinking arrogance of high rank, and an 
unmitigable desire to reign. Her ideas of the style in 
which it is unhappiness for a princess not to live, betray 
no dawnings of philosophic dignity. She ought certainly to 
excite the sympathy of sundry great and royal personages 
of each of these lands; but the millions who» under the 
enormous burdens brought upon the community by the 
ambition and quarreb of great and royal personages, find 
a distressing difficulty just to live, would be tempted to 
think that she sometimes complains too soon. In some 
of the straits which she describes, the kind-hearted among 
them would feel for her; but when they hear her, after 
herself and her whole family had descended to the state, 
and, therefore, the wants of private life, exclaiming, in a 
tone of indignant emphasis, ** Thus 33,000 francs per month " 
(between thirteen and fourteen hundred pounds sterling), 
** were to serve for the support of myself, my children," 
(that is, two young children), ''and my household;" and 
that, too, in a country where this sum was probably of twice 
the relative value that it is at present in England, — they 
must change their compassion into that distant, respectful 
perhf^s, but rather wondering feeling, which regards 
personages of high descent as endowed, by way of pre* 
eminence, with a constitution infinitely more voracious of 
this world's good things than could be permitted in the 
humble portions of the race. 

The latter narrative in this volume, which describes the 
circumstances of the Pope's seizure, and subsequent 
triumphant progress, — for such, by the account, it soon 
became — is perhaps tlie more entertaining of the two. 

KIDNAPPING THE POPE. 

There is a detailed account of the plan and execution of 
the attack on the Pope in the Quirinal Palace, in which, 
suspecting the design against him, he had endeavoured to 
secure himself at least against a sudden surprise. MioUia 
was the French commandant at Rome; the general dis- 
positions made by him were carried into effect by General 
Badet, who ''had formerly been penitentiary canon in 
a French cathedral, and was at this time inspector of the 
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French gendannerie and of police at Rome." But, says the 
writer: — 

'^ Their greatest merit was their having brought Kith them 
the galley-slave, Francesco Bossola, who had formerly served 
in the palace in the quality of porter, and who, having com- 
mitted a robbery in the apartments of his Holiness's private 
chaplain, had obtained the pardon of his life from the clemency 
of the Pope himself; being reserved for the present occasion, 
to perfonn the part of guide to the satellites who were destined 
to the attack of the palace, and the seizure of the person of the 
venerable Pontiff, Pope Plus VII. For this service he was to 
receive 100 piastres ; and he accordingly pointed out to them 
all the doors, stairs, and passages, by which they would have to 
proceed." 

The number of French troops in the city was trifling; 
and even when joined by some hundreds of conscripts from 
Naples, and a number of ** degenerate sons of the capital," 
and ill-affected people from the provinces, the force was 
still so inconsiderable as to render the commanders ex- 
tremely anxious to execute the design with a secrecy and 
rapidity which should prevent any alarm and insurrec- 
tion of the population of the ^^ beloved city,'' which tho 
narrator says, would easily have frustrated the enterprise. 
It is to the credit of the Pope that he does not seem to 
have been disposed to avail himself of this expedient, 
which would probably have been, at all events, the cause of 
great bloodshed. The achievement was performed late in 
the night. 

There is much liveliness of description in the account 
of the circumstances of the Pontiff's self-possessed and 
moderate deportment, of the manners of his captors, and 
of the successive stages of his journey into France, and 
back again into Italy. We cannot fairly afford more space 
for the story; we must be content to state in general that, 
in spite of all the precautions of the French agents, the 
journey soon came to resemble a procession of some most 
favourite and popular Pagan idol. The intelligence con- 
stantly preceded him with inconceivable rapidity, and every- 
where the roads, the inns, and towns, were beset with 
innumerable crowds of people, of all classes, and from all 
distances, who came to pay homage and receive benedictions. 
His conductors hoped that as soon as he should be once 
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fairly on French ground, this offensive enthasiasm would 
abate; but the inundation became the more formidable the 
farther he advanced; and in the route through Grenoble 
and Valence, to Avignon, he involuntarily exercised the 
supreme sovereignty of the cx)untry, — a sovereignty which 
took hold of the inmost souls of the people. In vain the 
appointed directors of the journey bustled, and threatened, 
and raged ; in vain the local magistracies attempted to 
interfere; in vain was it attempted, in some instances, to 
keep the idol secluded from the people's sight, to which 
expedient that idol itself made not the slightest objection. 
The vast populace collected, and pressed, and demanded, 
with tumult irresistible. The sound of the most dreaded 
name in all France (Napoleon), was completely lost on 
their fears, and some of them were heard to pronounce that 
name with very irreverent associations: — 

''It was in vain that the vice-prefect, the military com- 
mandant of Grenoble, and Boazar himself, employed every 
possible precaution, by keeplufir the Holy Father under the 
strictest watch, to prevent or disperse the assemblage of the 
populace : for, from the very first dav of his arrival in this 
dty, so vast a multitude flocked from all the adjacent country, 
to behold the Supreme Pontiff, and kiss bis feet^ that it became 
necessary to devise means for {(ivinc; safe vent to this pious 
ardour. So that, at last, havmg fixed upon a convenient 
spot in an adjacent garden, where the general desire might 
be accomplished without dauger, several houi*s were devoted 
to the reception of the crowds that poured in from all 
quarters. The same method was observed during ten succeed- 
ing days.'* 

At Avignon the frenzy grew to a still more victorious 
defiance of all restraint or measure. But it should seem 
that before this time the august head of the Galilean Church 
had become alarmed in his palace of the Tuileries; for he 
immediately issued an order to take the Pontiff back again, 
by a different route, to Italy. 
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ABYSSINIA* 

For the last twenty-four years Abyssinia has been regarded, 
by the greater number of the people among us, who take 
some little account of the different regions of the world they 
inhabit, much in the light of a newly discovered country. 
Previously to that time it was seldom recollected to be 
in existence; the relations of foreign missionaries and histo- 
rians of a long anterior period, were very little known among 
us, excepting that of Lobo, translated by Dr. Johnson; 
and how much of that might be accurate no one presumed 
to have any confident judgment. The name always con- 
veyed an idea of utter estrangement ; and the very locality, 
secluded on all sides by such a breadth of impervious frontier, 
had to the imagination a certain dark air of vast remoteness, 
which was no longer retained by the regions of the great 
Southern Ocean. 

This character of profound retirement was at length 
broken in upon, and dissipated by, a most daring and 
accomplished adventurer from this country. When Bruce 
published his travels, Abyssinia became, all at once, far 
more familiar to our imaginations than a great part of our 
own island. Its leading personages, the general condition 
of its population, its institutions, the face of the country, 
its grand river, its most remarkable animal and vegetable 
productions, were suddenly displayed before us in one com- 
prehensive picture of most vigorous delineation and glowing 
colours. So vivid was his representation, and in so natural 
and interesting a manner was he himself brought forward 
in it, that he has associated his name, his character, his 
history, inseparably with the country. Abyssinia may 
exhibit its long list of emperors, and its ample memorials 
of wars, revolutions, and missionary enterprises; but in 
popular recollection, in this country at least, it will, for 
a long time to come, have no distinction so marked, so 
instantly and inevitably suggested to thought, as that it 
is the country that Bruce visited. He had, morally, some- 

* A Voyage to Abyssmia, and Travela mto the interior of that 
Country, executed under the Orders of the British Govemment, in the 
Yearn 1809 and 1810. By Henry Sali^ Eaq. Boyal 4to. 1814. 
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thing very like that quality, or happy accident of being, 
which some of our voyagers to the South Sea islands 
found possessed by the king of a portion of one of them, 
that whatever ground he walked upon became thence- 
forward his own. 

Bruce's representation has, partly by means of its pri- 
ority, but not less by the power of mind which inspirits 
it, taken such effectual occupancy of the general imagin- 
ation (like Milton's representations of Eden and the infernal 
world), that it is not without some little reluctance that 
many of his readers are yielding to the evidence which is 
accumulating to correct his involuntary errors or intentional 
impositions. 

THE INTERIOR OF ABYSSINIA INACCESSIBLE. 

Bruce stands, as yet, above all danger of rivalry in practical 
achievement in that part of the world. He went where 
no other of his countrymen has penetrated since, or is 
likely to penetrate for an indefinite time to come ; and the 
brilliant enterprise was accomplished by his own single 
energy, aided by none of that influence which now accom- 
panies, in so many regions of the East, a man belonging to 
a nation known to have acquired the ascendancy at sea, and 
the dominion of a considerable portion of Asia. His fame 
admits no other individual for a moment in heirship or 
competition bat Mr. Salt; and he, with all the influence 
and the facilities that accompanied him, has not been able 
to approach that central region of Abyssinia which Bruce 
found the means of invading, and traversing with pro- 
tracted, privileged, and intimate inspection. 

Having read, with much interest, Mr. Salt's former 
journal of travels in Abyssinia, forming a part of Lord 
Valentia's splendid work, we heard, with great pleasure, of 
his being appointed by our government to make a more 
formal attempt on that country, in a mission which, with 
overtures for opening a commercial intercourse as its most 
palpable object, would necessarily, in such hands, include 
whatever could be acc<Hnplished in the way of general 
inquiry, vigilant and accurate inspection, and graphical 
representation. We ventured to hope that at his return 
we should be enabled to travel once more in imagination 
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to Gondar, for the first time with a guide on whom we 
could in all respects implicitly rely. It was, therefore, with 
a strong feeling of disappointment that we learned at length 
that he had, with still more mortifjing disappointment to 
himself found insuperable obstacles to his design of pene- 
trating into the interior province of Amhara; that he had 
not, indeed, been able to approach verj materially nearer to 
Gondar than Antalo, the capital of the grand eastern 
province denominated Tigr6, the same town which formed 
the limit to his former advance into the country. 

Still, though all his readers will very sensibly share hia 
own disappointment, and though they are to be informed, 
besides, that he failed in the specific object of his mission, 
they will all testify that he has given us a very pleasing 
book. 

ABYSSINIAN SLAVE MARKET. 

Slavery and the slave trade were brought, in various 
forms, fully before the traveller's view. He saw some 
Portuguese vessels leave the harbour (of Mesuril) with 
about five hundred of these unhappy beings on board, 
' bought at this place at the price of ten, fifteen, and twenty 
dollars a-head, that is women and children at about the rate 
of three and four pounds a piece, and able-bodied men 
at the price of five pounds ! ' Five ships loaded with 
slaves had gone that year to the Brazils, each vessel 
carrying from three to four hundred; and it is coinsidered 
a lucky voyage if not more than sixty die in each ship. 
He went to the market where some native traders had 
just arrived, from a remote part of the interior, ^wiik a 
cafila of slaves, chiefiy female, together with gold and 
elephants' teeth for sale.' To amuse the English gentle^ 
men in the evening, the slaves were assembled, and, 
according '' to the usual practice for keeping them in 
health, permitted to dance." He adds, " I subsequently saw 
several dances of the same kind in the slave-yards on the 
island of Mosambique; but on these occasions it appeared to 
me that the slaves were compelled to dance.'* 

" I shall never forget the expression of one woman's oounte- 
nanoe, who had lately, I imderstood, been brought from tte 
interior. She was youngs and appeared to have been a mother, 

X 
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and when constrained to move in the circle, the solemn gloom 
l^at pervaded her features spoke more forcibly than any 
langaage the misery of her forlorn condition. 

*' Tf there be stUl a sceptic who hesitates to approve of the 
abolition of the slave-trade, let him visit one of these African 
slave-yards a short time before a cargo of these wretched beings 
is exported, and if he have a spark of humanity left, it will 
surely strike conviction to his mind." 

EUBOPBAN lONORANOE OF THE INTEBIOB OF ABT88INU. 

The Portaguese have very little certain information 
respecting the regions and the nations of the interior. 
This ignorance is attributed to the very narrow limits 
which have always invincibly repelled and confined the 
exten^on of their power inland. They have made some 
desperate efforts to advance their dominion to a considerable 
distance from the coast; but they have always been inmiedi- 
ately or ultimately frustrated by the unconquerable spirit 
of the inhabitants, aided by those noxious powers of nature 
commonly found in activity in such a climate. The am- 
bition of the invaders was reduced, like that of the ocean, to 
expend itself* along the coast, on which their possessions 
have extended to great length. 

" It appears that the consequence and value of this colony 
has always been greatly overrated; sti]l, during the prosperity 
of the Portuguese monarchy, it was of real importance to 
that nation. It fioumished very large supplies of gold and 
ivory, and afforded a valuable place for tne Indian ships to 
touch at" 

THE ICAKOOA NATION, 

The Portuguese have just behind them a long array of 
fierce and irreconcilable enemies, who not only preclude all 
possibility of their extending their dominion westward, but 
formidably menace, and have often ravaged, their narrow 
possessions on the coast. These dangerous neighbours are 
the Makooa, or Makooana, as they are often called, a 
people consisting of a number of very powerful tribes lying 
behind Mosambique, which extend northward as far as 
Melinda, and southward to the mouth of the river Zambezi, 
while hordes of the same nation are to be found in a south- 
west direction, perhaps almost to the neighbourhood of the 
Kaffers bordering on the Cajie of Grood Hojpe. 
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*^ The Makooa are a stroiiff athletic race of people, very 
formidable, and constantly in the habit of making incursions 
into the small tract of territory which the Portuguese possess 
on the coast Their enmity is inveterate, and is confessed to 
have arisen from the shameful practices of the traders who have 
gone among them to purchase slaves. They fight chiefly with 
spears, darts, and poisoned arrows ; but they also possess no 
inconsiderable number of muskets, which they procure in the 
northern districts from the Arabs, and very frequently, as the 
Grovemor assured me, from the Portuguese dealers themselves; 
who, in the eager pursuit of wealth, are thus content to barter 
their own security for the gold, slaves, and ivory, which they get 
in return." 

ABTSSIKIAN LUXURIES. 

A remarkable singularity was observed in the epicurism 
of these people — for even they have their epicurism, — they 
hold in abhorrence the flesh of common fowls, and account 
that of young eagles a banquet for the gods. 

'^ During one of our excursions on the Island of Anto 
Sukkeer, we met with a party assembled round a fire, enjoying 
a feast) consisting of about a dozen young eagles of a half-grown 
size, recentlv taken from their nests, and about two bushels of 
shell-fish, all of which, after being broiled, were eaten without 
either bread or salt; imd the natives seemed to consider it as a 
most delicious repast; while the screams of the parent birds 
hovering over their heads, furnished very appropnate music to 
this savage entertainment** 

Occasionally, and indeed somewhat too frequently, they 
have an opportunity of feasting on locusts, a luxury which 
they can enjoy, like the Indians eating their enemies, both as 
food and revenge. After broiling them, they separate the 
heads from the bodies, and devour the latter in the same 
manner as Europeans eat shrimps and prawns. During 
our author's stay in this quarter, a large flight of these 
insects came over to one of the islands on the coast, and in a 
few days destroyed nearly half the vegetation upon it> not 
refusing even the bitter leaves of the rack-tree, 

TRIPLB DIVISION OF THE KIKGDOH OF ABYSSINIA. 

The kingdom of Abyssinia is in three great divisions, 
independent of one another, and independent of any central 
or comprehending power. The limits and the included pro- 
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Yinees and districts of these three divisions, are indicated in 
different colours on a most splendid map. The first of them, 
comprehended nnder the denomination Tigre, forming the 
eastern part of Abjssinia, is the most powerful of the three, 
owing to the natural strength of the country, the warlike 
disposition of its inhabi^nts, and its vicinity to the sea 
coasts an advantage that has secured to it a monopoly of 
all the muskets imported into the country, and, what is of 
Still more consequence, of all the salt required for the 
consumption of the interior. The second grand division 
is called by the natives Amhara, though that is strictly the 
name of a province which it does not include, and which 
has been conquered and occupied by the wild southern 
tribes denominated Galla. This division comprises the 
main eastern portion of the kingdom or empire, including 
Dembea, and, of course, the capital, and is governed by an 
unprincipled barbarian, named Guxo, who is, perhaps, the 
enemy most dangerous to the governor of Tigre. 

The third, or southern grand division, consists of the 
united provinces of Shoa and Efat. This is separated from 
the others by the intervention of those encroaching bar- 
barous Ghdla. This division has acquired the decided form 
of an independent state, tiie government having descended, 
for many generations, in a right line from father to son. 
This chieftain is reported to be little less powerful than 
"Welled Selasse, his military force consisting principally of 
horsemen, much celebrated for their courage in battle. 
His province of Shoa is noted for the richness of its land, 
and contains many large towns, and an immense number 
of monasteries. In some parts of this third division there 
is just reason to suppose that Ethiopic literature might be 
found in a more fioorishing condition there than in any 
other part of Abyssinia. 

It is evident that the only chance for the restoration of 
any thing like union and regular government to this 
distracted country, would be in the augmented preponder* 
ance of Tigr6; in other words, the ability of Tigre to 
reduce by arms the other portions of the country, for we 
can conceive no other way in which its ascendancy could 
materially avaiL There is no imaginable principle of mere 
policy that would draw them into harmonious combination. 
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or erea keep them quiet. No deputation of the pnme of 
the world^s philosophers, oounseUors, orators, and intriguers, 
bearing the concentrated illuminatism of our cabinets, 
senates, and colleges, would conyince any one of these 
chiefs of the duty or wisdom of merging a lawless inde- 
pendent power in one general system of orderly govern- 
ment 

With a view to the desirable ascendancy of Tigre, Mr. 
Salt is anxious for the removal of the obstruetions whieh 
interrupt its communications with the coast, and for 
establishing a free intercourse between it and the English 
settlements in India. ** Were such a measure to be accom- 
plished, it might revive the political importance of the 
country, and ultimately lead to the most desirable results," 

THE AGOW CHMSTIAIfS. 

In passing among a tribe of the people called Agows, 
once worshippers of the Nile, and converted to Christianity 
so late as in the seventeenth century, he had occasion to 
notice that they have not, like so many Christians nearer 
home, taken up nominally and nationally this religion, as if 
on purpose to try with how much neglect and contempt it 
may with impunity be treated, 

^' Like the people of Dixan, they are very regular in their 
morning's devotion ; for which purpose the inhabitants of each 
village assemble before the door of their i*espective chiefs, at 
the earliest dawn, and recite their prayers in a kind of rude 
ehorus together." 

SHOOTING AT THE HIPPOPOTAMUS. 

The description of this amusement, and of its intended 
viotims, is extremely curious. The channel of the river 
about this place is an alternation of shallows and very deep 
pits : it is in these latter that the animal delights. ^ A place 
was soon found where several of them appeared at intervals, 
with an action *' resembling the rolling of a grampus in the 
sea." The shooting was, of course, the first thing that could 
be thought of. Accordingly : — 

** Having soon found a place adapted to the purpose we had in 
view, we stationed ourselves on a high overhanging rook, and had 
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not long remained in this spot before ve diBCoyered a hippo- 
potamus, not more than twenty yards distant, rifling to the 
surfkce. At first it oame up very confidently, raising its 
enormons head ont of the water, and snorting violently in a 
manner somewhat resembling the noise made by a porpos. At 
this instant three of us discharged our guns, the contents of 
"which appeared to strike on its forehead ; when it turned its 
head round with an angry scowl, made a sudden plunge, and 
sunk down to the bottom, uttering a kind of noise between a 
grunt and a roar. We for some minutes entertained very 
sanguine hopes that we had either killed or seriously wounded 
the animaL and momentarily expected to see the body float 
to the surface ; but we soon discovered that a hippopotamus 
is not so easily killed; for, shortly afterwards, it again rose 
up close to the same spot with somewhat more caution than 
before, but apparently not much concerned at what had hap- 
pened. Agam we discharged our pieces, but with as little 
effect as at the first shot ; and though some of the party con- 
tinued on their posts constantly firing at every hippopotamus 
that made its appearance, yet I am not sure that we made 
the slightest impression upon a single one of them. This 
can only be attributed to our having used leaden balls, which 
are too soft to enter the impenetrabk skulls of these creatures, 
as we repeatedly observed the balls strike against their heads. 
Towards the latter part of the day, however, they began to 
come up with extreme wariness, merely thrusting their nostrils 
out of the stream, breathing hard, and spouting up the water 
like a fountain. It appears from what we witnessed, that 
the hippopotamus cannot remain more than five or six minutes 
at a time under water, being obliged to come up to the surface 
in the course of some such intervals for tne purpose of 
respiration. One of the most interesting parts of the amuse- 
ment was, to observe the ease with which these animals 
quietly dropped down to the bottom ; for the water being 
very clear, we could distinctly see them so low as twenty 
feet beneath the surface. I should conceive that the size of 
those we saw did not exceed sixteen feet in length, and their 
colour was a dusky brown, like that of the elephant*' 

"While we were thus engaged, we occasionally observed 
several crocodiles, called by the natives agoos, rising at a 
distance to the surface of the river ; they appeared to be of an 
enormous size, and of a greenish colour.** 

LIYIKG RUMP STEAKS. 

Among the peculiarities of this Abyssinian warfare, we 
have evidence of one very remarkable fact^ which by its 
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perfect correspondence to one of those descriptions in Bruce 
which contributed to destroy all confidence in his veracity, 
is available in his vindication. This fact is no other than 
the cutting of pieces of flesh from a living cow, by soldiers 
who then proceeded to drive the animal forward on their 
march. The testimony, now no longer questionable, to the 
existence of such a practice, is here produced in the terms of 
the deposition : — 

^ ^ On the seventh of February Mr. Pearce went out with a 
party of the Lasta soldiers on one of their marauding expedi* 
tions, and in the course of the day they got possession of several 
head of cattle. They had fasted for many hours, and still a 
considerable distance remained for them to traveL Under 
these circumstances, a soldier attached to the party proposed 
'cutting out the shulada' from one of the cows they were 
driving before them, to which the others havins assented, they 
laid hdd of the animal by the horns, threw it down, and pro- 
ceeded without further ceremony to the operation. This 
consisted in cutting out two pieces of flesh from the buttock, . 
near the tail, whidi together weighed about a pound : these 
appeared to be part of the two ' glutei maximi,' or ' larger 
muscles of the thigh.' They then sewed up the wounds, 
plastered them over with cow dung, and drove the animal 
forward, while they divided amonff their party the still reeking 
steaks. The animal after this barbarous operation, walked 
somewhat lame, but nevertheless managed to reach ^e camp 
without any apparent injury, and, immediately after their 
arrival, it was killed by the Worari (the denomination of 
the soldiers of the marauding parties) and consumed for their 
supper." 

AN ABYSSINIAN ELEPHANT HUNT. 

Among various other curious particulars is a brief notice 
of a hunt, or rather massacre, of elephants : — 

*^ On one occasion a whole herd of these tremendous aiymals 
were found feeding in a valley ; and the troops having com- 
pletely encircled them, no less than nxty-three trunks of these 
beasts were brought in and laid at the Bas's feet, who sat on a 
rising ground, which commanded the whole scene, directing 
his soldiers in the pursuit During the progress of this 
dangerous amusement^ a considerable number of people were 
killed, owing to a sudden rush made by these animals through 
a defile, where a large party had been assembled^ to stop their 
advance.'' 
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msnCANTILB ABTSKTCIRB. 

The concluding part of this volume gives an account of a 
most vexatious, perilous, and ably conducted enterprise, 
into which Mr. Pearce had been drawn by the urgency of 
the English agent from Mocha, in spite of his own decided 
conviction of its being a desperate undertaking. It was 
that of giving effect to a project of a trading experiment 
in Abyssinia, by conveying a quantity of rather costly 
merchandize by a direct route from Amphila Bay, through 
the country overrun by those villanous Arabs. After a 
series of the most harrassing plagues, and the narrowest 
possible escape from being murdered, he accomplished 
the enterprise, to the astonishment of the Ras and all the 
Abyssinians. 

A PIPTT-TWO DATS' FAST. 

Our author's visit to the court of Tigre happened to be 
in Lent, which lasts fifty-two days, with a rigorous and 
effectual prohibition not only of every kind of meat at all 
times, but of all food till after sunset, so that towards the 
end of the season ''many of the stoutest,'* he says, '^ began 
to look pallid, and to express an anxious desire for its 
conclusion.*' The whole party attached to Mr. Salt had 
been absolved from the duty by a priest-*- '^ a privilege which 
it appears the priests of the country are entitled to grant 
to 1^ persons engaged in travelling, or similar pursuits.** 
It is easy to imagine, or rather perhaps not easy to imagine 
adequately, the ravenous spirit and execution in which the 
revenge for all this tyranny of their superstition began 
on the morning of the fifty-third day, the happy hour of 
their escape from purgatory, to what we should not have 
wondered to hear that they denominated heaven. Perhaps 
the most obvious mischief of the austerities of superstition, 
is the notion of their high religious merit ; but we question 
whether it be not a still greater mischief, that they tend to 
magnify, to an indefinite degree, the estimate of the 
felicity of sensual indulgence — an estimate always bo 
dangerously excessive without any artificial aggravation, 

ABTSSIinA ESSENTIALLY CHBISTIAN. 

This country, surrounded by the immense empire of 
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African barbarism, presents a gratifjing and memorable 
spectacle, — a people equailj invulnerable to the two grand 
aggressions on Christianity: that from Rome, and that from 
Mecca. As to the latter we quote our author : — 

"The Mahometan jwwer soon overwhelmed all the countries 
adjoining Arabia^ spread to the remotest parts of East, and 
penetrated across the unsocial regions of Africa ; while Abys- 
sinia, unconquered and true to the Christian faith, remained 
within two hundred miles of the walls of Mecca, a constant 
and galling opprobrium to the followers of the prophet. On 
this accouiit, unceasing and implacable war ravaged her 
territories ; the native princes on the borders being supplied 
with arms and money, and occasionally rewarded with splendid 
presents by the reigning sheriffeS; whose constant attention was 
directed towards the conquest of the country.*' 

With respect to the advantage possible to be imparted to 
a remote nation in the most serious of all its interests, that 
of religion, it is an extraordinary circumstance, that 
the first statesman and hero in Abyssinia and the first 
ecclesiastic concur in avowing a conviction that they 
want our aid in this concern, in words to this effect: 
" We all say this is right and that is right, but I believe we 
shall only wander about in the dark until we receive a lesson 
from you." 



CONJEVERAM, NEAR VELLORE.* 

CONJEVEBAM is a plscc of peculiar sanctity with the 
Hindoos, situated about forty-seven miles west of Madras, 
on the road to Vellore. Mr. Wathen and his friend visited 
this depot of shrines and sacred monkeys with merely the 
ordinary privileges of Englishmen, which of course were 
insufficient to open to them any of the secrets of the sanc- 
tuary. The scene, nevertheless, presented enough to fill 
and elate our author s imagination, and offered plenty of 
subjects to his pencil. A succession of objects captivated 
his attention by the way ; among the rest a strolling party 
of jugglers, who played some frightful tricks with serpents, 
and one of whom thrust a short sword down his throat to 

• Journal of a Voyage to Madras and China. By James Wathen. 
4to. ISH. 
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the hilt, a performance perfectly free from all deception. A 
school taught by a Brahmin presented a spectacle of order, 
liveliness, and, as far as could be judged, as much .readiness 
in literary as in manual exercises. The groves of tamarind 
and banian trees, imparted the most luxurious sensations. 
The ground on each side of the emlK>wered road, near Con- 
jeveram^ was thickly planted with odoriferous shrubs and 
the most beautiful flowers ; the air was perfumed by their 
odour, and the scene altogether realized the description of 
the groves of Shadaski, in the Tales of the G^enii.* , 

MAGNIFICENT PAGODA AND TEMPLE. 

'^ Our admiration was extreme when, on entering the gate- 
wav, we saw the great number of building, of costlv materials, 
and of more costly workmanship, which glittered before us. 
One in particular claimed our admiration. It was a monu- 
mental pillar, erected by a Brahmin, who was at the time of oar 
visit the chief priest of this pagoda, to the memory of his father. 
The pillar was made of copper, richly gilt with burnished gold, 
was thirty feet high, and about six in diameter at the base ; it 
stood on a pedestal twelve feet in height, with steps to the shaft 
of the pillar. Not far from the golden pillar stood a larffe, 
spacious, and beautiful temple, which was the largest of all me 
numerous buildings within the walls. We ascended into it by 
a flight of twelve steps. The roof at the entrance is supportea 
by pillars twelve feet high, each pillar being ornamented by 
grotesque, and some disgusting figures. The interior of the 
buildings is disposed into four long aisles, or passages extending 
from the one end to the other. We were permitted to walk 
through one of the aisles, and had an opportunity of seeing the 
vast extent, richness, and beauty of the building. It contained 
one thousand pillars; each pillar, highly ornamented, supports 
six lamps, which are all lighted at some of the festivals cele- 
brated in honour of Yishnou. These festivals are not permitted 
to be seen by any but the worshippers of Vishnou." 

The town appears to consist chiefly of a regular street^ 
nearly a mile long, with verandahs, and fine trees planted in 
front of the houses, which, being for the most part inhabited 
by people who have business with the gods, are, as might be 
expected, more handsome and commodious than the houses 
of ordinary towns. The Choultry where the Englishmen 

* A series of oriental fictions, written by the Rev. James Ridley, 
son of Dr. Qloster Ridley, and lately republished in Bohn's Illustrated 
Library, at 58. — ^Eo. 
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were to lodge, was found in the full occupancy of " white 
and brown spotted squirrels, and a species of crows, all per- 
fectlj tame and familiar." A little less of this familiaritj 
would sometimes have been more agreeable to their visitors, 
on whose viands they committed alarming depredations. 
The extensive garden also was found to be inhabited, but 
by a tribe whose familiarity would have been considerably 
less amusing. It was in a neglected state, and over-run 
with long thick grass of luxuriant growth. ^* Attempting 
to explore this enclosure, they were soon obliged to relin- 
quish their design, perceiving that at every step they dis- 
turbed large snakes and other noisome reptiles, the curse of 
this in other respects most happy climate." 

LOFTY PAGODA DEDICATED TO SEBVA. 

Much as Yishnou has to show in this consecrated ter- 
ritory, he is forced to acknowledge himself in the neigh- 
bourhood of his betters. The loftiest structure attests the 
superiority of Seeva. From a basis of great extent, this 
edifice towers up to its summit by fifteen stories or stages, 
progressively contracting in horizontal dimensions nearly to 
the top, and each ascended by a ladder of fifteen rounds. 
No satisfactory inspection, however, was permitted of the 
form or contents of the interior. But certainly nothing to 
be seen there would have deserved a look in comparison with 
what he was so elated in contemplating from the summit, 
and has really thrown himself into a little extravagance of 
language in celebrating. 

" Never had I witnessed so beautiful and so sublime a pros- 
pect It so hr surpassed eveiy idea which I had or could have 
formed of its grandeur and effect, that I was almost entranced 
in its contempktion. I forgot all the world beside, and felt as 
if I could have continued on this elevated spot for ever. To 
whichever point of the compass I turned, the view was equally 
wonderful, new, and enchanting. The eye of man, I am per- 
suaded, never could, from any other spot in the universe, survey 
a scene more grand, beautiful, and interesting. I distinctly saw 
above forty vmages, with their pagodas and temples, embosomed 
in trees of the most lively verdure, presenting eveiy shade of 
green according to the distance ; each village having its spacious 
tank, glistening like a mirror. I could even discern the tombs 
adorned with drooping cprpresses, and distinguish some of the 
villages at the extreme dutanoe of near forty miles." 
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TEMPLE TO VISHNOU. 

The seooodarj style in which Vishnou is obliged to hold 
his oourt here^ perhaps induces an affectation of peculiar 
and extraordinary sanctity and mystery. *<0n approach- 
ing," says our explorer, << another smidl temple, we were 
not permitted to enter. We peeped through the door, and 
plainly perceived a frightful representation of Yishnou, with 
a lamp burning before it, and Brahmins performing some of 
their rites. This small temple was a kind of sanctum sano- 
toruniy as we were informed that none but the priests were 
at any time permitted to enter it." 

BRAHMIN MODE OF RBCOVBRING CASTE. 

Two young Brahmins, who had for some offence forfeited 
their privil^es and lost their caste^ suffered the voluntary 
punishment of being swung in the air by hooks fastened in 
their backs, which they endured with the most perfect for- 
titude. They thus, according to the account given to him, 
regained their ccute. It has been very commonly asserted 
by writers on the Hindoo institutions, that forfeited ecute 
can never, in any way, be retrieved ; but certainly we have 
learned, from experience, to place little reliance on the 
accuracy of any professedly systematic exposition of their 
" religious " economy. It would appear that the vast rub- 
bish of their sacred literotnre and laws, taken tc^ether with 
their practical customs, forms an infinite jumble of all 
manner of contradictions, from which it is not for mortal 
man to draw out any consistent and authentic scheme of 
doctrinal and preceptive institutes. 



SOUTHERN AFRICA.* 
In 1798, the London Missionary Society commenced an 
attempt to communicate the benefits of Christianity and 
civilization to the heathens of Southern Africa, by the agency 
of several pious men, of whom Dr. Van der Kemp, a Dutch 
physician, was the principal. The unremitting labours of 
these excellent men, for a number of years, had the effect of 
establishing several stations for regular missionary exertions, 
under the Doctor's superintendence. After his removal by 
* Travels in South Aftica, undertaken at the request of the 
Missionary Society. By John Campbell, Minister of Kingsland Chapel, 
8vo. 1815. 
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death, it was judged necessaiy that some active and intelli- 
gent person should be deputed to examine the actual state of 
these establishments, in order to promote their prosperity by 
any measures found immediately practicable, and to judge 
of the best future expedients. Mr. Campbell sailed from 
£ngland, June 24, 1812, and arrived at the Cape on the 
24th of October. 

" He then proceeded to Bethelsdorp, about five hundred miles 
-west of the Cape ; thence northward, to Graaf Reynet, then to 
to Griqua Town, and thence to Latakoo, a populous city scarcely 
known to Europeans. He afterwards visited several tribes of 
people, some of whom had never before seen a white man ; 
several of their chiefs expressed their readiness to receive Chris- 
tian instractors. Mr. Campbell then returned to Griqua Town 
and travelled southward, parallel with the west coast of 
Africa, till after a laborious and perilous journey of nine 
months, he reached Cape Town again in health and safety.** 

At Cape Town Mr. Campbell met Mr. Kicherer, from 
Graaf Reynet, who was seconded by other friends in strongly 
dissuading Mr. Campbell from commencing his great circuit 
till the hot season should be past. He was advised, and his own 
judgment coincided with the advice, to stay several months 
about Stellenbosch, which would commodiously serve as a 
position from which he might make a number of little excur- 
sions, which would tend to season him for his enterprise. 
Three months of this prudent forbearance allowed him to 
collect a variety of information, and familiarize himself w^ith 
the African aspects of nature and of human beings, at Cape 
Town, Groene Kloof, Stellenbosch, Bavian*s Kloof, and 
Caledon. He very soon enters with interest into the dis- 
tinguishing character of the region, and comes upon us with 
anecdotes of wild beasts, serpents, and earthquakes ; and the 
benevolence he had previously felt for the Hottentots was 
augmented not a little by the manifestations of piety, grati- 
tude, and affection, which he had opportunities of witnessing 
among them, especially at the Moravian settlements of 
Groene Kloof, and Genadendal, or Bavian's Kloof. His 
-visit to this latter place just fell in with a numerous meeting 
by which they solemnize the conclusion and beginning of the 
year. He found their chapel capacious enough for more than 
a thousand people, and on this occasion every part of it was 
filled with Hottentots. 

On the 13th of February, 1812, Mr. Campbell and his atten- 
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dants set off on the expedition, in the direction of Bethelsdorp, 
in two waggons, one drawn bj twelve, the oth^ by fourteen 
oxen. Thej had a number of supernumerary oxen for 
occasions. Such a caravan gave full occupation to four 
men and two women, all Hottentots but one, who was a 
Gronaqua, 

It is long enough since there was need of any additional 
evidence that the sensibility to the fair and the majestic in 
the natural world is no endowment of uncultivated man ; it 
is, nevertheless, curious to observe the exemplification of this 
truth in the Hottentots. 

"To find a fountain after dark, one of our people lighted a 
fire among the tali reeds where it was. Contrary to his inten- 
tion, the fire spread over the whole plain, and produced one of 
the grandest objects I ever beheld, like the burning of a city ; 
but ffrand as it was, hardly one of our people looked over their 
shoulders to observe it : there was a reason, however, for they 
were hungry, and were either eating or expecting soon to eat, 
with which nothing must interfere ; yet they often fast lonj^ 
without uttering a complaint Tliree things, exclusive of reli- 
gion, comprehend all that engages the attention of South 
Africans, — money, food, and tooacco. The wonders of Ood's 
creating power aroxmd Ihem are viewed with the eyes of catUe.'* 

STOICISM OF THE HOTTENTOTS. 

There were innumerable occasions for observing their 
exemplary stoicism in suffering the greatest inconveniences 
incident to the expedition. When, for instance, the oxen 
had sometimes strayed in the night, and the Hottentots had 
made a wide and toilsome search of many hours, perhaps in 
heavy rain, to recover them, they would rejoin their company 
without making the slightest remark on this vexatious and 
extra labour, nor would the rest take the smallest notice of 
the matter, or make a single inquiry, or appear to think at 
all about it. They saw one another to be alive and safe, the 
oxen were in their place again, and it was all right. Thus 
passed away in philosophic silence incidents and adventures 
which, among Englishman (though a race not deemed the 
most remarkable for loquacity), would have furnished long 
narratives and conversations^ with no little industry on the 
part of the relaters, to expose in full light and merit the 
courage, the skill, and the perseverance, evinced on the occa- 
sion. Every frequenter of society will acknowledge that 
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an exemption from egotism — ^an exemption' not merely 
exterior and practical, through an effort of caution and self- 
conunand, but an absence of the prompting principle itself-— 
is one of the very rarest and most dignified distinctions among 
ciyilized men : behold it here in perfection among barbarians. 

DANGERS OF AN AFRICAN STATION. 

There was great joy on all sides at the arrival at Betheb* 
dorp, though he acknowledges a very sensible disagreement 
between the images fixed and cherished in his mind in 
Europe, and the actual first appearance of the place and 
people. 

Many curious particulars, which we cannot notice, occurred 
during their residence here. The result of the author's 
investigations was, on the whole, a favourable judgment of 
the religious and moral condition of the settlement ; while 
his statements tend very much to repress all sanguine 
expectations of rapid advances in prosperity and civilization. 
There is a grievous combination of hostilities against the 
welfare and strength of the community ; its miserable local 
position — the indolent habits in which most of its members 
have been bred up — the extreme difficulty of making such 
an allotment of the land, or of the labour, or of its produce, 
as should most effectually stimulate individual self-interest 
against this indolence — the excessive demand upon the men 
for the military or other service of government — ^and the 
constant dangers of attacks from Gaffres and wild beasts. 
As a remarkable exemplification of the last of these evils, 
Mr. Campbell mentions being visited by three aged Hottentot 
women, one of whom **Jha8 had ten children, but not one, she 
said, died a natural death, being killed by lions, tigers, or 
serpents." 

Our author gradually made quite as much acquaintance as 
was desirable with the brute possessors of these deserts. 
With the ostriches, indeed, the spring-boks, and quachas, he 
would have had no objection to a little more familiarity ; 
but he was well content to be on terms of ceremonious dis- 
tance with the buffaloes, the elephants, and the Uons. Even 
the least formidable of these three ranks is not to be treated 
with a careless presumption. 

" The buffalo is often extremely furious when wounded and 
not disabled. Should the person climb a tree in order to escape. 
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he is far from beitig out of danger, for the buflGaJo will ran with 
yiolence and strike the tree with his massy horns, which cover as 
with a helmet the crown of his head ; the stroke of which will 
so shake the largest trees, as to require a firm hold indeed to 
prevent the person from falling to the ground, and being conse- 
quently tossed into the air by the horns of the enraged animal." 

Elephants were seen sometimes, but a most marked and 
respectful deportment was maintained towards them, from a 
just apprehension of their power. After crossing Buffalo 
Biver, he saw the very fresh track of elephants, in the narrow 
steep path from the bank, where, had they happened to 
come down at the time, the caravan would have been utterly 
desti*oyed. Lions were seen often, sometimes several in 
company, and the armed men were numerous enough to ven- 
ture, in a few instances, to wage war on them successfully ; 
but in some instances straggling individuals had very narrow 
escapes. Mention is made of a Hottentot, who was sleeping 
in the night in a tree, and fell down on a lion that had 
lain down under it. The startled beast sprang to some 
distance, and kept there long enough to allow the assailant 
to recover his position in the tree, who was perfectly 
content, probably, that there should be but one such exploit 
recorded in his history. 

The Bushmen are said to be greatly afraid of lions ; and 
not without reason, for it is affirmed that these tremen- 
dous epicures eat more Bushmen than sheep, in consequence 
of a special partiality to their flesh ; insomuch that were a 
lion to find a white man and a Bushman asleep together, he 
would take the Bushman bj preference. The Hottentots 
asserted this special liking to have grown from the practice 
of the Bushmen of " throwing their children to the lions to 
preserve themselves." 

DIFFERENT ESTIMATES OP SOLITUDE. 

Mr. Campbell was kindly welcomed at Graaf Reynet. He had 
travelled for a considerable time near the border of Gaffraria, 
but he was now leaving it far to the east, and advancing 
fast towards the northern limit of a colony as waste and 
desolate, with respect to human inhabitants, as Death 
himself could wish to reign over. The view of the bound- 
less solitudes disagrees violently with our author's cheerful, 
social disposition. We find him again and again deploring 
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that so manj fine tracts which he passed over should not be 
populous with men. We will acknowledge some defect of 
sympathy here. Unless men were better than they are 
found to be in any part of the world (excepting, perhaps, 
the Feroe Islands and Iceland), we do not comprehend 
how he is to justify his wish for the transformation of this 
vast stillness, quietness, and silence, — solemn, as bringing 
the apprehension of an invisible omnipresent Being more 
directly and simply on the mind, and sublime, by the im- 
measurable extent of their prevalence — into the din of populous 
cities and frequented roads. Let him but reflect a moment. 
How small in comparison is the portion of moral evil diffused 
over these silent plains and hilb ! From these expanded fields 
of Nature, no insults, no curses, no blasphemies, are flung at 
Heaven. Here the physical elements are not perverted to 
the endless purposes of wicked ingenuity. Here there are 
not millions of beings not knowing, or knowing but to 
neglect and despise, the grand object of their existence, and 
becoming, through each added year and day of their abode on 
earth, less fit for a happy removal from it. Where is it that 
our author would find the scene to which he could wish this 
vast wilderness to be assimilated ? Where is it that, exulting 
in the infinity of the human crowd, he would take his stand? 
At Pekin — at Benares — at the temple of Juggernaut — at 
Constantinople — at Madrid— on the brow of Montmartre— 
on the monument of London ? Which of these would be the 
scene to look upon and deplore the solitude of the African 
regions ? On which of these awful assemblages could he 
thoughtfully look, without being overwhelmed with the 
conviction of the dreadful fact, that the great preponderating 
proportion of tLem are at war with their Creator, while 
unnumbered myriads of them are burning and raging in 
deadly competition with one another ? And is it with such 
a race that he could wish to invade the profound quiet of 
those deserts ? Why did he not rather feel an insuppres- 
sible elation of spirit to think that there he could look over 
so ample a region unoccupied by sin ? 

We do not all this while forget, that even these enormous 
African wastes are in a small degree defective in that pro- 
found solitude and stillness indicative of the absence of 
moral eviL Even they contain what may be called a popu- 
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lation, barbarous and wretched enough, of Cafires and Bush- 
men, who do what they can towards keeping their country 
faithfully in the grand relationship of depravity with the 
other divisions of the earth ; but this population is so incon- 
ceivably diminutive, that it gives, if we may so express it, 
but a very slight tinge of moral colour to this vast domain 
of Nature. How diminutive it is may be imagined from the 
fact, that in completely crossing what is named the Bush- 
men's Country, by a somewhat winding route of about two 
hundred miles, the party " did not meet with one human 
being," excepting one family on the day they entered it. 
" That even the part where we crossed it," says Mr. Campbell, 
" has some inhabitants I have no doubt^ from the remains of 
huts which we discovered in two or three places ; but their 
number must be very small. It fills the mind with r^ret 
to see so large and beautiful a portion of God's earth so 
destitute of population, and to think of its producing year 
after year provender to support millions of cattle, whilst 
only a few wild beasts roam over it. Many of the ways of 
God seem inscrutable, and the permission of this seems to be 
one of them." When any fact in the Divine government of 
the world is pronounced vrith.emphasis to be ^' inscrutable," 
there is an implication that had the opposite of that fact 
existed, it would have been much more within the compass 
of our understanding. But would there have been less of 
what defies that understanding, in an appointment of the 
Divine government, which should have made the regions in 
question the abode of crowding millions of guilty beings, than 
there is in the actual appointment which has kept that part 
of the earth so clear of them ? 

lilKEaiLL OOLOUBING POWDERS IN AFRICA. 

The general features of the country during this long march 
to the north do not appear to have been romantic, though 
considerable mountains are sometimes mentioned. There 
was in one place a hill partly composed of a stone resembling 
the black lead of which pencils are made. This substance 
the Bootchuanas and others grind to powder, and use in 
the same way as hair powder is used in England. The 
red stone with which ^ the surrounding nations paint their 
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bodies comes also from this hill.' The widely-extended and 
permanent fashion of rouge and hair-powder among these 
gentlefolks, has rendered this Blink or Shining Mountain a 
place of great resort from time immemoriaL The hill is 
pronounced to be of volcanic origin. 

THE CITY OF LATTAXOO. 

The description of the manners and customs of the people 
of Lattakoo is highly entertaining. The city is divided into 
a number of districts or wards, to each of which there is a 
head man. Some modification of royalty inheres in one 
family, of which the chief has very considerable, though it 
does not appear whether defined, authority. There are some 
kinds of manufacture among the people, and they supply the 
deficiency of their resources in cattle and hunting, by 
sowing and reaping some proportion of their ground. What 
was least to be expected, there is a good degree of clean- 
liness about their persons and their town. A great portion 
of gaiety might be attributed to their character, if the 
appearance of things at the particular time of Mr. Campbeirs 
visit might be taken as a fair and simple exhibition ; but that 
appears to have been a period peculiarly devoted to games 
and frolic, in celebration of an annual circumcision. These 
games consisted chiefly in dancing in various modes, accom- 
panied with singing, screaming, and all possible violences of 
vociferation. The women appear to have been exclusively 
the performers, the young ones taking the larger share. No 
rank was held to be degraded by mingling in the tumult, for 
even queens, and the Udies of the city magistrates, contri- 
buted personally to the uproar. 

With respect to labour, it would be too much to expect 
that a barbarian economy should not assign to them the 
heavier share : — 

" It is the province of the women to build their houses, to dig 
the fields, to sow and reap ; and that of the men to milk the 
cows, make their clothes, and go to war.'* 

'' The women are the fimners. Even the queen dige the gmund 
along with the other females. The instrument they use is a 
kind of pickaxe. They all sing while at work, and strike the 
ground with their axes according to time, so that no one gives 
a stroke more than another ; thus they make labour an amuse- 
ment" 
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" The royal family were at dinner, in the comer of their yard^ 
outside of the house. The king's distinction seemed to consist 
in his sitting next the pot that contained the boiled beans, on 
which they were dining, and having the only spoon that we 
saw, with which he helped himself and his friends, by putting a 
portion into each hand as it was held out to him. One of the 
princesses was employed in cutting, with an axe, a dried paunch 
into small pieces, and putting them into a pot to be boiled, 
either to complete that repast, or to serve lor another, soon 
after. One of the king's sisters was cutting up a filthy-looking 
piece of flesh and putting it into the same pot. Certainly an 
Englishman would be dy inff for want of food oefore he accepted 
an invitation to dine wiu me king of Lattakoo." 

RELIGIOUS NOTIONS OF THE LATTAKOOS. 

His Majesty King Mateebe set out on a hunting expe- 
dition, and continued so a good many days. This interval 
gave opportunity for a great variety of conversations^ of 
course by means of but moderately qualified interpreters, 
with many of the principal, as well as other persons, of the 
city ; in which intercourse it was endeavoured to convej 
some notion of the nature of the errand on which the tra- 
vellers were come, as well as to ascertain whether these 
pagans had any ideas analogous to religion. Some of them 
sometimes attended the worship of the party, and on being 
informed that they prayed to the Great Being, one of them 
said, " they believed there was a Great Being, but they did 
not know him, for they had never seen him." The same be- 
nighted confession of faith was afterwards made by Mateebe: 
'^ I believe there is a Grod who made all things, who gives 
prosperity, sickness, and death ; but I do not know him." 
On this acknowledgment of the first principle Mr. Campbell 
observes, without the slightest hesitation, " The knowledge 
he has undoubtedly came from the missionary station at 
Klaar Water." It is possible the fact may be so ; but 
surely it was not to be asserted on mere presumption. We 
wish the very defective means of interchanging ideas had 
enabled our author to investigate a little way back the his- 
tory of this tenet among these people. In a conversation 
with Mahootoo, the superior of the two queens, he was 
asked by her, *' evidently," he says, ** as things she had for- 
merly thought of, * Will people who are dead rise up again ?* 
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*Is God under the earth, or where is he ?* " Mr. Campbell 
questioned some of them on the origin of mankind :— • 

"They said they came from some country beyond them, 
pointing to the north, which is the dit'ection in which Judea lies. 
That two men came out of the water, the one rich, having plenty 
of cattle ; the other poor, having only dogs. One lived by oxen, 
the other by hunting. One of them fell, and the mark of his 
foot is on a rock to this day.*' 

AFRICAN NOTIONS OP MISSIONARY OBJECTS. 

The king^s return was immediately followed by negotia- 
tions on the subject of his admitting missionaries to instruct 
his subjects. He made a number of objections, the answers 
to which were admitted with a facility which appeared to 
prove he had not any very serious dislike to the proposition. 
His ultimatum was, ** Send instructors, and I will foe a father 
to them." He. readily apprehended the avowed object of 
the proposed residence of missionaries, and must have been- 
convinced that instruction really was intended to be their 
employment ; but the disinterested motive of the project was 
quite beyond his understanding ; for some time i^ter his 
gracious act of permission, he said, " Whenever the mission- 
aries have got enough they shall be at liberty to depart ;'* 
" having no idea,'* says Mr. Campbell, " that they can have 
any other view in coming but gain." 

BMPLOTMENTS AT LATTAKOO. 

The city was calculated to consist of about fifteen hundred 
houses, containing at the least seven thousand five hundred 
people. " It is reported," says Mr. Campbell, who surely could 
not, however, believe any such thing, " that they have more 
than a thousand places called outposts, where there are 
people and cattle.'' We should think if they had half the 
number they would find their account in driving thither 
some of the crowd and mob of stout, healthy, well-made, 
young people, whom the visitors were so justly and violently 
scandalized to see passing their whole time in play and 
idleness. At the same time, a considerable number of men 
appear to be employed in manufactures ; for each district 
of the city, of which our author conjectures there may be 
fifty, has a place enclosed for public resort, where 
the men spend the greater part of the day together, 
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dressing skios^ and making knives, and varions other arti- 
cles, such as axes, adzes, &c. But he will have it that this 
is done only for " amusement in the public place ; as if a 
London engraver were to cany a plate of copper to the 
Royal Exchange, to engrave upon, while conversing with 
his friends." This seems to us a rather strange representa* 
tion of the chief motive to the manufacturing of articles, 
many of them of the first necessity, manufactured assuredly 
because they are so, while, no doubt, the workmen are glad 
to exhilarate the employment by the social gaiety and rattle. 
The place where useful work, on a large scale, is done 
mainly for amusement, is the locality on earth which will 
remain the very last to be discovered. Greography will be 
complete when it is found. 

NATURE OF AFBICAN GLOBT. 

A worse feature than their idleness is their utter insen- 
sibility to suffering which they behold or inflict There were 
several revolting instances, besides the high self-complacency 
with which a cUstinguished personage, acting as lieutenant- 
governor of the city, spoke of a plundering expedition a 
great way to the eastward, in which he and his associates, 
having fallen in with a people who had no instruments of 
defence, had the more easily pillaged them, and murdered 
great numbers, which he regarded as a fortunate and laudable 
affair. 

THE WANKETZBNS AND THEIB MURDEBOUS PBOPENSFTIBS. 

Mr. Campbell made, during his sojourn at Lattakoo, every 
proper effort to collect information concerning the inhabitants 
still farther in the interior ; and he has enumerated many 
nations or tribes, with brief notices respecting the strength, 
character, and habits, of several of them. The Wanketzens, 
whose city Melita is ^ve or six days' journey from Lattakoo, 
make a very considerable figure, and have an' additional 
prominence from the circumstance of being the murderers 
of Dr. Cowan and his attendants, who had been sent from 
the Cape on an expedition of discovery. Mr. Campbell 
received the most unquestionable evidence, and some of the 
details of this fact, which appeared to have produced a great 
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sensation throngh a wide extent of country. The party dis- 
coyered, on the first day of their residence at Lattakoo, that 
the visit was very strongly suspected by the inhabitants of 
being upon some design of revenge, in which even they 
might be involved, insomuch that it was afterwards learned 
that numbers had quitted the city under this apprehension. 
Prompt measures were taken by Mr. Campbell to obviate 
this suspicion. The Wanketzens and their chief were 
represented and proved to be systematically treacherous 
and cruel, the plunder and destruction of foreigners, most 
especially of whites, being a perfectly established principle 
of their policy. The plundering and murdering expedition 
before alluded to as performed, and with such delight related, 
by one of the highest of the nobility of Lattakoo, was an 
active career of no less than ten months' duration. 



AN AFBIOAN DESERT. 

A very large portion of the several hundreds of leagues 
which our party had yet to travel, lay through tracts of that 
most perfect kind of desert to which so large a part of Africa 
is doomed to the end of time, that is, moveable sand. It must 
truly be dreary almost to horror to labour day after day 
through this most dread and hideous kind of waste, the pro- 
gress heavy and slow, no water sometimes for several days 
together, the draught cattle toiling painfully on while pining 
with hunger and thirst, now and then one of them lying 
down totally exhausted, and left to perish ; and all the while 
the burning heat of the sky fiercely refiected by the ground, 
and no one circumstance in all the elements to alleviate the 
effect of a temperature of more than a hundred degrees of 
the thermometer — unless a chill night following such a day 
may be called relief. 

ADTENTITBB WITH LIOITS. 

Among the remarkable incidents in the journey to 
Griqua Town, was the falling in with a brace of Uons, 
and two different herds of that strange animal, the 
giraffe. It was indeed only one of the men, advanced 
somewhat a-head of the waggons, that saw the lions. He 
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came on them suddenly, and had the fortitude to stand 
firmly looking at them, till, at the great noise of. the 
approaching waggons, they chose to move away. Our 
author asserts, we presume much too generally, that '^so 
long as you can steadily look a lion in the face, he will not 
attack you." The giraffes were in the one instance to the 
number of eleven in a herd ; in the other their height is 
noticed, as being probably, at the head, eighteen feet from 
the ground. They are harmless and timid animals, and flee 
at the approach of man. 

ASBESTOS MOUNTAINS. 

Ji. few stages to the west of Griqua Town, the party found 
themselves among mountains abounding with asbestos. 

*' Some of us walked after breakfast to examine the asbestos 
rocks, where we found plenty of that rare mineral, between 
strata of rocks. Thatwmch becomes, by a little beating, soft as 
cotton, is all of a Prussian blue colour. When ascending a moun- 
tain alone, I found some of the colour of gold, but not soft, or of 
a cotton texture like the blue ; some I found white, and brown, 
and ffreen, &c. Had this land been known to the ancients in 
the days of imperial Bome,many a mercantile pilgrimage would 
have been made to the asbestos mountains in Griquarhmd. A 
considerable portion of it is used in making the roads. It is 
very remarkable that it is called by the Griquas, handkerchi^- 
stoned 

8T7FIN£N£SS OF THE BUSHMEN. 

The Bushmen do not neglect to infest, with their positions 
or incursions, the tracts contiguous, on the south side, to the 
Great River, very far along its course to the west, indeed 
even to its mouth ; but the Corannas have a trifle more of 
something like proprietorship, though they seem far enough 
from being ambitious of leaving any proud time-defying 
monuments of their possession, their only structures being 
the wretched huts which it would amuse a few of our mis- 
chievous school-boys to beat down with sticks. They are 
of the shape of half an orange, placed with the flat side 
down, and are, at the highest part, about the height of a 
roan. One of the more considerable of their kraals is thus 
described : — 

" They neither sow nor plant, but depend entirely on their 
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oftttle for snbButenoe ; of course, having no labour to engage 
their attention, it is probable thev sleep away the greater part 
of their life. They appear to be a duU, gloomy, and indifferent 
people. Our arriyai seemed to mi^e no impression on any 
mind, except in producing a little curiosity ; and they were as 
indifferent about our departure, as if they had said, You may 
come, or stay, or go ; it is the same to us.*' 

MONSIBUB LE YAILLANT DRUBBED BT A LADT. 

Arrived within the colony of the Cape, they stopped at 
the house, or "place," of Mrs. Yandervesthuis, who well 
remembered the noted Frenchman Le Vaillant having taken 
his station at her house, from which she said he was " never 
more than ten days absent when he went further up the 
country, and these he spent among the Kamis mountains 
opposite, seeking birds, stones, and flowers, which appeared 
to her very idle employment" To all the pretty incidents 
in this noted traveller's book, it seems he forgot to add the 
one which would have made a prettier figure than all the 
rest: — 

" Having mentioned to Mrs. Vandervesthuis that Vaillant 
had publiflhed an account of his travels in Africa, and had men- 
tioned her in it, she inauired very anxiously if he had mentioned 
in his book that she had given him a good drubbing with a 
wnihuk (a kind of whip made of the skin of the sea-cow), when 
they were travelling together to the Cape, for speaking im- 
properly of her daughters; but, she added, 'had I been alone, 
ne would have given me a drubbing too, but two of my sons 
were present^ both stout young men.' She is a tall, and still a 
strong woman, though in her seventy-fifth year. While speak- 
ing of Vaillant I mav venture to say thus much, that though his 
account has much of the romantic in ii. yet he gives the best 
account of the manners and customs of the Hottentots I have 
seen." 

INTENSE HEAT. 

Though at every step still further removed from the 
peculiar region of the sun's tyranny, they had the ther- 
mometer at one time at 101, and at another at 102 when 
*' completely shaded from the sun." He says, — 

**• My silver snuff-box in my pocket felt as if latelv taken out 
of the fire, though I sat under covert of the tent; all the water 
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was warm, and our butter tamed into oil. Our dogs, though 
covered from the rajrs of the snn, lay breathing quick, with 
their mouths open, and their tongues hanging out, as if in a 
high fever. My ink, though mixed with water, got thick in a 
few minutes. All was silence around ; the crows were walking 
about our waggons as if we had been all dead." 

The whole party returned to the Gape, with the exception 
of one man who perished by a Bushman's poisoned arrow, 
and in as good health as when they set out^ our author 
indeed in much better; and after several months' stay at 
the Cape he embarked for England, touched at St. Helena, 
saw the grandeur of a storm on the ocean, and in due time 
found himself once more at home. 



THE SOLITUDES OF AMERICA.^ 

This is one of the grandest of the achievements that have 
laid open the unknown parts of the globe. To take no 
account of the immense distance some of the party had to 
travel, to reach the starting place at the confluence of the 
Mississippi and Missouri, they were destined, at setting out 
from that point, to make a progressive movement to the 
amount of nearly nine thousand miles before they were to 
see it again. Add to this, all the lateral excursions and 
traverses made in hunting, and their examinations, which 
they prosecuted with a most meritorious and indefatigable 
industry, of the country to some distance along many of the 
rivers which fall into the Missouri. It may fairly be 
assumed as certain, that a very large proportion of this 
enormous space had never before been marked with the foot- 
steps, nor beheld by the eyes, of any mortal belonging to 
the civilized tribes of mankind. 

Had it been possible for a man of philosophic and imagina- 

* TravelB to the Source of the Missouri River, and aoross the 
American Continent to the Pacific Ocean. Performed by Order of the 
Qovernment of the United States, in the years 1804, 1805, and 1806. 
By Captains Lewis and Claike. 4to. 1814. 
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tire spirit to accompany such an expedition, in such a 
manner as to have Ms perceptions and reflections uninter- 
rupted by its bustle, and bj the character of the adventurers, 
— ^rather we should say, had it been possible for such a man 
to travel alone, — he would have felt a certain mysterious and 
solemn impression in beholding vast regions which no 
reflective being in a human form had looked upon since the 
beginning of time. What an originality of expression, in 
what Nature would have to say for the first time to a being 
that could comprehend her ! It would have seemed as if all 
those dictates, those mysterious notices, those sublime illu- 
sions, those monitions of the shortness of human life, those 
intimations of a( Deity, which there had not been a succes- 
sion of perceptive intelligences to receive, had been reserved 
to come with inconceivable augmentation of emphasis on 
him. How every stream, and rock, and mountain, would 
seem charged with the accumulated significance of thousands 
of years ! 

Or would he rather, with pensive and humbling emotion, 
feel as if man were unnecessary and of no consequence in 
these vast regions ; as if the immensity' of scene rendered 
him contemptible in his littleness ; as if the majesty of 
Nature repeUed him from all communion, preferring the 
gloom of an eternal solitude, scarcely disturbed by wild 
beasts and a few wild men, to the intrusive impertinence of 
research and admiration ; as if the grand operation of the 
elements had no relation to his concerns ; as if, in short, the 
sablimities of nature had an economy so entirely their own, 
that the annihilation of him and of all his race would be 
a circumstance infinitely indifierent to it ? 

The party set out from near St. Louis, May the 14th, 1804, 
in a bateau or barge, and two perioques or open boats. 

** They consisted of nine young men firom Kentucky, fourteen 
soldiers of the United States army, two French watermen, an 
interpreter, a hunter, and a black servant; all these, except the 
last, were enlisted to serve as privates during the expedition, and 
three seigeants were appointea from among tnem bv the captains. 
In addition to these were engaged a corporal and six soldiers, 
and nine watermen, to accompany the expedition as far as the 
Mandan nation, in order to assist in carrying the stores, or 
repellinf^ an attack, which was most to be apprehended between 
Wood nver and that tribe.* 
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THE OSAGE INDIANS. 

The first tribe of consequence to whose territories the 
party advanced were the Osages, whose encampments they 
reached after about a fortnight's contest with the gigantic 
stream. Captain Clarke says : — 

"We ascended a very diflB cult rapid, called the Devil's Bace- 
ground, where the current sets for naif a mile an^nst some pro- 
jecting rocks on the south side. We were less fortunate in 
attempting a second place of equal difficulty. Passing near the 
southern shore, the bank fell in so fast) as to oblige us to cross 
the river instantly, between the northern side and a sand-bar, 
which is constantly moving and banking with the violence of 
the current The boat stuck on it, and would have upset imme- 
diately, if the men had not jumped into the water and held her 
till the sand washed from under her." 

The Osages are twelve or thirteen hundred warriors. In 
person they are among the largest and best formed Indians, 
and are said to possess fine military capacities ; but residing 
as they do in villages, and having made considerable "advance 
in agriculture, they seem less addicted to war than their 
northern neighbours." Their complacent adherence to the 
belief, as here stated, concerning their origin, is an illustra- 
tion of the omnipotence of self-love : they think never the 
worse of themselves from being all descended from a snail. 

THE OSAGES LINEALLY DESCENDED FROM A SNAIL AND 
A BEATEB. 

'* According to universal belief the founder of the nation was 
a snail, passing a quiet existence along the banks of the 6sa^, 
till a high flood swept him down to me Missouri, and left lum 
exposed on the shore. The heat of the sun at length ripened 
him into a man, but with the change of his nature he had 
not forgotten his native seats on the Osage, towards which he 
immediately bent his way. He was, however, soon overtaken 
by hun^r and fatigue, when happilvthe Great Spirit appeared, 
and giving him a tow and arrow, showed him how to Kill and 
cook deer, and cover himself with the skin. He then proceeded 
to his original residence ; but as he approached the river, he 
was met by a beaver, who inquired haughtily who be was, and by 
what authority he came to disturb his possession. The Osage 
answered that the river was his own, for he had once lived on 
its borders. As they stood disputing, the daughter of the 
beaver came, and having by her entreaties reconciled her 
father to this young stranger, it was proposed that the Osage 
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should marry the proung beaver, and share with her family the 
enjoyment of the river. The Osage readilv consented, and from 
this happy union, there soon came the village and the nation of 
the Waabasha, or Osages, who have ever since preserved a pious 
reverence for their ancestors, abstaining from the chase of the 
beaver, because in killing that animal they killed the brother of 
the Osage. Of late years, however, since the trade with the 
whites has rendered beaver skins more valuable, the sanctity of 
these maternal relatives has visibly diminished, and the poor 
animals have nearly lost all the priinleges of kindred." 

THE AMERICAN PRAIRIES. 

The landscape, for many hundred miles of the progress, 
was chiefly a succession of extensive ** prairies," sometimes 
on the level of the river ; sometimes a little rising, and widen- 
ing into an upper plain ; undulated sometimes ; intersected by 
a prodigious number of streams falling into the Missouri ; 
often broken by inconsiderable hills, which, when coming to 
the river, formed the kind of precipice called " bluff." There 
was generally wood of some kind near the courses of the 
rivers, and among it various fruit trees, such as plums, and 
some kinds of cherries : with gooseberry bushes, currants, 
and vines ; but there was on the whole no very large propor- 
tion of anything to be called fine timber. It would appear that 
a deficiency of wood is one of the most obvious charac- 
teristics of this vast western part of the continent This 
nakedness would be quite unaccountable but for the Indian 
modes of employing fire, in consequence of which the 
country has been overrun with conflagrations, kindled in the 
long withered grass, devouring copse and underwood, and 
destroying the largest trees. Such burnings are often 
intentional, one object being to attract the buffaloes by the 
young sweet grass by which, at some seasons, the operation 
is sure to be speedily followed. 

At several points in the progress towards the station at 
the Mandans, the party saw ancient burying-grounds of the 
Indians, mounds of earth of various forms and sizes, some of 
sandy and some of both earth and sand. Two hundred 
acres in one place were covered with them. At a spot on a 
hill (and the Indians affect elevated situations for sepultures) 
there was a large recent one, raised over a distinguished 
chief of the Mahas, who had died of the small-pox, a 
jBudady which had destroyed a great portion of the tribe, 
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and which is regarded with the utmost horror hj all the 
Indians. When the Mahas saw their nation hopelesslj 
perishing, " their frenzy was extreme : ** — 

** They burnt their village, and many of them put to death 
their wives and children, to save them from so cruel an affliction; 
and that all might go together to some better country." 

THE SIOUX INDIANS. 

On reaching the domains of one of the sections of the 
Sioux, a nation distinguished into ten tribes, it was neces- 
sary for the party to exhibit conspicuously all the insignia 
and peremptory qualities of their nation. All went off, to 
use a very favourite word of our Captains, very "hand- 
somely." Flags were displayed, councils were held, speeches 
were made, medals, and decorated dresses, in gradations of 
value appropriate to ranks, were presented, or rather con- 
ferred, in the way of condescending recognition of the 
chiefs, on the part of the United States Government. The 
" Great Father '* was alluded to in terms which could not 
have displeased, in his proudest times, the Great Mogul. 
There are, indeed, very few more striking phenomena on 
earth, than the rapid formation, under the auspices of the 
President, over a daily increasing extent of a vast continent, 
of the rudiments of a nation which may require much less 
than a century from this time, to grow to a number, a strength, 
and an importance, which may empower it to look down on 
the inferiority of any European state. 

THE TANKTONS. 

The Tanktons are the most numerous branch of the 
Sioux, though not reckoned in all at more than seven 
hundred warriors. They were stout in person, and had a 
certain air of dignity and boldness. They promised to make 
peace with their enemies, and begged that American traders 
might be sent among them with powder and ball, and 
seemed anxious to be supplied with some of " their Great 
Father's milk," the name by which they distinguish ardent 
spirits. The most remarkable circumstance in their 
economy, and which is common to them with the Kite 
Indians, is an institution strikingly contradistinguished from 
the usiud cautious spirit and stealthy mode of savage 
warfare. 
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" It 18 an association of the most active and braye young men, 
who are bound to each other by attachment, secured by a vow, 
never to retreat before any danger, or to give way to their 
enemies. In war they go forward without sheltering themselves 
behind trees, or aiding their natural valour by any artifice. This 
punctilious determination not to be turned from their course 
became heroic or ridiculous, a short time since, when the 
Tanktons were crossing the Missouri on the ice. A hole lay 
immediately in their course, which might easily have been 
avoided, by going round. This the foremost of tiie band dis- 
dahied to do, but went straight forward, and was lost. The 
others would have followed his example, but were forcibly pre- 
vented by the rest of the tribe. Tnese young men sit, and 
encamp, and dance together, distinct from the rest of the nation ; 
and such is the deference paid to their courage, that their seats 
in council are superior to those of the chiefs, and their persons 
more respected.'* 

FOUR ACRES OF LITTLE DOGS. 

Near thifl spot they found a space of four acres all worked 
into narrow deep holes, inhabited by a race of animals caUed 
little dogs, which may sometimes be'^observed sitting and 
whistling at the top of the holes. These partly resemble a 
diminutive dog, and partly a squirrel. They were seen in 
many other places. Some curious illustrations are given of 
the exquisite faculty of smelling, and the prodigious fleetness 
of the antelope. 

THE MANDANS. 

About the end of October the adventurers reached the 
villages of the Mandans, at the distance of sixteen hundred 
miles from St. Louis, reckoning by the serpentine course of 
the river, which they found still a noble one, after the sur- 
prising number of tributary streams which they had left 
behind. The inclemencies of the season were now coming 
upon them with an ominous rapidity. But with a rival 
rapidity they built and furnished an ample, commodious, 
and fortified wooden barrack. 

The station soon became a very frequented and bustling 
scene. The Mandans are a considerable number, and the 
place became a rendezvous of parties of Minnetarees, Ahna- 
haways, Knistenaux, and Assiniboins ; many of whom were 
drawn thither by the fame of the expedition. 
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THE MEDIGINi: HAN. 

It is affirmed that they hold the belief of one Great 
Spirit presiding over their destinies ; and thej maintain 
the beneficial relation with this being by means of mediators : 
each one selects, perhaps at the suggestion of accident, some 
object, either a supposed invisible agent, or more commonly 
some of the animal tribes, to be his protector, and inter- 
cessor with the Great " Spirit." 

It is a remarkable circumstance that thej apply the term 
" Medicine " to these intercessors, and also to the Great Spirit. 
But the application of this term does not decidedly attribute 
goodness, for it is applied also to whatever strikes them as 
mysterious ; in fact, the term is applied to some things that 
are dreaded. 

This superstition is so sincere and strong, as to extort 
great sacrifices. " I was lately owner of seventeen horses," 
said a Mandan to us one day, ^* but I have ofiered them all 
up to my medicine, and am now poor." He had in reality 
taken aU his wealth, his horses, into the plain, and turning 
them loose, committed them to the care of his medicine, 
and abandoned them for ever. The occasion of a man*s 
making any considerable sacrifice to what he may have 
adopted as his tutelary genius, or '* medicine," is solemnized 
with a festive ceremony called the " medicine dance." 

INDIAN FEROCITY. 

There is a pleasing instance or two of affectionate kindness 
in these savages, counterpoised by instances of flagrant bar- 
barity. The mention of a visit from the grand chief of the 
Minnetarees, introduces a story of one of his wives having 
eloped with a paramour, whose desertion of her compelled 
her to take refuge in her father's house. Thither the 
offended husband went, and found her sitting near the fire. 

^ Without noticing his wife he began to smoke with the father ; 
when they were joined by the old men of the village, who 
knowing his temper, had followed in hopes of appeasing 
him. He continued to smohe quietly with tnem, till rising to 
retnm, he took his wife b^ the hair, led her as &r the door, and 
with a single stroke of his tomahawk put her to death before 
her father's eyes ; then, turning fie)rcelv upon the spectators, he 
said that if any of her relations wished to avenge her, they 
might always find him at his lodge." 
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This hideons transaction perhaps hatilly violiafteJ t!i6 ml^ 
of right as admitted among these spectators ; for amotig the 
Mandans, at least, according to our authors, the simple fact 
of a ivife's running away fh)m her husband gives him the 
right to put her to death. Sueh an infliction, for' stich a 
CAtise, was in^ one instance only just prevented by the inter- 
ference of the travellers. But the reader is not to fancy that 
these severities indicate the establishmeiit of a high standa!rd 
of conjugal morality among these rigorous^ justiciaries. 
There is nothing they hold in slighter esteem ; they most 
willingly make a- traffic of their wives and sisters, and 
also make temporary presents of them where they are 
disposed to oblige. But theiry must be the gain or the 
merit of the complaisance ; and great is their indignation 
and sense of wrong, if the females presume of their own 
authwity to dispose of themselves in such a way. Indeed, 
it is just the old story of lords and slaves; of owners and 
disposable property. The imposition of drudgery is insepa- 
rable from the degraded estimate ; and we are repeatedly 
told of one or other chief bringing in a i^r^sent' of meat, 
sometimes a heavy one, "on the back of his 8<Juaw," himself 
walking much' at his ease, and no doubt in all the' upright 
dignity, of matihood. 

INDIAN ENDUBANCE OF COLD. 

The fort was in the forty-eighth degree of latitude. The 
cold was sometimes quite formidable, the thermotiieter being 
in one or two instances at more than seventy degrees below 
the freezing point. To these rigours the Indians manifest 
the most astonishing insensibility. One night, when the cold 
was of the intensity here mentioned, an Indian who had not 
been able to reach the fort, slept on the snow, in a slight 
dress, and without a fire, and was never the worse. A Iwy, 
indeed, in the same predicament, had his feet so frost-bitten, 
that he afterwards lost Iris toes. We are even still more 
surprised at the hardihood evinced by the men of the 
expedition themselves, in sustdning, in their hunting 
excursions, the nocturnal severities of the cliniate. 

VOLCANIC iroUl^TAINB. 
On the 7th of April they set off in high spiritis, to the 
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number of thirty-two persons, one of these being the Indian 
wife of their French interpreter, with an infant which had 
been born at the fort. 

Near the place which thej note as the remotest point to 
which any white man had ever been known to ascend the 
river, they observed in the clifis many thick strata of car- 
bonated wood ; saw one of these cliffs or bluffs on fire in 
dififerent parts, and throwing out a sulphureous smoke ; 
perceived in the neighbouring hills unquestionable marks of 
a volcanic state in some former age. Many of the streams 
were impregnated with salt. There were various deserted 
Indian camps. Near one of these was a scaffold about 
seven feet high, on which were two sleds with their harness, 
and under it the body of a female, carefully wrapped in 
several dressed buffalo skins; near it lay a bag made of buffalo 
skin, containing a pair of moccasins, some red and blue paint, 
beaver's nails, scrapers for dressing hides, some dried roots, 
several plaits of sweet grass, and a small quantity of Mandan 
tobacco. These things, as well as the body itself, had 
probably fallen down by accident, as the custom is to place 
them on the scaffold. At a little distance was the body of 
a dog not yet decayed, who had met this reward for having 
dragged thus far in the sled the corpse of his mistress, to 
whom, according to the Indian usage, he had been sacrificed. 

BEAB-SHOOnNO ADVENTURE. 

Beyond the confluence of the Yellowstone river, a noble 
stream, with the Missouri, the banks and sandbars were, in 
one of the stages, covered with a white incrustation of salt- 
like frost. In this region they found immense quantities of 
game, and had some perilous rencounters with white and 
brown bears, whose astonishing tenacity of life renders their 
ferocity and strength doubly formidable. Our English 
gentlemen of the field would doubtless be much at their 
ease in such a predicament as the following : — 

" Towards evening the men in the hindmost canoes discovered 
a large brown bear Iving in the open grounds, about three 
hundred paces from the river : six of them, all good hunters, 
immediately went to attack him ; and concealing tiiemselves by 
a small eminence, came unperceived within for^ paces of him.. 
Four of the hunters now fired, and each lodged a ball in his 
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body, two of them directly throngh the lungs. The furious animal 
sprang up, and ran open-mouthed at them ; as he came near, the 
two hunters who had reserved their fire gave him two wounds, 
one of which, breaking his shoulder, retarded his motion for a 
moment ; but before they could reload he was so near them, that 
they were obliged to run into the riyer, and before they reached it 
he had almost overtaiken them ; two jumped into the canoe ; the 
other four sepai*ated, and concealing themselves in the willows, 
fired as fast as each could reload ; they struck him several times, 
but instead of weakening the monster, each shot seemed only to 
direct him towards the hunter, till at last he pursued two of 
them so closely, that they threw aside their guns and pouches, and 
jumped down a perpendicular precipice of twenty feet into 
the river. The bear sprang after them, and was within a few 
feet of the hindmost, when one of the hunters on the shore shot 
him in the head, and finally killed him ; they dragged him to 
the shore, and found that eight baUs had passed through him in 
different directions." 

In another instance one of these brown bears survived 
twenty minutes, and swam to a sand-bar in the river, not- 
withstanding five balls through the lungs, and other wounds. 
Much about the same time one of the men came running 
breathless and speechless to the river, having been chased 
half a mile by a brown bear which he had " shot through 
the centre of the lungs." A party landed and tracked him by 
the blood to a place more than a mUe from where he had 
stopped in the pursuit of the man. Two hours, at least 
aflter he had received the wound, they found him alive, 
lying in a kind of bed or grave which he had dug for him- 
self with his talons, in the earth, two feet deep and five feet 
long. 

BUFFALO DBOOY.* 

The notice of the remains of a vast number of the 
carcases of the buffaloes lying by the edge of the river, at 
the foot of a precipice a hundred and twenty feet high, 
introduces a very curious description of a most murderous 
contrivance of the Indians, for obtaining in the sp^diest 
way, for themselves and the wolves, a grand revel in carnage. 
An Indian, selected for his swiftness and dexterity, is 
disguised in a buffalo skin, with the horns and ears disposed 
in a way to resemble their appearance in the living animal. 

* See an interesting aeooont of this in Catlin's North Amerioem 
IndiMU, VoL L, p. 126—80. 

Z 2 
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He< places' himeelf between the rirer, where* the' hunk ir 8 
preci|nce, and any herd of buflyoes conveniently neat 
it; the other Indians at the same time contriving to get 
behind and on both sides of the herd. The buffaloes, 
suddenly assailed thus on three sides, run of coursa lit 
the direction of the decoy^ who runs before thent to the 
precipice, on reaching wliich he suddenly betakes- hinself 
to some crevice previously fixed on. " The herd being* 
thus brought to the brink of the precipice, it is in vain 
for the foremost to attempt to retreat or even stop ; they 
are pressed on by the hindmost rank, who, seeing no danger 
but from the hunters, goad on those before them till the 
whole are precipitated, and* the shore is strewn with their 
dead bodies.'* Sometimes the treacherous Indian proves 
mistaken as to the safety of his position, and is involved in 
the destruction. 

THB ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 

It was near this spot that an appearance highlyinteresting' 
to our adventurers presented itself, — the snowy summits of 
the grand ridge called the Rocky Mountains, in which they 
were to Ibse the Missouri, and on the other side of which 
they were anxiously to look for the streams that should bear' 
them to the Pacific Ocean. A still nearer object of anxiety, 
however, was, when at the confluence of two large rivers, to 
determine which was the true Missouri, or rather, now, the 
Ahmateahza of the Indians, which they had described as 
approaching, at its source, very near the great river of the 
West, the Oregon, or, as the Americans choose to name it, 
the Columbia. The question cost a laborious investigation 
of a number of days ; and the two captains must have 
gained considerably in the respectful estimation of the men, 
when they proved to be right in the opinion they had decidedly 
entertained, against the opposite opinion as decidedly enter- 
tained by all the party. The proof was to be a succession 
of cataracts ; and in following the more southern stream. 
Captain Lewis came at length within the sound of falling 
water, and soon after saw at a distant spot an appearance of 
spray, rising like a column of smoke, and driven by the 
wind across the plain. As he advanced the sound became 
tremendous ; but he had walked seven miles from the point 
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where he first heard it, before he came in aigbt 4)f the 
magngifixient scene. 

AMERICAN CATARACTS. 

The succession of falls, including what are .called rapids, 
amounts to more than twenty, occupying about fifteen miles 
of the course of the idver. Within this length it has a 
descent of three hundred and fiftj-^two feet Thoi^h the 
greater number of falls and rapids are inconsiderable, thej 
would make no mean figure if they were in other situations j; 
there is one fall of nineteen feelf, one of near fifty, and one 
of eighty'-seven. In itpproaching this tremendous <precipita« 
tion Uie river descends .thirteen feet in two hundred yards, 
and is compressed by its channel of rock, to the breadth of 
two hundred and eighty yards. About one^third of this 
breadth falls in a " smooth even sheet.'* 

^The remaining part of the river precipitates itself with a 
more rapid current, but bemc received as itfiills by liie irregular 
and somewhat projecting rooks bdeWyformsa splendid .prospect 
of perfectly white foam, two bandied yards in length. This spn^ 
ia dissipated into a thousand sha(pe8, sometimes flying up in 
columns of fifteen or twenty feet, which ase.then oppiessed h^ 
larger masses of the white foam, on all which the sun impresses 
the brightest colours of the rainbow. As it rises from the fall it 
beats with fury against a ledge of rocks whidi extend across the 
river at one hundred and fifty yards from the precipice.'* 

The formidable impression of tiieee cataracts was aggra- 
vated by the frequent spectacle of bufialoes cariied down, 
sometimes ten or a dozen within a few minutes. They " go 
in large herds to wMerabout the falls, and as all the passages 
to the river near that place are nacoow and steep, the fore- 
most ure pressed into the river by the impatience of those 
behind. Their mangled bodies, when cast on the Innk, 
become food for the multitude of bears, wolves, and birds of 
prey, that freque&t this vicinity. The number of buffiiloes 
seen on the adjacent plains was most prodigious ; one «£ 
our jcaptains computed tibioee he saw at one Tiew upwards 
of ten thousand." 

But an accessory to tbe soene, more stnking than all the 
nest, was a mysterious sound heard from the mountains to 
the north-west Xt resembled the report of artillery dis- 
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charged at the distance of a few miles. It occurred at any 
time, indifferentljy of the day or night, and was sometimes a 
single explosion, and sometimes Are or six in quick succes- 
sion. It is a permanent circumstance, for the party had 
long hefore heen informed by the Indians, that they would 
have such a sound when at the falls. It is loud and very 
imposing. No attempt to account for it is hazarded. The 
only reasonable conjecture is, that among those '^ Black 
Mountains," as they are here denominated, there must be a 
volcano, habitually in action. 

But this region, so much surpassing the pictures of 
romance and poetry, was to the party a place of severe hard 
labour ; for these magnificent cataracts caused them nearly 
twenty miles of land carriage for their boats, stores, and 
baggage, excepting what they lodged in a kind of vaults, or 
cacheSf under ground. 

Resuming the voyage, the party soon advanced into what 
are denominated the '* Gates of the Rocky Mountains," a 
cleft apparently forced and worn, during unknown ages, by 
the stream, which here has a channel to be matched by few 
other streams ; for on either hand the rocks rise perpendicu- 
larly to the height of twelve hundred feet ; and so precisely 
from the very edges of the water, that for miles there is not 
a spot nor a ledge where a man could stand. The water is 
deep at the edges, and the current is strong. '^ Nothing can 
be imagined more tremendous than the frowning darkness of 
these rocks, which project over the river and menace 
destruction." 

THE SNAKE INDUNS. , 

They soon after arrived at what they call the "three 
forks " of the river, across the mountains to the great River 
of the West. Here, at the last navigable point of the 
stream, the band were to find their way across the mountains. 
In order to this it was absolutely necessary to hunt out the 
Indians ; and at length they discovered a camp of the tribe 
denominated Shoshonees, a division of the widely scattered 
and undefined nation called Snake Indians. The moody 
fickleness of these wild animals, and the state of excessive 
suspicion and apprehension in which they were kept by the 
deadly hostility of a stronger tribe of savages, required a 
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course of the nicest management to bring them to trust them- 
selves to meet the white men. It was not that they were 
in the least afraid of the white men ; on the contrary, they 
had manifested an excessive joy on ascertaining that he and 
his attendants were of that species ; but they were afraid 
lest they should be inveigled into a very different rencounter. 
This object accomplished^ all was immediately exultation and 
confidence. Sacajawea, the Indian woman of the expedition, 
was almost overwhelmed with affectionate emotion on meeting 
a young female friend, who had at the same time as herself 
been carried away captive by the Minnetarees, and on 
suddenly recognising soon afterwards her brother in the 
Indian camp. 

The manners and conditions of this tribe are very inter- 
esting. As game is scarce in the country, and they have no 
better weapons than the bow and arrow, they seem in 
constant danger of perishing by hunger, notwithstanding 
the aid afforded them in the chace by their fine horses, which 
they ride with consummate skill and daring. It was quite 
deplorable to see the whole numerous band put into the most 
eager and tumultuous commotion, by the intelligence of one 
of Captain Lewis's hunters having killed a deer, and to see 
them falling upon the offal with more than the ravenousness of 
wolves. It was very striking, at the same time, to observe 
the punctilious sense with which they abstained, while their 
numbers would have made them irresistible, from touching 
any better portion of the animal, which they regarded as 
belonging to the white hunter and his companions. There 
are several other facts concurring to prove a very unusual 
degree of integrity in these unfortunate people. 

CROSSING THE SNOWY MOUNTAINS. 

The travellers had now very great cause to be anxious 
about the passage to be sought through the mountains. All 
the geographical knowledge of the Shoshonees was put in 
requisition, and the results were in no small degree intimi- 
dating. An impetuous river, which at no great distance was 
to be found flowing first to the north-west, and afterwards 
to the west, among rocks and mountains, was represented as 
totally unnavigable. There was no resource, therefore, but 
to cross the mountainous track altogether by land. Having 
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purchased,t^t^.co^sidera1;>le di^ultj, al)out thirty horsfis of 
the Shioahonees, ito carry their dtoces, they commenced the 
most formidattle pact of thqir fidventvi,re,japd after a month's 
journey .reached the lYCStern base of the mountains. The 
exertion was most .seyer^ for both the men and the horses ; 
and to the men it w^ aggray^ted by Quah a deficiency of 
sustenance as amounted, during the latter part of the time, 
to absolute famine. They were consequently reduced to 
great debility. 

At every ^tage numbers of Indians, of various denomina- 
tions, came t9 behold the strange spectacle, and to barter 
provisions, consisting of roots, dried salmon, and dogs, for 
which last dainty the civilized men had acquired much more 
courageous stomachs than the savages. The quantity of 
salmon, in the process of curing, or already prepared and 
stowed, by the Indians, or lying de^d on the banks, or 
returning down the river to the sea, wfts incredible. 

DSSCENDINQ THE RAPIDS. 

The vast numbe;r of rapids the party had descended had 
well prepared them for the furious currents denominated the 
Palls, not very ^ax from the sea. Through dee^p rocky 
channels the torrent idashes and boils and whirls with inde- 
^cribable Jiumult and violence. As there was no possibility 
of taking the canoes on land, to ybe carried below the falls, 
the moat valuable of the stores were put on shore, with 
puclji of the party as could not swim ; the rest addressed 
themselves to the dreadful careerj and in a few moments 
ifound themselves riding in safety on the gulfs below- Another 
impetuous rapid ended in an absolute catarac>t ; here, of 
course, the canoes were taken overland. 

A WINTER CAMP. 

At a short distai^e belo:iiy this, the adventurers per- 
ceived the tide, and about a week afterwards had a ,view 
of the Pacific Ocean. Thi^ was an lexhilira^ing triumph ; 
jbut of slight and ^mporary efiicacy against the constant 
and harassing pressure of their situaMoA^ ; for they 
had heavy rain every day for ft month, were several nights 
forced to encainp on a confined shore where they were in 
extreme peril from the w^ye^ ^lept dren(^ed ija rain, had 
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their clothes and bedding rotted, and most of their stores 
damaged or spoiled, and were buffeted ^bout mfoij dajs 
before thej coald find an eligible spot for constructing a 
fort for the winter. This was at length accomplished, and 
they remained in the station more than four months. 

The transactions of the wintw, besides numerous adven- 
tures, bring into view an extensive illustration of the 
character and condition of the various Indian tribes in the 
neighbourhood, and of the whole race on the waters of die 
Columbia. In general, they are sufficiently cunning, self- 
interested, and inclined to theft ; but are not particularly 
formidable. 

AKKBIOAN INDIAN NOTIONS OF PHRENOLOOT. 

Their persons are unpleasing to the last degree, a com- 
bination of repulsive circumstances being crowned by that 
axtificial and superlative ugliness, the fattened head. A 
little compressing machine is fixed on the head of each 
infant, and kept on as much as a year, so that it determines 
the ibrm for life. That form is a broad flat forehead, in a 
right line from the nose to the top of the head, which top 
of the head is a thin ridge like t^e edge of a cake. Both 
sexes are thus finished off, but the women in a broader and 
thinner disc than the men. 

The women and the old people are treated with more 
consideration by these pacific fishing tribes than among the 
more dignified and martial hunting nations of the Missouri. 
The men take a much larger share in the labours necessary 
for subsistence. The virtue of the women is quite as cheap 
as in any other part of the continent. All the people of 
the coast are very sharp and avaricious barterers, taught 
partly by their intercourse with the American and the £nglish 
traders, who sometimes appear in tbeae seas. 

Towards the end of March our adventurers broke up their 
camp, to return, and, after numerous adventures and perils, 
they finally came in triumph to St. Louis, where t^eir 
friends received them with the greater joy, from having 
for a long time been convinced that they had perished. 
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RUSSIAN CONQUESTS IN ASIA.* 

A great militarj empire, with boandaries imperfectly, or on 
some sides not at all defined, maj be compared to a 
monstrous animal, of fearful power and ferocity, ranging 
loose in a country, — ^no chain, no high and massive wall, no 
kind of fence but what he will easily dash through in the 
wantonness of enraged strength. No one can say what is 
the appropriate domain of this monster at large. No one is 
surprised to hear of his attack and ravage at any point in 
the widest sweep of country.' No one dares indulge in self- 
felicitation that his own vicinity is beyond the probable 
excursions of the formidable belligerent. No confidence is 
felt by the inhabitants of one quarter, that the people of any 
other will be able to despatch or disable him ; and each 
person has the impression that there is no manner of certainty 
he shall not, at one time or other, be one of the victims. 

This would seem to be a true, though rather feeble image, 
of what the condition has been, and continues to be, as 
respecting the Bussian power, of the nations occupying the 
northern regions of two of the grand divisions of the globe. 
Perhaps, at the time of the earlier encroachments of this 
power on adjacent territories and subjugation of their 
inhabitants, the remoter tribes might scorn the pusillanimity 
of the conquered, exulting in their own independence and 
security. But, in the lapse of one or two score of years, 
they found themselves brought into an equivocal and 
formidable kind of neighbourhood to this still advancing and 
never-receding domination. In spite of their pride, they 
felt themselves beginning to hesitate in naming as their 
territory, or even as their boundary, the eminences or the 
river-courses on every side of which they had formerly 
dwelt or encamped or roved, without ever dreaming of 
interference. But they were not doomed to remain long in 
uncertainty ; Russian standards and Russian forts were soon 
to instruct them to whom they and their country belonged. 
In proportion to the rapidity of the course of acquisition by 
which a great number of territories and states had been 

* Travels m the CaucaBus and Georgia, in 1807 and 1808, by Com- 
mand of the Russian Qovemment. By Julius Von Klaproth. 4to. 1814. 
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thus put in doubt, and thus brought to certaintj, the condi- 
tion of the surrounding regions, to an undefinable distance, 
was becoming dubious ; and the people might well begin to 
feel as if the Russian boundary line were already hovering 
in the air over the land of their fathers, just ready to attach 
upon and appropriate it. This irresistible extension has 
been going on without cessation, till at length this power is, 
upon a line of many thousands of miles, in formidable con- 
tiguity, and with a boundary quite as impatiently moveable 
as ever, to divers tracts, kingdoms, and empires, the people 
of which, a few generations back, heard of Russia as a 
distant, obscure state, striving, in a rude and inartificial 
manner, to raise itself into some importance. No prc^nos- 
ticator of the fortunes of states dares draw on the map in 
advance beyond the present certain or unsettled confine of 
this empire, the line which shall not be lost within the con- 
fine twenty years hence. 

In the meantime, it is perfectly proper and laudable, that 
while this vast process of acquisition is advancing uninter- 
mittingly, there should be in as constant operation a 
system of exploring and describing, by divisions, the almost 
immeasurable territory comprehended in the empire, of 
which far more than a million of square miles is ground 
nearly as little known by the grand Proprietary, as that at 
the centre of Africa. 

RELIGION OF THE CIRCASSIANS. 

Of the economy of the Circassians — or, as we are 
required to write and call them, Tscherkessians — the 
Ingusches, and the Mongols, in their civil, moral, and 
religious habits, the author gives an extended and elaborate 
exhibition. Their religion occupies a very conspicuous 
place in the representation. It is that of the Lamas : in 
other words that of a Buddha or Fo ; which is the religion 
of Tibet and of China. Many parts of the frivolous and 
endless ritual, as observed by the Mongols, are recounted, 
and with all imaginable seriousness on the part of the 
philosophic describer. If the representation is accurate, it 
would appear that the worshippers of Buddha have not 
much to boast, on the score of liberty or rationality, over 
those of the Hindoo triad. The system is mainly composed 
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of ridiculous trifles, and evenj concern of life almost is 
implicated with them. It is marvellous it should hAvt been 
possible for a race so irregular and excnrsive^ to become 
subjectfed to so punctilious and ia^tiable a perempniaL 

CIRCASSIAN PRAYING MACHINES. 

There is nothing in which the human mind has .mani- 
fested more ingenuitjr, than .in relieving itself under the 
exactions of conscience, b/ contrivances for the abridgtnent 
and facilitation ,of dutj. One of the mosijt admirable things 
of this kind in the whole world has been jfallen upon by 
these overtasked barbarians. The device in question maj 
be denomii^ated |k prajing nuichine, pr a prajer-whee], or » 
prajer-mill. 

*' Among the most remarkable of the sacred utensils of the 
temples, is the Kurd&, a cylindrical vessel of wood or metal, 
either very small or of immense size. The interior of the 
cylinder, which is quite hollow, is filled with sacred writings, the 
leaves of which are all stuck one to another at the edge, thjrough- 
out the whole length. This paper is rolled tightly round the 
axis of the cylinder, till the whole space is filled up. A close 
cover is fixed on at each end, and the whole Kurda is veiy neatly 
finished, painted on the outside with allegorical representations, 
or Indian prayers, and varnished. This cylinder is fastened 
upright in a frame by the axis ; so that, by means of a Wheel 
attached to it below, it may be set argoing with a string ; and 
with a slight pull kept in a constant rotatory motion. When 
this cylinder is large, another, twice as small, and filled with 
writinff, is fixed for ornament on the top of it. The inscriptions 
on BU(£ prayer- wheels commonly consist of masses for souls, 
psalms, and the six great genenj litanies, in which the most 
.moving petitions are presented for the wel&re of all creatures. 
The text they sometimes repeat a hundred or even a thousand 
times, attributing from superstition a proportionably augmented 
effect to this repetitiou, and believing that by these frequent 
copies, combined with their thousands of revolutions, they will 
prove so much the in<«e efficacious. You frequently see, as well 
on the habitations of the priests as on the whol^ roof of the 
temple, small KUrda placed close to each other, in rows, by 
way of ornament ; and not only over the gate, but likewise in 
the fields, frames set up expressly for these praying machines, 
which instead of bein^ moved by a string, are turned by 
means of four saik by t£e wind. 
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^ Other similar KtMK are fiurtened to stiekr of moderate 
thicknees ; a leaden weight is then fastened to the cylinder by a 
string, which, when it is once set a-going, keeps it with the help 
of the stick, in constant motion. Such like prayer-wheels, 
neatly wrought, are fastened upon short sticks to a small 
wooden pedestal, and stand upon the altars for the use of pious 
persons. While the prayw-wheel is thus turned round with 
one hand, the devotee takes the rosary in the other, and at the 
same time repeats penitential psalms. 

<< A fouiih kind of these Kurda is adapted to be hung np by 
a oord in the chimneys^ where they are set' in motion by the 
smoke and the current of air. 

" A fif£h kind of KUrda is erected on a stream, upon a foun- 
dation like that of a mill, over which a small house is built to 
protect it from the weather. These water-Kiirda are maiiitained 
at the joint expense of the inhabitants of a whole district. 
They have a reference to all aquatic animals, whether alive or 
dead, whose temporal and eternal happiness is the aim of the 
writings contained in them : in like manner as the object of the 
fire Kiirda is the salvation of all animals suffering by fire.*' 



WOODEK PHATEtt-BOOKS. 

The other parts of the apparatus of the superstition are 
numerous and diversified. A very important and valued 
portioft of it consists in the books. "All the works of 
India and Tibet," says our author, ''are not only translated 
in. the Mongol language, but likewise cut in the neatest- 
manner in wood, and printed ; so that these nations, after 
the example of several Chinese Mongolian provinces, 
perform the whole of their religious worship in their mother 
tongue." The devoutest bibliographer could not manifest 
more reverence for his collections, than all these people 
seem to do for their sacred literarjr rubbish, no piece of 
which must be looked into without previously obtaining 
its blessing by touching it with folded hands and bowed 
head. Near large collections of books a small altar is 
expressly erected, at which offerings are made and incense 
burned for the works. At a public removal of them, parti- 
cular ceremonies, accompanied with prayer and music, are 
observed. All of them, "with regard to the subject- 
matter, are of Indian origin, and you meet with no altera- 
tions in religious customs, and the service of the temples." 
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THE MASTEB BOOK OF THE WORLD. 

Thej participate with the Chinese the glory of possessing 
the master-book of the whole world, written at the imme* 
diate dictation of their superhuman prophet Schigimunih, 
bj his disciples. 

'^ It is denominated bj these people OancUhuhr, or miraculous 
Pillar of Beligion. It consists of 108 prodigious Tolumes, to 
which belong twelve more of mythology, called JCmm, and 
with the exposition entitled DandsAuhr, comprises in the whole 
240 volumes. No part of their sacred writings is so highly 
valued as this. In all Mongolia and Tibet, no person can, under 
a very severe penalty, procure or keep this work without a 
written permission from the Dalai Lama, or the Emperor of 
China. At the reading of these books particular ceremonies 
must be observed : the rich only can yearly defray the heavy 
expenses attending it, on account of the great number of 
ecclesiastics required on the occasion, and that not without the 
consent and permission of a great Lama." 

PRIESTCRAFT. 

Priestcraft is flagrantly manifest in all possible ways. 
Turn wherever they will, these poor idolaters meet the 
priest. They are to dismount from their horses when they 
see him coming ; they are to bend down their heads before 
him ; they must provide his sustenance unpaid ; they must 
send for him and reward him in capacity of physician, if 
they are sick. And then, he is not an animal the plague of 
whose omnt-voradty is alleviated by the small number of his 
genus : it is a genus abounding and swarming on all sides, 
to a degree indeed that would make us wonder how the rest 
of the community can live. 

SANCTIFICATION OF SHADOWS. 

There is a very curious account of the examination for 
priests* ordei*8, and of the process of ordination. We 
transcribe a short paragraph. The examination having 
been gone through, and the candidate's determination being 
unchanged : — 

'^ At an appointed hour both master and disciple ffo out into 
the open air : here in the sun-shine the shadow of the scholar, 
who sits engaged in prayer, is accurately traced upon tiie 
ground, while he repeats the confession prescribed by the 
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forms of the examination. To this sketch of the shadow are 
added some highly mystical astrological fiprures, which relate to 
various problems, by the solution of which all the steps and 
stages to the demonstration of the formula of this ordination 
are determined.*' 

The more of solemn juggle the better, for the purpose of 
giving the priests that importance and complete ascendancy 
which it is the very object and essence of the whole system 
to secure for them, and which, according to our author, they 
do actually maintain. " The clergy," says he, " govern all 
minds, and whether in unity or discord they invariably 
guide the helm. In all joint undertakings they are very 
resolute, but at the same time very circumspect." 

MONGOL SUPERSTITIONS IN THE BUILDING OF TEMPLES. 

A very particular account is given of the superstitious 
prescriptions indispensable to be observed in the building of 
temples, which are constructed after the fashion of Tibet. 
So many local circumstances must meet to make an approved 
site for a temple, that we might almost be disposed to thank 
the gods for exempting ninety-nine hundredths of the 
surface of the earth from the hazard of being so defiled. 
These temples could not fail, and have not failed, to be con- 
stituted as general receiving offices for the tributes of 
superstition, paid during life, and by bequest after death : 
for even people of moderate fortune, says our author, at 
their death bequeath part of their property not only to the 
clergy, but to the possessions of the temple. 

THE LAMA RELIGION. 

No clear notion is afforded of the dogmas of the Lama 
religion ; but several of the forms of devotion are translated 
. from the Mongol language, and are sung once a month in 
the most solemn manner in their temples. These forms 
appear composed forjthe most part of unconnected sentences : 
some of them are pure nonsense, overspread with a glimmer 
of mysticism ; and some are petitions essentially absurd, to 
whatever power they were addressed. Of this last descrip- 
tion are such as these : — '* May hailstorms, and stones that 
wound the feet of the traveller, be henceforth changed into 
flowers, and showers of flowers ; " " May the voice of death 
be no more heard," &c., &c., &c. 
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DOMESTIC ALTARS OF THE MONGOLS. 

The stncerity of the Mongols in theii^ superstition is 
attedfed by the eicten^oii' of its appaf^tud and rites into all 
their abodes. 

" Besides the public temples, and the nnmerons habitations 
of the priests in thia country, which are in e^ery respect the' 
representatives of temples, all the nomadic trilies prof^in^ 
the Lama religion have in each habitation a holy place and 
altar, and certain sacred utensils for their domestic worship. 
This place is invariably on the side of their huts opposite to the 
enti-knce, and a little to the left as you go in. Wealthy people 
keep in their spaieious houses large decorated altars' and 
utensils for their service, which are not inferior to those of the 
temples in value and magnificence. Even the poorest Mongol 
cannot live witiiout an altar fjr consecrated palace in his 
habitation^" 

THB T8CHBRKE8SL^NS> OR CIRCABSfANS. 

The Tscherkessians, though a race of s6 much lesd local 
extension' than the Mongols, are next in importance. They 
are fierce barbarians, in a state of utter' predatory wildness. 
They ar6 suspicious and revengeful, and will for a mere 
trifie or punctflio cut a man down. At the same tinie they 
fulfil all the laws of hospitality with a proud honour, and 
inviolable fidelity. Within the last half^century they are 
become for the most part Mahometans, being previously 
little other than absolute heathens. Their latigtiage is 
afi&rmed to be " totally different from every other." There 
is no writing in it. Their political state is completely, feudal. 
There is a class called princes. Each of these is the proprietor 
of a number of families, by courtesy called nobles ; aud these 
nobles inherit the men-cattle beneath them. There are no 
regular taxes ; whatever is required by the upper people is 
furnished by the lower. These requisitions are not seldom 
as oppressive as they are arbitrary. The highest value is 
sert on the true ancient quality blood, insomuch that no man 
is deenied to be of noble blood whose family is ever 
known to have been ignoble, even though it may have given 
birth to several kings. A prince commits his son, when 
only a few- days olc^ to the care of one or other' of his 
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nobles, and never sees him till the time of the young man's 
marriage. Hence, sajs our author, results the utmost 
indifference between the nearest relations. A prince 
reddens with indignation when he is asked concerning the 
health of his wife and childFen, makes no reply, and com- 
monly turns his back on the inquirer in contempt. 

It would be in vain for us to attempt to enumerate the 
multitude of tnbes that are scattered among the villages, 
mountains, lakes, and steppes of the wild region of the 
Caucasus, or to trace the line of the Russian boundary, or 
to state the precise kind of relation between the frontier 
authorities of that empire and such tribes as may not yet be 
quite swallowed up. By our author's account it should 
seem that this great monopolist (the emperor) is very 
cordially hated by these innumerable hordes of wild people ; 
at the same time that their hostility to one another enables 
the Russian government to maintain its power among them 
by means of a military force quite contemptible in point of 
number and fortresses. 



CLARKE AND HUMBOLDT.* 

Db. Clarke's lot, in the great distribution of the business of 
authorship, is one of the most enviable of the age. Pro- 
bably he himself, in looking round on his contemporaries, 
sees scarcely one with whom* if that were possible, he would 
exchange ; certainly not one among the multitude of 
travellers, with the single splendid exception of M. 
Humboldt 

The first volume traced him across the Russian empire, 
from north to south, and left him at the metropolis of the 
Mohammedans. Thence the narration in the second volume 
carried him to the Troad, to Rhodes, to Egypt, to Cyprus, 
and to the Holy Land, and lefl him at Acre on his return 
towards Egypt. 

* TnvelB into various Countries of "Bvoro^, Asia, and Airica. By 
Edward Daniel Clarke, LL.D. Part IL Greece, Egypt, and the Holy 
Land. Vols. II. and III. 4to. 1816L 
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TB£ PACHA OF ACRJB. 

The traveller and his companion quitted Acre for the last 
time, under the renewed and final benediction of the famous 
old Djezzar Pasha, who did not long, it seems, survive their 
visit. He was evidently fast declining at the time, and was 
sensible of it himself, but with good reason was very careful 
to conceal it from his subjects, well knowing the advantage 
that would be taken. In his last moments he felt an 
amiable concern to secure tranquillity to his successor in the 
government ; and, not content with a mere idle avowal of 
this benevolence, he gave it practical efiect by an 
" energetic" act, which very characteristically consummated 
the glory of his whole life. 

'^The person whom he fixed upon for his successor, was 
among the number of hia prisoners. Having sent for this man, 
he maae known his intentions to him ; telline him at the same 
time, that he would never enjoy peaceful dominion while 
certain of the princes of the country existed. These men were 
then living as hostages in Djezzar^s power. ' You will not like 
to bedn your reign,* said he, * by slaughtering them ; I will do 
that Dusiness for you.* Accordingly, orclering them to be 
brought before him, he had them all put to death in his 
presence. Soon afterwards he died, leaving, as he had predicted, 
the undisturbed possession of a very extensive territory to his 
successor, Ismael Pacha ; described by Ibglish travellers, who 
have since visited Acre, as a very amiable man, and in every- 
thing the very reverse of this Herod of his time.*' 

The notice of the ruins of an ecclesiastical building with 
pointed arches, at Acre, leads the author into a refutation of 
the notion, that this mode of architecture had its origin in 
England. He abounds with proofs to the contrary. 

THE SERPENT-EATERS. 

Among a variety of curious notices of Rosetta, we have a 
description of 

"a most singular exhibition of the Serpent -eaters, or Peylliy 
as mentioned by Herodotus, and by many ancient authors. A 
tumultuous throng, passing beneath the windows of our house, 
attracted our attention towards the quay ; here we saw a con- 
course of people following men apparently frantic, who, with 
every appearance of convulsive agony, were brandishing live 
serpents, and then tearing them with their teeth ; snatching 
them from each other's mouths, with loud cries and distorted 
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features, and afterwards falling into the arms of the spectators, 
as if swooning ; the women all the while rending the air with 
their lamentations. Pliny often mentions these jugglers ; and ' 
as their tricks have been noticed by other travellers, it is only 
now necessary to attest the existence of this extraordinary 
remnant of a very ancient custom/ 

THE PLAGUES OF EGYPT. 

In his passage towards Cairo the author was struck with 
the prodigious fertility of the soil of the Delta, of which the 
best watered portions produce three crops a year, the first of 
clover, the second of corn, the third of rice ; and then there 
are '* never-ending plantations of melons and of all kinds of 
garden vegetables ; so that, from the abundance of its 
produce, Egypt may be deemed the richest country in the 
world," But never was superlative applause more com- 
pletely neutralized by an account of the other parts of the 
character, tlian in this instance : — 

*' To strangers, and particularly to inhabitants) of northern 
countries, where wholesome air and cleanliness are among the 
necessaries of life, Egypt is the most detestable region upon 
earth. Upon the retiring of the Nile, the country is one vast 
swamp. An atmosphere impregnated with every putrid and 
offensive exhalation, stagnates, like the filthy pools over which 
it broods. Then the plague regularly be^ns, nor ceases until 
the waters return again. The ravages m the French army, 
caused by the plague during the month of April, at one time 
amounted to a hundred men in a single day. Throughout the 
spring, intermitting fevers universally prevail About the 
beginning of May certain winds cover even the sands of the 
desert with the most disgusting vermin. Lice and scorpions 
abomid in all the sandy desert near Alexandria. The latest 
descendants of Pharaoh are not yet delivered from the evils 
which fell upon the land when it was smitten by the hand of 
Moses and Aaron : the ' plague of froes,* the ' plague of lice,* 
the * plague of flies,* the * murrain, boils, and blains,' prevail, 
so that the whole country is * corrupted,' and * the dust of the 
earth becomes lice, upon man and upon beasts throughout oil the 
land of Egypt^ This application of the words of Scripture, 
affords a literal exposition of existing facts, such a one ns the 
statistics of the country do now warrant. Sir Sydney Smith 
informed the author, that one night, preferring a bed upon the 
sand of the desert to a night's lodgine in the village of Etko, ns 
thinking to be secure from vermin^ he found himself entirely 
covered with them." 

A A 2 
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TUMOURS PRODUCED BY IMPURE WATER. 

Drinking the water of the Nile during the period of its 
overflow, is apt to produce a disorder called " prickly heat," 
which otlten " terminates in those dreadful wounds alluded 
to in Scripture by the words * boils and blains.' " Soch an 
effect will not be wondered at after hearing what are the 
ingredients of the potion. " The torrent is everywhere 
dark with mud ; " a ladle or bucket dipped into it will 
bring up a quantity of animnlculie ; *' tadpoles and young 
frogs are so numerous that, rapid as the current flows, there 
is no part of the Nile where the water does not contain 
them." Putting, however, the drinking out of the question, 
and regarding the river as an element to float and journey 
upon. Dr. Clarke says it aflbrds a most delightful contrast to 
the heat, the sand, the dirt, and the vermin, which coK)perate 
to plague almost out of his life the traveller by land. 

THE CITY OP CAIRO AND ITS INSALUBRITY. 

At Cairo, by means of a canal which intersects the city,, 
the Englishmen visited the different quarters of it. There 
was great superabundance of diseases and plagues, the 
opthalroia, dysentery, and "boils of the Nile," with all 
manner of vermin that crawls or flies. " Such a plague of 
flies covered all things with their swarms, that it was 
impossible to eat without hiring persons to stand by every 
table with feathers or flappers, to drive them away." 
Lizards were crawling about in every apartment equally in 
the houses of rich and poor, and could fasten themselves on 
pendent mirrors and the glass of the windows. 

We have very lively descriptions of the people and 
customs of Cairo, while liveliness, our author says, is the 
thing totally wanting in all the inhabitants but the Arabs. 
Their disposition is " to exist without exertion of any kind ; 
to pass whole days upon beds and cushions, smoking and 
counting beads." This dulness generally pervades the 
habits and families of the residents from Europe. 

The people of Cairo were suffering much, at tlie very 
time the English were in possession of the city, from the 
barbarity of the Turks. One form in which it was exerd.sed 
was particularly atrocious. They murdered, without cere- 
mony or restraint, wherever they met with them, the women 
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who were known or suspected to have been married to, or to 
have cohabited with, men of the French armj. They even 
accounted this a meritorious sort of religious sacrifice to the 
sanctity of the true faith. Multitudes were abandoned to 
this fate at the departure of the French, while some accom- 
panied the embarkation. Our author and his companions 
aided the escape of four young women, by dexterously 
managing to conceal them in their cljerm in descending the 
Nile. 

SCENES ON BOARD A TURKISH VRIGATE. 

The Turkish frigate in which our travellers were 
privileged to pass over to Asia, was one of the most 
remarkable scenes into which they had ever been thrown, 
and would have been one of the most amusing if there had 
been no danger of starvation or of foundering. It was such 
a medley and hubbub of nations, and jargons, and customs, 
and passions, and fooleries, crammed and conflicting together, 
as might well have obliterated all remembrances and images 
of any objects less striking than those of Egypt. The sea- 
manship too was incomparable, as might be guessed from 
the fact, of which they were assured, '^ that the super- 
annuated captain of the frigate had never been to sea before 
his present voyage ; that at the age of seventy he had 
espoused a relation ot the Capudan Pasha, and obtained in 
consequence his appointment to the frigate : his nephew, a 
young man, had rather more experience, and held a station 
similar to that of flrst-lieutenant in our ships.** 

" At night the spectacle on board was perhaps one of the most 
atriking which persons unaecustomed to venture with Turkish 
mariners can possibly witness. The ship seemed to be left 
pretty much to her own discretion ; every officer of the watch 
being fast asleep, the port-holes all open, an enormous quantity 
of canvas let loose, and the passengers between decks, with 
paper lanterns, snoozing over their lighted pipes ; while the 
sparks from these pipes, with pieces of ignited fungus, were 
ayin^ in all directions. Now and tlien an unexpected roll 
called forth murmuring ejaculations of 'Allah !' or *Mabmoud !' 
and a few were seen squatting singly, counting their prayers by 
their beads.'* 

One anecdote in this unparalleled story of a voyage, is 
exquisitely characteristic of the true believers. Dr. Clarke 
having casually met with a sextant, which had been taken 
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from a French prisoner, made an observation to ascertain 
the ships position, and sent a respectful message to the 
captain, to inform him of '^ the latitude, and the probable 
distance from Rhodes, Finica Bay, Cyprus, &c.'' He was 
immediately summoned, and asked how he could pretend to 
know. The Doctor mentioned the sextant, and the observa- 
tions daily practised on board English and other ships. The 
sextant was instantly ordered to make its appearance: — 

** This instrument being altogether incomprehensible to him, 
he contented himself with viewmg it in every direction, except 
that in which it might be used ; and stroking his long beard, 
said to a Ragusan, * Thus it is always with these poor djours 
(infidels) ; they can make nothing out without some peeping 
contrivance of this kind : now we Turks require no sextants — 
we (pointing with his finger to his forehead) — we have our sextants 
kerer' 

REFINEMENT OF MOHAMMEDAN JUSTICE. 

They quitted the ship at the island of Cos, where they 
stayed long enough to witness the refinement of Mohammedan 
jurisprudence, in a conviction of homicide by implication. 
A young man had destroyed himself in consequence of his 
being unsuccessful in his addresses to a young woman ; the 
father of the girl was arrested and prosecuted on the 
incontrovertible allegation, that '^ if he had not had a daughter, 
the deceased would not have fallen in love ; consequently, he 
would not have been disappointed ; consequently, he would 
not have swallowed poison ; consequently, he would not have 
died." The father was sentenced to pay, to the state we 
suppose, eighty piastres, the rated value of the young man's 
life. 

GREEK MANUSCRIPTS AT PATMOS. 

At Patmos, our active adventurers eagerly invaded the 
library of the Monastery of the Apocalypse ; and a highly 
entertaining account is given of their researches and 
negotiations. The whole collection of books was in a state 
of extreme neglect and disorder. The printed books indeed 
had the accommodation of shelves, and some of them were 
in good condition ; and though the visitants soon discovered 
that the superior could not read, he said those were his 
favourites. Being asked respecting a pile of parchment 
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Yolames which were seen on the floor at the end of the 
apartment, evidently in the manner of rubbish, he said, with 
an expression of contempt, thej were manuscripts : — 

" It was indeed," says Dr. Clarke, " a moment in which a 
literary traveller might be supposed to doubt the evidence of his 
senses, for the whole of this contemned heap consisted of Greek 
manuscripts, and some of them were of the highest antiquity." 

Our author fell to digging in this heap with the most 
avaricious curiosity, and found '' the fairest specimen of 
Grecian calligraphy which has descended to modern times, a 
copy of the twenty-four first dialogues of Plato, written 
throughout upon vellum, in the same exquisite character. ** 
This and a few others were purchased, and by means of a 
great deal of management, clandestinely got on board the 
caique ; the monks were extremely solicitous, and with 
reason, that the people of the island, and the Turkish 
authorities, should not know that they had touched a trifle of 
money. 

CLASSICAL AND SCRIPTURAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

In passing over Egypt and Greece, imagination itself is 
baffled in any attempt at a rapid flight ; it is fascinated and 
brought down to the ground, as birds are said to be by the 
bright eyes of some serpents ; and then it is surrounded, 
enthralled, and bemazed, by an infinity of spectres, returned 
as from Tartarus and Elysium, to haunt every region, track, 
and ruin. It is no easy matter to make an expeditious pro- 
gress through such an empire of captivating associations, 
antique solemnities, mysteries, muses, and splendours of 
Nature, with any guide ; but the difficulty is considerably 
increased in the company of ^ our author. We sufier a 
perpetual incubus; the potencies of the Chaldean are so 
strong upon him, that at will, or even involuntarily, he fixes 
us to stones, or in caves, or in tombs, or on mountain 
summits, at the mercy of endless companies and flights of 
ideal shapes. 
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THE IDEAL FORMS OF AET * 

There is a mixture of gratification and mortification in 
looking at such human forms as some of those in this work. 
It is fiattering to see what the human lineaments are capable 
of ; but considerably mortifying to observe the palpable fact, 
that the human visage has not actually happened, in one 
instance in millions, if in any instance, to realize the high 
ideal form of dignity or of grace. It is really a very marvel- 
lous thing to reflect on, that a beauty and a grandeur of con- 
formation which human hands have so often worked out of 
H block of stone, should most rarely or never be found in the 
living existence of that race whose form is the prototype for 
all this excellence in art ; that mah should be able to make 
images of himself of far nobler aspect than that which 
Nature ever makes him, or ever will make him, while the 
race is mortal. What may be his form on being made a 
second time from the dust, it is in vain to conjecture. If it 
wei'e supposed (but we are infinitely far from being willing 
to suppose), that the re-created and immortal bodies of good 
men will be modified to any form and lineaments analogous < 
to the present corporeal frame, it would be somewhat pleasing, 
' as relative to this anticipation, to observe the wonderful 
capabilities of these general human lineaments, as exemplified 
in the finest works of art. 

There can at the same time be no doubt that these ancient 
artists, while they aspired to and attained something superior 
to all the real objects around them, did actually behold finer 
models of the human countenance than are ordinarily to be 
found in this part of the world in the later course of time. 
Among these marbles are several purporting to be, and 
admitted by the critics in art as probably being, portraits. 
There are heads of Pericles, Hippocrates, Periander, and 
Epicurus ; and several of them, especially the last very 
dignified one, are well adapted to intimate that heads and 
visages were cast in a finer mould at that time of day than 
now. 

There are several Fauns of fine form ; but it requires no 

* A Description of the Collection of Ancient Marbles in the Biitiah 
Museums. Parts L snd IL 1812,1815. 
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small degree of classicftil perversion of teste, to take any 
strong impression of human beautj beset with tail, horns, 
and pointed ears : the whole conception appears to us a very 
degraded part of the elegant Pagan imagination. 



THE CELTIC CONTROVERSY.* 

Sir R. Hoare commences the volume with a kind of motto 
with which he also closes it : " We speak from facts, not 
theory." 

Notwithstanding this prudent resolution, and the hope- 
lessness of the controverted questions respecting the Celtic 
race, as to their origin and the exact extent of the regions 
which they at any period occupied, he does venture a little 
on the treacherous ground. In the commencement of his 
introduction, he derives the Celts, without hesitation, from 
a Scythian origin ; whereas it is prol^ably impossible to 
ascertain their origin, either by any attempt to define 
the extent of countries occupied by them, or by an 
assumption of the entirely separate and Celtic nationality 
of people so far in the interior as Wiltshire, as con- 
tradistinguished from the Belgae, who were found by 
CflBsar in possession of the south-eastern coast. He is 
confident that this more interior population was the abso- 
lutely primary colonization ; and that its original entrance 
into the island from Gaul was at its south-west extremity. 
He says: — 

^ The progress of population may still be traced from this 
remote comer along the western shores of our island. Numerous 
remains of stone circles, cromlechs, rocking stones, and tttmnliy 
still exist in the Scilly islands, and are continued along the 
coasts of Cornwall and Dorset, to the widelv extended plains of 
Wiltshire ; all, from their rudeness, bespeaking a very ancient, 
and I may pronounce, a Celtic origin, and corresponding in a 
very striking degree with those on the opposite snores of our 
mother country, Gaul.*' 

Except as for means of unavailing controversy, we have 

* The Ancient History of South Wiltahire. By Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare,Bart. Royal folio. 1812. 
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very small obligations to the Greek and Roman writers for 
their careless, ignorant, and confused statements respecting 
the origin, distinctions, progresses, and localities of the 
ancient nations. 

TRACES OP THE ANCIENT BRITONS. 

Our author, however, very wisely ceases to " tread the 
crude consistence " of written history, and comes on ground 
of which he is manifestly the master. He observes how 
uninteresting, how nearly devoid of character, is the general 
face of the Wiltshire downs, to an uninstructed beholder. 
But by long and inquisitive and experimental attention a 
perception is acquired, to which this blank surface presents 
itself marked wfth innumerable traces and signs of most 
striking import; and that exclusive of the tumuli which 
are so palpable to the most ordinary observation. 

"In traversing the extensive downs our attention is con- 
tinually arrested by the works of the ancient Britons ; strong 
fortresses, circles, barrows, and other inequalities of the ground. 
Whoever has studied attentively the formation of our chalk 
hiUs will observe that all maiden downs, by which I mean all 
land' untouched by the plough, bear a most even and smooth 
surfisice; and wherever we find the appearance of that surface 
altered by excavations and other irregularities, we may there 
look, with a prospect of succes$i, for the habitations of the 
Britons ; and especially if the herbage is of a more verdant hue, 
and the soil thrown up by the moles of a blacker tint. There, 
on turning up the soil, will be found convincing proofe of 
ancient residence, such as animal bones, pottery, brick tiles, and 
coins of the lower empire. Such are the certain indicia which 
have led us to the discovery of numerous British towns and 
settlements." 

CLASSIFICATION OP BARROWS. 

Our author's long attention to barrows has enabled him 
to form a classification, of twelve distinctions'. He denomi- 
nates them: long barrow, of two classes — bowl barrow — bell 
barrow — druid barrow, of four classes — pond barrow — twin 
barrow cone barrow — and broad barrow. It seems there 
would be an exception or two to the general rule that these 
exterior forms supply no index of the specific nature of the 
contents. In the Pond Barrow, indeed. Sir Richard never 
found any sepulchral remains; and it is as unaccountable, as to 
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its use, as it is singalar in form : "It differs totally from all the 
others, and resembles an excavation made ibr a pond ; it is 
circular, and formed with the greatest exactness ; having no 
protuberance within the area, which is perfectly level." A 
succession of experiments on the Long Barrows, which 
surpass all the other classes in magnitude, had so uniform a 
result, that after awhile he passed them by in his exploring 
operations : — 

" They differ very materially from the circular barrows in 
their contents, for we have never found any brass weapons or 
trinkets deposited with the dead, nor the primary interment 
deposited within the funeral urn. With a very few exceptions, 
we have always found skeletons on the floor of the barrow, 
and at the broad end, lying in a confused and irregular manner, 
and near one or more circular cists cut in the native chalk, 
and generally covered with a pile of stones or flints. In other 
parts of the tumulus we have found stags' horns, fragments 
of the rudest British pottery, and interments of burnt bones 
near the top. These indicia attest the high antiquity of the long 
barrows." 

LONG BARROWS OF HIGH ANTIQUITY. 

We transcribe the account of a second experiment on 
Gorton Long Barrow, which, even after encroachments on 
both sides by the plough, measures two hundred and sixteen 
feet long, and twenty-five broad, its highest elevation being 
nine feet : — 

" After clearing away the earth, near the eastern extremity, 
for fhe depth of two feet, he came to a large stone, which 
required the strength of three men to lift out. This proved 
to be the top of a pyramid of loose flints, marl stones, &c., which 
became wider near the bottom, where the base of the ridge 
measured more than twenty feet in length, and about ten feet 
in width. Beneath this ridge were found eight skeletons, lying 
promiscuously in various directions. Seven of them were 
adults, the eighth a child ; they had been deposited on the floor 
of the barrow, between two excavations in the native soil, of an 
oval form, and seven feet apart. These oval cists or pits were 
about four feet long, and two and a half deep; they were cut in 
the chalk, and, with the skeletons, were covered with a pyramid 
of flints and stones.'' 

Of the so-called Druid Barrows (a denomination given to 
them by Dr. Stukeley), his opinion is, that they were 
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appropriated to females, ^< because in most instances thej 
have been found to contain diminutive articles, such as small 
cups, small lance-heads, amber, jet^ and glass beads.** 

BUBNINa BODIES A REFINEMENT ON SIMPLE BURIAL. 

The modes and circumstances of the funeral deposits are 
exceedingly various. The grand difference is that of crema- 
tion and interment of the body entire. The simpler mode of 
burying entire was unquestionably man's earliest manner of 
8epai*ating and concealing the dead from the living; but our 
author found innumerable proofs that both modes were in use 
at once at a very ancient period of British sepulture. He found 
the skeletons of some bodies which had been placed with the 
legs gathered up towards the thighs; these he judges, from 
a consideration of circumstances, to be examples of the 
primitive mode of disposing the dead. 

The interments entire were far exceeded in number by 
the cremations. The burnt bones were often found simply 
deposited on the floor, that is, on the original surface of the 
ground previously to the raising of the tumulus ; sometimes 
in the cist, that is, the grave dug below that surface, of 
various forms and depths, often circular and only a foot or 
two deep. Sometimes they were in an urn of rude earthen- 
ware, and sometimes placed on the ground with such an 
urn inverted over them. Quantities of ashes and charred 
wood were generally near them, and not unfrequently inter- 
mingled with them. In the minute circumstances attending 
these deposits, there were many diversities, perhaps caprices. 
In two instances the ashes were deposited within the urn, 
and the interment of bones in the cist. In one barrow there 
was a large urn and ^ considerable number of cists without 
interment. '' Can we suppose," says Sir Richard, " that the 
Britons entertained the same ideas as the Greeks and 
Romans, who erected to the memory of those whose bodies 
could not be found, a tumulus honoraritts, or cenotaphium^ 
from a superstitious notion that the soul could not otherwise 
rest?" 

DEEP GRAVES OF THE / NCIENT BRITONS. 

The peculiarity and excess of ancient zeal manifested in 
very extraordinary instances, to secure a profound and 6ter« 
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nal quiet to a dead friend, was met and rivalled by a pro- 
portionate excess of excitement in the curiosity of the modem 
detector ; the inquisitive feeling became every moment more 
intense, in proportion to the greater remoteness of the 
concealed object :— 

" At the depth of deuen feet, after the very laborious removal 
of an immense quantity of flints, we discovered a skeleton of 
large proportions, lying north-east by south-west, on its left side, 
with both legs gathered up, according to the most ancient and 
primitive usage. Near its side was deposited a most beautiful 
brazen dagger, that had been gilt, and protected by a wooden 
scabbard, some part of which was still seen adhering to it ; also 
a large and a small ornament of jet, perforated with two holes 
for suspension. Near the thigh-bone was another ornament of 
jet, resembling a pulley, four very perfect arrow -heads of flint, as 
well as some pieces of flint chipped and prepared for similar 
weapons, and a small brass piu. A fine urn, probably the 
drinking cup, lay broken at the feet of this British hero." 

The quality of the weapons, in point of material, leaves no 
doubt of this interment being anterior to the Roman invasion; 
but the workmanship of the dagger, by the description, would 
seem to indicate something superior in art to any probable 
attainments of the very earliest period. Mr. Bowles, indeed, 
in a poem on the subject, makes this dagger to be the gift of 
** kings of distant ocean." 

TUMULI OF FEMALE BRITONS OF RANK. 

Among the burnt bones in another tumulus — 

" Were found upwards of forty amber beads of various forms 
and sizes, some of jet, others of the vitrified sort called pulley- 
beads, and two of horn. Besides these articles, was a very 
curious ornament of amber, consisting of six separate pieces 
which, when strung together, formed a decorative part of the 
Briton's dress. There were also the fragments of a small orna- 
mented cup, and a little brass pin. From the nature and size 
of the articles found in this barrow, we may rationally conclude 
it contained the relics of some distinguished female." 

Sets of beads which appeared to have been strung for 
necklaces, were repeatedly found : with one interment there 
were no less than " forty-eight beads, sixteen of which were 
of green and blue opaque glass, of a long shape, and notched 
between, so as to resemble a string of beads ; five were of 
cannel coal or jet ; and the remaining twenty-seven were of 
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red amber ; the whole forming a most beautiful necklace, 
and such as a British female would not in these modern days 
of good taste and elegance disdain to wear." One inter- 
ment combined weapons of war with such trinkets as Sir 
Richard judges to be indicative of a female ; and he, there- 
fore, confers on this supposed British fair the denomination 
of amazon. 

TUMULI OF HUKT£BS AND WARRIORS. 

So much, of the apparatus of war was found with the 
human relics in some of the barrows, as to indicate unequi- 
vocally the resting place of some distinguished inflicter of 
death, himself possibly the victim of the illustrious trade. 

The "mighty hunter*' was conspicuous by the memorials 
found in others, of the investigation of one of which we tran- 
scribe the account : — 

" The first object that attracted our attention, was the skele- 
ton of a small dog, deposited in the soil, three feet from the 
surface ; at the depth of eight feet ten inches, we came to the 
bottom of the barrow, and discovered the following very perfect 
interment collected on a level floor. The body of the deceased 
had been burned, and the bones and ashes had been piled up in 
a small heap, which was surrounded by a circular wreath of 
horns of the red deer, within which, and amidst the ashes, were 
five beautitul arrow-heads, cut of flint, and a small red pebble. 
Thus we most clearly see the profession of the Briton here 
interred. In the flint arrow-heads we recognise his fatal imple- 
ments of destruction ; in the stags' horns we see the victims of 
his skill as a hunter ; and the bones of the dog deposited in the 
same grave, and above those of his master, commemorate his 
faithftd attendant in the chase, and perhaps his unfortunate 
victim in death." 

In digging another — " the workmen threw out the bones 
of several dogs, and some of deer, and on the floor found a 
human skeleton, which had been originally interred from 
north to south ; but displaced by a later interment of burned 
bones." 

ANCIENT BEUTISH POTTERY. 

A large proportion of the tumuli contain funeral urns, of 
baked clay, some of them of rude shape, and unornamented; 
but many of them ornamented, and of a shape evincing some 
slight conception of elegance. The embellishments were 
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effected while the clay remained soft, with a sharp instru- 
ment, vrith which were cut and dotted round the urn gir- 
dles of spots, and Vandyke or other patterns, worked with 
considerable regularity, and some of them requiring so many 
applications of the tool as to challenge our admiration of the 
quickness of hand which could finish them before the clay 
became dry. The sLees are extremely various ; the largest 
ever found by our author is twenty-two and a half inches 
high, and fifteen inches diameter at the top ; it has rude 
embossings round the brim, and in lines from the top to the 
bottom : — 

'* Though we are informed by Strabo, that pottery was one of 
the articles of barter between the Biitons and the PhcBnicians, 
I cannot persuade myself that any of the vases found in our 
Wiltshire tumuli could have been transported thither from so 
civilized a region. They are composed of very coarse materials, 
and so imperfectly baked, that some of them taken entire out of 
a barrow, have shivered into a thousand pieces by the mere 
action of the atmosphere upon it. They were probably 
baked either in the sun or the fire of the funeral pile. Such, 
without exception, have been the urns found in our barrows ; 
all claiming a rude and remote British origin. After the con- 
quest of our island by the Romans, a new species of pottery was 
introduced among the Britons, beautifully moulded, finely 
glazed, and richly ornamented ; numerous fragments of which 
are to be found in the villages of the Bomanized Britons, but not 
the smallest morsel in any of the Wiltshire tumuli we have opened. 
The extreme rudeness of our sepulchral urns, as well as the 
articles deposited within our barrows, evidently prove their 
very high antiquity, and mark them of an era prior to the Roman 
invasion." 

The small vessels, properly called by our author drinking 
cups, were found in considerable number, and with much 
variety of form and decoration ; in both of which respects 
sevend of them are really beautiful. Many of them are 
quite diminutive ; and very few are of a capacity at all 
adapted to the high style of conviviality. They are but very 
rarely, we think, of equal dimensions with that favourite 
kind of drinking cups, which awaited the Scandinavian 
heroes after de^th, in the Hall of Odin. These vessels were 
placed indifferently, near the head or the feet of the person 
entombed. One solitary inst^ince has occurred of a lid to one 
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of these vessels. The art of turning was unknown to the 
fabricators of this earthenware ; they are all moulded by the 
hand, and, of course, have very seldom a perfect and sym- 
metrical regularity of shape. There is another class of 
vessels, of shallower and flatter form, with perforations ; 
these our author has denominated incense cups, as deeming it 
probable from these perforations, and from the extreme 
smoky blackness observed on some of them, that they might 
have been suspended with some substance which was to 
melt into the funeral fire. 

A very large proportion of these vessels were found 
broken, from the superincumbent weight ; and some of those 
that remained entire, could not, by any care, be removed 
whole from their ancient position. 

TUMTLUS OP AN ANCIENT WARRIOR. 

In the sepulchral tumulus of an ancient warrior, the 
skeleton extended at full length, was found, together with 
a large cone of iron, which formed the umbo of a shield, 
and was certainly affixed to wood, some of which still 
adhered to it. Near it were found two studs plated with 
silver, another small piece of the same metal, and a buckle 
and clasp of brass ; all, most probably, appertaining to the 
shield. Besides the above articles, this warrior had a 
variety of iron arms buried with him, viz., a two-edged 
sword, two feet six inches long, and one and three 
quarters wide ; a knife three inches long ; a spear head, 
eleven inches long, and one and a half wide, and another 
six and a half long, and one and a quarter wide. 

IRON NOT FOUND IN THE MOST ANCIENT TUMULI. 

Iron in the funeral deposits, is the decided constant evi« 
dence of an age subsequent to the highest British antiquity, 
that metal being never found in those interments which have 
the most unequivocally primitive signs ; for instance, never 
by the side of those skeletons which have the lower extremi- 
ties drawn up. Nevertheless, these interments with iron, if 
not remote from the coast, may be of an age preceding that 
of Csesar, since he mentions that the inhabitants of the 
" maritime regions," had a little of this metal among them. 
We should not forj^et to notice that in several of the inter- 
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ments bearing characters of the highest antiquity, small 
pieces of pure gold were found» constituting ornaments of 
various forms. Several of them were met with in the grave 
of a skeleton with the limbs gathered up. 

SEPULCHRAL ORNAMENTS. 

Two of the richest deposits that were brought to light in 
the whole series of researches, were in barrows of the, Nor- 
manton group, in the district of Amesbury. One of them 
was the funeral accompaniment of a large-built skeleton, 
whose thigh-bone measured twenty inches. Besides a shield, 
and a variety of weapons, implements, and ornaments, there 
was a plate of gold, of the dimensions of seven inches by six, 
lined with wood, placed on the breast of the hero, the same 
situation which it probably held when he was alive. It was 
marked with indented lines, cheques, and zig-zags, form- 
ing lozenge within lozenge, diminishing gradually towards 
the centre. But even this portion of the panoply was less 
ornate than another of the articles — the handle of a dagger, 
studded with thousands of gold rivets as minute as the points 
of ordinary pins would be if cut off at the length of the 
eighth of an inch. These are driven into the wood perfectly 
close together, but at the same time in such an arrangement 
as to form beautiful zig-zag or Vandyke patterns. A good 
portion of the handle retained entire this elegant enchase- 
ment ; but from spaces of it the pins had faUen off, and 
were found mixed with the mould. Sir Bichard pronounces 
this refinement of ancient art to excel anything previously 
found, and to be, both in design and execution, such as 
^* could not be surpassed (if indeed equalled) by the ablest 
workmen of modem times." 

Among the equipments of gentler order were several times 
found neatly made tweezers of ivory, and often rings and 
bracelets of various materials. A considerable number of 
.articles occurred of which the use could not be even con- 
jectured. One specimen was met with of the beads called 
adder-stones, which are recorded to have been held in great 
value among the Britons, either as objects of superstition, 
or insignia of distinction. 

Among a number of little beads lying near the neck of a 
female skeleton, was a circular clasp of brass on which was 
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cut or stamped a rude imitation of the human face. This is 
noted as a very remarkable object, being the solitary instance 
of any such attempt having occurred in the investigation of 
barrows. Even this, inartificial as it is, was too much for 
the genius of the primitive age ; for some corroded remains 
of iron articles in the deposit indicated a later period of 
antiquitj, 

INDICATIONS OP PBIlfEVAL VILLAGES. 

It has been already stated, that the signs which betray the 
primeiyal villages, are slight irregular mounds and cavities; and 
a richer appearance of the v^^tation, springing from a darker 
mould : signs which seldom fail to be confirmed on digging, 
by quantities of bones not human, broken earthenware of the 
ancient British kind, the finer Roman pottery, and some 
Roman coins. Our indefatigable chorographer has noted 
.many of these now solitary seats of ancient society ; but he 
^avails himself of one which he examined on Knock Down, in 
the district of Heytesbury, and which he describes as exhibit- 
ing the characteristic features with peculiar clearness* 

Bin>8 HABITATIONS OF ANCIENT BBITONS. ^ 

** We have undoubted proo&, from history and from existing 
remains, that the earliest habitations were pits or slight excava- 
tions in the ground, covered and protected from the inclemency 
of the weather by boughs of trees and sods of turf. The hiffh 
grounds were pointed out by nature, as the fittest for these eany 
settlements, being leas encumbered with wood, and affording a 
better pasture to the numerous flocks and herds, from which the 
erratic tribes of the first ooloniats drew their means of subsis- 
tence ; but after the conquest of our island by the Bomana, 
when, by means of their enlightened knowledge, society became 
more civilized, the Britons beffan to quit the elevated ridge of 
chalk hills, and seek more weltered and desirable situations. 
At first we find them removed into the sandy vales immediately 
bordering on the chalk hills ; and at a later period, when the 
improved state of society under the Romans ensured them 
security, the valleys were cleared of wood, and towns and vil- 
lages were erected in the plains near rivers, which, after the 
departure of the Romans, became the residence of the Saxons. 
But a considerable period must have elapsed before these im- 
portant changes took place ; for on our bleakest hills we find the 
luxuries of the Romans introduced into the British settlements, 
flues, hypocausts; stuccoed and painted walls, &&, &c. Yet not 
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a single inscription has ever been discovered in any one of 
these British villages, that can throw any positive light on the 
era in which they nourished or were deserted for a less exposed 
climate." 

*' The site of these villages (two, on Knook Down) is decidedly 
marked by great cavities and irregularities of the ground, and 
by a black soil. When the moles were more abundant, numerous 
coins were constantly thrown up by them, as well as fragments 
of pottery of different species. On digging in these excavations 
we find Uie coarse British pottery, and lumost every species of 
what has been called Boman pottery, but which I conceive to 
have been manufactured by the Britons from Boman models ; 
alaofUftUcBf and rings of brass worn as armUloe or bracelets, flat- 
headed iron nails, hinges of doors, locks, and keys, and a variety 
of Boman coins, of which the small brass of the Lower Empire 
are the most numerous." 



8T0NEBENGB. 

An ample share of attention is given to that grand but 
enigmatical phenomenon, Stonehenge» Sir Richard states 
fairly and fully the various theories, if they may be so denomi- 
nated, and the monkish legends, respecting the origin and 
design of this mysterious structure. And it is really curious 
to see with what confidence, and, in some instances, with 
what palpable deficiency of even the attainaUe information^ 
ingenious or learned men have been capable of pronouncing 
on the subject. The plan which Shr Richard judges to be 
the most accurate, was published by Dr. Smith, in 1771, in 
a work in which Stonehenge is maintained to have ^ been 
erected by the Druids for observing the motions of the 
heavenly bodies.** This plan differs but slightly from that 
of Dr. Stukeley, for whose discriminating judgment, and 
industry in research, our author testifies the greatest possible 
respect, considering his work as far more valuable than all 
others on the subject 

It should seem that Stukeley was the first detector of a cir- 
cumstance which alone was sufficient to put several of the 
theories to flight, namely, that in the baiTOws in the vicinity 
there are chippings of stone of identical qualities with tlie 
stones of the structure (of one of which qualities there are no 
stones found elsewhere in Wiltshire), and therefore clearly 
showing whence they came. Such chippings repeatedly 
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occurred in onr author's excavations in the neighbonrhoocL 
This proof of the priority, in time, of the strnctare to the 
tumuH, combined with the proofs supplied by the primitive 
characteristics of the interments, that the tumuli are more 
ancient than the Roman period, makes an instant end of no 
small share of vain speculation, and at one sweep clears the 
view all the way up to the British period ; but then it closes 
in utter and final darkness. 

Our author is extremely cautious of speculating on the 
design of this mysterious monument. He does not even, 
with any confidence, associate its origin and uses with 
Druidism, though he sometimes employs the denomination 
of Temple. Some of the acutest of our recent investigators 
of Celtic and Druidical history have shown, that even if 
Druidism was ever established in the part of Britain where 
Stonehenge remains, there is no evidence that the horrid 
solemnities of that superstition were perpetrated in structures 
of stone. Dark groves are uniformly represented as its 
temples; and.it is justly remarked that the locality and 
vicinity of Stonehenge, afford no traces or traditions of 
having ever been overshadowed with the gloom of deep 
forests of oak. Af]ter all the learning, enthusiasm, ingenuity, 
and confident opinion, of which this colossal circle, this 
^' Chorea Gigantum " has been the subject, and after the 
important and interesting process also of excavations in the 
surrounding tumuli, we must submit to acknowledge, that 
though this grand array of rocks must have constituted an 
object and a place of the highest imaginable importance to 
the Britons, we have absolutely no means of deciding what 
it was that was done in its adytum or precincts ; no means 
of knowing whether the scene now so solitary and silent, but 
once probably animated at some seasons with a vast assem- 
blage of wild and inspirited countenances, was the grand court 
of barbarian judicature, or was the central imperial seat of 
a gloomy superstition, or drew the multitudes to the solemni- 
ties of both these national concerns. 

Our author thinks — and we agree with him — that the 
two circles of smaller uprights are a later addition, foreign 
to the primary plan ; they spoil its noble simplicity, and they 
are of a quite different kind of stone. The matter of taste 
is made extremely clear in an engraved view which is given 
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of the structure as it probably looked when complete in its 
grand exterior circle, and its exterior oval of still more 
majestic trilithons. 



TIMBUCTOO.* 

All the inquisitive imaginations in Europe were longing, 
and till lately almost despairing, to have the prospect opened 
across the vast African deserts as far as Timbuctoo. Con- 
jecture, speculation, legends, had accumulated through 
centuries, concerning that city and its precincts, and 
the formidable intervening tracts. While such are the 
fancies and wishes of a curious and restless ignorance, 
and while possibilities are weighing, and enterprises 
planning, there is thrown on the African coast a common 
sailor, who can neither write nor read, who had never 
heard the name of Timbuctoo, and who is nearly stripped 
of his clothes by barbarians as soon as he comes to 
land. This man, thus unfurnished with any one terrestrial 
thing for the purposes of enterprise and geographical dis- 
covery but the limbs and organs of which his person is 
composed, accomplishes what no man of the Christian name 
ever before accomplished, however commissioned or pro- 
vided — however ardent or brave. He traverses the hideous 
region very far towards its centre; resides a number of 
months, sometimes in royal society, at Timbuctoo ; has the 
intimate inspection of Mahometan and Pagan manners and 
character ; and after several years spent at various positions 
in the fiery desert, comes as a ragged beggar into London, 
and by the merest chance falls into the company of some of 
the most learned, philosophic, and powerful persons of that 
metropolis, to whom he describes what no other individual 
in the civilised world could have described, authoritatively 
compelling at length their reluctant belief that the far-famed 

* The NamtiTe of Robert Adami, a Sailor, who was wrecked on the 
Western Coast of Africa, in the year 1810 ; was detained three years iu 
81ayeiy by the Arabs of the Great Desert, and resided several months 
in the CII7 of Timbuctoo (edited by Joseph Dupuis, British Vioe-Consul 
atMogadore). 4to. 1S10. 
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Timbuctoo is an accamulation of mad-bats^ the royal palace 
being the mud-hut-in-chie£ Nor was the fact that this citj 
19 the seat of a Negro, instead of a Mahometan governmenty 
the point in which his evidence had the least force of pre- 
possession to overcome. 

ADVENTURES ON THE VTESTERN COAST OF AFRICA. 

Adams sailed in June, 1810, from New York, in the 
Charles, a merchantman, bound to Gibraltar, whence she 
made a voyage down the western coast of Africa, and was, in 
October, wrecked, in consequence of the ignorance of the 
captain, on a low sandy beach, at a spot named £1 Grazie, 
judged to be about the 22nd degree of north latitude, or four 
iiundred miles north of the Senegal. All on board, about 
ten men, escaped to land ; but it was to fall immediately 
into the power of forty or fifty Moors, who were fishing at 
the place. Without a moment's delay began a series of 
indignities and hardships which stimulated the captain's rage 
and despair to a deportment so hostile and provoking to 
these barbarians, that in less than ten days he became a victim 
to their resentment, — a fate which he made no efibrt, and 
even appeared to have no wish, to avoid. The prisoners were 
divided among the captors, one party of whom had for their 
share Adams and two others, who^ just a fortnight after they 
had been in the state of free citizens of the only real republic 
(America) on earth, found themselves constituting a portion 
of the goods and chattels of a gang of the vilest barbarians^ 
and obsequiously attending them in a march over burning 
sands, — to what termination or fate they must patiently wait 
to see. The direction was a little to the south of eastward, 
and they proceeded thirty days without seeing a human 
being, or, which was much worse, any such thing as a 
spring, or pool, or puddle of water. They ended their walk 
for the present at the village or camp of their owners^ con* 
sisting of thirty or forty tents, at a pool of water. Here 
they were soon joined by another of their ship's crew, and a 
Portuguese youth, and they were all set to tend goats and 
sheep ; but they were soon separated, and two of them taken 
away by some of the Moors in a northerly direction. 

Adams and the Portuguese were made to accompany their 
lords in an expedition to a place named Sondennj, to catch. 
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n^roes for slaves. Their sufferings from disappointment of 
finding water at the halting station in this long march, and 
their patience in lurking, concealed a whole week among the 
hills and bushes about the Negro village, lying in wait for 
the inhabitants, were compensated by the lucky opportunity 
of seizing upon a woman with a child in her arms, and two 
children (boys) whom they found walking in the evening 
near the town. They doubtless lauded the Prophet for this 
Commencement and omen of their good fortune, and wisely 
determined to await the sequel It was at hand ; and may 
such sequel always follow such beginning : — 

** During the next four or five days the party remained con- 
cealed, when one evening, as thev were all lying on the ground, 
a large party of negroes, consisting of forty or fifty men, made 
their appearance, armed with daggers and bows, who surrounded 
and took them all prisoners, wi^ut the least resistance being 
attempted^ and carried them into the town ; tying the hands of 
some, and driving the whole party before them. During the 
night, above one hundred nesroes kept watch over them. Next 
day they were taken before the governor, or chief person, named 
Mahamoud, a remarkably ugly Negro, who ordered that they 
should all be imprisoned. The place of confinement was a mere 
mud wall, about six feet hish, from which they might readily 
have escaped, though strong^ guarded, if the Moors had been 
enterprising ; but thev were a cowardly set. Here they were 
kept three or four days, for the purpose, as it afterwards 
appeared, of being sent forward to Timbuetoo, which Adamq 
concluded to be the residence of the king of the country.'* 

Thus our forced adventurer was fairly on the king's high 
road to Timbuetoo, under the perfect safeguard of a strong 
escort, little dreaming of the fame of this city in Europe, or 
of the passionate desire to obtain a sight of it, which had 
infiamed more enlightened spirits. A great proportion of 
his late captors and masters had their final earthly reckoning 
to pay on the road. Several of them attempted to escape : — 

«In consequence, after a short consultation, fourteen were 
put to death, Dy being beheaded at a small village at which they 
then arrived ; and as a terror to the rest, the head of one of 
them was hung round the neck of a camel for three days, until 
it became so putrid that they were obliged to remove it'"^ 

On the arrival at the city, the Europeans were imme- 
diately distinguished from the Moors, as objects at once of 
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attention and indulgence. The King ordered the Moors 
into prison, but treated Adams and the Portuguese boy as 
curiosities, taking them to his house, where thej remained 
daring the residence at Timbuctoo. 

" For some time after their arrival, the Queen and her female 
attendants use to sit and look at Adams and his companion for 
hours together. She treated them with great kindness, and at 
the first interview offered them some bread baked under ashes.** 

" The King and Queen, the former of whom was named 
WooUo, the fiitter Fatima, wer6 very old grey-headed people. 
The Queen was extremely fat. Her dress was of blue nankeen, 
edged with ffold-lace round the bosom and on the shoulder, and 
having a belt or stripe of the same material half way down the 
dress, which came only a few inches below the knees." 

The dress, Adams says, does not at all suffice for the 
original purpose of dress ; but that is no reason for 
neglecting the other purpose, of embellishment^ for which it 
seems to be oftener studied : — 

" Besides the blue nankeen turban, worn only upon occasions 
of ceremony, or when she walked out, the Queen had her hair 
stuck full of bone ornaments of a square shape about the size 
of dice, extremely white ; she had large gold hoop ear-rings, and 
many necklaces, some of them of gold, the others of b^ids, of 
various colours." 

There is something remarkably familiar and paternal — 
something extremely contrasted with the stately and sullen 
distance of Turkish and other oriental tyrants, in the 
manner in which the King receives the homage of his 
subjects : — 

<' When he walked throush the town, he was generally a little 
in advance of his party. Sis subjects saluted him by inclina^ 
tions of the head and body ; or by touching his head with their 
hands and then kissing their hands. When he received his 
subjects in his palace, it was his custom to sit on the ground, 
and their mode of saluting him on such occasions was by kisedng 
his head." 

Nor does the style of the royal mansion appear intended 
to overwhelm the imaginations of the good citizens : — 

" The King*s house, or palace, which is built of clay and grass 
(not whitewashed), consists of eight or ten small rooms on the 
ground floor ; and is surrounded by a wall of the same 
materials, against part of which the house is built. The space 
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Within the wall ifi about half an acre. Whenever a trader 
arriyes, he is required to bring his merchandise into this space 
for the inspection of the King, for the purpose, Adams thinks, 
(but it is not certain), of duties being charged upon it. The 
King's attendants, who are with him aU the day, generally con- 
sist of about thirty persons, several of whom are armed with 
daggers, and bows and arrows, Adams does not know if he 
had any family. 

'* In a store-room of the King's house, Adams observed about 
twenty muskets, appai*ently of French manu&cture, one of them 
double-barrelled ; but he never saw them made use of." 

Timbuctoo is on a level plain, with a river, which Adams 
names La Mar Zarah, running almost close to it on the 
south-east side. Any river here becomes an object of con- 
siderable curiosity, from the very great interest which so 
many causes have concurred to fix on the Niger, which is 
uniformly reported to pass near this city, in its progress to 
a region where it has hitherto defied, but we trust will not 
long be permitted to defy, all European inquiry. The La 
Mar Zarah fiows in a direction from the north-east to the 
south-west, according to the best of Adams's recollection, and 
therefore must somewhere, at no very great distance, fall 
* into the Niger, perhaps at the place which, under the name 
of Kabra, has been spoken of as the port of Timbuctoo, 
twelve miles from the city. But if the distance be no more 
than that to the Niger, it appears somewhat unaccountable 
that Adams should not have heard of so important and 
magnificent a stream in terms too strong to be easily forgotten* 

SULPHX7B MOUNTAINS. 

His excursions to the south of the city did not reach 
beyond some mountains, at two or three miles' distance, to 
which his curiosity was attracted by an appearance of fire 
which he sometimes saw there in the night, and where he 
^ found a considerable quantity of sulphur, which the natives 
eollected. The only use to which he has seen them apply 
this mineral, was to mix it with a substance, which, in black 
lumps, looked like opium, for the purpose of making a 
liquid into which they dipped the heads of their arrows." 
The editor judges this black poisonous substance to be the 
same as that described by Park as in use among the 
Mandingoes, a preparation obtained by boiling the leaves of 
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a shrub called hoomcL* Adams witnessed the effect of it in 
the instance of a huge wild elephant, which being woanded 
in the shoulder with a slight poisoned arrow, was found 
three days afterwards Ijing on the ground in a dying state. 
But, what a slow power of destruction is this, in comparison 
with what has been described of a poison called wouraUy 
prepared by a tribe of the Indians of South America. 

DESCRIPTION OF TDIBnCTOO. 

Nothing could move our obstinate matter-of-fact vagrant 
to transform Timbuctoo into a magnificent imperial city* 

^ It appeared to him to cover as much ground as Lisbon. He 
is unable to give any idea of the number of its inhabitants ; but 
as the houses are not built in streets, or with any regularity, its 
population, compared with that of European towns, is by no 
means in proportion to its size. It has no walla, nor any&ing 
resembling fortification. The houses are square, built of sticks, 
day, and grass, with flat roofis of the same materiala The 
rooms are Si on the around floor, and are without any article of 
furniture, except earuien jars, wooden bowls, and mats made of 
grass, on which the people sleep. He did not observe any 
houses, or any other buildmgs, constructed of stone.*' 

There appear to be no wells in the place; the people* 
therefore drink the water of the river, which is a little 
brackish. The chief articles of sustenance are rice and 
guinea-corn, which latter production grows ''five or six 
feet high, with a bushy head as large as a pint bottle, the 
grain being of the size of a mustard seed, of which each 
head contains about a double handful." It makes a fare 
sufficiently homely, even when, in preparing it for the King 
and Queen, they sometimes use butter, produced from goats' 
milk, which though soft, and mixed with hair, appeared to 
be considered a great dainty. In eating it, their Majesties, 
like their subjects, make use of their fingers, ''having 
neither knives, forks, nor spoons." There are some supple- 
mentary and more dainty edibles ; several sorts of fish» 
cocoa-nuts, dates, figs, pine-apples, carrots, tumipsi sweet 
potatoes, and cabbages. The principal animal food is goats' 
flesh ; an agreeable meal is sometimes made on that of 
ostriches. 

BUTTERINa THE SKUf. 

" The natives of Timbuctoo are a stout^ healthy race« and are 
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seldom sick, although thej expose themselves by lying out in 
the snn at midday, when the heat is almost insupportaole to a 
white man. It is the nniyersal practice of both sexes to grease 
themselves all over with batter produced from goats' milk, 
which makes the skin smooth. This is usually renewed every 
day ; when neglected, the skin becomes rough, greyish, and 
extremely ugly. They usually sleep under cover at night ; but 
sometimes, in the hottest weather, they will lie exposed to the 
night air, with little or no covering, notwithstandmg^ that the 
fog which rises from the river descends like dew, and, in fact^ at 
that season, supplies the want of rain." 

Adams bears strong testimony, and it is corroborated by 
the information acquired by Mr. Dupuis, to the mildness and 
humanity of the people of this city, and of the Negroes of 
Soudan in general. In this respect these pagans appear 
strikingly contrasted with everything that has been poisoned 
with the detestable superstition of Islam. 

The criminal law, if the will of the monarch, acting 
according to a settled usage, may be so denominated, is more 
lenient perhaps than that of any other nation : — 

TIMBUCTOO CUSTOM OF SELLING CRIMINALS. 

''Adams never saw any individual put to death at Tim- 
buctoo, the punishment for heavy offences being slavery ; for 
slighter misaemeanours the offenders are punished by being 
beaten with a stick ; but in no case is this punishment very 
severe, seldom exceeding two dozen blows with a stick the 
thickness of a small walking cane.** 

It is very true, as the editor remarks, that some deduction 
from the attribute of mercy in this legal institution, may 
justly be made on account of commercial interest, it being 
more profitable to the government to sell a criminal than to 
put him to death ; this consideration of gain and loss has a 
restraining force even upon the ferocious malignity and 
fanatidam of the Moors and Arabs, insomuch that in several 
instances it saved Adams's own life. Still it will be 
acknowledged, that the observation does not altogether 
neutralize the ascription of leniency to the criminal law of 
Timbuctoo. when it is stated, that only iwelve criminals 
were condemned to slavery during the six months of 
Adams's residence there. Their offences were '' poisoningt 
theft, and refusing to join a party sent out to procure slaves 
in foreign countries." 
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PREDATOBT EXCURSIONS FOB SLATES. 

The capture and barter of slaves seem to form a promi- 
nent feature- in the political economy of this mildest of the 
African nations : — 

" About once a month, a party of a hundred or more armed 
men marched out to procure slaves. These armed parties were 
all on foot except tne officers ; they were usually absent from 
one week to a month, and at times brought in considerable 
numbers. The slaves were generally a different race of people 
fix)m those of Timbuctoo, and differently clothed, their dress 
being for the most part of coarse white linen or cotton. He 
once saw among them a woman who had her teeth filed 
round, he supposes by way of ornament; and as they were 
very long they resembled crow-quills. The greatest number 
of slaves that he recollects to have been brought in at cue 
time was about twenty, and these he was mformed were 
from the place called Bambarra, lying to the southward and 
Westward of Timbuctoo; which he understood to be the 
country whither the aforesaid parties generally went in 
quest of them. The slaves thus brought- in were chiefly 
women and children, who, after being detained a day or two 
at the King's house, were sent away to other parts for sale. 
The returns for them consisted of blue nankeens, blankets, 
barley, tobacco, and sometimes gunpowder. This latter article 
appeared to be more valuable than gold, of which double the 
weight was given in barter for gunpowder. Their manner of 
preserving it was in skins. It was, however, never used at 
Timbuctoo except as an article of trade.*' 

ADAMS RANSOMED BT THE MOOBS. 

At length a party of Moors arrived to ransom those of 
their fellow-believers who had been taken as prisoners to 
Timbuctoo with the sailor. It was accomplished, though 
with difficulty ; and he also, and the Portuguese youth, were 
ransomed, that is to say, bought as slaves destined to pass 
through several transfers, and endure a tedious and cruel 
captivity. A prodigious length of march, for some days to 
the north-east, afterwards to the north-west, over the sandy 
desert, in which they all suffered the severest toil and 
deprivation, brought them (or rather some of them, for 
several of the Moors, who had been weakened by their 
imprisonment, perished by the way) to a village named 
Woled Dieim, inhabited entirely by Moors, who, from 
their dress, manners, and general appearance, seemed to be 
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of the same tribe as those of the encampment to which 
Adams had been conveyed from £1 Gazie. Here the two 
Europeans were employed in tending goats and sheep^ 
8u€ering much from exposure to the intense heat, and hard 
usage. The master, named Hamet Laubed, had at first held 
out the hope that his slave should be taken to Mogadore to 
be ransomed ; but after nearly a year had been consumed, 
he frankly answered, to Adams's remonstrances, that he had 
no such intention. Upon this, Adams, with the resolution 
of despair, refused, and in spite of merciless castigations 
persisted to refuse, to take care of the fiocks any longer ; and 
after a time took a camel and attempted his escape towards 
the coast He was overtaken just as he had reached £1 
Kabla, another station inhabited by Moors, who were on no 
friendly terms with his master's tribe. Hamet demanded 
him, but was compelled to accept a very trifling equivalent 
for him, and resign bim. With Mahomet, his new proprie- 
tor, he had a somewhat easier service, till his detection in a 
commerce with one of his master's wives, compelled him to 
throw himself into the hands of a new owner, who had given 
assurances of taking him to Wed Noon, a station near the 
coast. Here he found three of his former ship-mates, now 
slaves to the governor's sons ; and here he was sold to one 
Bel-Cossim-Abdallah, '* for seventy dollars in trade, payable 
in blankets, gunpowder, and dates." 

ADAMS's FURTHER ADVENTURES. 

This last stage of his slavery, which continued more than 
a year, was by far the worst. A complication of toils and 
cruelties reduced him near despair and death. Two of his 
companions renounced their religion, and so ceased to be 
slaves ; he repelled all the overtures to this effect. He 
gave a perilous demonstration, first of his audacity, and 
next of invincible constancy. He refused to go to work, at 
the order of his master's son, on the Mahometan Sabbath, on 
which the slaves are exempt. On receiving for this a blow 
on the forehead with a cutlass, he knocked down the mis- 
creant Moor with his fist. The other Moors instantly fell 
upon him with sticks with murderous violence ; and the 
young man's father and mother insisted he should humbly 
kiss their son's hands and feet, on pain of being put in irons. 
He firmly refused, and sufiered all the consequences, for 
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many weeks, in spite of the most savage threatenings, 
renewed at intervals, and the persuasions and even en* 
treaties which were resorted to when the owner began to 
apprehend that, rather than submit, his slave would die, and 
so he should lose the money which he was worth. Adams 
declares he would rather have died. When there was 
evident and near danger of this consequence, he was 
released from irons ; and not long afterwards was ransomed 
by Mr. Dupuis, the British Yice-Consul at Mogadore, who 
soon after brought him to England. 



LAROCHEJAQUELEm AND THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION.* 

This volume will excite, we should think, in most of its 
readers, a wish that every memorable war could have had a 
sensible and accomplished woman involved in its transac- 
tions, and acquainted with its chiefs in the council and the 
field, and then prompted, by motives little mingled with 
vanity, to relate its course of events, and describe its leaders, 
in a written and permanent memorial. Such a production, 
coming after the generals had written their memoirs, and 
the historians had elaborated their narrations, would have 
been an invaluable addition. Often it would have afforded 
a much more genuine marai estimate of the warfare, and a 
much more vivid picture of some of its scenes, than those 
generals and historians had the perceptions or the sincerity 
requisite for displaying. How much there is in war ci 
what is odious and melancholy, that finds no faculty capable 
of recognising it in the hardened veteran soldier by pro- 
fession, or in the less war-worn and mechanical, but ardent 
adventurer for glory I Nothing less than the virtues of a 
Sidney could preserve an undepraved sensibility through a 
career of martial achievement. 

Besides, it is to be recollected, that women constitute half 
the human race ; and not only having their general share of 
the evil inflicted on mankind by war, but being exposed also 
to peculiar and severe aggravations of that evil, they seem 
to require an historian representative of their sex, that the 

* Memoirs of the MarchiotieBS de LarochejaqueleiiL With a Map of 
the Theatre of War in La Vendue. 8vo. 1816. 
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full malignity of war maj be manifested, by showing, with 
the vividness of the writer s direct sympathy with the sex, 
its additional malignity as affecting them. In this female 
historian's account of the war in La Yend^e, there are a 
multitude of striking and affecting circumstances, many of 
which could not have occurred in the experience of a man ; 
and which, if they came within his knowledge, he would not 
have regarded and related with anything like the true and 
adequate emphasis of feeling ; they were, however, the 
natural occurrences of war af affecting ike female sex, 

Madame de Larochejaquelein (the name of her second hus- 
band) was the only daughter of the Marquis de Donnissan, 
gentleman of honour to Slonsieur (afterwards Louis XYIII.), 
her mother being daughter of the Duke de Civrac, and lady- 
in-waiting to one of the princesses. She was born at Ver- 
sailles in 1772, and educated in the palace till 1789, amid 
the most gratifying luxuries and caresses of royal favour. 
She, therefore, grew up to meet, just at the commencement 
of mature age, the Revolution, with every imaginable pre- 
disposition to dread and abhor it. She saw in what manner 
its formidable career was beginning ; for she was in the 
carriage of the princesses in the train of Louis XYL, when, . 
on the 6th of October, 1789, he made his melancholy 
removal from Versailles to Paris. She and her mother 
were permitted to retire to their family and estate, in that 
western department which became the scene of the most 
sanguinary civil war of modern times. About two years 
after this retreat, she was married to the Marquis de Lescure, 
her cousin, for whom she had been destined by the family 
from her infancy, — an appointment it is not strange she 
should, when grown up, very willingly ratify, since, if we 
may depend on her testimony in his favour (and it has 
every mark of sincerity), he was eminently estimable and 
accomplished. 

When the rage for evincing loyalty by emigration had 
begun, our author and her husband thought themselves 
bound to follow the example. But on their reaching Paris 
on their way out of the kingdom, their intention was arrested 
by the queen, and abandoned in compliance with her wishes ; 
a great effort of loyalty on the part of Lescure, as he foresaw, 
what happened, imputations and reproaches from the emi- 
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grants. He appears to haTe been a man fullj capable of 
making thd sacrifice of even his reputation to his sense cfS 
duty. 

He and our author remained in Paris till the memorable 
10th of August. She states that the attack on the Tuileries 
was quite unexpected at that time bj the court, though there 
was on the 9th a rumour of approaching commotion ; in 
consequence of which her husband was, on the eyening of 
that day, preparing to go armed from the hotel where thej 
lodged, to the palace, to be ready among its defenders ; but 
he was prevented by a visit from one of the king's most con- 
fidential officers, who informed them that the king had cer- 
tain information that no attempt would be made before the 
12th. About midnight, however, there were alarming 
symptoms which rapidly augmented to dreadful tumult : 
Lescure hastened towards the palace ; but too late for any 
possibility of admittance, which he earnestly sought at each 
of the guarded avenues. The vast and impetuous crowd was 
pressing on, and he narrowly escaped being so involved in 
it as to be irresistibly forced forward to the attack, a fate 
which befell some of the friends of the king. By the time he 
had regained the hotel, the cannonade was heard, and he felt 
the severest grief that he could not be at his post in the palace. 
In the evening he and his wife (who was now within two 
months of her confinement) were exposed to the utmost 
peril in seeking a more obscure lodging, in which they 
remained, in danger every moment, for a fortnight, at the 
end of which they made their escape, through various diffi- 
culties and hazards, from Paris, to retire into Poitou. It 
would have been impracticable but for the kindness of a 
democratic officer, who from respect to the virtues of 
Lescure, came to their aid at the most critical moment, con- 
trived to create for himself an official occasion for accom- 
pan3ring them through the most hazardous part of the 
journey, and displayed throughout a most admirable pre- 
sence of mind. We cannot resist the temptation to go back 
to quote an instance of this rare quality in a Parisian grocer, 
who on the 10th of August saved, by an instantaneous turn 
of thought, the life of a royalist, M. de Montmorin : — 

" He (Montmorin) saw himself followed by four of the 
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national guard, drunk with blood, who wanted to fight with 
him. He went into a grocer's shop and asked for a glass of 
brandy. The four guards furiously entered with him. The 
grocer suspected that M. de Montmorin had come from the 
palace, and, assuming the air of an acquaintance, said to him, 
* Ah, well, cousin, I did not expect tou to come from the country 
to see the end of the tyrant I But, come, let us drink to the 
health of these brave comrades, and the nation ;* — and thus he 
was saved by the presence of mind of this good man, who did 
not even know him ; but it was for a short time, for he was 
massacred the 2nd of September.'* 

LA VENDEE AMD THE LOTAUSTSw 

Though the Revolution had never been favourably re- 
garded, nor its enactments and institutions fully complied 
with, by the majority of the inhabitants, the peasantry espe- 
cially, of the departments where the civil war subsequently 
raged, there had as yet been no considerable disturbance. 
Before entering on the melancholy history, the author gives 
an interesting description of the physical and moral state of 
the tract known since the civil war, " by the glorious name," 
she says, " of Vendee^*' but previously, by that of Le pays 
du Socage ; comprehending a part of Poitou, of Anjou, and 
of the county of Nantes ; a country differing by its aspect, 
and still more by the manners of the inhabitants, from most 
of the other provinces of France. It is in general almost 
level, having scarcely any hill sufficiently elevated to serve 
for a point of observation, or to command the country. It 
is woody, though without extensive forests. Each field or 
meadow, generally small, is fenced with a quickset hedge 
and trees very dose together, — not high nor spreading, t(^ 
branches being lopped off every five years, twdve or fifleea 
feet above the ground. 

'^ It is seldom that a farm yields to the proprietor more than 
600 francs a year ; the revenue is principally from gnzing. 
Hie gentlemen*s residences were buut ana furnished without 
magnificence, and had neither expensive parks nor fine gardens. 
Their owners lived without pomp, and even with extreme sim- 
plicity. When called to the capital on business or pleasure, 
they generally did not return to the Socage with the airs and 
manners of Paris. Their greatest luxury at home was the table, 
and their only amusement field sports. At all times the gentle- 
men of Poitou have been celebrated sportsmen.*' 

G c 
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The feudal state in theae provinces forms a more pleasing 
picture than in most other places where it has prevailed, 
and probably, than in any other part of France. Jt should 
seem that the pen.santry were nowhere else so little oppressed 
and degraded. A certain community of interests, and habits 
of friendly intercourse, existed between the seigneurs and 
the vassals : — 

PniMITlVK BTATK OF SOCfKTY IN LA TENriSR. 

'* The proprietwra did not lease out their land, but divided the 
produce with the farmer. The farms being small, a seigneur 
iiad twenty or thirty such tenjints, in the midst of whom he 
lived paternally, conversing with them about their affairs, the 
care of their cattle, and taking an interest in their good or ill 
fortune, in which he was himself concerned. He went to the 
weddings of their children, and drank with the guests. On 
Sunday, the tenants danced in the court of the c)i&teau, and the 
ladies often joined. When there was to be a hunt of the wolf, 
the boar, or the sta^, the information was communicated by the 
curate to the parishioners in church after the service. Each 
took his gun, and went joyfully to the place assigned." 

The religion, such as it was, had general and strong hold 
on the people's minds. It is needless to say it appears to 
have been the most humble, ignorant, uninquiriiig form of 
the national superstition. It was a religion of the very 
essence of which they dreaded lest political power should 
deprive them. The grand object proposed in one of their 
zealous avowals of a unanimous invincible determination for 
war, was literally, by our author's statement, to " dcfevd 
their GodT *' Rendez-moi mon Dieu /^—yvus the dying 
retort of a peasant, to the summons — **JRe7ids-toi/* — from 
some gendarmes, whom he had resolutely fought with a pitch- 
fork and had received twenty-two cuts of the sabre. 

It was not, however, that the ceremonies of worship did 
not continue the same as before, if they would have attended 
them ; it was that the performers were changed. The greatest 
number of the priests, to whom they were attached by long 
acquaintance, mutual offices of kindness, and the familiarity 
of these pastors with their dialect and manners, had refused 
to take the prescribed oath to the new form of government. 
Of course, they were suspended from their functions, which 
devolved on conforming ecclesiastics. But in these new 
hands the religion was not recognised as tlie same by the 
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peftsants, who hated and insulted them to such a degree, 
that in some places thej were not able to perform the public 
offices, even to the empty M'alls. Meanwhile, the non-juring 
priests said mass in retired places in the woods, with doubt- 
less an additional zeal, both in themselves and their auditors, 
from the stimulus of what thej would feel as persecution. 
After the 10th of August, severe measures were adopted 
against them by the Revolutionary government These pro- 
voked a determined and indignant reaction : — 

FIRST OUTBREAK IK LA YEND^E. 

''The harshness and insolence of the new administrators 
towards a people accustomed to mildness and justice, together 
with the news of the first successes of the coalesced Powers, 
influenced the public mind. The peasants assembled armed 
with gunfl, scythes, and pitchforks, to hear mass in the fields, 
and to defend their curate, should there be an attempt to carry 
him ofL A particular circumstance set all the people in motion. 
A man named Delouche, mayor of Bressuire, had a quarrel 
with some other functionaries, and was driven from the town, 
in which he had proclaimed martiid law. He then went to Mont- 
coutant, where he excited the peasants to rise, and more than 
forty parishes united." 

This may be considered as the commencement of the 
desperate and sanguinary struggle; and it gave the first full 
occasion to the Eepublicans to display an atrocity of disposi- 
tion which, in whatever country it had been displayed, by a 
number of men promiscuously brought together, would have 
given a glaring demonstration of the detestable character of 
the political system under which such men had grown up. 
On this occasion a numerous tumultuary mass of the peasants 
were brought into military operation ; but they were encoun- 
tered and soon routed by the Republican national guards, 
who, having taken a number of prisoners, massacred several 
of them in cold blood ; and then, some of these national 
guards, returned to their homes, carrying as trophies, at the 
point of their bayonets, noses, ears, and shreds of human 
fiesh. 

CHARACTER OF THE FRENCH REPUBLICANS. 

Now, the character of these men had not, assuredly, been 
formed by the few months of the Revolution; no, it had 
grown to its maturity under that old government which 

c c 2 
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had ripened unnumbered thousands more of such noxious 
beings under its baneful auspices, to be just ready, at the 
breaking up of the power of that gOTemment, to rush out, 
like rabid wolves, to destroy its once soTereign personages, 
and the classes of persons sharing its power, farour, and 
splendour, and its humbler adherents, and then to fall upon 
and tear one apother in pieces. A system under which such 
a population was formed, desenred to be destroyed, notwith- 
standing any merits in individuals, which ought in justice to 
have exempted them personally in the catastrophe. That 
political state was, in its time, detested by all liberal Eng- 
lishmen, by all friends of justice, liberty, and popular 
improvement and happiness, in the world. And all such 
men would have looked back up<n its fall with delight, as a 
beneficent and glorious event, — but for the dreadful eruption 
of crimes which the depravity of the old French government 
itself had prepared^ and but for the calamities which have 
followed, as the mingled result of the enormous depravity 
thus previously matured in the French nation, and of the 
spirit of pride and despotism in the surrounding states. 

THE PEASANTS Ol* LA VEMDiE AUTHORS OF THE 11B8T 
LOYALIST HOVEMENT. 

The Marchioness is uniform and decisive in stating that the 
war did not originate with the aristocracy, but actually with 
the peasantry. Though in mind disaffected enough towards 
the new government, the gentry remained quiet till the people 
were in general commotion, and broke out in particular 
places in actual insurrection, provoked to the last excess by 
the addition to all the other grievances, of the demand 4>f 
their quota of the immense number of men to be raised for 
the Republican armies : — 

'^ The insurrection began from the impulse of the moment, 
without plan, without concert, and almost without hopes ; for 
what could a handful of men, destitute of means of any sort, 
effect against the forces of all IVance ? Their first suooesi infi- 
nitely surpassed their expectationa The minds of the neople 
being universally disposed to resistance, the first example waa 
followed generally without previous concert or understanding. 
The different chiefs did not at first even know each other. ^ 

*' The war was rather defensive than offensive, wholly without 
a plan, and had scarcely any object but the immediate security 
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QiT the oountiy. After continued aucoeeses, the hope of powerfully 
contributinfi; to a counter-revolution assuredly presented itself 
to all the Vondeans, but without influencing their conduct." 

RECKLESS SELF-DBVOTIOK OF THE LOYALISTS. 

No doubt there is something fine and generous in the 
self-devotion and bravery, and uncalculating loyalty of the 
Yendean chiefs; and if nothing but their own gallant persons 
could have been committed to the hazard, the whole affair 
would have been a very splendid display of chivalry. But 
there were the women and children, the aged and the sick, 
the dwellings and the gardens; — there was, in short, what- 
ever had ** the breath of life," and whatever was for thi^ 
sustenance and accommodation of life: all was to be plunged 
into that horrible wreck and misery, — which was foreseen 
as an almost inevitable consequence; insomuch, that when 
the most melancholy presages were realized, these leaders, 
those of them who survived, felt 'they had no cause for 
surprise. But we are amazed that when they actually saw 
the inexpressible misery and hopeless perdition in which 
their people were involved, we find none of them deploring, 
with anguish, that instead of restraining them from the 
desperate enterprise, they had actively led them on to Hs 
fatal consummation. The infatuation was absolutely incura- 
ble. When myriads of the insurgents had perished, amidst 
every variety of misery, and the duly perishing remainder 
were making hopeless forced marches in Brittany, and other 
tracts to the north of the Loire, encountered at every turn 
by hostile armies, and in acknowledged expectation of speedy 
destruction, our author makes some remarks on the peasants 
of Brittany (who were in their hearts favourable to the 
Royalist cause), to the effect of reproaching them for not 
being so insane as the Vendeans. 

PSMIirlirE TIHIBITY OYEBOOMS BY 9B0ESS1TY. 

In this Yendean war many of the operations were a kind 
of personal combats, displaying the chiuracter and the valour 
of individuals, many of whom were well known to the 
writer. She was immediately involved in a great part, and 
in the most tragical part, of its operations and perils, being 
jiecessitated to accompany military parties, in all manner of 
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alarming sitaations, hj day and by night, in sunshine or in 
storm, and under the most distressing personal circumstanceSy 
such as required all the benefits of indulgence and repose. 
She somewhere expresses^ but with far less emphasis tlian 
the case deserved, her wonder how it was physically possible 
for her life to be maintained through such a rugged course. 
She was naturally excessively timid ; and, on various 
occasions in the course of the narrative, she confesses 
ingenuously how much she was terrified, among horse- 
men and cannon, routs, flights, and mangled bodies. At 
the time of the firat breaking out of the insurrection, she 
could not sit on horseback without apprehension, even when 
there was a man to lead the horse ; but greater causes of 
emotion will annihilate the less : very early in the warfare, 
Iiearing a report of her husband being wounded, at a place 
nine or ten miles off, she galloped a bad horse to the spot, 
over a rough country, in three quarters of an hour, and was 
never afterwards, she says, in any fear of riding on horse- 
back. She became inured to hunger and cold, to rags, and 
sleeping on straw amid noise and tumult, and at last passing 
whole nights in the fields and woods, without the smallest 
shelter, to escape the searching partly of the furious 
Republican assassins. 

Military records of crimes and miseries have often a sort 
of gloomy monotony, which reduces the mind, after a while, 
to a stupefied, gloomy loathing, and sameness of con- 
sciousness. 

SAVAGE PEEOCITT OP THE REPUBLICANS. 

It is quite melancholy to see almost all the persons whom 
the author brings prominently forward to notice in the early 
part of the story, perishing successively in its progress. 
After herself, the two most conspicuous and interesting 
persons, are her husband Lescure, and Henri de Laroche- 
jacquelin, the brother of the man who afterwards became 
her second husband, which second husband also fell fighting 
at the head of another insurrection during the last short 
reign of Bonaparte. 

The whole story ^and the veracity of it is beyond all 
doubt), gives a horrible representation of the general conduct 
of the Republicans. They were a vast pack of bloods 
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hounds. They rioted in the massacre of the helpless, the 
wounded, women, and children, and eyen the unoffending 
neutral inhabitants who alleviated the sufferings of tiie 
RoyaliAts in their retreats and wanderings. Most of their 
leaders were worthy of their followers. Several of them, 
however, are honourably distinguished ; and it is not less 
honourable to the Marchioness that she makes the exception 
with a grateful emphasis. « 

INFLUENCE OF THE PRIESTS. 

There are many curious instances of the influence of the 
priests, and the power of superstition. One priest, himself 
evidently a courageous man, exhorting the overpowered and 
flying Royalists to return to the combat, boldly and literally 
assured them of " paradise " if they should fall. He was 
believed, and they went fiercely back with him, exclaiming 
that they were "going to paradise.*' On returning suc- 
cessful they seem to have literally worshipped both him 
and his crucifix. The author says, the priests did not 
fight, as that would have been regarded by the whole 
army as a profanation of the sacred character ; but they 
often exposed themselves with a daring and generous 
devotedness in helping the wounded, or performing the 
last offices for the dying. She says their influence was 
uniformly and zealously exerted against cruelty and revenge. 
Some worthy examples are recorded. 

ECONOMY OP THE ROYALIST CAMPS. 

Few things in military history will be found more curious 
than the economy of the Royalist camps. There was very 
little of the subordination essential to an army. Officers 
and soldieri*, seigneurs and peasants, seemed to be all on an 
equality ; and each man fought from his own individual 
impulse to defend the country and its social system. After 
a successful battle, there was no possibility of |)reventing 
most of the peasants returning to their homes for a short 
time ; but they would promptly come again at the circular 
summons of the chiefV. They were never reduced to a com- 
plete military organization. They displayed a wonderful 
bravery ; but, nevertheless, they were liable to panics, 
which often caused disasters, and exceedingly distressed 
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their leaden. Their system of fighting was formed judi- 
cioasly, but indeed necessarily, apon the peculiar form of 
their woody and intricate country. 

GRADUAL DESTRUCTION OF THB VKNDEANS. 

The losses in a long succession of bloody combats (in 
which, however, their enemies suffered a much greater 
destruction), and the continual augmentation of the Repub- 
lican armies, reduced the main body of the Royalists at last 
to cross the Loire, in hopes of finding co-operation or shelter 
in the more northern provinces, in which they believed 
there was a strong disposition to favour the Royal cause. 
They received, however, no important accessions to their 
wasting strength ; the Republican armies advanced upon 
them in mighty mass and continual reinforcement ; and the 
spirit of the peasants was no longer the same. They had 
lost their beloved country, for the sake of which they had 
risen in arms ; and they had no systematic large political 
view on which to prosecute a war against the Republic 
They fought repeatedly and desperately, and often with 
temporary success. They came, however, day after day, in 
still plainer and nearer view of their fate, — a fate inevitable 
at all events, unless they could re-cross the Loire. In the 
attempt to do this they failed ; and after some last mournful 
and desponding efforts, the remainder of their once nume- 
rous army disbanded and dispersed ; but were for the greater 
part pursued, hunted out, and destroyed. 

Nothing in history is more melancholy than the detail of 
the events subsequent to the passing to the north of tiie 
Loire. The personal story of the Marchioness af\er this 
period, is as romantic as it is mournful. She took refuge 
among the peasants ; had a succession of alarms and most 
narrow escapes ; was disguised in various ways ; was some- 
times driven fh>m all shelter to pass whole nights in the 
fields and woods ; was in one of her miserable hiding-places 
delivered of twins ; obtained, or rather fell into^ at last, a 
more comfortable asylum, harassed, however, still by re* 
peated and terrifying incidents of danger ; and, finidly, 
received the news of the downfall of Robespierre and the 
Terrorists, and availed herself of the clemency and amnesty 
that followed. 
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MONASTIC AND BARONIAL REMAINS.* 

Monastic and baronial antiquities please us by their irrepa- 
rable decay, as monumental of the destruction of feudality 
and Popish superstition, of which these remains strongly 
illustrate the savage and slavish character. How grim is 
that vision of a former age, which rises to the view of a 
reflective spirit, while contemplating one of these dilapidated 
castles, while looking up at the remains of towers and 
battlements, while passing through the deep and massive 
gate-ways, while observing the rocky solidity and thickness 
of the walls, while winding through the narrow gloomy 
passages, and while looking down into the dungeons, where, 
in a dismal twilight, and surrounded closely by an impene- 
trable construction of stone, so many wretches have pined 
in protracted despair, or awaited a speedy and violent death. 
However disparted by time, or worn by the elements, or 
mantled with ivy, or crowned with wall-flowers, or 
enlightened now by the wide access of sunshine, the ruins 
may be, they retain unalterably a frowning and as it were 
malevolent aspect. The structure has much the same effect 
on the imagination, as the sight of a skeleton of some 
gigantic murderer. The idea of merely defensive strength 
is quite secondary in the beholder's reflections. The pre- 
dominant impression is that of a hold of barbarous and 
turbulent beings, ready to rush out on enterprises of revenge, 
and slaughter, and devastation ; or returned to riot in the 
spoils and the exultation of their destructive success. And 
when the thought is extended to the rural tracts between 
several of these fortresses, their condition in that age is 
presented in all the forms of a disturbed culture and a 
harassed population. 

The edifices raised by Popery, and abandoned to the 
operation of time since the fall of that hateful domination, 
suggest— by their gloom, by their superstitious uncouth 
imagery, by their arrangements for the purpose of vain rites, 
and for the privilege and accommodation of the performers 
and teachers of them, and by their enormous expense of 
l^ibour — an impressive idea of the enslaved condition of the 

> * MooMtie and Baroniftl Remains in England, Walea, and Sootiand. 
By G. J. Ptokyn^ Bsq. Two vols., royal Svo. 1816. 
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human mind ; and we may rejoice, with gratitude to Heaven, 
that in these ruins we behold so many signs of its deliver- 
ance from what was so little better than Pagan idolatry. It 
is a mind of very little elevation, that in contemplating the 
cloisters, and arches, and broken walls, can be more gratified 
in the way of taste than of philanthropy and religion j 
more pleased by picturesque appearance, than sympathetic 
with the exultation of prophets and confessors, that in thus 
far, '* Babylon is fallen ! " 

Meanwhile, ther^ is no danger of the resumption of 
" monastic and baronial '* architecture. In this country its 
characteristic uses being gone irrevocably, together with the 
very means, in a pecuniary sense, of maintaining it, on any 
scale comparable to its former magnificence, the style itself, 
with whatever were its merits, is surrendered to the times 
to which it belonged. And nothing can appear more 
impertinent than the raising, in recent times, of some few 
ecclesiastical edifices, in such imitation as to seem like 
mockery of the temples of Popish superstition ; — unless 
it be that wretched caprice of wealth which, in two or three 
notorious instances, has been building, at an immeasurable 
expense, abbeys and castles, with all their now unmeaning 
appurtenances, for mere places of abode. 

As to the relics of the ambitious labours of the older 
times, there can be no question whether it be desirable to 
have accurate delineations of them added to our elegant 
literature, before they are still further sunk in ruins or 
(juite destroyed. Mr. Parkyns's work will be regarded as a 
pleasing and valuable addition to the numerous performances 
of this class. 



BENJAMIN WEST.* 

This is one of the most curious and pleasing pieces of bio- 
graphy that have appeared for many years. While the long- 
established celebrity, and the singularly amiable character 
of the distinguished person who is the subject of it, had 

♦ The Life and Studies of Benjamin Wett, Esq., President of the 
Royal Academy of London By John Oalt. 8vo. 1816. 
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made bim an object of interest to a mucb greater extent 
than the circle of artists and the disciplined admirers of 
art, there has been but very little information generally 
communicated respecting the original unfolding of his talents 
and the course of his early life. 

Mr. West's father was descended of a family who^ about 
the year 1667, had embraced the tenets of the Quakers, 
Colonel James West, the friend and companion in arms of 
Hampden, being said to have been the first proselyte. In 
1 699, they emigrated to America. " Thomas Pearson, the 
maternal grandfather of the artist, was the confidential 
friend of William Penn." But there is no interruption 
of the complacent sentiment in coming down to the imme- 
diate parentage. 

FIRST EMANCIPATION OP NEGRO SLAVES. 

Everything recorded of the character of the artist'a 
mother testifies to its excellence; and a most memorable 
circumstance puts beyond all question, and beyond all ordi- 
nary praise, that of his father — he gave the first example of 
the emancipation of Negro slaves! 

" As a part of the marriage portion of Mrs. West, he received 
a Negro slave, whose diligence and fidelity very soon obtained 
his full confidence. Being engaged in trade, he had occasion to 
make a voyage to the West Indies, and left this young black to 
superintend we plantation in his absence. Daring his residence' 
in Barbadoes, his feelings were ffreatly shocked by the cruelties 
to which he saw the Negroes subjected in that island; and the 
debasing effects were forcibly contrasted in his mind with the 
morals and intelligence of his own slave. Conversing on this 
subject with Dr. Gammon, who was then at the head of the 
community of Friends in Barbadoes, the Doctor convinced him 
that it was contrary to the laws of God and Nature that any 
man should retain his fellow-creatures in slavery. This con- 
viction could not rest long inactive in a character framed like 
that of Mr. West. On his return to America, he gave the Negro 
his freedom, and retained him as a hired servant.** 

With the high advantage arising from this noble act of 
justice, he stood forward eminently as an advocate of good 
principles, and zealously pressed the subject on the reason 
and conscience of the other Quakers of the district; wliose 
conferences, held for the special purpose of arguing the 
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question, terminated in the adoption of his principle, and the 
imitation of his example. The same effectual conviction 
soon extended through the community in other parts of the 
country; and finally, hut at a considerably later period 
(about the year 1753), the question was '* agitated in the 
annual general assembly at Philadelphia; when it was 
ultimately established as one of the tenets of the Quakers, 
that no person could remain a member of their community, 
who held a human creature in slarery." 

BEKJAMm west's EARLT INDICATIONS OP ART-LOVE. 

Benjamin West, the youngest of a numerous family, was 
born near Springfield, in Chester county, in the state of 
Pennsylvania, on the 10th of October, 1738. 

Parental anxiety was not left to wait long for some indica* 
tions of genius, and in its earliest recorded disclosure, it 
took that practical form in which it was destined to shine. 
We cite, in the biographer's words, the incident, as one of 
the most pleasing and remarkable among the memorials of 
the dawn of talents, and as one of the most notable of the 
innumerable facts that throw ridicule on that notion of an 
affected philosophy, that all men are natively equal in mental 
capability. 

''The first six years of Benjamin's life passed away in calm 
uniformity. In the month of June, 1745, one of his sisters, 
who had been married some time before, and had a daughter, 
oame with her infant to spend a few days at her faUier's, 
When the child was asleep in the cradle, Mrs. West invited 
her daughter to gather flowers in the garden, and committed 
the in&nt to the care of Benjamin during their absence ; giving 
him a fiin to flap away the flies from mokstinff his little charge. 
After some time, the child happened to smile in its sleep, and 
its beauty attracted his attention. He looked at it with a 
pleasure which he had never before experienced; and observing 
some paper on a table, together with pens, and red and black 
ink, he seized them with agitation, and endeavoured to 
delineate a portrait; although at this period he had never 
seen an engraving or a picture, and was only in the seventh 
year of his age. 

** Hearing the approach of his mother and sister, he en- 
deavoured to conceal what he had been doing ; but the old 
lady, observing his confusion, inquired what he was about, 
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and requested him to show her the I^tper. He obeyed, 
entreating her not to be angry. Mrs. West, after looking 
some time at the drawing with evident pleasure, said to her 
daughter, 'I declare he has made a likeness of little Sally,' 
and kissed him with much fondness and satisfaction. This 
encouraged him to say, that if it would give her any pleasure, 
he would make pictures of the flowers which she held in her 
hand; for the instinct of his genius was now awakened, and 
he felt that he could imitate the forms of those things that 
pleased his sight.*' 

ABTISXICAL USE OF A GAT. 

From the moment of this incident painting became the 
invincible passion of young West. Throughout his early 
career the power of genius is displayed in the aptitude to . 
perceive and turn to account the capabilities of casualties 
and trifles; and in the inventiveness of expedients in default 
of the requisite implements. One of the simplest of these, 
the camei's-hair pencil, was too outlandish a thing to be 
known, otherwise than by description, in his part of the 
country; he was informed of the existence of it after he had 
worked a good while with no better implement than the 
pen; and he quickly fell, for a substitute, on the fur of hir 
father's favourite cat, which the frequent repetition of this 
clandestine pillage reduced to an appearance which excited 
the worthy elder's regret and inquiries : — 

" It will often appear,** Mr. Gait remarks, " upon a careful 
study of authentic Diograj>hy, that the means of giving body 
and efi'ect to their conceptions, are rarely withheld from men 
of genius. If the circumstances of fortune are un&vourable, 
nature instructs them to draw assistance from herself, by 
endowing them with a faculty of perceiving a fitness and corre- 
spondence in things."* 

west's fbimitive camera obsouba. 
At a more advanced period, at the age of sixteen, he 
mctuaQy invented the camera in consequence of observing 
at first with inexpressible surprise, the moving apparitions 
of external objects across the ceiling of his chamber, admitted 
through the fissures of the window shutters, which had 
been kept closed on account of his weakness in consequence 
of a fever. 
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west's first sight of an ENQRAVIMG. 
In his eighth year he received from a Quaker relative, a 
merchant of Philadelphia, a hox of paints, with six engrav- 
ings, and a few pieces of prepared canvas : — 

"This was an era in the history of the painter and hia 
art. He opened it, and in the colours, the oils, and the penciU, 
found all nis wants supplied, even beyond his utmost con- 
ceptions. But who can aescribe the surprise with which he 
beheld the engravings ; he who had never seen any picture 
but his own drawings, nor knew that such an art as the 
engraver*8 existed ! He sat over the box with enamoured 
eyes; and could not refrain from constantly touching the 
different articles to ascertain that they were real. At night 
he placed the box on a chair near his bed, and as often as he 
was overpowered by sleep, he started suddenly, and stretched 
out his hand to satisfy himself that the possession of such a 
treasxire was not merely a pleasing dream. He rose at the 
dawn of day, and carried the box to a room in the garret, 
where he spread a canvas, prepared a pallette, and immediately 
began to imitate the figures in the engravings.'* 

In this garret he painted a composition from two of the 
engravings, — the first of a series of compositions which has 
been progressive through seventy years! The biographer 
says: — 

** Sixty-seven years afterwards, the writer of these memoirs 
had the gratification to see this piece in the same room with 
the sublime painting of ' Christ Kejected,' on which occasion 
the painter declared to him that there were inventive touches 
of art in his first and iuvenile essay, which, with all his 
subsequent knowledge ana experience, he had not been able to 
surpass.'* 

WEST EXCOUEAGED AT PHILADELPHIA. 

The Philadelphia merchant, who had given him the 
fascinating box, took him on a short visit to that city, where 
his faculties were absorbed in wonder and delight, and 
where he fell by accident into acquaintance with a respecta- 
ble painter, who instructed and animated him, and lent him, 
to take home, the treatises of Dr. Fresnoy and Richardson. 
His knowledge and understanding were very much improved 
by the discerning and friendly attention of an accomplished 
English governess in the family of another of his father's 
wealthy friends. His residing having been entirely con* 
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iined to the Bible, and the two books on painting, she 
read to him the most striking and picturesqae passagt^ 
from translations of the ancient historians, and poetry; and it 
was from this intelligent woman that he heard, for the 
first time, of the Greeks and Romans. Some time after- 
wards he came within the notice, and soon became a snbjeet 
of the most liberal and assiduous care of Dr. Smith, Provost 
of the College at Philadelphia; a man whose enlightened 
mind, attractive disposition, and indefatigable exertions, 
produced a very great and beneficial effect on the whole 
state of intellect and conversation in Philadelphia. 

QUAKEES FORMERLY OPPOSED TO TIIK PAINT ER's ART. 

By this time, the youth had come into very high request 
a.i a portrait painter, and was venturing, with flattering 
omens, into the historic department. But he had now 
attained an age when the adoption of a I'egular occupation 
of life was become the subject of paternal solicitude and 
deliberation; — deliberation, for it was by no means to be 
taken as a thing of course, that indications even so un- 
equivocal and extraordinary, should be admitted as decisive 
in favour of a pursuit which the religious principles of the 
community had been accnstomed to disapprove, as hardly 
less than criminal, though the censure had been thus fai* 
suspended in favour of this most amiable youth. It now 
became a matter of very serious consideration in the society 
to which he belonged. A meeting was called for the dis- 
x^ussionof the subject; and we have a curious and interesting 
account of its deliberations. The independent and sensible 
reasonings of a Friend, of the name of Williamson, decided 
the question in favour of the young artist's wishes ; and he 
received the solemn sanction and benediction of the com- 
munity, accompanied with the most emphatic and affectionate 
injunction, that he should ever religiously preserve the art, 
in his practice, clear of those tendencies to vanity and 
immorality, on account of its liability to which, and evident 
frequent indulgence of which, the Quakers had on principle 
disapproved and proscribed it. Nothing can be conceived 
more liberal and pleasing than the whole transaction. It 
would have been strange if the affectionate youth had not 
been deeply affected; and we can well believe that the 
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impression then made, remained indelible throaghall his long 
•ubsequent life. 

QUAKER S0LDIEB8. 

It was about this period that West became for a short time 
a soldier in the militia, which even the Quakers felt the 
necessity of forming, at the perilous crisis which followed 
the destruction of General Braddock's armj by the Indians 
and French. A patriotic and martial ardour seized the 
young men of the province; an elder brother of the painter 
became a captain, and Benjamin was drilled in company with 
the boy who afterwards became so well known as Greneral 
Wayne. He much excelled the young general in the 
manual exercise, and was not behind him in adventurous 
spirit. Captain West, the elder brother, a particularly 
bold man, was sent with a party, conducted by Indian 
guides, to search in the remote forests for the dead bodies 
of Braddock's army; and it appears that Benjamin accom- 
panied him. A very striking description is given of the 
discovery of the skeletons; and especially of &e affecUng 
circumstance of Migor Halket, a British officer, ascertaining 
those of his father and brother. 

DEATH OF west's MOTHER, AND HIS SUBSEQUENT JOURNET. 

In 17^6, he was hastily summoned from a distance to see 
his mother die; she was only able to express by her look 
the satisfaction with which she saw him approach the bed, 
before she expired. He continued four years in America, 
visiting, and for a while residing in, several of the prin- 
cipal cities, supporting himself by portrait painting, making 
some aspiring essays in history, availing himself of all 
possibilities of improvement, but becoming, at every stage, 
more deeply convinced, that it would be impossible to attain 
anything like the perfection of his art without a view of 
the great works of the European artists. 

His conviction and his wishes grew into a determined 
plan; and in order to accomplish it, he accumulated all the 
money which a strict invariable economy could save from 
his earnings by portrait painting. About the time that 
the sum approached towards a m<^erate sufficiency, a very 
favourable opportunity occurred for a voyage from Phila- 
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delphia to Leghorn, in a merchant vessel. He seized it 
with a pleasure which was augmented bj a signal act of kind 
and delicate liberality, on the part of a man on whom he had 
no claims but such as generous spirits feel imposed upon 
them by merit wherever they find it At Leghorn, where 
he arrived about Midsummer of the year 1760, at the age of 
twenty-two, he experienced the utmost kindness from the 
merchants to whom the cargo of the ship was consigned; 
and they gratified his eagerness to reach the grand metropolis 
of the arts (Rome), by presenting him with letters to 
Cardinal Albani, and several of the most distinguished 
characters for erudition and taste in Rome ; and, as he was 
unacquainted with French or Italian, they recommended 
him to the care of a French courier, who had occasion to 
pass that way. It is not easy to conceive a state of mind 
more perfectly adapted than that of the young American 
genius, to receive a full and most exquisite impression of 
the character of art, and nature, and man, in Italy ; except- 
ing, perhaps, in the circumstance of a deficiency of classical 
attainment. But even as to this requisite, the assiduous 
care of Dr. Smith had co-operated with the artist's inquisi- 
tiveness and quick apprehension, to his attainment of a con- 
siderable share of what may be called the essence and spirit 
of ancient history. Probably not even Gibbon felt so 
powerful an emotion at the first sight of "The Eternal 
City." 

west's reception at ROME. 

•^•When the travellers had reached the la>»t stage of their 
journey, while their horses were baiting, West walked on alone. 
It was a beautiful morning ; the air was perfectly placid, not a 

Sieck of vapour in the sky, and a profound tranquillity seemed 
most sensibly diffused over the landscape. The appearance of 
nature was calculated to lighten and elevate the spirits; but 
the general silence and ntucedness of the scene touched the 
feelings with solemnity approaching to awe. Filled with the 
idea of the metropolitan city, the artist hastened on till he 
reached an elevated part of the high road, which afforded him a 
.view of a spacioas champaign country, bounded by hills, and in 
the midst of it the sublime dome of St Peter's. The mag- 
nificence of this view of the Campagna excited in his imagina- 
tion an agitated train of reflections that partook more of the 
nature of feeling than of thought He looked for a spot to rest 
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on, that he might contemplate at leisure a acene at once so noble 
and so interesting.'* 

The young painter was introduced, almost at the instant 
of his arrival, into the very centre of the most brilliant 
assemblage of cognoscenti in Europe, under the auspioes of 
Mr. Robinson, afterwards Lord Grantham: something of a 
transition, truly, from a Quakers' Meeting at Springfield. 
The circumstance of an American, and a Quaker, or a very 
Indian from the woods, as Cardinal Albani supposed he 
must be, come to study the fine arts at Rome, appeared so 
extraordinary, that they were all immediately swarming 
and buzzing about him. Their curiosity, however, was not 
malignant; they seem to have been all disposed with one 
accord to caress, and instruct, and patronize him. But they 
must have the amusement of nuiking some experiments upon 
him. 

THB APOLLO BELV£DBEE LIKE A MOHAWK WARRIOR. 

Their first experiment was to show him, suddenly, the 
Apollo Belvedere :— 

*' At the hour appointed the company assembled ; and a 
procession, consisting of upwards of thirty of the most mag- 
nificent eauipages in the capital of Christendom, and filled with 
some of the most erudite characters in Europe, conducted the 
young Quaker to view the master-pieces of art. It was agreed 
that the Apollo should be first submitted to his view, because 
it was the most perfect work of all the ornaments of Rome, 
and, consequently, the best calculated to produce the effect 
which the company were anxious to witness. The statue 
then stood in a case, enclosed with doors, which could be so 
opened as to disclose it at once to full view. West was placed 
in the situation whei*e it was seen to the most advantage, and 
the spectators arranged themselves on each side. When the 
keeper threw open the doors, the artist felt himself surprised 
with a sudden recollection altogether different from the gratifi- 
cation which he expected; and, without being aware of the force 
of what he said, exclaimed : *' My God, how like it is to a young 
Mohawk warrior ! " 

It was not because the terms of this sentence brought the 
idea of the Almighty God into connexion with a stone idol, 
that the supei*fine company present would be offended : it 
was the profane association of the idol with the idea of an 
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Indian warrior, that "mortified them exceedingly," we are 
told, when the speech was translated to them. Robinson 
signified to West their chagrin, and asked for a distinct 
explanation: — 

''West described to him the education of the Mohawks ; 
their dexterity with the bow and arrow; the admirable 
elasticity of their limbs; and how much their active life 
expands the diest, while the quick Inreathing of their speed 
in the chase, dilates their nostrils with that apparont con* 
sciousness of viffour which is so nobly depicted m the Apollo. 
* I have seen them often,* added he, ' standing in that very 
attitude, and pursuing, with an intense eye, the arrow 
which they had just discharged from the bow.* This descrip- 
tive explanation did not lose by Mr. Bobinson*8 translation. 
The Italians were delighted, and allowed that a better criticism 
had rarely been pronounced on the statue.** 

A PRESBYTERLAN AND THE POPE. 

West attended several performances of the grand cere- 
monies of superstition, one in St. Peter's charch, where his 
Holiness presided in person; and he felt inevitably a most 
powerful impression from the immensity, the magnificence, 
and the solemn music. A Scotch priest of the name of 
Grant, an adherent of the Stuart family, was his guide and 
director. While they were all kneeling at the elevation of 
the host, they suddenly heard, to the equal astonishment of 
the priest and the Quaker, a voice exclaiming behind them, 
in a broad Scottish accent, ' O Lord, cast not the church 
down on them for this abomination ! ' an exclamation, fortu- 
nately for the rash and intrepid protester, not understood 
by the other auditors. It was uttered by a zealous, but 
not quite right-headed man, who had arrived at the very 
time at Rome, on a self-appointed mission, to convert the 
Pope. The notice of the incident is followed by the curious 
story of his adventures in the resolute prosecution of his 
purpose at Rome. By the interposition of King James in 
bis behalf, he was saved from incurring any material injury, 
and ultimately shipped off for England. 

BENJAMIN WEST COMPARED TO RAPHAEL MENGS. 

The young American's attainments as a painter were 
soon disclosed in a manner which very much surprised the 
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Roman and English cUletianti. Robinson got together a 
large party of them, on purpose to produce before them a 
portrait for which he had secretly sat to West. It was 
known that he had been sitting for his portrait to Mengs, 
a painter of the very highest reputation; and he gave no 
hint that the picture produced was by another hand. It 
was admired by the company as a signal improvement of 
Mengs's style of colouring; and only one keen inspector 
could detect some inferiority to Mengs in point of drawing. 
It was eloquently praised by all; and all were astonished 
when the real artist, to whom Robinson had been the 
while interpreting their plausive observations, was pointed 
out to them. As artists are reputed, in common with poets, 
a jealous and irritable race, it is highly to the credit of 
Mengs that he was greatly pleased with the strange Quaker 
interloper and rival, and gave him the most liberal and 
beneficial advice, which he has ever since recollected with 
gratitude. He ingenuously told West that his attainments 
were above any need of a laborious course of discipline and 
imitative labour at Rome, and sketched to him a plan for 
availing himself the most effectually of all the great schools 
and repositories of Italy. 

EFFECTS OF EXCITEMENT. 

It is no wonder that so exquisitely susceptible a mind, 
suddenly brought from a scene of quiet and humble sim- 
plicity, and plunged among such a combination of enchant- 
ments, should have been in a state of excitement little less 
than feverish. He became sleepless and ill ; and the result 
of a consultation of the best physicians in Rome, was a 
formal communication to Mr. Robinson, that his friend must 
immediately quit the capital, and seek relief fropi the 
irritated state of his sensibility, in quiet and retirement. 
This relief he obtained by passing a short time at Leghorn. 
On his returning to Rome, the same vivid unmitigated 
impressions reduced him again to the same condition; and 
the fever, from which he once more recovered at Leghorn, 
left an affection in his ankle, which cost him a painful con- 
finement of eleven months, to his couch and chamber at 
Florence, whither he had been conveyed for the benefit of 
consulting an eminent surgeon. 
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west's grand TOUB and ABSIYAL in ENGLAND. 

After West's perfect recovery, he made, in pursuance of 
Mengs's suggestions, an extensive tour for the study of the 
grand works in some of the principal cities of Italy; and 
finally, he came by Paris to England; having experienced 
throughout every part of his visit to Italy the most 
gratifying facilities, and the most marked liberality and 
kindness. Indeed, the whole narrative of his life is dis- 
tinguished, almost beyond example, by favourable incidents 
and concurrences, by happy opportunities, by little auspicious 
interventions of kindness and patronage. In short, almost 
all things seemed to arrange themselves into a plan, without 
his control, to promote the purpose of his solicitude and 
ambition. 



RETROSPECT OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.* 

DuBiNG many generations, there has been a powerful excite- 
ment of mental energy in the pursuit of knowledge of all 
kinds ; a various and wonderful fertility of literary produc- 
tions ; and a grand progress in sciences and arts. In several 
nations, and especially in our own, there has been an earnest 
speculation, accompanied with a multiplicity of experiments, 
on everything relating to the social economy, and on the prin- 
ciples of morals, politics, and legislation. And what has been 
the result of all this, at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury ? It has been that, for a space of time nearly approaching 
the average term of human life, the ambitious and malignant 
passions have raged with an unparalleled intensity, through 
the civilized and Christian world, and deluged the wide field 
of Europe with blood. In contempt of all deprecation, 
remonstrance, prediction, and experience of suffering, the 
fury for destruction has driven on, accompanied with, and 
stimulated by, all kinds of crimes, irreligion, and delusion ; 
and at its suspension at length, by a peace without the spirit 

• Travels in Biaal. By Heniy Eorter. 4ta. 1810. 
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or expected benefits of peace» it has left the nations in a 
state of internal agitation and poverty, and aggravated 
depravity, which depravity is punished by a continuance of 
despotism, the establishments of superstition, and the omens 
of still more miseries to come. 

ANTICIPATIOKS OF AMISRICAN PROGRESS. 

From the revolutions, counter-revolutions, and present 
humiliated state of Europe, a large share of inquisitive 
attention is passing to those parts of America,, which are the 
scene of so much that is strange and stupendous in physical 
nature, and of so much that is now beginning to be important 
in the history of mankind. It is a striking and gratifying 
spectacle, to see a race, or rather a diversity of races, fan- 
tasticaUy mingled and confused, rising from an inveterate 
state of oppression, degradation, and insignificance, into 
energy, and invincibly working their way to independence, 
even though it be through a wide tumult of disorders and 
calamities — the only course through which it appears to be 
the destiny of man, in any part of the world, to attain the 
ultimate state of freedom and peace. Melancholy as the 
medium is through which alone we can look forwurd to the 
happier condition of these awakening tribes, there is the 
stimulating prospect of many great events in the passage 
through it, of an advancement and unfolding of mind, of 
rapid changes, surprising incidents, and signal interpositions 
of Providence. And if it should be asked — wherein will 
this course of calamities, changes, and wonders, have any 
such essential difference from the analogous trains of events 
resulting, hitherto^ in so little good in our own part of the 
world, as to authorize any pleasure in the prospect? — we 
may at least reply, with no small delight, that there are 
religious grounds lor hoping that the series of errors, crimes, 
and miseries, will be of much shorter duration in this new 
region, than it has been in Europe. We firmly maintain, in 
spite of the actual state of things, the hope, that the better 
age, which inspired men have predictively celebrated, is not 
very far off; and we may well assure ourselves that when it 
shall arrive to bless one part of the world, the other portions 
will not be left to work through a long protracted process of 
failure and misery. 
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Nature has furnished in this Kew World a theatre in 
superb correspondence and rivalry with whatever there can 
be of the great and magnificent in the human drama. The 
images of its grand scenery will be in a measure associated 
with the men and their proceedings, in the minds contem- 
plating their rise to independence and importance ; so that 
a certain adventitious lustre will seem to be reflected on the 
transactions of a people, vanquishing tyrants, constituting 
their politics, extending their plantations, opening their 
schools of literature and science, and, at length, dashing to 
the ground their systems and institutions of superstition, 
amid the magnificence of the most stupendous mountains, 
volcanoes, and torrents, and the riches of a mighty fertility 
of vegetable and vital forms. It must be a spirit very little 
imaginative, and veiy little prone to enthusiastic and poetic 
feeling, that would not be sensible of a greater captivation in 
contemplating such a course of events as displayed on such 
a field, than if the local scene were like the Netherlands, or 
the steppes of Tartary. At the same time it is to be 
acknowledged, that this fine illusion of association will have 
a greater effect on contemplative minds in Europe, and on 
cultivated travellers, than on the people themselves, the mass 
of whom will not, at least for a long time to come, be refined 
and elevated into any ambitious sympathy with the sublimity 
which predominates over their territory. 

SPANISH AMERICA AND HUMBOLDt. 

The attention and interest now attracted, and which will 
be progressively more attracted, to the southern, and to what 
was till lately the Spanish part of the northern division of 
the American continent, as the scenes of momentous changes 
in the state of the nations, and of wonderful phenomena in 
nature, will ensure a favourable reception to every authentic 
work which brings from those quarters any considerable 
share of new information. Within the last few years, a 
number of travellers have adventured, and have brought us 
their contributions : far above all others, Humboldt, who has 
accomplished more than it would be reasonable to expect 
from any future individual zealot for novelty and knowledge. 
When we reflect on the extent of the tracts surveyed by 
him, on their quality, with respect to the difficulty and toil 
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of traversing them, and the diyersitj of their appearances, 
and on the various distinct classes of the traveller's observa- 
tions and researches, it is truly wonderful to behold such an 
exemplification of what is practicable to a mind shut up in 
a frame of heavy matter, slow of movement, soon fatigued, 
and liable to innumerable maladies and mischiefs.* 

Our author (Koster) had a pleasant voyage, of thirty-five 
days, from Liverpool to Pernambuco, at the latter end of the 
year 1809. At Recife (for that is the name of the town, 
Pernambuco being properly the name of the captaincy), 
he instantly found himself in pleasant society, native and 
imported, and entered with vivacity into their convivialities. 
The society he acknowledges was very frivolous. At many 
of the houses of the Portuguese, he found the card-tables 
occupied at nine o'clock in the morning ; when one person 
rose another took his place ; and thus excepting an interval 
for dinner, the battle would be gallantly fought the livelong 
<iaj> against the old invading enemy — time. There were 
other auxiliary resources, "music, dancing, playing at 
forfeits/' dinner parties, and rides to Recife. The habits 
indeed, he remarks, were very much the same, at this place 
of summer adjournment, as at the English watering places. 

GOOD FRIDAY IN THE BRAZILS. 

There are a multitude of occasions for observing what a 
mighty power of ingenuity, or we may say genius, is 
exercised by the depravity of the human mind. The most 
striking of the exemplifications is, that religion, even the 
Christian religion, the grand heaven-descended opponent of 
all evil, can be perverted by this genius, to subserve 
absolutely every purpose of iniquity and vanity, every 
passion and taste, from the most frivolous to the most 
infernal. In the place of our author's Transatlantic sojourn, 
as indeed in some of the countries of Europe^ religion is one 
of the most stimulant and favourite diversions. He wit<« 
nessed all the gaieties, shows, frolics, and riotous indulgences 
of the Easter season ; of which the zest was heightened by 
mummery of a more solenm cast on Good Friday. 

* Alluding to his Trayela, recently republished in 3 vols, post 8vo. 
lOs. 6d. fi^. 1862. 
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" On the following daj, Good Friday, the decorations of the 
churches, the dress of the women, and even the manner of both 
sexes were changed (from the flare of gay finery on Holy 
Thursday) ; all was dismal. In the morning I went to the 
church of the Sacramento, to witness a representation of our 
Saviour*s descent from the cross. The church was much 
crowded. An enormous curtain hung from the ceiling, ex- 
cluding from sight the whole of the principal chapel. An 
Italian missionary friar of the Fenha convent, with a long 
beard, and dressed in a thick dark brown cloth habit, was in 
the pulpit, and about to commence an extempore sermon. After 
an exordium of some length, adapted to the day, he cried out, 
' Behold Him !' the curtain immediately dropped, and discovered 
an enormous cross, with a full-sized wooden image of our Saviour, 
exceedingly well carved and painted, and around it a number of 
angels represented by young persons, all finely decked out, and 
each bearing a large pair of outstretched wings, made of gauze ; 
a man dressed in a bob-wig, and a pea-green robe, as St. John, 
and a female kneeling at the foot of the cross, as the Magdalen ; 
whose character, as I was informed, seemingly that nothing 
might be wanting, was not the most pure. The friar continued 
with much vehemence, and much action, his narrative of the 
Crucifixion ; and after some minutes again cried out, ' Behold 
they take Him down ;' when ^or men, habited in imitation of 
Roman soldiers, stepped forward. The countenances of these 
persons were in paii; concealed by black crape. Two of them 
ascended ladders placed on each side against the cross, and one 
took down the board, bearing the letters I. N. E. I. Then was 
removed the crown of thorns, and a white cloth was put over, 
and pressed down upon the head ; which was soon taken ofi^ and 
shown to the people, stained with the circular mark of the crown 
in blood. This done, the nails which transfixed the hands, were 
by degrees knocked out, and this produced a violent beating of 
breasts among the female part of the congregation. A long 
white linen bandage was next passed under each arm-pit of the 
image ; the nail which secured the feet was removed ; the figure 
was let down very gently, and was carefully wrapped up in a 
white sheet. All this was done by word of command by the 
preacher. The sermon was then quickly brought to a con- 
clusion, and we left the church." 

IMPOSED DEFERENCE. 

He notices two inconyeniencea which Englishmen had to 
encounter, at their influx, a few years back, into Pemambuco. 
The established custom required them to take off the hat in 
passing a sentinel, or meeting in the streets a military 
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guard ; and to fall on their knees on meeting the procession 
of the Sacrament, carried to dying persons, and so to remain 
till it went out of sight. The first was intolerable, and was 
uniformly and firmly refused, as an improper submission, we 
suppose, ioit freemen : but as to the reUgious affair, the act 
of idolatrous homage, that was far too trifling a matter to be 
worth a scruple or an effort of spirit in Protestants : *' Here 
Englishmen (says Mr. Koster), in some degree conformed, 
in proper deference, to the religion of the country." In plain 
terms, they repelled the one demand because it was insulting 
to themselves; they acquiesced in the other, because it was 
insulting anfy to God. Has this unhappy nation, at this 
late and calamitous period, yet to learn, that the worst of all 
omens for a people's liberties, is a prevailing contempt of 
the claims of the Most High ? To a religious man, deeply 
sharing in the zeal for freedom and political amelioration, it 
affords but a melancholy presage to see so little hold of reli- 
gion on the national mind, so little recognition of the 
GoTcrnor of the world, so little perception, that the oppres- 
siye evils of which bad men are the immediate inflictors, 
are the inflictions of His justice ; and that something more is 
required for the effectual vindication of rights, than the mere 
energy of reaction against the instruments of oppression. 



VBQETABLE AJTD ▲MIKAL INCONVEXIEKOES. 

Large tracts of the captaincy of Seara are an eternal 
sand, only not quite so burning and volatile as in the 
African deserts. Other parts are covered with thickets, 
completely impervious but by some narrow path which has 
been cut through the dense substance with billhooks and 
hatchets* We transcribe the description of one of the 
vegetable productions which contribute to render them so: — 

"The eipo is a pUint consiatinff of long and fleitible shoota 
which twist themselves around the trees, and as some of the 
sprouts which have not yet fixed upon any branch, are moved to 
and fro by the wind, they cateh vpon a neighbouring tree, and 
as the operation continues for many vears undisturbed a kind of 
net-work is made, of irregular form, but difficult to pass through. 
Several kinds of cipo are used as cordage in making fences, and 
for many other purposes." 
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Animal nuisances were furnished in due proportion. 
With one of them he made an early acquaintance : — 

" I laid down in my clothes, bnt soon started up, finding my- 
self uneasy. The guide saw me, and called out, 'O sir, you are 
covered with oarapatos,* I then perceived them, and felt still 
more their bites. Instantly throwing off part of my clothes, but 
with the remainder upon me, I ran into the water, and there 
began tt) take them on. The earapato, or tick, is a small flat 
insect of a dark brown colour, about the size of four pin-heads 
placed together ; it fastens upon the skin, and will in time eat 
its way into it. It is dangerous to pull it out quickly.^ when 
already fixed ; for if the head remains, inflammation U not 
unfrequently the consequence." 



RAPID VEGETATION IN THE BRAZILS. 

It was pleasing to observe, in the sudden effect of the 
rain, the wonderfully sensitive state of a soil in all appear- 
ance utterly burnt up : — 

^The rapidity of vegetation in Brazil is truly astonishing 
Bain in the evening upon good soil will by sun-rise have given 
a greenish tinge to the earth, which is increased, if the rain con- 
tinues on the second day, to sprouts of grass of an inch in leneth, 
and these on the third day are sufficiently long to be picked up 
by the half-etarved cattle.** 

IGNORANCE AND CREDULITY OF THE SERTANEJ08. 

The Ignorance of Sertangoe is extreme, few of them 
possessing even the commonest rudiments of knowledge. 
Their religion is confined to a few ceremonies, relics, and 
charms ; some of which last are the resource of persons 
bitten by serpents ; and as all serpents are believed by these 
people to be venomous, while, in fact, many of them are net^ 
there will be plenty of reputed proofs of the efficacy of the 
charm. There was an amusing instance of fantastic credu*^ 
lity, at a house where the travellers were answered by a 
man from within the door, but who did not open it, nor in 
any way venture to look out : — 

"The guide explained, that the man had been bitten by a 
snake, and that the bite of this species only became fttal if the 
man who had received it saw any female animal, and particu- 
arly a woman, for thirty days after the misfortune.*^ 
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THE MUMMY-PITS OF THEBES * 

The long descent from Essouan to the Mediterranean, was 
performed by the travellers without many difficulties or 
adventures, and with an active attention to the stupendous 
monuments of the labours and superstition of the ancient 
inhabitants. The aspirants to a personal acquaintance with 
the darkest solemnity of antiquity, in the sepulchral retire- 
ments inhabited now by the forms of those beings that 
finished their living career several thousands of years since, 
will be gratified to be assured that many of the remotely 
interior recesses of the grand excavated cemetery of Thebes, 
remain yet unprofaned by research. These repositories of 
the dead are called mummy-pits. The following scene 
forms a most striking picture : — 

** Our curiosity induced ua, during our stay here " (it was near 
Thebes), *' to descend into one of the mummy-pits that abound in 
this neighbourhood ; but it would be difficult to convey an 
adequate idea of the disgusting scene of horror we had to 
encounter. The entrance was through a very narrow hole, 
nearly filled up with rubbish, by which we made our way into 
a small room about fifteen feet long and six wide ; beyond, we 
reached a chamber somewhat larger, and containing two rows of 
columns. The walls were covered with paintings, and at the farther 
end stood two fall length statues, male and female, dressed in 
very gay apparel, and having on one side the figures of two 
boys, and on the other those of two girls. 

*' The whole of this chamber was strewed with pieces of cloth, 
legs, arms, and heads of mummies, left in this condition by the 
Arabs who visit these places for the purpose uf rifling the 
bodies, and carrying off the bituminous substances with which 
they have been em^med. From the chamber above described , 
two passages lead into the interior and lower nart of the moun- 
tain, and we penetrated about a hundred yards into that which 
appeared the longest. Slipping and crawling among the various 
firagments of these mutilated bodies, we were only able to save 
ourselves firom falling by catching hold of the leff, arm, or skull 
of a mummy, some of which were lying on tne ground, but 
many still standing in the niches where they had been 
originally placed." 
— 1 ■ • 

* Narratiye of a Journey in Egypt and the Countiy beyond the 
'Cataracts. By Thomas Legb, B^Bq^/M.?. 4to. 1816. 
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So that our countrymen obtained a sight which had been 
permitted to none of the French explorers during their 
occupation of the country, — ^that of entire mummies, stand- 
ing in their ancient position. 

DANOSBOUS ADVENTURE IN THE MUMMY-PITS. 

We now transcribe the account of an adventure, which 
we think is one of the most interesting stories to be found 
in any book of travels. 

A Greek, whom the travellers met at Thebes, informed 
them that, in pursuit of some predatory Arabs, of the village 
of Amabdi, not far from Manfalout, he had observed 
several of them disappear by descending into a mummy- 
pit. He and his soldiers went down in search of them, 
but in vain. At the bottom they observed fragments of 
mummies of crocodiles scattered about ; and the pit 
appeared to communicate with lateral galleries of unknown 
extent, where were probably deposited the crocodile mum- 
mies from among which these fragments had been rifled. 
Our author and his companions were determined to see 
what these caves did actually contain, and with considerable 
difficulty induced some Arabs of Amabdi to become ttieir 
guides. The descent was a circular hole, of ten feet 
diameter, and about eighteen deep. Our author, Mr. Smelt^ 
and an American named Barthow, descended with three 
Arabs leaving one at the top with an Abyssinian mer- 
chant, and the sailors, who were to take care of the 
clothes ; for the Arabs had recommended them to strip, 
which they did in part, keeping on their shirts and trow- 
sers, in the latter of which Mr. ^Legh concealed a brace 
of pocket pistols, as he by no means liked the manner, and 
a previous muttering consultation of the ^rabs. Each had 
a torch, and they found their way from the bottom of this 
hole into a larger chamber, strewed, as the Greek had 
described, with fragments of crocodile mummies. From this 
they passed through the windings of a low gallery, and after 
proceeding for more than an hour, came out into a large 
apartment, which they recognised as the same from which 
they had set out. The conductors at first denied this, but, 
on the travellers persisting, acknowledged that it was, and 
said they had lost their way ; but assured tlie party of being 
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led to the mummies if they would make another attempt. 
They next approached a chamber " guarded by a trench of 
unknown depth, and wide enough to require a good leap." 

*' The first Arab jumped the ditch, and we all followed him. 
The passage we entered was extremely small, and so low in 
some places as to oblige us to crawl flat on the ground, and 
almost always on our hands and knees. The intricacies of its 
windings resembled a labyrinth, and it terminated at lenffth in 
a chamoer much smaller than that we had left, but, lu:e it^ 
containing nothing to satisfy our curiosity. Our search hitherto 
had been fruitless, but the mummies might not be far distant ; 
another effort and we miffht still be successful. 

''The Arab whom I followed, and who led the way, now 
entered another gallery, and we all continued to move in the 
same manner as before, each preceded by a guide. We had not 
gone far before the heat became excessive ; — for my own part, I 
found my breathing extremely difficult, my head began to ache 
most violently, and I had a most distressing sensation of fulness 
about the heart 

*• We felt we had got too far, and yet were almost deprived 
of the power of returning. At this moment, the torch of the 
first Arab went out ; I was close to him, and saw him fisdl on 
his side ; he uttered a groan— his legs were strongly convulsed, 
and I heard a rattling noise in his throat — he was dead. The 
Arab behind, me, seeing the torch of his companion extin- 
guished, and conceiving he had stumbled, passed me, advanced to 
his assistance, and stopped. I observed him appear faint, 
totter, and fall in a moment— he also was dead. The third Arab 
came forward, and made an effort to approach the bodies, but 
stopped short. We looked at each other in silent horror. The 
danger increased every instant ; our torches burnt faintly ; our 
breathing become more difficult ; our knees tottered under us, 
and we felt our strength nearly gone. 

** There was no time to be lost— the American, Barthow, cried 
to us to ' take courage,' and we began to move back as fast as 
we could. We heard the remaining Arab shouting after us, 
calling us Caffres, imploring our assistance, and upbraiding us 
with deserting him. But we were obliged to leave him to his 
fate, expecting every moment to share it with him. The wind- 
ing of the passages through which we had come increased the 
difficulty of our escape ; we might take a wrong turn, and 
never reach the great chamber we had first entered. Even 
supposing we took the shortest road, it was but too probable 
our strength would fail us before we arrived. We had each of 
us separately, and unknown to one another, observed attentively 
the aifferent shapes of the stones which projected into the 
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galleries we had passed, so that each had an imperfect clue 
to the labyrinth we had now to retrace. We compared notes, 
and only on one occasion had a dispute, the American differing 
from my friend and myself ; in this dilemma we were deter- 
mined by the majority, and fortunately were right. Exhausted 
with fatigue and terror we had reached the edge of the deep 
trench, which , remained to be crossed before we got into the 
great chamber. Mustering all my strength, I leaped, and was 
rollowed by the American. Smelt stood on the brmk ready to 
drop with fatigue. He called out to us *' for God s sake to help 
him over the fosse, or at least to stop, if only for five minutes, 
to allow him time to recover his strength." It was impossible : 
to stay was death, and we could not resist the desire to push on 
and reach the open fdr. We encouraged him to summon all his 
force, and he cleared the trench. When we reached the open 
air it was one o'clock, and the heat in the sun about 160^. Our 
sailors, who were waiting for us, had luckily a bardcJc full of 
water, which they sprinkled upon us ; but though a little 
refreshed, it was not possible to climb the sides of the pit ; they 
unfolded their turbans, and slinging them round our bodies, 
drew us to the top.'* 

The state of debility in which they emerged from this 
den of death, was stimulated to immediate effort by appre- 
hensions of another kind. Not venturing to tell the plain 
truth of a fact of which they were aware it would be of 
little use to attempt to explain the cause to the barbarians of 
the place, they replied to the inquiries of the astonished 
Arab who had remained at the mouth of the pit, that his 
three friends would soon appear, being " employed in 
bringing out (he mummies which had been found ;" and 
they hastened away to reach their cangiaj moored at Manfa- 
lout, in order to be gone before there should be time for the 
rage of the Arabs to be brought upon them by the belief 
that they had murdered their guides. The stupidity, how- 
ever, of the master of the vessel detained it many hours 
from getting it into the stream ; and when that was effected, 
the wind was so contrary that they had only proceeded a few 
miles wheu Turks on horseback and Arabs on foot came to 
the bank, and, within pistol-shot, summoned them, in the 
name of the cacheff of the town, to answer for the murder. 
On a stipulation with the Turks for their protection while 
walking back to the town, and an allowance to carry their 
arms, they returned, and were received with a shout of 
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revengeful joy by a large assemblage of armed Arabs of 
Amabdi, waiting at the house of the cacheff ; and he 
himself, notwithstanding their explanation, and the firman 
of the Pasha of Egypt, affected to treat them in an angry 
and menacing manner. Retiring however, and summoning 
them into a private apartment, he quite changed his tone, 
admitted the truth of their story, but told them the best 
service he could render them, was to assist them to escape 
secretly, while he amused their enemies ; for that he had no 
sufficient force to protect them if the numerous armed 
population of Amabdi should rise on the occasion. It was 
so managed, therefore, that they got again on board their 
boat, which they rowed with all their might ; but they were 
soon again arrested by the appearance of a number of Arabs, 
who threatened to fire upon them if they did not return. On 
reaching the town, they met, among their vociferous 
assailants, the wives and children of the men who had 
perished, naked and smeared with mud, according to their 
siccustomed fashion of mourning. Among the crowd at the 
cacheff's house, they recognised the Arab whom they had 
left alive, but with no doubt of his inevitable fate, in the 
cavern. "His appearance was most wretched, he was 
unable to stand, and was supported by two of his friends." 
This man, on being appealed to, confirmed the charge of 
murder, and being interrogated as to the mode, said it was 
by magic. The incredulity excited in some of the auditors, 
by this allegation, combined with the force of some of the 
circumstances proved in defence, produced a kind of pause 
of the indignant violence, of which the culprits availed 
themselves to demand, with a peremptory air, and with 
threatening references to the alliance of their king with the 
despot of Egypt, to be instantly sent, together with their 
accusers to Ibrahim Bey, the son of that despot, and 
governor of Upper Egypt, whose reputation for cruelty 
made his very name terrible to the company. At length, a 
moderate sum of money was suggested in the way of com- 
promise, to which, after a short politic affectation of 
haughtily refusing it, the captives gladly agreed ; and 
they were soon again making the best of their way down 
the Nile. 
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SACRED BATH AND FAIR ON THE GANGES .♦ 

HuBDWAR, the boandary of British India in the neigh- 
bourhood of Delhi is well known to be a place of prodigious 
resort at a particular time of the year, for the Brahmins, 
who have to sell the blessings of superstition, and the 
wretched dupes who have to buy them. Our author speaks 
of this superstition and of its haughty and its humiliated 
votaries in appropriate language of exposure and reprobation. 
The grand object with a great proportion of the crowdin* 
myriads, is to bathe in the river, here at its entrance, with 
all its celestial purity, into Hindoostan : — 

" Wretches, loaded with enormities," says the author, " and 
oppressed by the weight of their sins, bend annually their steps 
to this spot of unparalleled superstition and priestcraft. Here, 
lavishing on the Brahmins a portion of their wealth, they are 
absolved of their offences, and return to their several homes 
with consciences pure and unsullied as the stream in which they 
have immersed. The Brahmins possessing amone the Hindoos 
the highest spiritual and temporal authority, mtten on the 
credulity of their worshippers. Religion, here, as in the darker 
ages of Europe, assumes a shape the bane and curse of the 
people. Its ministers enjoy all the pleasures and luxuries of 
this life ; and to the deluded wretch, who, with tears in his eyes, 
offers the few pice^ industriously acquired by the sweat of his 
brow, they point to the heavens, and in promising future happi- 
ness, fail not to menace everlasting punishment for the smallness 
of the offering." 

At the fair, at the end of March, 1814, sixty thousand 
people are supposed to have been collected ; and doubtless 
the strangeness of the spectacle would be found to warrant 
the author 8 superlative terms in describing it : — 

'^ The spot on which the fair is held, not exceeding a mile in 
length, or a third of that in breadth, presented a medley of 
Persians, Tartars, Seiks, and natives from every part of India. 
Jats, Rohillas, Goorkas, &c., of the reality of which not a 
bare idea can be entertained in even the most lively imagina- 
tion. The astonishing variety of features, dresses, languages, 
and customs made the scene quite unrivalled.^ 

* Sketches of India, in the Teara 1811, 1812, 1818, and 1814. 870. 
Black & Co. 1816. 
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HINDOO TOLERANCE OF ENGLISH MISSIONARY PREACHING* 

To this re-assemblage of all that was scattered at Babel, was 
added, a striking singularity, that of an English " Anabaptist 
missionary," lecturing on the Bible to this many-featured 
mass of idolaters. What shall we think of the personal 
temerity of a man who could thus expose himself to the 
fanatical rage of so many hundreds of Brahmins, and so 
many thousands of devotees obsequious to their prompting ? 
— for the personal danger attending such a provocation is 
immediate and extreme, as all the world has been made to 
hear. Nine in ten of our gentlemen from India, would at 
any time have pronounced that a person who should do this 
must be a madman, and would tempt and deserve his fate. 
We transcribe the story as given by our author : — 

'^ Daring the greater part of this fi&ir, which lasted nearly 
three weeks, an AnabapS^ist missionary (Mr. Chamberlain) in 
the service of her Highness the Beram Sumroo, attended, and 
from a Hindoostanee &anslation of tne Scriptures, read daily a 
considerable portion. His knowledge of the language was as 
that of an accomplished native ; bis delivery impressive, and 
his whole manner partook much of mildness and benignity. In 
fine, he was such as all who undertake the arduous and painful 
duties of a missionary should be. No abuse, no language which 
could in any way injure the sacred service he was employed in, 
escaped hia lips. Having finished lus allotted portion, on eveiy 
part of which he commented and explained, he recited a short 
prayer, and concluded the evening by bestowing^his blessing on 
hU assembled. At first, as may be expected, his auditors were 
few : a pretty convincing proof, when sixty thousand people 
were collected, that it was not through mere curvositv they 
subsequently increased. For the finst four or five days ne was 
not surrounded by more than as many hundred Hindoos ; in ten 
days his congregation had increased to as many thousands. From 
this time, to the conclusion of the fair, they varied, but never 
fell below eight thousand. They sat around and listened with 
an attention which would have reflected credit on a Christian 
audience. On the missionary's retiring, they every evening 
cheered him home with ' May the Padre live for ever ! ' 

*^ Such was the reception of a missionary at Hurdwar, the 
Loretto of the Hindoos, at a time when five lacs of people were 
computed to have been assembled, and whither Branmins from 
far and near had considered it their duty to repair. What 
was not the least singular, many of these Brahmins formed a 
part of hLs congregation. They paid the greatest deference to 
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all that fell from him, and when in doubt requested an explana- 
tion. Their attendance was regular, and many whose counte- 
nances were marked, were ever the first in assembling. Thus, 
instead of exciting a tumult, as was at first apprehended, by 
attempting conversion at one of the chief sources of idolatry. 
Mr. Chamberlain, by his prudence and moderation, commanded 
attention ; and I have little doubt, ere the conclusion of the 
fair, effected his purpose, by converting to Christianity men of 
some character and reputation.*' 

As to the disadvantages under which the missionaries 
appear among the natives, without attendants, with the 
evident signs of being destitute of that wealth which the 
Hindoo adores, without any specific authority or protection 
from the government, in short, as we are told, " vagabonds," 
proposing a religion poor in attractions of external pamp, — 
they would have been truly as foolish as their bitterest haters, 
or rudest scoffers have ever called them, if they had entered 
on their design without a firm presumption that the cause to 
which they devoted themselves would be accompanied by a 
power quite different from that of exterior show, and 
infinitely more than a compensation for its absence. 

INHUMANITr OP THE HINDOOS. 

The Hindoos seem devoid of humanity and natural affec- 
tion. They can with all imaginable composure take their aged 
parents to the banks of the river, and suffocate them with 
mud. And when they can thus treat the living, it is not to 
be wondered at that they show a contempt totally unparal- 
leled in other regions of the globe, of all decent attentions 
to the dead. We transcribe a description of what a voyager 
on the Ganges may expect to see in that sacred stream, 
especially near p9t>ulous places on its banks : — 

^ Every hour passed on the rivers of India presents sights 
shocking to humanity, and sickening to the most apathetic. 
Crows and vultures are seen daily floating on half-eaten bodies, 
and glutting themselves with the entrails, the 'shreds and 
remnants * of mortality. Near the holy city of Benares I have 
had my boats surrounded with dead bodies, in every stage of 
decay, from those just committed to the water, to others in 
the most loathsome state of putrefieM^ion. I have seen the oars 
of the boatman strike agidnst the mangled carcases, and in the 
act of my servants drawing water to drink, have often cautioned 
them against the floating fragments of a human body. In 
extenuation of this disgraceful custom, the natives urge their 

£ £ 1^ 
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poverty; and I have not tinfrequentlj had the happiness of 
contributing a rupee's worth of wood to the decent treatment 
of a parent) a sister, a brother, by reducing the corpse to ashes.*' 

THE SUTTEB, OB THE BURNlKa OF WIDOWS. 

In the GK)orka territory, the Suttee^ or burning of widows, is 
actually continued. One day, in a romantic scene, our travel- 
ler's attention was caught by many rude piles of stones, four 
and five feet high, erected in the simplest manner, and indi- 
cating various distances of time by their appearance. He was 
informed they were the monuments of women so sacrificed, 
and that in a few days there would be an opportunity for 
his enjoying, if he pleased, the spectacle of such a transaction. 
He saw, and thus describes it :— • 

'' At ten in the morning the ceremony began. A pile of wood, 
about four feet and a half high, being previonslv erected, th^ 
mourner appeared, and having performed her ablutions in the 
Asaan, a clear meandering stream which ran near, walked three 
times round the fatal pile, and taking a tender farewell of her 
family and friends, prepared for the last dreadful ceremony. 
She was a remote (Ascendant of' one of the hill princes ; and 
though too short for a fine form, had a fair and interesting 
countenance. Her natural beautv, heightened by her resolution, 
would have affected a heart of adamant. Her glossy black 
hair hung dishevelled on her shoulders ; and attired in a yellow 
sheet (the garment of despair), this infatuated widow ascended 
the fatal pile. The noise of drums and other native instruments 
now became deafening. Placing the head of her husband in her 
lap, she sat, seemingfy unconcerned, and with the continued 
exclamations of Bam, Ram, witnessed the savage exultations of 
the Brahmins, as they eagerly applied torches to the pile. Ghee 
(clarified butter) and other inflammable sub^nces, having been 
profusely spread on the lower parts of the wood, it ignited in an 
instant. Still was heard the cry of Bam, Bam : her chief 
ambition appeared to consist in invoking her god to the last. 
The flames had now ascended far above the sufferer, and her 
agony was very apparent in the agitation of the pile. But the 
Brahmins immediately threw on more wood, and buried both 
bodies from our sight I shall not attempt to paint tlie spectacle 
which presented itself on the flames being extinguished : it was 
truly horrible. Their ashes were collected and thrown into the 
Assan ; and shortly after, a pile of stones, similar to those 
before mentioned, was erected on the spot where the suttee had 
taken place.*' 
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AERIAL MONASTERIES OP METEORA.* 

From the loftj desolation of the snowy Pindus our traveller, 
descended into the beautiful valley of the Salympria, the 
ancient Penens; which soon brought him to one of the 
most remarkable spectacles seen in all his peregrinations 
— the rocks of Meteora, surmounted with monasteries. A 
number of rocks, insulated and perpendicular, standing up 
like towers or enormous columns, of the height of from 
one to three hundred feet, sustain on their summits, ancient 
monastic structures, built, in some instances, to the very 
edge of the crown of the rock, so that the wall carries 
upward the continuity of the face of rock. 

'' Four of the monasteries actually occupy the whole summit 
of the insulated rocks on which they stand ; a perpendicular 
preci])ice descending from every side of the buildings into the 
deep-wooded hollows. The only access to these aerial prisons is 
by ropes, or by ladders firmly fixed to the rock, in those places 
where its sur&ce affords any points of suspension ; and these 
ladders, in some instances, connected with artificial subterranean 
tunnels. wMch give a passage of easier ascent to the buildings 
above. The monastenr, caUed by distinction, the Meteora, 
which is the largest of the number, stands in the remarkable 
situation just described, and is accessible only in this method. 
Still more extraordinary is the position of another of these 
buildings. It is situated on a narrow rectangular pillar of rock, 
apparently about 120 feet in height ; the summit of which is 
80 limited in extent, that the waUs of the mouasterv seem ou 
every side to have the same plane of elevation as the perpen- 
dicular faces of the rock.** 

^ The number of monasteries at Meteora, Ib said to have been 
formerly twenty -four; but at present, owing partly to the 
wearing away of the rocks on wnich they stood, partly to the 
decay of the buiidinffs themselves, only ten of these remain. 
Aios Stephanos, whicm we visited, is among the most extraordi- 
nary of the number ; its height is upwards of 180 feet** 

^ A small wooden shed projected bejond the plane of the 
diff, from which a rope, passing over a pulley at the top, 
desoended to the foot of the rock. Our Tartar shouted loudly 
to a man who looked down, ordering him to receive us into the 
monastery ; but at this time the monks were engaged in their 

* Travels in the Ionian Iflles, Albania, ko,, during the Tean 1812 
and 1818. By Henry Holland, M.D. 4to. 1815. 
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chapel, and it was tea minutes before we could reoelve fta 
answer to his order, and our request At length we saw a 
thicker rope coming down from the pulley, and attached to the 
end of it a small rope net The net reached the ground ; our 
Tartar and a peasant spread it open, covered the lower part with 
an Albanese capote, and my friend and I seated ourselves in 
this slender vehicle. As we besan to ascend, our weight drew 
close the upper aperture of Uie net, and we lay crouching 
together, scarcely able, and little willing, to stir either hand or 
foot We rose with considerable rapidity ; and the projection of 
tlie shed and pulley beyond the line of the cliff, was sufficient 
to secure against injury by striking upon the rock. Yet the 
ascent had something in it that was formidable. We were 
absolutely suspended in the air, our only support was the thin 
cordage of a net^ and we were even ignorant of the machinerv. 
whether secure or not, which was thus drawing us rapidly 
upwards. We finished the ascent, however, which is 156 feet in 
safety, and in less than three minutes. Wnen opposite the door 
of the wooden shed, several monks and other people appeared^ 
who dragged the net into the apartment, and released us. We 
found on looking round iis^ that these men had been employed 
in working the windlass ; and in observing some of their feeble 
and decayed figures, it was impossible to suppose that the danger 
of our ascent had been one of appearance only. Our servant, 
Demetrius, meanwhile, had been making a still more difficult 
progress upwards, by ladders fitted to the ledges of the rock, 
conducting to a subterranean i}assage, which opens out in tlie 
middle of the monasterv. 

" The monks received us with civility, and we remained witb 
them more than an hour in their extraordinary habitation. The 
buildings are spread irregularly over the whole summit of the 
rock, enclosing two or three small areas; they have no splendour, 
either external or internal, and exhibit but the appearances of 
wretchedness and decay. Nevertheless the monks conducted 
us through every one of their dark and dilapidated rooms, and 
seemed to re<^uire a tribute of admiration, which, though little 
due to the objects for which it was sought, might conscientiously 
be given to the magnificent natural scenery around and 
beneath their monastery." 

The two terrestrial visitants were led to each edge of the 
platform of this seclusion from the earth, afler which they 
made a hasty repast of rice oooked in oil ; a Turkish dish 
composed of fiour, eggs, and oil ; bread, and thin wine. 
There were only five monks, with a few attendants, resident 
at that time in the monastery ; all of them miserable in 
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their exterior, and with conceptions as narrow and confined 
as the rocks on which they live. Thej were quite ignorant 
of the age of the foundation of their edifice, and appeared 
to possess no books of the smallest value. Their almost inac- 
cessible situation has not availed them against the Albanian 
soldiers, who have often plundered the village and valleys 
below, where lies their little property, and whence their 
supplies are furnished, and sometimes compelled an admission 
for the same purpose into the monasteries themselves. 



EXPERIMENTS ON THE GEYSER SPRINGS.* 

The author saw the column of the Great Geyser rise to a 
hundred and fifty feet. It was an exceedingly remarkable 
circumstance^ that, by an experiment made in the first 
instance unthinkingly, he found it possible to provoke the 
Nieto Geyser to a premature repetition of its thundering 
explosion, and with such an augmentation of its fury as to 
throw the boiling element to nearly double the most usual 
elevation of the column. Certainly, it were desirable there 
had been time to verify so strange a principle of its agency 
by a greater number of experiments ; but the fact, taken ' 
only to the extent of the evidence afforded Jo Dr. Henderson, 
gives a strong presumption of such a law of operation as adds 
darker mystery to the subterraneous economy. We will 
give his own relation : — 

"The morning after my arrival I was awakened by its explo- 
sion about twenty minutes past four o*clock ; and hastening tc> 
the crater, stood nearly half an hour contemplating its jet, and 
the steadv and uninterrupted emission of the column of spray 
which followed, and which was projected at least a hundred feet 
into the air. After this, it gradually sunk into the pipe, and I 
did not expect to see another eruption till the following morning. 
However, about five o'clock in the afternoon, after a great quantity 
of the largest stones that could be found about the putce had 
been thrown into the spring, I observed it begin to roar with 

* Iceland ; or the Journal of a Residence in that Island, during the 
Tears 1814 and 1815, By £. Henderson. Svo. Two vola. 1818. 
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more violence than naual ; and, approaching the brink of the 
crater, I had scaroelj time to look aown to the snrfiioe of the 
water, which was greatly agitated, when the eruption com- 
menced, and the boiling water rushed up in a moment^ within 
an inch or two of my face, and continued its course with inoon- 
ceivable velocity into the atmosphere. Having made a speedy 
retreat, I now took my station on the windward side, ana was 
astonished to observe the elevation of the jets, some of them 
ming higher than two hundred feet ; many of the fragments of 
stones were thrown much higher, and some of considerable sise 
were raised to an invisible height. For some time every suc- 
ceeding jet seemed to surpass the preceding, till, the quantity of 
water in the subterraneous caverns being spent, they gave place 
to the column of steam, which continued to rush up with a 
deafening roar for nearly an hour. 

''The periodical evacuation of this Geyser having been deranged 
by this violent experiment, no symptoms whatever of a fndsh 
eruption appeared the following morning. As I wished, how- 
ever, to see it play once more before I bade an everlasting adieu 
to these wonders of nature, and, especially, being anxious to 
ascertain the reality of my supposed discovery, I got my servant 
to assist me, about eight o*clock, in casting ail the loose stones 
we could find into the spring. We had not ceased five minutes 
when the wished-for pnenomena re-commenced, and the jets 
were carried to a height little inferior to what they had gained 
the preceding evening. * 

It will be obvious that the experiments would have been 
more decisive, if the intervals had been shorter between the 
throwing in of the stones and the preceding eruptions. 

THE 6BEAT VOLCANO " KRABLA TOKUL." 

The high and disastrous distinction held in the history of 
most other countries, by dreadful commotions, wars, and 
battles, is held and rivalled in that of Iceland by the snb- 
limer tumults and devastations of volcanic fire. The visible 
monuments of these events have a magnificence and per- 
manence strikingly contrasted with the slight and vanishing 
traces of most of the tragical events in the human history. 
The Krabla Yokul is one of the most memorable and for- 
midable names in the history of Iceland. At a great dis- 
tance from its position, the traveller was encountered by 
the signs of its character and memorials of its operations : — 

'* Having gained the extremity of the sand, I encountered a 
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prodigious stream of lava, which having insinuated itself into 
the vaJleys that open into the plain where it has collected, I had 
. to cross several times before I reached the limit of the day's 
journey. Of all the lavas I had yet seen, this appeared ^e 
freshest and most interesting. It is black as iet ; the blisters 
and cracks are of an immense size'; and most of the chasms are 
completely glazed, and present the most beautiful and grotesque 
stalactitic appearances. In some places it is spread out in large 
round cakes, the surface of which is covered with round dimi- 
nutive elevations, resembling the coils in a roll of tobacco. 
Where the fiery stream has met with some interruption, and got 
time to cool, a crust has been formed, which, on a ^sh vent 
having been opened below for the egress of the lava, has broken, 
and, intermingling with the more liquid masses, has been heaved 
and tossed about in every direction, and now exhibits the wildest 
and most fantastic figures, which the imagination may easily 
convert into various objects of nature and art.'* 

" According to the accounts given by those who " (between 
the years 1724 and 1730) "witnessed the eruption, the stone- 
flood (Stein&}, as they very emphatically called it, ran slowly 
along, carrying everything before it, and burning with a blue 
flame, like that which proceeds from sulphur, yc't but partially 
visible, owing to the dense smoke in which it was everywhere 
developed. During the night, the whole region appeared to be 
one blaze ; the atmosphere itself seemed to be on fire ; flashes of 
lightning darted along the horizon, and announced to the 
innabitants of distant districts the terrific scenes exhibited in 
this quarter. Having overflowed the greater part of the low- 
lands, the lava was at len^h poured into the lake of My vatn, 
which it fiUed to a considerable distance, forming numerous 
little islands, and destrojdng the fish with which it was stocked.'* 
''The lake, which is reckoned to be about forty miles in cir- 
cumference, has been so filled up with the torrents of lava that, 
at its extreme depth it does not exceed four fathoms and a 
half, and in most places is only between two and three fathoms 
deep." 

The description of the tract bordering on this lake ; the 
darky gloomy appearance of the lake itself, boiling here and 
there above the chasms in the lava at the bottom, and 
throwing up columns of steam ; the volcanic mountains by 
which it is in part environed ; and '' the death-like silence 
which pervades the whole of the desolated region;" — present 
a most solemn and impressive picture, strikingly resembling, 
as Dr. Henderson suggests, but we should presume greatly 
surpassing, the scene of the Dead Sea and its precincts. 
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THE SULPHUB MOUNTAIN. 

A stage or two more brought our adventuroua traveller to 
the Sulphur Mountain, with its mines, and its boiling and 
exploding pits of sulphur and mud. The incessant eruptions, 
and smoke, and roaring of these pits, together with the hot, 
brimstone, treacherous consistence of the soil in the vicinity, 
forming but a crust over a vast sulphureous fiery quagmire, 
are quite terrible. It was a worthy prelude to a spectacle 
of still more appalling aspect At the moment of his 
retreating from the " burning marl," his attention was 
seized by an immense volume of smoke, ascending with 
velocity from some chasm or recess about two-thirds up the 
side of Krabla, which was at no great distance. With great 
difficulty and protracted exertion he and his guide, (whose 
unaffected dread of the attempt, it required some promises 
of remuneration to counteract), made their way to a position 
whence they suddenly beheld beneath them what Dr. Hen- 
derson could not doubt to be the crater of this tremendous 
volcano ; and beheld it in a state which might suggest the 
image of the imperfect troubled repose of some dreadful 
monster, retained in a feverish slumber till the time return 
for him to rise up again in his might to renew the work of 
destruction: — 

" At the bottom of a deep gully, lay a circular pool of black 
liquid matter, at least three hundred feet in circumference, from 
the middle of which a vast column of the same black liquid was 
erupted, with a loud, thundering noise ; but, being enveloped in 
smoke, till within about three feet of the surface of the pool, I 
could not form any idea of the height to which it rose. 

"From every circumstance connected with the vast hollow in 
which this pool is situated, I could not but re^rd it as the 
remains of the crater ; which, after bavins vomited immense 
ouantities of volcanic matter, has loosened Uie ad iacent parts of 
tne mountain, to such a degree, that they have fallen in, and left 
nothing but the boiling cauldron to mark its site, and perpetuate, 
in fitint adumbrations, the awful terrors of the scene. ITie sur- 
face of the pool may be about seven hundred feet below what 
appeared to be the highest peak of Erabla." 

He descended to the brink of this dreadful abyss, and 
he adds, — 

** Nearly about the centre of the pool is the aperture, whence 
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the vast body of crater, snlphur, and bluish black bolus is thrown 
up ; and which is emial, in diameter, to the column of wat^r 
ejected by the Great Geyser at its strongest eruptions.** 

TERRIFIC PASSES OF ICELAND. 

The Doctor employs the most emphatic terms to describe 
the awful impression here made on his mind, '^ an impres- 
sion," he says, " which no length of time will ever be able 
to erase." Another adventure, of no very gentle stimulus, 
was the passing of men and horses over a mighty torrent, 
confined within a narrow rocky channel, upon a wooden 
bridge so slender, deca3ring, and crazy, that he says, " I have 
no manner of doubt but a person of powerful muscle could 
shake the whole structure to pieces in less than a quarter of 
an hour. Alighting from my horse, I went to the bridge, 
and, after having looked a minute or two, into the profound 
chasm, through which the light brown torrent rolled and 
boiled with the most tremendous fury. I took hold of the 
ledges, and shook the bridge with die utmost ease." 

'^Some mil?s further up, there is another mode of crossing 
this river, called by the natives at fata d KWfa, which is still 
more terrific. Two ropes are suspended from the edge of the 

Sreeipice on either side, on which a basket or wooden box is 
ung, sufficiently large to contain a man and an ordinary horse- 
burden. Into this box the traveller must descend, and pull 
himself by means of a rope over the yawning abyss while, owing 
to the looseness of the main ropes, the box sinks with rapidity 
till it reaches the middle, and threatens, by the sudden stop it 
there maJkes, to dislodge its contents into the flood. The prin- 
cipal danger, however, attends the passage of the horses. They 
are driven into the river a little higher up ; and. if they do not 
swim to a certain point, formed by a projection of the rock, they 
are precipitated over a dreadful cataract, and seen no more. If 
measures be not soon taken to repair the bridge, the Kl&fa, 
dangerous as it is, will be the only means of conveyance over 
the fokul river." 

A magnificent cascade, of the depth of 140 yards, aug- 
mented the sense of danger in a pass which at first sight 
appeared insuperable. A torrent from the icy mountains, 
running in thirty channels, several of them a hundred yards 
broad, and taking the horses up to the middle, was, contrary 
to the advice of the clergyman in the neighbourhood, forded 
in haste, for fear that delay should render it quite impass- 
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able. Most of this deroryman's auditory had always this 
flood to cross to attend Divine service, an adventure of very 
great management and dexterity when it is crowded with 
floating masses of ice:— 

*' Sometimes they are so numeroas, and follow each other in 
such close saccessioD, that the river cannot be forded at all on 
horseback ; it being impossible to tarn the horse with the ability 
requisite in order to elude them. The passenser is then omiged 
to wade, at the risk of his life. Sira Berg^ (the clergyman) 
^ informed me that being onoe called to visit a dying parishioner, 
he went over in this way, though, at times, the water took him 
up to the breast. He had provided himself with a long pole, in 
onler to examine the ground at every step ; while he had to 
look around him, with the utmost alertness, lest fresh masses of 
ice should overtake him, bear him down before them, and, forcing 
him upon other pieces, cut him asunder." 

SCARCITY OF THE BIBLE IK ICELAND. 

This worthy pastor received the present of a Bible, and 
welcomed the prospect of a larger supply for his people, 
with a joy proportioned to the fact, that he had been 
endeavouring to procure a copy for his own use these 
seventeen years past ; but had at last given up all hope of 
ever obtaining the treasure. 

At a short distance from the sea, a mountain consisting 
wholly of ice, stands across, and blocks up, a wide valley 
which extends considerably back between the icy mountains. 
A powerful stream, descending from these mountains, has to 
force its way through this enormous bulwark of ice. 

ENORMOUS FIELDS AND MOUNTAINS OF ICE. 

" It is not so much a mountain as an immense field of ice, 
about twenty miles in length, fifteen in breadth, and rising, at 
its greatest elevation, to the height of about four hundred feet 
above the level of the sand. The whole of the space it occupies 
has originally been a beautiful and fertile plain, which continued 
to be inhabited for several centuries after the occupation of the 
island ; but was desolated in the dire catastrophe which hap- 
pened in the fourteenth century, when not fewer than mix vol- 
canos were in action at the same time, and poured inconceivable 
destruction to the distance of near a huncued miles along tlie 
coast While the snow-mountains, in the interior, have been 
discharging their waters through this level tract, vast masses of 
ice must luive been carried down by the floods, some of which, 
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being arrested in their progress, have settled on the plain, and 
obstructing the pieces which followed, they have gradually 
accumulated, till, at last, the fresh masses that were carried to 
either aide by the current, have reached the adjacent mountains, 
and the water, not having any other passage, has forced its way 
through the chasms in the ice, ana formed channels, which, 
with more or less variation, it may have filled to the present 
period." 

The most marvellous fact of all is, that this enormous 
mass of ice is actually in motion toward the sea, from which 
it was, fifty years since, at the distance of five miles, 
according to the statement of respectable travellers, whereas 
the distance did not appear to Dr. Henderson to exceed one 
mile ; and he observed that at one place it had advanced, 
ploughing, as it were, its way in the sand, so as to pass beyond 
the line of one part of a track made but eight days before. 
It is not improbable that one day, under the pressure of an 
extraordinary accumulation of water behind, a g^eat chasm 
will be made, by a portion of this vast barrier being dis- 
rupted and propelled down to the sea. Or if not, the whole 
continuous mass will, in no very long time, as Dr. Henderson 
remarks, advance to the shore, and leave no way of com- 
munication by land between the tracts adjoining to its two 
extremities. As the case is, the passage is most perilous. 

AWFUL ERUPTION OP THE SKAFTAR VOLCANO. 

A few stages forward brought the adventurer upon tlie 
region of intermingled lavas and sections of beautiful pasture 
ground, in front of the Skaftar Yokul, which is at the dis- 
tance of, perhaps, fifty miles back from the sea. This Skaftar 
is the most tremendous name, excepting those within the 
economy of religion, ever pronounced in Iceland. In the 
year 1783, this mountain shook, and darkened, and devas- 
tated the island with such a dreadful power of volcanic fire 
as has no recorded parallel. The agency was on so vast a 
scale, and of so prolonged a duration, that the subterraneous 
fires of half the globe might have seemed hardly sufficient for 
the awful phenomena. Yet the mighty element, in drawing 
together its forces in preparation, could afford, as a slight 
precursor and omen, a month before, and at the distance of 
two hundred miles, a submarine explosion, which ejected so 
immense a quantity of pumice, that the surface of the ocean 
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was covered with it to the distance of a hundred and fifty 
miles, and the spring ships were considerably impeded in 
their course. It was in the beginning of July that the 
operations began, on the predestined ground ; they raged 
with inconceivable power, in all manner of horrible and 
destructive phenomena, for several months; and the final 
eruption is said to have been as late as the following Feb- 
ruary. The awful sounds and concussions, the intense dark- 
ness, relieved only, at times, by fiames and lightnings, the 
great rivers transfo^^med into torrents of fire, which were 
confined but for a short time to these channels, their inun- 
dation, on all sides, of tract after tract of the cultivated 
country, and the dismal rain of ashes and other volcanic 
substances over the whole territory, — must have appeared to 
the inhabitants as a premature fulfilment of the divine pre- 
dictions of the destruction of the world. 

The ashes from the eruption covered the whole island, and 
spread far beyond it ; " empoisoning,** says our author, 
'^ whatever could satisfy the hunger, or quench the thirst of 
man and beast." Famine and pestilence were the conse- 
quence: a considerable proportion of the people, and a vast 
number of the cattle and horses, perished ; and the condition 
of the inhabitants bears, at the present time, melancholy 
traces of the effects of the awful visitation. A recent 
traveller, mentions as one of these effects, a greater 
degree of gravity in the character of the people, and a pre- 
vailing aversion to all gay amusements. We will acknow- 
ledge that though we cannot wish such a sublime preaching 
as this, to impress on the people of our own country a sense 
of the majesty of the Almighty, and a loathing of many of 
their frivolous pursuits, — we should be delighted to see such 
a result from gentler modes of divine admonition. 

THE BOILING SPRINQS AKD SEA-PARBOTS OF BREID4FI0RD. 

Dr. Henderson was delighted with the fine situation and 
magnificent prospects of the farm of Reykiaholar, and with 
an aquatic excursion among the islands of the Breidafiord, 
with their boiling springs and infinite assemblages of wild 
fowl. "As I passed between the islands," he says, "my 
ears were stunned with the cries of sea-parrots and crees, 
the latter of which abounded in such numbers that they 
completely covered the surface of the water, and on rising, 
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almost darkened the atmosphere." In the islands, the eider- 
ducks and their nests were observed and examined with 
much curiosity. Most of these islands have been thrown 
up by submarine volcanos, and many of them rest on superb 
perpendicular pillars of basaltic rock. Some of them are 
well inhabited. Parts of the mainland coast of this bay 
display immense walls of basaltic configuration. The 
mountains exhibit some yery extensiye strata of the same 
kind of rock. At one place, where the mountain streams 
have forced their way through beds of the columnar rock, 
numerous turrets and spires present themselves amidst the 
clouds of mist arising from the water-falls. 

GEOLOGICAL FEATURES OF ICELAND. 

The name has already occurred of surturbrand or mineral- 
ized wood. It is a most remarkable circumstance in the 
constitution of the island, that a bed of this substance 
extends through the whole of the north-western peninsula. 
At Briamslaek it was presented with great distinctness to 
our author*s view, in a deep cleft cut through a large hill by 
a torrent from the mountains. The more perpendicular side 
of this chasm 

" ConaistB of ten or twelve strata of surturbrand, lava, basalt, 
tufa, and indurated clay, Bucoessively piled above each other. 
The surturbrand is uudermost, and occupies four layers, M'hich 
are separated from each other by intermediate beds of sort sand- 
stone or clay. These layers pure of unequal thickness, from a 
foot and a hialf to three feet, and run to the length of about 
thirt^r yards, when they disappear in the dSrU. They differ 
also in quality: the two lowest exhibitinff the most perfect 
specimens of mineralized wood, free from aU foreign admixture, 
of a jet black ; and such pieces as have been exposed to the sun, 
shine with great lustre, and are very splintery m their fracture. 
The numerous knots, roots, &c., and tne annual circles observable 
in the ends of the trunks or branches, removed every doubt of 
the vegetable origin of this curious substance. The only chimges 
it has undergone are induration and compression ; having been 
impregnated with bituminous sap, and flattened by the enormous 
wei|^ht of the superincumlwnt rocks. Some few branches stretch 
at times across tne bed, but in general they all lie parallel with 
one another, and are frequently pressed together, so as to form a 
solid mass. The third stratum is not so pure, being mixed with 
a considerable portion of ferruginous matter ; grev generally, but 
black in the fracture ; has no lustre, and is much neavier thaa 
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the former, yet possesses evident traits of its vegetable character. 
The fourth or uppermost stratum consists of what the IceUuders 
call Oeimhrandj or coal, from which it diflfers only in the absence 
of the gloss, and its containing a quantity of earthy matter. It 
still reUtins some faint marks of wood. 

'* Bemarkable as this appearance of rock-wood undoubtedly is, 
a still more surprising phenomenon makes its appearance between 
the second ana third strata, viz., a bed of dark grey schistus, 
about four inches in thickness, that admits of being divided into 
numerous thin plates, many of which possess the tenuity of the 
finest writing paper, and discover on both sides the most beautiful 
and accurate impressions of leaves^ with all their ramifications of 
ribs and fibres, m the best state of preservation. The whole of 
the schistose body is, in fact, nothing but an accumulation of 
leaves closely pressed together, and partially interlaid with a 
fine alluvial clay. It is also worthy of notice, that when you 
separate any of the leaves from the mass, they are uniformly of 
a greyish or brown colour on the surface, and black on the 
opposite side. Most of those on the specimens now before me 
are of the common poplar, (poptUus tremida), and some of them, 
in the judgment ot an enunent botanical gentleman (Professor 
Homemann, of Copenhagen), appear to be of the popultu takka- 
mahaha, A few birch and willow leaves are also ooservable, but 
very small in size: whereas manv of the poplar leaves are 
upwards of three inches in breadth. 

Dr. Henderson's speculations on these marvellous phe- 
nomena, are quite satisfactory to the extent of showing that 
the depositions cannot have been effected by volcanic agency, 
notwithstanding that lava is always, he says, found in greater 
or less quantities in the vicinity of these strata, but are to be 
attributed, in some way or other, to the prevalence of water; 
beyond this general conclusion, ail appears to us submerged 
in unfathomable mystery. 

THE SUN AT MIDNIGHT. 

The sun at midnight must have been, independently of all 
circumstances of locality, a very striking spectacle ; but this 
appearance in such a combination as the following, must 
have created a ^cene inexpressibly strange and magical, and 
of almost ghostly magnificence : — 

** Close by, toward the west, lay the TroUa-kyrkiOy or * Giant's 
Church,* an ancient volcano, the walls of whose crater rose in a 
ver^ fantastic manner into the atmosphere, while the lower 
regions were entirely covered with snow ; to the south and east 
stretched an immense impenetrable waste, enlivened on the one 
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hand by a number of lakes, and in the distance by vast ice- 
mountains, whose glass surface, receiving the rays of the mid- 
night sun, communicated a golden tinge to the surrounding 
atmosphere ; while, toward the north, the long bay of Hrutqdord 
gradually opened into the ocean. Here the king of day, like a 
^vast globe of fire, stretched his sceptre over the realms of night, 
divested indeed of his splendour, out more interesting, because 
more subject to view. The sinking of swans on tiiie neighbouring 
lakes added to the novelty of the scene." 

THE YALLET OF SMOKE. 

The account of one situation in the "Valley of Smoke," 
may be transcribed, to show how much of the inconvenience 
of magnificent Bpectacles is saved to persons who can con- 
template them oily ia description : — 

* We proceeded to the Tungu-hvezar, As the wind blew the 
smoke airectly upon us, it was irot without some danger that 
we approached them. Having cautiously leaped over a rivulet 
of boiling water, I took my station in front of the springs ; but 
ere I was aware, I was nearly suffocated with hot and dense 
vapours, which so closely surrounded me, that I could neither 
see my companion, nor how to make my escape from the spot on 
which I stood. At the distance of only a few yards before m 
roared no fewer than sixteen boiling cauldrons, the contents Oi 
which, raised in broken columns of various heights, were splash- 
ing about the margins, and ran with great impetuosity in num- 
berless streamlets, down the precipice on which the springs are 
situate. What augmented the irksomeness of my situation, was 
the partial darkness in which the whole tract was enveloped, so 
that it was impossible for me to form any distinct idea of the 
terrifyinff operations that were going on before me. After the 
wind had somewhat abated, the vapours Ibegan to ascend more 
perpendicularly, and I again discovered Mr. Johnson, who was 
in no small degree concerned about my safety." 

A vast body (or shall we rather, from its powerful and 
incessant agency, call it soul ?) of fire maintains dominion 
under the whole extent of the valley, keeping the water 
everywhere in perpetual agitation, insomuch that even the 
river is disturbed, in the middle of its channel, by boiling 
springs throwing up their columns of steam. 

WONDERFUL MICE. 

At Husafell, and elsewhere. Dr. Henderson took occasion 
to make particular inquiry respecting the famous species of 
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mice, of which Olaflsen and Povelsoii have reported what 
Mr. Pennant believed^ but Mr. Hooker and other writers 
have pronounced ridiculouslj incredible. The etorj, that 
these mice, besides other points of extraordinary sagacitj, 
have admirable talents for navigaHon; going to considerable 
distances from their lodgements, in small foraging parties, to 
collect berries for their storey which berries th^ import, 
across rivers and lakes, <m flat pieces of dried cow-dung, each 
manned by a crew of six or ten, all standing with their 
heads toward the centre^ and rowing the vessel by means of 
their tails :«- 

" Having been apprised," says Dr. Henderson, '^ of the doahts 
entertained on this subject, I ma4e a point of inquiry as to the 
reality of the account, and am happy in being able to "Say, that 
it is now established as an important fact in natural histoiy, by 
the testimony of two eye-witnesses vi unquestionable veracity, 
the clergyman of Briamalaek, and Madame fienedictson of 
Stikesholm, both of whom assured me they had seen the expe- 
dition performed repeatedly. Madame Benedictson in fMir- 
tieular, recollected having spent a whole aflemoon, in her 
younger days, at the margin of a small lake on which these 
skilful navigators had em&rked, and amusing herself and her 
companions by driving them away from the sides of the lake as 
they approached them. I was also informed that they make use 
of driea mushrooms as sacks, in which they convey their pro- 
visions to the river, and thence to their homes." 

THX lOT GATE OF BUBTSHAIXIR. 

A nnmber of hours were speirt in exploring the grand 
cavern of Sartshallir, extending about a mile under an enor- 
mous bed of lava from the Bidd Yokul, of the dimensions, 
through two-thirds of its length, of fifty feet in breadth, 
and for^ in height, and reputed, by the early inhabitants, 
to be the abode of Surtur, " the black prince of the regions 
of fire," whose appointed office, according to their mythology, 
was to burn the world at the conclusion of the present 
system of things. The description of one part of this 
cavern will recall that of Antiparos. Its magnificent 
exhibition is indeed of a more frail material, but it will 
probably last as long. 

" The roof and sides of the cave were decorated with the mopt 
superb icicles, crystallized in every possible form, many of which 
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rivalled in Tninnteness the finest Zeolites ; while, from the icy 
floor rose pillars of the same substance, assuming all the curious 
and fiintastic shapes imaginable, mocking the proudest specimens 
of art, and counterfeiting many well-known objects of animated 
nature. A more brilliant scene perhaps never presented itself 
to the human eye, nor was it easy to divest ourselves of the idea 
that we actually beheld one of the fairy scenes depicted in 
eastern jGnble. The light of the torches rendered it pieovliarly 
enchanting/* 

THE HOT SPRINGS OF HYERAYELLnL 

From this cavern, the route was directed toward the hot 
springs of Hveravellir, across a trackless desert, of lonely 
and formidable aspect, shining and frowning with icy and 
volcanic sublimities. " It was not," says Dr. Henderson^ 
" without sensations of awe, that we beheld the columns of 
smoke that were issuing from almost innumerable apertures, 
and heard the thundering noise attending its escape." Among 
this prodigious and raging assemblage of cauldrons, most of 
them, ejecting at intervals, columns of water, there is the 
grand singularity denominated the *^ Roaring Mount," 

— ** a circular mount of indurated bolus, about four leet m height 
from an aperture of which, on the west side, a ^reat quantity of 
steam makes its escape with a noise louder than that of the moet 
tremendous cataract. The steam issues with such force, that 
any stones thrown into the apertiire are instantly ejected to 
a considerable height." 

Exceedingly striking too, is the account of the regulated 
system manifest throughout the tremendous tumult of ope- 
rations, to which this singular ^* Mount '' seems appointed to 
act in quality of a magnificent trumpeter, a part which is 
performed in a manner which may, without presumption, 
claim to appropriate the description, 

^ Sonorous as immortal breath can blow.'* 

"We could not sufficiently admire the connexion and regu- 
larity observable in the bursts of steam and jets of water l£at 
continued to ascend into the atmosphere the whole of the evening. 
The order they maintained can only be compared to that observed 
in the firing of the different companies of a regiment drawn up 
in t)ie order of battle. The pUy commenced on a signal being 
ffiven by the Roaring Mount, which was instantaneously followed 
by an eruption of the largest jetting fountain at the opposite end 
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of the tract ; on which the turn went to the reet^ yast colnmns 
of steam bursting from the surface of the general mound, while 
the jets rose and fell in irregular beauty. Having continued to 
play in this manner for the space of four minutes and a hali^ the 
springs abated for nearly two minutes ; when the Boaring 
Mount renewed the sigual, and the explosions took place aa 
before." 

It is needless to say how many important matters for geo- 
logical discussion are supplied by the multifarious descriptions 
of the composition of so strange a territory. 



THOUGHTS ON THE HISTORY OF MAN.* 

Were it possible that a distinct knowledge could be obtained 
of all the remarkable forms into which human society has 
been modified, in the long series of ages, and in all parts of 
the world, a great majority of the intelligent and inquiring 
class would probably be eager for the exhibition to be made. 

But it might not be altogether absurd to question the 
wisdom of such a desire. Is anything, it might be asked, 
really wanting to the means and materials already possessed 
for forming a satisfactory judgment of the nature of Man ? 
Do not all his faculties, his passions, his principles, stand 
perfectly manifest before us ? ' 

In entering on a history twenty times more ample than all 
our present information of the past, could the inquirei", even 
if possessed of the secret of the elixir vii€By to assure* him of 
a course of ages to study it through, expect to descry any 
one feature of the human nature, which is not already 
familiarly apparent ? Have we not facts enough to show 
how man will act in any given circumstance ; in other words, 
how any given causes will act on him ? Does not our pre- 
sent compass of view display him under all imaginable forms 
of social institution ; and might we not, from the exhibition 
of his qualities under half of these modifications, have con- 
fidently divined how those qualities would appear under all 
the others ? If the dark empire of superstition has contained 
more vanities, impostures, and abominations than we have 

• The Border Antiquities of England and Scotland. By Walter 
Scott, Esq, Two vols. 4to. 1814-17. 
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ever heard of, what would be the benefit of their being now 
brought to light ? Does any vacancj in the imagination 
require to be replenished, and illuminated, hj loathsome or 
fantastic shapes of wooden and earthenware gods as yet non- 
descript and undelineated ? May we not be well content 
that fdl these detestable forms of thought and of matter, 
should be retained exclusively in the memory of those 
departed beings who were once either agents or dupes of the 
dire delusion ; and of those long observers of this world, 
those heavenly spirits, whose wide capacities are so filled 
with a pure and divine element, that these odious reminis- 
cences cannot defile them ? — ^as the atmosphere of our planet 
maintains its general purity, in spite of all the smoke and 
mephitic exhalations that rise into it. What would be the 
use, again we might ask, of an indefinitely aggravated evi- 
dence of facts, that men have hated and destroyed one 
another through all ages ? Or could the indefatigable reader 
really flatter himself that, somewhere or other, he should 
come upon a delightful historical tract of contrary evidence, 
and find that the golden age did once actually exist ? But 
there would be no end to such questions; we will only ask 
further. Does any one important moral principle need an ad- 
dition of facts, either to verify it, or to ascertain the proper 
rules of its application ? 

We do not know whether the above paragraph will appear 
quite pertinently prefixed to a slight notice of the work by 
which it has been suggested. A state of society forming so 
very extraordinary a picture, furnishing such strong illustra- 
tions of some principles in human nature, so conspicuous in 
our national history, and leaving so many visible monuments 
and vestiges, cannot be among the things that any man 
would wish consigned to oblivion. But at the same time, 
some portions of the present work, taken in conjunction with 
other works, written and compiled, respecting the same 
tract of territory and history, would afford, we are apt to 
think, a fair exemplification of the uselessness for any pre- 
sent valuable purpose, of a great deal of what can be reco- 
vered from the past, and a fair presumption as to the use- 
lessness, if it could be recovered, of infinitely more that is 
fortunately beyond the reach of research. 

The most interesting part of Mr. Scott's work is his rapid. 
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dear, and liveij epitome of the Border History, from the 
earliest times that anything is known of the restless inhabi- 
tants, down to the period when they were destined to sink 
in comparative repose and insignificance, under the complete 
consolidation of the union of the two kingdoms. 

THE CELTIC TBtBES, OTTADrNl, GABET^I, AND BELGOVJB. 

After marking the portions of territory respectively- 
occupied by the three warlike tribes, the Ottadini, the 
Gadeni, and the Selgovae, he describes their arms in their 
successive and improving forms, their rude fortifications, 
and their modes of warfare ; and assigns to the use of 
their worship, assumed to be Druidical, the circles of detached 
stones which abound in various places on the Border. Funeral 
monuments, also, of these Celtic tribes are numerous, and 
consist of the cairns, or heaps of stones, so frequently piled 
on remarkable spots. 

'' On opening them, there ia usually found in the centre a 
small square enclosure of stones set on edcfe, with bones and 
arms such as we have already described. There is frequently 
found within this stone chest, or eist-vaen^ as it is called by the 
Welsh, an urn filled with asides, and small beads made of coal. 
The manufacture of these urns themselves is singular. The skill 
of the artist appears not to have been such as to enable him to 
form his urn completely, before subjecting it to the operation of 
the fire. He therefore appears to have first shaped the rude vessel 
of the dimensions which he desired, and then baked it into 
potter's ware. On the vessel thus formed and hardened, he 
afterwards seems to have spread a very thin coat of unbaked 
clay, on which he executed his intended ornaments, and which 
was left to harden at leisure. The scrolls and mouldings thus 
hatched on the outside of these urns, are not always void of 
taste. In these tombs, and elsewhere, have been repeatedly 
found the Eurdorckatpg, the Torques, or chain, formed of^ twisted 
gold, worn by the Celtic chiefe of rank. It is not a chain forged 
into rings, but is formed of thin rods of flexible gold, twisted into 
hoops, which pass through each other, and form oblong links." 

HILITABT W0BK8 OF THE B0MAN8 OIT THE BOIU)£BS. 

The author passes quickly over the tumultuous period of 
the Roman dominion over the border country ; a dominion 
maintained at an enormous expense of military works, and 
so maintained, not because the invaders set any great value 
on the tract itself, but because they were resolved to make it 
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iuoh a broad and powerful frontier, as shoold pat oat of all 
hazard their northern English territories, on which they did 
set a value. The tract thus fortified, and denominated 
Valentia» was included between the wall of Hadrian, ex- 
tending from the Firth of Solwaj to the mouth of the Tyne, 
and a similar wall constructed by Lollius Urbicus, during 
the reign of Antoninus, between the Firths of Forth and 
Clyde, of course greatly in advance of the first bulwark. 
These were ramparts of earth, with ditches, military roads, 
and forts or stations from point to point. The insufficiency 
of these works as a security against the fierce tribes of the 
north, determined Severus to undertake the grand wall, the 
remains of which are at tins day the principal Boman 
curiosity of the Border, and bear the full character of that 
magnitude of design and power peculiar to the operations of 
that empire. It was carried along on the south side of the 
original rampart of Hadrian, which was left to form a kind 
of advanced line of defence. But neither these barriers, nor 
the multitude of strong camps, military roads, and weU pro- 
tected lines of communication, by which itxe province of 
Yalentia was made to present one vast frowning aspect of 
defiance, could avert the daring incursions of t^e Britons, 
which made it a scene oi' interminable war&re. It is not 
wonderful, therefore, that among the numerous Homan anti- 
quities found, there are no lelics of Boman luxury and 
superstition (excepting sacrificial vessels), neither theatres, 
baths, nor temples. Of the stupendous wall, the subject of 
continual dilapidation for fourteen centuries, the least ii^ured 
fragment is to be found at a place called Glenwhelt^ in the 
neighbourhood of Gilsland Spaw. 

BAXOir ABOHITEOTirRE. 

The Saxons on the n(»them terriUNrv appear to have paid 
very small attention to military architecture. After their 
conversion to Christianity, they were very zealous in the 
erection of eedesiastieal edifices ; but even of these Mr. Scott 
questions whether there are now any genuine remains, a few 
relics, perfectly in their style, having possibly been the work 
of later architects, who sometimes practised it after the intro- 
duction of what has been denominated with more than doubt- 
ful propriety, the Gothic style. 
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IKTBODtJCTION 01* THE FEUDAL 8Y8TBK IKTO SCOTLAND. 

The feudal system established without ceremony by the 
Conqueror in England, had made its way more gradually in 
Scotland, with the great influx of Norman families into that 
kingdom, and by the strong recommendations which it car- 
ried in its nature, to the taste of the monarch, and even to 
that of the ecclesiastics, to whom it assured a firmer tenure, 
without any addition of burdens. Measures were taken to 
give it a more formal and complete ascendancy during the 
temporary usurpation of Edward L But it could never effect 
the extinction of the more patriarchial Celtic social order of 
septs, or clanships. In this social constitution the good 
was infinitely more than countervailed, by the perpetual 
inexpugnable possession of the flend of war. It was held 
the absolute duty of the rival clans, to fight and slaughter 
one another, in revenge of every trivial wrong or insult, and 
in revenge, alternately, of the successive and accumulating 
revenges. The honour and force of each clan was pledged 
to maintain even a palpable and confessed wrong committed 
by any of its members on the neighbouring tribe. The state 
of highest pride and self-complacency in these clans, appears 
to have been that which they named deadly feudy a state of 
ferocious hostility into which any two of them might be 
plunged at any moment, and in which they fought as if each 
had deemed itself to be ridding the world of a legion of 
fiends. 

For a long period preceding the invasion of Edward I., 
the Borders appear to have been wonderfully quiet, as rela- 
tively to the two rival kingdoms, of which the royal families 
were kept in contented mood by frequent alliances, by offices, 
sometimes, of personal friendship between the monarchs, and 
by the courtesies which an obvious policy dictated to the 
Scottish kings as holding of the English Crown extensive 
domains in England. 

BENEFITS OF MONASTIC INSTITUTIONS. 

During this period, fruitful of monastic institutions, great 
benefit is judged to have been conferred on the people of the 
Scottish Border, by the establishment of the abbeys of Kelso, 
Melrose, Jedburgh, and Dryburgh, by means of which a 
large portion of the country most exposed to hostile inroad, 
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was secured in possession and caltiyation, by being placed 
" under the sacred protection of the church." 

" In this point of view/' says our author, '* the foundation 
oompletelj answered the purpose designed ; for it is well argued 
by Lord Hales, that, wnile we are inclined to say with the 
▼ulgar that the clergy always chose the best of the land, we 
forget how mudi their possession owed their present appearance 
to Uie art and industry of the clergy, and the protection which 
the ecclesiastical character gave to Uieir tenants and labourers, 
while the territories of the nobles were burnt and laid waste by 
the invaders." 

This is a very fair and true suggestion. But all the 
good conferred on the country by this beneficial taboo of the 
Church, and by the long period of substantial tranquillity, 
was to sink under a very ordinary fate of early national 
improvements : — 

CHABACTEB AND CONSEQUENCES OF THE BOBDEB WABS. 

''The savage and bloody spirit of hostility,** says our historian, 
** which arose from Edward the First's usurpation of the crown 
of Scotland, destroyed in a few years the improvement of ages, 
and carried the natives of these countries backward in every art 
but in those which concemed the destruction of the English and 
each other. The wars which raged through every part of Scot- 
land in the thirteenth century, were waged with peculiar fury on 
the Borders. Castles were surprised and taken ; battles were 
won and lost ; the country was laid waste on all sides, and by 
all parties. The patriotic Scots, like the Spaniards of our 
time, had no escape from usurpation but by sacrifidnff the bene- 
fits of dvilization, and leading the lives of armed outlaws. The 
struggle, indeed, terminated in the establishment of national 
independence ; but the immediate effect of the violence which 
had distinguished it^ was to occasion Scotland retrograding to a 
state of bM'barism, and to convert the borders of both countries 
into wildernesses, only inhabited by soldiers and robbers.*'—* 
*' The mode of warfare adopted by the Scots themselves, however 
necessary and prudent, was destructive to property, and tended 
to retard dvilization. They avoided giving pitched battles, and 
preferred a wasting and protracted war, which might tire out 
and exhaust the resources of their invaders. They destroyed all 
the grain and other resources of their own country which might 
have afforded relief to the Englishmen, and they viewed with 
great indifference the enemy complete the work of destruction. 
In the meanwhile, they secured their cattle among the mountains 
and forests, and either watched an opportunity to attack the 
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invaders with advantage, or leaving them to work their will in 
Scotland, burst into England themselves^ and retaliated npon 
the enemy's country the horrors which were exercised fn their 
own. This ferocious, but uncompromising mode of warfare, 
had been strcmgly recommended in the rhymds considered a 
legacy from Robert Bruce to his successors/' 

One expedient of the defensive system of the Seots, was 
to destroy the castles on their own border : — 

" The good Lord James of Douglas surprised his own castle ef 
Douglas three times, it having been as frequently garrisoned by 
the English ; and upon each occasion he laid waste and demo- 
lished It The military system of Wallace was on the same 
principle. And in fine, with very few exceptions, the strong 
and extensive fortresses, which had arisen on the Scottish Bor- 
der in better times, were levelled with the ground during the 
wars of the thirteenth century. The ruins of the castles of 
Roxburgh and Jedburgh, and of several others which were 
thus destroyed, bear a wonderful disproportion in extent to any 
which were erected in subsequent times.** 

THB SCOTTISH BORDEB STRENGTHS — PEELS ANJ} 
BASTLE-H0USE8, 

As, however, the eonntry was not abandoned to the entire 
and permanent state of a desert, but occupied again at each 
recession of the enemy, the barons and gentlemen had for 
their residence an inferior kind of fortresses, often heard of 
in border history under the denomination of s^engths, con- 
structed upon a limited and mean scale, usually in some 
situation of natural strength. Having very thick walls, 
strongly cemented, they could easily repel the attack of any 
desultory incursion ; but they were neither victualled nor 
capable of receiving garrisons sufficient to defend them, 
except against a sudden assault. The village which almost 
always adjoined, contained the abodes of the retainers, who, 
upon the sumnM)ns of the chieftain, took arms either for the 
defence of the fortress, or for giving battle in the field. 

** The smaller gentlemen, whether heads of branches of clans» 
or of distinet families, inhabited dwellings upon a still smaller 
scale, called Pe^, or Bastle-houses. They were surrounded by 
an indoeure, or bamkin, the wall whereof was, according to 
statute, a yard thick, surrounding a space of at least sixty feet 
square. Within this outer work the laird built his tower, with 
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its projectmg battlements, and nsnally secured the entrance W 
two doors ; the outer of grated iron, the innermost of oak 
clenohed with nails. The apartments were placed directly 
aboye each*other, accessible only by a narrow 'turnpike* stair, 
easily blocked up or defended Sometimes, and in the more 
amcient buildings, the construction was still more rude : there 
was no stair at all, and the inhabitants ascended by a ladder 
from one story to another." 

In the hostile inroads on a large scale, these ^* strengths" 
were not, nor indeed were they expected to be, of any avail 
beyond a slight temporary check, to favour the retreat of 
the inhabitants. The devastations committed in these inva- 
sions were frightful. 

ENGLISH REPRISALS OK THE SCOTTISH BORDERERS. 

A brief narrative of the military operations in Tiviotdale, 
in 1570, of the forces under the Earl of Essex, Elizabeth's 
commander in the north, in chastisement and revenge of 
some insults, spoliations, and cruelties committed by the 
Scottish barons, makes it a matter of wonder how a tract 
subjected to a repetition of such ravages could maintain its 
existence as an inhabited country, with considerable towns 
and villages. This inroad, and that of the Earl of Hertford, 
in the end of Henry the Eighth's reign, are stated to be the 
two most dreadful invasions commemorated in Scottish annals. 

BTJPSRIORITT 01* THE SOUTHERN BORDERERS. 

The extreme border on the English side corresponded to 
the opposite one in the rudeness of its defences and the utter 
lawlessness of its inhabitants. But a little further to the 
south, the country assumed a widely different aspect, in the 
comparatively flourishing and strongly-defended possessions 
of the high nobility, and the chains of their magnificent castles, 
of great extent, and fortified with all the art of the age. 

The English towns also were much better fortified. Yet 
all this array of superior strength, though of great efficacy 
against invasion in a formal and extensive shape^ could not 
guard the country against the desultory war carried on by 
small parties, who made sudden irruptions into particular 
districts, laid all waste, and returned loaded with spoil. If 
the waste committed by the English armies was more widely 
extended and more generallj infiicted, the continual and 
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unceasing raids of the Scottish Borderers were scarely less 
destructive. The greater wealth of the country, also, was 
a stronger incitement to the Scottish freebooters, than 
revenge was to their southern adversaries. These plunder- 
ing parties were so secret and so active in their movements, 
and so perfectly acquainted with all local facilities for pas- 
sage and concealment, in a rough and diversified country, as 
to render in a great measure unavailing the special and 
elaborate defensive arrangements of the English warden of 
the marches, Lord Wharton, who — 

** Established a line of communication along the whole line of 
the Border, from Berwick to Carlisle, from east to west, with 
setters and searchers, sleuth-hounds, and watchers by day and 
night. Such fords as could not be conveniently guarded, were, 
to the number of thirty-nine, directed to be stopped and 
destroyed, meadows and pastures were ordered to be inclosed, 
that their fences might oppose some obstacle to the passage of 
the marauders, and narrow passes by land were appointed to be 
blocked up, or rendered impassable." 

CHJlBACTEB AJITD ECONOMY OF THE SCOTTISH BOBDEBEBS. 

Mr. Scott gives an ample and spirited delineation of the 
character, and the economy, if it may be so called, of these 
border barbarians : — 

" Contrary to the custom of the rest of Scotland, they almost 
always acted as light-horsemen, and used small active horses 
accustomed to traverse morasses, in which other cavalry would 
have been swallowed up. Their hardy mode of life made them 
indifferent to danger, and careless about the ordinary accom- 
modations of life. The uncertainty of reaping the fruits of their 
labour, deterred them from all the labours of cultivation ; their 
mountains and glens afforded pasturage for their cattle and 
horses, and when these were driven off by the enemy they sup- 
plied the loss by reciprocal depredation.** 

It was no uncommon thing for women to share, and sig- 
nalize themselves in, the daring exploits of these worthy 
freemen. And *' the Borderers," says our author, ** merited 
the devoted attachment of their wives, if, as we learn, one 
principal use of the wealth they obtained by plunder, was 
to bestow it in ornamenting the persons of their partners.** 
Everything in the human shape appears to have been kept in 
willing preparation to kill and slay on all fitting occasions ; 
to avoid it, in any instance, was matter of policy rather than 
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of taste. It was an especial dictate of this policy, to make 
prisoners rather than victims. These, when they were per- 
sons of any account, were worth money, and they were sure 
to bring it. Nor was it, beyond the consideration of 
expense, any great calamity to be captured. If the prisoner 
was taken away, he was treated with civility till ransomed. 
But he was often set at large immediately, on giving his 
word to be a true prisoner, with an engagement to appear at 
a certain time and place, to treat of his ransom. 

*' K they were able to agree, a term was usually assigned for 
the payment, and security ffiven ; if not, the prisoner surrendered 
himself to the discretion oi his captor. But where the interest 
of both parties pointed so strongly to the necessity of mutual 
accommodation, it rarely happened that they did not agree upon 
terms. Thus, even in the encounters of these rude warriors on 
either side, the nations maintained the character of honour, 
courage, and generosity, assigned to them by Froissart, who 
says : °^ Englishmen on the one party, and Scotchmen on the other 
party, are good men of war ; tor when they meet then is a hard 
fight without sparing ; there is no hoo (i.e. cessation for parley) 
between them, as long as spears, swords, axes, or daggers, will 
endure : but they lay on each upon other, and when they 
are well beaten, and one party hath obtained the victory, 
they then glorify so in their deeds of arms, and are so joyfuX 
that such as be taken shall be ransomed ere they go out of 
the field ; that each is so content with the other, that at their 
departing courteously, they will say * Grod thank you.' But in 
fighting one with another, there is no play nor sparing.'" 

SCANTY BELIOIOVS OBSEBTANGES OF THE BOBDEBEBS. 

That there should be poetry and legends among such 
people is not wonderful ; but then, for religion ! That^ too, 
was sure to have a place among their notions and obser- 
vances ; and it was in a form not much out of harmony with 
the feeling which could invoke " God" to "thank" men for 
their gallantry and exultation among swords, daggers, axes, 
and dead bodies. " They never," says our author, " told 
their beads, according to Lesley, with such devotion as when 
they were setting out upon a marauding party, and expected 
a good booty as the recompence of their devotions." In 
several Scottish districts which he names, he says there 
were no resident ecclesiastics to celebrate the rites of the 
Church. A monk from Melrose, called, from the porteous 
or breviary which he wore in his breast, a book-a'bosom. 
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visited these forlorn regions once a je»T,^taid solemnized 
marriages and baptisms. It was no question for the monk 
how they x$ame hj the means of paying for his services ; nor 
would he have hesitated to visit them at ihorter intervals, if 
their spoils and wills had allowed an adequate remuneration. 
Uncanonical customs, some of which are noticed, eould not 
fail to arise, and to aoquire an appearance of sanction, under 
this infrequency of the regular offices of the Church. Parts 
of the English Border were bett^ supplied with really 
authorized, or 8elf-i4)pointed churchmen, many of whom 
attending the freebooters as Friar Tuck is said to have 
done upon Robin Hood, partook in their spoils, and mingled 
with the relics of barbarism the rites and ceremonies of the 
Christian Church. These ghostly abettors of theft and 
rapine are exposed, with emphatic censure, in a pastoral 
admonition of Fox, Bishop of Durham, dated about the end 
of the fifteenth century, and cited by our author, as descrip- 
tive also of the general savage mode of life, which it is 
charged upon the nobles, and even the king*s officers, 
that they likewise patronized and participated. The bar- 
barous customs were found remaining in full prevalence, by . 
the venerable Bernard Gilpin, some of the remarkaUe and 
romantic anecdotes of whose life are here very properly 
repeated. 

OBIOIN OF THX OAMESOKIAK8. 

Mr. Scott seems to admit, *<that non-conforming pres- 
byterian preachers were the first who brought this rude 
generation to any sense of the benefits of religion." To this 
sentence he subjoins, in a note, a curious passage in the life 
of Richard Cameron, who gave the name to the sect of 
Cameronians. 

^* After he was licensed, they sent him at first to preach in 
Annandale. He said, ' How could he eo there ? He knew not 
what sort of people they were.' But Mr. Welch said, ' Gro your 
way, Ritchie, and set the fire of hell to their tails.' He went, and 
the first day he preached upon that text, Haw thaU I put theB 
among the children f <kc In the application he said, 'Put yon 
amonfl; the children ! the ofTspringof robbers and thieves.' Many 
have heard of Annandale thieves. Some of them got a merciful 
cast that day, and told it afterwards, that it was Uie first field- 
meeting that ever they attended ; and that they went out of 
cariosity to see how a minister could preach in a tent, and people 
sit on the ground." 
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CHABACTEB OF THE WABDElsr OOTEBKMIBKT. 

The Scottish moniu'ohg were not sufficientlj powerfal 
in their southern territories, to dare confer the office of 
warden on any but the proud nobles who were already 
in virtue of their own possessions and influence, a kind of 
regents in the Border tracts. Thb was the case also with 
the £nglish kings till the time of Henry YUL, when the 
power of the government became sufficiently established to 
appoint to the office men independent of the northern 
nobility, and who, sustained by the immediate authority of 
the Court, could act in defiance of them. It is obvious what 
mischief must inevitably have resulted from investing with 
aU the weight of a royal and extensive commission, the lords 
of the Border, who had their own local selfish interests, their 
ambition, their competitions, their quarrels, and their arrears 
of revenge, combined with a feudal ascendancy in their 
respective districts. It was infallibly certain thart they 
would, as they often in fact did, avail themselves of their 
commission, and the military and fiscal force assigned to 
them for its execution, to gratify their rapacity or revenge, 
by acts of flagrant injustice against their personal rivals and 
enemies. 

In the hands of independent, upright, and intelligent men, 
such as some of the English wardens in the later reigns, the 
authority of the office was exerted to a highly beneficial 
eifeot ; but among so many fierce wild animals, existing in 
sections ill affected to one another, and continually coming 
in hazardous contact with the nval irregularity and fierce- 
ness of the opposite Borderers, the wardens had often, as our 
author's account of the rules and expedients of their adminis- 
tration, and his amusing interspersiou of unlucky incidents, 
may serve to illustrate a most difficult exercise for all their 
resolution and prudence. Sir Kobert Gary, whose memoirs 
were published a few years since, was an example of this 
hard exercise of these qualities, and of its general efficacy. 

There is considerable interest, obsolete as the whole matter 
is, in reading the lively detail of the formalities, chivalrous, 
or grotesque, of the administration of the warden's govern- 
ment. Curious as some of them were in themselves, they 
were peculiarly liable, from the character of the people, to 
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become quite fantastic in the practice, bj accompanying 
incidents, comical, tragical, or both at once. The very 
phraseology of an oath of purgation seems to speak the wild 
peculiarity of the popular character. '^ You shall swear by 
heaven above you, and by hell beneath you, by your part of 
paradise, by all that God made in six days and seven nights, 
and by God himself, you are whart out sackless of art, part, 
way, witting, ridd, kenning, having, or recetting of any of 
the goods and cattels named in this bill, So help you God" 

SUMMiLBY MODS OF PVKISHINa MABAUDEBS. 

With banditti or moss-troopers, when they were caught 
in the fact, the process of justice was very summary 
and conclusive ; either hanging or drowning. The next 
tree, or the deepest pool of the nearest stream, was indif- 
ferently used on the occasions. 

^ ** The abodes of the Scottish wardens were generally their own 
castles on the frontiers ; and the larffe trees, which are still to 
be seen in the neighbourhood of these baronial strongholds, 
served for the ready execution of justice or revenge on such 
malefactors as they chose to doom to death. 

One of the most brave and renowned of these wardens, 
occupant of Naworth castle, was Lord William Howard, a 
man at the same time devoted to books, of whom it is related 
that, — 

'* While busied deeply with his studies, he was suddenly dis- 
turbed by an officer who came to ask his commands concerning 
the disposal of several moss-troopers who had been just made 




that his orders had been HteraUy fiuflled." 



MICKLE-MOTJTHBD MEG. 

The account of Elibank Tower, Peebles-shire, contains a 
very amusing incident in the history of the ancestors of Mr. 
Walter Scott :— 

" William Scott (afterwards Sir William) undertook an expe- 
dition against the Murrays, of Elibank, whose property lay a tew 
miles distant. He found his enemy upon their guard, was 
deteated, and made prisoner in the act of driving off the cattle 
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whioh he had collected for that purpose. Sir Gideon Murray 
conducted his prisoner to the castle, where his lady received 
him with congratulations on his victory, and inquiries concern- 
ing the fate to which he destined his prisoner. ^ The saliows,* 
answered Sir Gideon ; ^ to the gallows with the marauder. * Hout 
na, Sir Gideon,* answered the considerate matron, in her ver- 
nacular idiom, ' would you hang the winsome young Laird of 
Harden, when we have three ill-favoured daughters to many V 
'Bight^' answered the baron, who catched at the idea, ^ he shall 
either marry our daughter, mickle-mouthed Meg, or strap for it.' 
Upon this alternative being proposed to the prisoner, he, upon 
the first view of the case, strongly preferiM the ffibbet to 
* mickle-mouthed Meg/ for such was the nickname of the young 
lady, whose real name was Agnes. . But at length, when he was 
literally led forth to execution, and saw no other chance of 
escape, he retracted his ungallant resolution, and preferred the 
^pical noose of matrimony to the literal cord of nemp. Such 
is the tradition established m both families, and often jocularly 
referred to upon the Borders* It may be neeeesary to add, that 
mickle-mouthed Meg and her husband were a happy and loving 
pair, and had a very large family.** 

BLACi: AGNE$. 

In the history of Dunbar Castle, another Agnes makes 
a much more lofty and commanding figure. 

*^ We read that, in 1338, the earl being absent, his wife, com* 
monly called Black Agnes^ fi-om the darkness of her complexion, 
withstood the endeavours of the English army, uuder the Earl 
of Salisbury, to get possession of it. The lady performed all the 
duties of a bold and vigilant commander, animating her Soldiers 
by her exhortations, munificence, and example. When the bat- 
tering engines of the besiegers hurled stones against the battle- 
ments, she ordered one of her female attendants to wipe off the 
dirt with her handkerchief ; and when Salisbury commanded 
that enormous machine, called the sow, to be advanced to the 
foot of the walls, she scoffingly advised him to take good care of 
his sow, for she should soon make her cast her pigs (meaning 
the men within it), and then ordered a huge rock to be let faU 
on it, which crushed it to pieces. Salisbury finding his open 
attempts on the castle thus stoutly resisted, tried to gain it 
by treachery. Having bribed the person who had the care 
of the gates, to leave them open ; this he agreed to do, but dis- 
closed the whole transaction to the countess. Salisbury himself 
headed the party who were to enter : finding the gates open, he 
was advancing, when John Copeland, one of his attendants, 
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hastily pASsing before him, the portcullis was let down, asd 
Copelana, mistaken for his lord, remained a prisoner. The 
countess, who, from a high tower, was observing the event, cried 
out to Salisbury, jeeringly, ' Farewell, Monti^ue ; I intended 
that vou should have supped with us, and assisted in defending 
this fortress agaiDst the English.' *' 

' The siege was changed into a strict blockade, which 
reduced the heroic commander and her garrison to great 
extremity ; but reinforced by a gallant band, who secretly 
entered the castle from the sea, in a dark night, she finally 
drove off the enemy. 



THOUGHTS ON AFRICAN DISCOVERY* 

Why is it so desirable, that the yet unknown parts of our 
globe should be explored ? It is obvious, that infinitely the 
greater part of what the explorers must have to behold and 
describe, could not, for its own sake, possess any manner of 
interest. They would have to tell us of wide tracts of dead 
level, covered with grass, or with snow, or with dust and 
burning sand ; of insignificant hills ; of streams, like those 
that divide our parishes or counties ; of swamps, forests, or 
jungles ; of shores, sometimes low and sometimes rising into 
cliffs ; of islands of sundry shapes, breadths, and heights, 
and which might all have been, for anything it signifies to 
us, of other shapes, breadths, and heights. As to inhabi- 
tants, there may be none, or there may be some hordes or 
scatterings of filthy and fierce or stupid savages or barba- 
rians, with utensils and contrivances almost to the amount 
of the number of their fingers and toes ; or there may be 
something in more of the form of regulated communities, 
advanced a tenth of a fifth part toward what we should call 
by courtesy civilization, with some partial cultivation of the 
soil, some fixed assemblages of the nature of towns, some 
conveniences, arts, and manufactures, and a large supply of 
kings, priests, conjurers, gods, and fantastic ceremonies, each 
bearing a name in some uncouth and unutterable form of 

* Narrative of an Expedition to explore the River Zaire, usually 
called the Congo, in South Africa, in 1816, under the Direction of 
Captain J. K. Tuckey, R.N. 4to. 1818. 
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Orthography. Their dresses shall be, in shape and in the 
distribution of red, blue, and yellow, like and unlike, in 
given degrees, the dresses of other tribes and nations 
already known to us. Their established customs — or call 
them institutions—- of polity, law, and superstition, shall 
exhibit, perhaps, some little novelty of absurdity and 
mischief. There shall occur now and then some extraordi- 
nary effect of the elements, or some remarkable rock, or 
cavern, or cascade, or striking view of scenery, — which 
objects and aspects the beholder shall probably describe as 
much resembling specified remarkable appearances of the 
same order in our own or in neighbouring countries. 

The reader, who had waited most impatiently for the 
publication of the results of the adventure of discovery, as 
for the lifting of a veil to disclose some grand mysterious 
spectacle, passes hastily through the series of these exhibi- 
tions ; and when he comes to the end, is very apt to be 
sensible of a certain discontented feeling which, in the 
subsidence of all the interest previously raised by curiosity, 
suggests the ungracious question of what he has gained by 
this disclosure of the unknown, and forces his reflection 
back on the question of what it was that he had really 
promised himself to gain. 

In the displacency and mortification attending the reduc- 
tion of his undefined anticipative imagery to plain matter of 
fact, and in the extinction of so much ardent feeling, he is 
reduced to bethink himself of such matters as the advance- 
ment of science, some added means of safety or facility to 
navigation, and the benefits of some possible addition to 
distant commerce. He recalls to mind the lofty terms in 
which these things have been held forth, and tries to excite 
in himself a corresponding interest. He perceives that in 
sober truth something may be made out on these points ; he 
can conceive that a few persons, earnestly devoted to these 
objects, respectively, may receive much gratification from 
the facts and observations available to their service, and he 
may acknowledge, perhaps, that what has been contributed 
to these interests by the results of the undertaking, may be 
almost worth the energy, the toil, the time, the expense, and 
the disasters, which it shall have cost in the execution. But 
still (we are excepting the small number of men specifically 
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and zealously intent on science, navigation, &c.) he is 
irresistiblj made sensible that it was not exactly the e<m- 
sideration of these objects that had fired his imagination at 
the thought of a daring' adventure into the unknown regions 
of the world. While these were not exduded from his 
contemplation, he feels that the emphasis of his imaginings 
was in something less technical, something of more poetiod 
and moral element, something more related to mi^nificence 
and emotion. 

INFLTJKNCR OF MT8TERT ON THE MIND. 

There is something prodigiously captivating to the humaDt 
mind in what is veiled, mysterious, unknown ; especially when 
the subject is at the same time of a nature to admit of con- 
jecture r and this is the grand main principle of the interest 
which the generality of cultivated persons take in the setting 
out of enterprises of discovery. Curiosity, sublimed, if we 
may so express it, by mystexr, eagerly seeks the more direct 
gratification of disclosure. Much of what these persons are 
in the practice of saying of the promotion of science or 
commerce, is little more than an almost unconscious efibrt to 
give an appearance of pointing toward palpable utility, to a 
passion which they may have some apprehension will seem 
rather romantic. 

The information brought back by the explorers, being 
received at the cost of a complete extinction of the charm, 
of mystery, will generally, even if the undertaking attained 
its utmost success, be accompanied, in the recipients, with a 
certain sense of disappointment, an unpleasant fall of that 
high-wrought state of mind, in which they had been waiting 
for it. The exception to this will be in cases where the 
scenes and objects brought to view are themselves of an 
extraordinary and magnificent character. Such visions of 
nature, for instance, as those transferred to us from South 
America, by Humboldt, are even more striking and 
enchanting as presented in clear view before us, tiban as 
fancied through the magnifying obscurity and mystery of 
the previous imperfect knowledge or mere conjecture. 

CONJECTURES RESPECTING CENTRAL AFRICA. 

It can be but slightly r/)njectured what would have been 
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the fortune of the travellers, who have just terminated their 
career so far short of their object, had their undertakings 
been successful That object, contemplated in prospect, 
was indeed of a nature to tiJ^e mighty hold of the imagina- 
tion, both of those who were to execute the project, and 
those who were to wait for the result The greatest part of 
the ample scene of the enterprise was absolutely unknown, 
and an unequalled degree of the captivation of mystery was 
added to this darkness, by the circumstance of a great and 
renowned river conoealing its termination. But it may be 
permitted to doubt whether the vast region which, in the 
event of success, would have been for the first time 
traversed and revealed, would have supplied to us any very 
enthusiastic gratifications beyond the delight of seeing over- 
come at last all that had for so many ages defied the investi- 
gation. To judge from whatever Park had described and 
Adams reported, with the addition now of so much as Captain 
Tuckey was permitted to survey, and all this combined with 
what we know of many other tracts of Africa, we may be 
allowed to console ourselves by assuming the probability, 
that the picture which would have been furnished to us 
would have been as insignificant as it would have been 
immense. The determination of the question respecting the 
river, would indeed have been a great geographical fact 
gained. It would have been an exchange of so much 
ignorance for so much knowledge. Some time or other that 
knowledge might have become available to some practical 
utility, as perhaps in the way of commerce ; though it is 
perfectly evident from all that has been seen or reasonably 
guessed of interior Africa, that ages may pass away before 
such a state of nature and society can become of any 
material importance in the economy of European arts and 
traffic. Meanwhile, on the breaking up and dissipating of 
the profound and solemn darkness which has for thousands 
of years rested on this vast, retired, mysterious region, the 
ardent curiosity which had so long looked towards it in vain, 
might have sunk in some strange undefinable sense of dis- 
appointment and disenchantment on being permitted to gaze 
at last on veritable tracts of indifferent earth, and of sand, and 
of marsh ; and on some tribes of miserable barbarians, here 
thinly spread over a hundred miles of pestilential wilder- 
ness, and there more numerously assembled in some city, a dis-* 
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tant rival of that magnificent far-famed imperial metropolis of 
golden-roofed palaces and mansions (Timbuctoo), which we 
have not yet been able to forgive the unlucky stroller Adams 
for having' most innocently happened to discover to be an 
accumulation of mud huts. It may well be doubted whether, 
as a mere matter of feeling, this sense of chill and prostra- 
tion of what had been a fine romantic imaginativeness, 
would have been compensated by the demonstration of what 
is so probably the fact, that the river Niger is no other than 
the river Zaire. So wayward an essence is this spirit of 
man ! — But it is quite time to leave these speculations, and 
come to the plain official task of giving a brief account of 
the book before us. 

. THE RIVER ZAIRE, CONGO, OR 27IGER. 

Till the journey of the intrepid and lamented Park, it was 
a question for debate, like some theme of the schools, 
whether a great river, known and famous from ancient 
times, actually flowed to the west, or to the east. The 
speculation disposed of thus far, instantly acquired an 
augmented interest in its latter question — What becomes of 
the river ? After the suggestion of its possibly being, after 
all, no other than the Nile of Egypt was scientifically set 
aside, the most plausibility was deemed to attach (perhaps, in- 
deed, because no other plausible explanation could bethought 
of,) to the theory of Major Rennell, that the Niger stops, stag- 
nates, and is evaporated, in some great central lake, north of 
the line. Nobody, however, cared to let his imagination stop 
and stagnate there. There was an urgent wish to find this 
dignified and mysterious stream performing a long ulterior 
course, and coming out at length from its immense deserts, 
at some point where we might hail its arrival at the ocean — 
although we were confounded in attempting to conjecture 
where so important a point should be to which our extensive 
knowledge of the African coast had hitherto left us 
strangers. When, at length, the hitherto little-known river 
of Congo was described by Mr. Maxwell to Park, with a 
a suggestion that there might be the object so long sought in 
vain, he seized the idea with a sanguine eagerness, which 
soon became a most confident assurance, in spite of the 
arguments and invincible opinion of so excellent a geogra- 
pher as Major Rennell. 
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THE MOUNTAINS OP THB MOON. 

Respecting the supposed great chain of mountains, 
denominated the Mountains of the Moon, extending across 
central Africa, it is represented that even the existence of 
such a chain has been admitted on very defective evidence, 
but that if it does exist, a chasm made through it, bj the 
mighty and incessant action of water, would be an effect 
easily credible on the strength of a number of grand 
instances of the same kind in different parts of the globe. 
The uncertainty whether there is any such range of moun- 
tains to obstruct the course of the Niger to the southward, 
and the fair assumption, that if there is, it would not 
necessarily be an invincible obstruction, seem to give free 
scope for the largest inferences to be made from the fact that 
the Zaire, or some main branch of it, does actusdly come 
from regions north of the line, as proved by that state of 
what may be called perpetual flood, which shows that, during 
the dry season on one side of the line, it is receiving the 
tribute of the rainy season on the other. The demonstrative 
decision of the question remains for some other adventurer. 

THE MOUTH OP THE RIVER ZAIRE. 

Though a very noble stream, the Zaire did not appear, as 
the explorers advanced, to correspond to the reports and 
descriptions which had placed it in the very first class of 
rivers. The profound channel at the outlet is not to be 
considered as merely the river-course ; 

" — the true mouth of the river being at Fathomless Point, 
where it \s not three miles in breadth ; and allowing the mean 
depth to be forty fathoms, and the mean velocity of the stream 
four and a half miles an hour ; it will be evident that the 
calculated volume of water carried to the sea has been greatly 
exaggerated.*' 

Nor does it perform the last stage of its progress to the 
ocean, in the form of a magnificent single mass of waters ; 
on the contrary, the expedition soon entered among a 
number of islands and sand-banks, where, for a space of 
many leagues, the river is divided and diverted into a 
variety of channels and windings. For a considerable way 
up from the outlet, perhaps ten leagues on the north side, 
and a greater length on the south, the banks or shores consist 
of a wide swamp, covered with mangrove trees, and bounded, 
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at the distance of seven or eight miles inland, bj a line of 
high hills. '* This mangrove tract is entirely impenetrable, 
the trees growing in the water, with liie exception of a few- 
spots of sandy beach." 

AFRICAK INDICATIONS. 

But various circumstances soon occurred, to indicate the 
difference between the tract of the globe at which the 
observers had arrived, and that which they had left, to see 
no more ; as for instance, the fresh traces, on the ground, of 
elephants and tigers, and, at one spot near the shore, 
*' human skulls and other human bones, close to a place 
where had been a fire." This last appearance, so much like 
a sign of cannibalism, was explained some days afterwards. 

^ We were assured that they were the remains of criminals, who 
had suffered for the crime of poisoning, this spot being the place 
of execution of a certain district When a common man is con- 
victed of this crime, his head is first severed, and his body then 
burnt ; but the punishment of a culprit of superior rank is much 
more barbarous ; the members being amputated one by one, so as 
to preserve life" [that is, for part of an hour], "and one of each 
sent to the principal towns of the kingdom. The trial is always 
by a kind of ordeaL' 

AN AFRICAN LEVEE. 

There is a long account of the ceremonies and negotiations 
at the Court of Embomma. The Chenoo, or, in civilized 
phrase, his majesty, had sent, for the conveyance of the 
captain, a sort of hammock, somewhat resembling the palan- 
quin of India, but in such dirty plight, that a long walk 
was preferred, with the vehicle brought in attendance, to be 
entered, for etiquette s sake, just at the approach to the royal 
residence, time enough to be set down in form under a great 
tree, near what must be called the palace, — which tree was 
adorned with ensigns of state, in the manner following :— 

" The first objects which called our attention were four human 
skulls, hung to the tree, which we were told were those of enemy's 
chiefs taken in battle, whose heads it was the custom to preserve 
as trophies ; these victims, however, seemed to have received the 
coup de grace previous to the separation of the head, all the skulls 
presenting compound fractures." 

,The whole account of the levee is highly curious. There 
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was no want of appropriate officers, or dignified ceremonial, 
though a rather inconvenient absence of understanding ; 
inaamuch as it was found totallj impossible to make any of 
the assembled personages comprehend the motive and object 
of the expedition. Thej were induced, however, to admit, at 
hazard, a favourable judgment of whatever might be its 
inexplicable purpose, by what they were enabled to com- 
prehend of it negatively, namely, that it was not intended 
to obstruct the slave-trade, nor to make war. The council 
broke up in a prodigious racket, on the sight of a keg of 
rum, which the English embassy had brought as a present, 
— to be re-assembled, however, for more privy consultation, 
during the time the visitors were at a repast provided for 
them, after which they were again summoned to audience. 
The negotiation appeared to end amicably, upon a solemn 
reiteration, on oath, by the captain, of those negative declar- 
ations, on which they were forced at last to rest, under the 
impossibility of understanding anything more of the matter. 

SOCIAL COKDITIOK OF THE CGlfGOES. 

Among many particulars of miscellaneous information 
respecting the people about this place, it is stated that — 

''The two prominent features, in their moral character and 
social state, seem to be the indolence of the men, and the degrada> 
tion of the women ; the latter being considered as perfect slaves, 
whose bodies are at the entire disposal of their fathers and hus- 
bands, and may be transferred by either ef them how and when 
they please. 

^ The cultivation of the ground is entirely the business of slaves 
and women, the king's daughters and princes' wives being oon- 
Btantly thus employed, or in collecting the fiillen branches of trees 
for fuel. The only preparation the ground undergoes is burning 
the grass, raking the soil into little ridges with a hoe, and drop- 
ping the Indian com grains into holes." 

TUE CATABAOT OF YELLALA. 

They were now approaching to the cataract of Yellala, 
deemed by the natives the residence of an evil' spirit, so that 
whoever saw it once would never see it again. Already the 
river was become contracted and violent with stupendous 
overhanging rocks on each side. In viewing from an 
eminence the mass of hills through which the course of the 
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river is cut, for the length of a number of leagues, the 
captain was instantlj convinced of the impossibility of con- 
veying the boats by land, to resume with them the navigation 
above the cataract. This cataract itself, which had been 
represented by the natives as most tremendous, was now an 
object of ardent curiosity. The captain and four others 
made their way to it by a long fatiguing walk, and were 
extremely surprised and disappointed at finding, instead of 
a second Niagara, which the description of the natives, and 
their horror of it, had given reason to expect, a comparative 
brook bubbling over its stony bed. 

" The south side of the river is here a vast hill of bare rock 
(sienito), and the north a lower but more precipitous hill of the 
same substance, between which two the river has forced its course ; 
but in the middle an island of slate still defies its power, and breaks 
the current into two narrow channels ; that near the south side 
gives vent to the sreat mass of the river, but is obstructed by 
rocks above and under water, over which the torrent rushes with 
great fury and noise, as may easily be conceived. The channel on 
the north side is now nearly dry, and is composed of great masses 
of slate, with perpendicular fissures. The highest part of the 
island is fifteen feet above the present level ; but from the marks 
oa it, the water in the rainy season must rise twelve feet, con- 
sequently covers the whole of the breadth of the channel, with the 
exception of the summit of the island ; and with the increased 
velocity, must then produce a fall somewhat more consonant to 
the description of the natives." 

SLAVES THE STAPLE OF CONGO. 

The constitution of government in Congo, is a thing nearly 
as soon described as one of the trees, or one of the people's 
few habiliments or utensils. It consists of hereditary fiefs, 
or Chenooships, under a " paramount sovereign named 
Lindy, or Blindy N' Congo." The civil and domestic 
economy is also a matter of much simplicity. Slaves seem 
to form the sinews of the state : — 

" Slavery is here of two kinds, which may be denominated house- 
hold or domestic, and trading. When a young man is of age to 
begin the world, his father or guardian gives him the means of 
purchasing a number of slaves of each sex, in proportion to his 
quality, from whom he breeds his domestic slaves, and these 
(thouffh it does not appear that he is bound by any particular 
law), he never sells or transfers unless in cases of misbehaviour, 
when he holds a palaver, at which they are tried and sentenced. 
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These domestic slaves are, however, sometimes pawned for debt, 
bat are alwajs redeemed as soon as possible." 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. 

The crimes in such a state of society cannot be of any 
great variety. The capital ones punished, in their highest 
d^rees, as we have seen, most barbarously, are " adultery 
with the wives of the great men, and poisoning :" — 

** The frequency of the crime of putting poison in victuals, has 
established the custom of the master invariably making the person 
who presents him with meat or drink, taste it first ; and in offering 
either to a visitor, the host performs this ceremony first. This the 
natives who speak English, call * taking off the fetiche.' If a man 
poisons an equal, he is simply decapitated ; but if an inferior com- 
mits this crime (the only kind of secret murder) on a superior, 
the whole of his male relations are put to death, even to the 
infants at the breast." 

GANGAM KISSET, A CONJUROR-PRIEST. 

Another mode of punishment is mentioned under the 
form of an ordeal, which is quite as reasonable a thing as 
the magical process by which the Gangam Kissey, a sort of 
conjuror-priest, fixes the accusation, from malice or at hazard. 
The person denounced is to chew a poisonous bark, which, if 
he is guilty, he will retain in his stomach and die ; but if 
innocent, he will vomit up again immediately. This reverend 
director of justice has nothing to fear from revenge ; it is 
believed that his sacred person cannot be hurt ; but it is also 
believed that he cannot deserve it, for that, be his adjudg- 
ment ever so unjust, the blame attaches solely to the Kissey, 
or god, in virtue of whose supposed communication of truth 
for the conviction of iniquity it is that the worthy Gangam is 
held sacred and inviolable. Never was there a neater device 
of fraud in a circle, than this, nor a better exemplification, 
on a small scale, of that property of superstition, by which, 
beyond all other things, it has the power of destroying com- 
mon sense ; as if by a retributive law of the Governor of the 
world, the belief in a false religion should infuse a fatuity 
into the understanding in its exercise on the most ordinary 
matters. 

HOPELESSNESS AND TERMINATION OF THE ENTERPRISE. 

In contemplating the present condition of the kingdom of 
Congo, our author says, — 
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^ The idea of civilizing Africa by sending out a few necroes 
educated in England, appears to be utterly ueelees ; the little 
knowledge acquired by such persons having the same effect on 
the universal ignorance and barbarism of their countrymen, that 
a drop of fresh water would have on the ocean.** 

The river, though not without its inconvenient rocks and 
rapids, presented to the mortified explorers a grand practi- 
cable road forward, which they were never to travel. At 
the highest point which they attained it h&d assumed a very 
noble and tantalizing appearance, and the natives said there 
was no further impediment to its navigation : — 

"And here," says Captain Tuckey, "we were even under the 
necessity of turning our back on it, which we did with great 
regret, but with the consciousness of having done all we could.** 

" This excursion convinced us of the total impracticability of 
penetrating with any number of men by land, along the sides of 
the river, both from the nature of the country, and impossibility 
of procuring provisions.*' 



THE ABORIGINES OF AUSTRALIA.* 

In this work several curious notices and descriptions are 
introduced from the accounts of former visitants to this new- 
continent and its islands. Some of the most interesting are 
from journals of Captain Flinders's own voyages on these 
coasts, at various periods, before his independent appoint- 
ment in the Investigator. With Captains Bligh and Port- 
lock he sailed, in 1792, through Torres' Strait, that is to 
say, the passage between New G-uinea and the northernmost 
part of Terra Australis, an extremely harassing and perilous 
course. Bat nothing, on sea or land, is more treacherous 
and dangerous than man. The crew of a boat had a most 
narrow escape from a squadron of large sailing canoes, 
manned and excellently manoeuvred. Captain Flinders says, 
by a multitude of quite naked, strong, ferocious savages, 

• A "Voynge to Terra Australia; undertaken for the purpose of 
completing the Discovery of that vast Country, in 1801, 1802, and 
1803. By Matthew Flinders, Commander. Two vols, royal 4to. 1814. 
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who had, in the first instance, made a feint of amicable 
disposition. Other parties (thej were the people of an 
island denominated Darnley's Island) came to the ship, and 
are thus described : — 

"These people, in short, appeared to be dexterous sailors and 
formidable warriors ; and to be as much at ease in the water as 
in their canoes. Their arms were bows, arrows, and clubs 
whicn they bartered for every kind of ironwork with eagerness ; 
but appeared to set little value on anything else. The bows 
are made of split bamboo ; and so strong that no man in the 
ship could bend one of them. The string is a broad slip of cane, 
fixed to one end of the bow, and fitted with a noose, to go over 
the other end, when strung. The arrow is a cane of about 
four feet long, into which a pointed piece of the hard, heavy 
easuarina wood is firmly and neatly fitted ; and some of them 
were barbed. Their clubs are made of the easuarina, and are 
powerful weapons. The hand part is indented and has a small 
knob, by which the firmness of the grasp is much assisted ; and 
the heavy end is usually carved with some device : one h«i the 
form of a parrot's head, and was not ill done." 

Still more decided experience of the malignant quality of 
these wild beasts was given, the following year, to Captains 
Bampton and Alt, who had a boat's crew destroyed by them. 
It was thought proper to give the unsophisticated children 
of nature a practical lesson of prudence, by means of a 
strong armed party, who could not indeed follow them to 
their places of retreat in the hilly centre of the island, bnt » 
who destroyed a vast number of huts, canoes, and planta- 
tions, and whose exertions in the performance of their 
appointed duty were not likely to be remitted from their 
finding the habitations furnished as the following extract 
describes : — 

HUMAN SKULLS USED AS DOMESTIC ORNAMENTS.* 
" In each of the huts, and usually on the right side going in, 
were suspended two or three human skulls ; and several strings 
of hands, five or six on a string. These were hung round a 
wooden image, rudely carved into the representation of a man, 
or of some bird ; and painted and decorated in a curious maiiiier • 
the feathers of the Emu or Cassuary generally formed one of 
these ornaments. In one hut, containing much the greater 
number of skulls, a kind of gum was found burning before one 
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of these images. This hut was adjoining to another, of a 
different form, and much more capacious than any of the others. 
The length was thirty feet, by fifteen in breadth ; and the floor 
was raised six feet from the ground. It was judged to be the 
residence of the chief of the island, and was the sole hut in 
which were no skulls or hands ; but the acyoining one had more 
than a double proportion." 

A. HTJKDBED MILLIDl^S OF PBTEELS IK OlTE TLIGHT. 

One of the most remarkable natural objects seen during 
the voyage, was a flight of sooty petrels, from a place on 
the coast of Van Diemen's Land, in a stream, which he 
deemed it not extravagant to calculate at a hundred millions. 
There are curious descriptions of the habits of seals, alba- 
trosses, and some other of those creatures, which always 
sufier by the approach of man. 

KING George's sound, western Australia. 

Nothing extraordinary occurred in the run by the Cape of 
Good Hope, to New Holland, of which they came in sight 
at Cape Leeuwin, on the 6th of December, 1801. With the 
whole company in good health and spirits, the ship was put 
into King George's Sound to refit. 

Here an amicable but very profitless communication was 
maintained with the natives, after their suspicion and 
repugnance had been worn away by experience of the 
harmlessness of the foreign intruders, to whom in the first 
interviews they had made strong signs to be offl To excite 
and gratify their utmost capacity of delight (except, indeed, 
that which is to be filled by good eating, the supreme felicity 
of all low savages in poor countries), a party of marines 
were, on the last day of the visit ordered on shore to be 
exercised in their sight. 

''The red coats and white crossed belts were greatly admired, 
having some resemblance to their own manner of ornamenting 
themselves ; and the drum, but particularly the fife, excited their 
astonishment ; but when they saw the beautiful red-and-white 
men, with their bright muskets, drawn up in a line, they absolutely 
screamed with delight ; nor were their wild gestures and vocifera- 
tions to be silenc^, but by commencing the exercise, to which 
they paid the most earnest and silent attention. Several of them 
moved their hands, involuntarily, according to the motions ; and 
the old man placed himself at the end of the rank, with a short 
staff in his hand, which he shouldered, presented, grounded, as 
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did the marines with their muskets, without, I believe, knowing 
what he did. Before firing they were made aoqoainted with 
what was going to take place ; so that the volleys did not excite 
much terror." 

From the moment of touching the laud, near Cape I^eeu win, 
though the coast from that point to King George's Sound 
was not in the instructions for examination, in the first 
instance, our pertinacious investigator prosecuted the whole 
course of this inhospitable southern shore of the continent, 
through all its windings and treacheries, through the spaces 
already partially explored, and those entirely unknown, 
almost to the western entrance of Bass's Strait, where he 
was compelled to remit the rigour of the examination, and 
hasten toward Port Jackson for supplies and refitment. 

On certain parts of this vast line of coast he had been 
preceded, at a remote period, by Nuyts, and recently by 
Vancouver, Grant, and especially D'£ntrecasteaux, to the 
accuracy of whose survey, as far as it extended, he bears 
very strong testimony. But one extensive tract of this 
coast, comprising nearly the space between latitudes 130^ 
and 140^ had remained in total darkness, to be disclosed for 
the first time to Captain Flinders. 

KANQABOO ISLAND. 

In front of two very considerable gulfs, to which the 
the discoverer gave the names of Spencer's and St. Vincent's, 
is a considerable island, named by the Captain, Kangaroo 
Island, from the numbers of that animal upon it, far exceeding 
anything previously seen. The perfect insensibility to 
danger on the approach of human beings, here manifested 
by a creature extremely timid and fugacious where those 
same beings inhabit, was considered as evidence of the 
perfect impunity, till now, of these innocent islanders, from 
all neighbourhood, either habitual or occasional, of that 
maleficent race. They now paid very dearly for their long 
preceding privilege. The author seems almost to pity them 
while he describes the havoc. In accordance with this 
sentiment, and relating to the same place, is another short 
passage, which struck us as perhaps the most remarkable in 
the book. The sea has access into the interior of the 
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island, where it spreads to fome breadth, and oonfains 
several small islets : — 

PELICiiV IBULKD8. 

^ Upon two of these,* says Captain Flinders, " we found many 
young pelicans, unable to fly. Flocks of the old birds were sitting 
upon the beaches of the lagoon, and it appeared that the islands 
were their breeding places ; not only so, but, from the skeieioiis 
and bones there scattered, it should seem that for ages they had 
been selected for the closing scene of their exist^ice. €Sertainly 
none more likely to be free from diBturbance of every kind could 
have been chosen, than these islets of a hidden lagoon of an 
uninhabited island, situate upon an unknown coast, near the 
antipodes of Europe ; nor can anything be more consonant to the 
feelings, if pelicans have any, tlian quietly to resign their breath, 
surrounded by their progeny, and in the same spot where dtey 
first drew it. Alas, for the pelicans ! Their golden age is past ; 
but it has much exceeded in duration that of man." 

THE AUSTRALIAN FLORA. 

The appendix contains a systematic compendium of the 
botany of Terra Australis, by Mr. Brown, naturalist to the 
voyage^ who remained in New South Wales, with Mr- 
Bauer, the natural history painter, eighteen months af^er th« 
commander's departure tor Europe. Mr. Brown sa^s that 
his materials for a Flora of Terra Austrah's amount to about 
4,200 species. 



SCANDINAVIAN SCENERY.* 
The scenery of the noble but almost unknown river Njurunda^ 
would furnish the gnuideat subjects to the landscape painter. 
But indeed admiration is excited at almost every change of 
view along the whole coast of Westro-Bothnia. Its diversi- 
fication by the intervention of men or the other animals is 
very small ; but yet something is added to its character, in 
point of novelty and strangeness, by the iron-foundries that 
here and there caused a devastation of the forest ; the process 
of producing tar, by burning the roots of the trees; the 
farming establishment, consisting of a cluster of log-houses, 
• Travels in VariouB Countries of Europe, Asia, and Africa. Py 
Kdwanl Daniel Clarke, LL.D. Part the Third, Scandinavia. Section 
th« First. 4to. 1819. 
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with the immense rack for exposing the sheaves of corn, 
reaped before ripe, to the air and sun ; and the costume and 
manners of the people, especially when brought together in 
some number on the Sunday, on which day every woman 
was seen with a bible in her hands. Something was added, 
too, by the prodigious ant-hills, regarded by our author as 
much surpassing, according to a scale formed upon a com- 
parison between the respective builders, the pyramids of 
Egypt, and by the legions of insects, named Brumsa, and 
resembling bees, or hornets, from which the travellers and 
their horses sustained a sanguinary attack. 

THE BBOIOWS OF PEBPBTUAL LIGHT. 

The strangest circumstance, to the feelings of these wan- 
derers toward the north, must have been that they were 
sensibly escaping very fast from Nature^s great phenomenon 
of Night. They could read or write as well at midnight as 
at noon. The disappearance of the sun became so brief, that 
they beheld and admired at the same instant the beautiful 
effects of his setting and of his rising, on the clouds of the 
horisBon. This new state of the physical world had, however, 
its inconvenience to our southerns : — 

" We b^^ to perceive, what we had never felt before, that 
darkness is one of the benevolent gifts of Providence, the value of 
which, as condacive to repose, we onlj become sensible of when 
it ceases altogether to return. There were no shatters to the 
windows ; and the continued blase which surrounded us we would 
gladly have dispensed with, if it were possible When we dosed 
our eyes, they seemed to be stiU open : we even bound over them 
our handkerchiefs ; but a remaining imnression of brightness, like 
a shining light, wearied and oppressed them.** 

A BXIN-DBSB CASAVAN. 

Tomea is a very fair subject for some extent of description, 
even though there should not be many more circumstances 
so remarkable as that of the grass growing up in the streets 
to be mown, as a regular part of the hay harvest It is 
nevertheless a place of considerable business, according to 
'^f the numbers, wants, and possessions, of an Anstic 
of which it forms the humble emporium, Con- 
or seven hundred inhabitants. In February, 
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trayelling merchants set out thence to the north, for the pur- 
chase of the skins of rein -deer, hears, white foxes, and wild 
cats. They go in various directions, and some as far as the 
North Cape: — 

" It is said that the march upon this grand expedition consti- 
tutes one of the most remarkahle sights that can he imagined. 
Each merchant has in his service from five to six hundred rein- 
deer, besides thirty Laplanders and other servants. One person is 
able to guide and manage about fifteen rein -deer, with their 
sledges. Thej take with them merchandise to the amount of 
three thousand rix-dollars (about j£450 sterling). This oonsists 
of silver plate, in the form of drinking- vessels, spoons* &o. Thej 
also carry cloth, linen, butter, brandy, and tobacco, all of which 
they take to Norway. Upon this occasion, they display as mudi 
magnificence as possible. The rein-deer are set off with bells and 
costly trappings. We saw some of their collars made of buff ker- 
seymere, embroidered with flowers. The procession formed by m 
single merohant*s train will extend two or three English miles. 
Provisions of every kind are carried with them. Tl^ dealing 
with the Lapps is not transacted by means of money, but in the 
way of barter." 

SOMETHING ABOUT MEETING-HOUSES. 

Though it is an unusual thing to see anybody in the 
streets, the two churches, one for service in the Swediah, 
the other in the Finnish language, have congregations in 
such multitude, that they astonish the stranger. ^'The 
duty of the Sabbath," says our author, ^^ seems never to be 
neglected.** It appears to be in the tone of great com- 
placency that he adds, " The Church of Swed^ knowing 
neither heresy nor schism, there are no such places as 
Meeting-houses, either to excite fanaticism, or to cherish 
religious dissensions among the people." Besides the 
rigours of its winter, the country is indeed infested with 
mosquitoe, bugs, brumsas, furia infemaUi, and wolves; 
but happily not with meeting-houses. When a place is 
fortunately clear of any particular nuisance with which 
other places are plagued, it is worth while to consider how 
to keep it so. Now, then, as to this plague of meeting- 
houses, what is to be done in such a case as this, — that in 
any part of this Arctic tract of immnnity from schism, that 
at Tornea, for instance, some minority of the aocostomed 
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worshippers in the charches should come, b/ reading and 
rational thought, to be conyinced of the absurdity and 
superstition of the doctrine of the Swedish Church, that 
the real person of Christ is eaten and drunken in the 
sacramental bread and wine, and should therefore feel it a 
matter of conscience and honesty, to avow their dissent 
from this gross error, and adopt correspondently in practice 
m religious serrice purified from it, — a service which would 
require a meeting • house ? It is evident enough how 
desirable it would be to stop such an incipient mischief, 
but still the question is, by what means ? Might not 
some little coercive interference of the magistrate be war- 
ranted, on so good a plea as the prevention of schism 
and religious dissension among the people? And the 
enlightened Protestant looker-on might surely account 
the harmony, which had been preserved by ignorance and 
error, unfortunately exchanged for a state of dissension 
which proved that in part the people were obtaining a 
clear riddance at last of one of the gross relics of Popish 
delusion and absurdity. 

SALMOK SPEARIMO. 

The complete want, for hundreds of miles, of whatever 
mountains can contribute to the interest of scenery, was in 
a measure compensated by the varying f<mns of the course 
of the fine rivers, Tornea and Muonio, sometimes spread into 
a succession of lakes with verdant islands ; by the riches 
and magnificence of flowering plants on the banks ; by the 
fishery by means of floating fires, in which the mode of 
killing siimon with harpoons is described as <^ beautiful ;" 
and by falling in here and there with the good-natured 
pigmy inhabitants. 

PEB&BCTJnOV BT THE M08QUIT08. 

But in de&ult of all other means of stimulation, the mos- 
quitos had been enough to preserve a state of attention, and 
consciousness of existence. They maintained an unrelenting 
persecution, which would have rendered life sometimes 
almost intolerable, even to a person less oppressed by ill 
health than our author. A room could not be cleared of 
them without being filled with a thiek, suffocating smoke, 
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which was to be carefallj retained as its atmosphere, to 
prevent their. return in legions. No veils or clothing for 
the face, neck, or hands, could defend against their stings. 
So powerful is the little flexible proboscis with which 
they make their punctures, that it will penetrate verj thick 
leather ; the doe-skin gloves upon the hands of the travellers 
not being a sufficient protection from their attacks. The 
English blood had a great preference with them to that of the 
natives. The travellers were at last compelled to adopt the 
disgusting expedient employed bj the natives, of besmearing 
the face, neck, hands, and legs, with a compost of tar and 
cream, by which they obtained a delightful relief that made 
them ashamed of the daintiness which they had so long kept 
at such a cost. These insects are so very heavy a plague 
on sensitive existence during the finer part of the year, that 
''we cannot wonder," says our author, "that the poor 
Esquimaux, who are nearly allied to the Laplanders, should 
consider them as personifications of the evil principle, and 
always speak of them as the winged ministers of helL"" 
But, he adds, from the sagacious suggestion of Linnaeus, 
that they have their utility to the people whom they tor- 
ment, since the legions of larvtBf which fill the lakes of 
Lapland, form a delicious and tempting repast to iniin- 
merable multitudes of aquatic birds; and thereby provi- 
dentially contribute to the support of the very nations 
which they so strangely infest. 

THE NOMADE LAPLANDERS. 

Many curious scenes took place with the natives, of whom 
Dr. Clarke has given the most lively and graphical descrip- 
tions, in all their national and local characteristics. One of 
the most entertaining is in the account, of a visit to the 
tugurium of a nomade Laplander, not far from Muonioniska, 
into whose conical summer tent the travellers suddenly intro- 
duced themselves, without a moment's warning, contrary to 
the wishes of the Laplander's son, by whom they were con- 
tLucted to this residence of the family. 

It was to behold a specimen of this state of life^ that the 
travellers diverted to some distance from their regular route, 
in the present instance. For the rude intrusion, an apology 
was made in the form of a present of tobacco and brandy. 
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for which elixfr all the men and women in Lapland are 
equally furious. "They will almost part with life itself, 
for the gratification of dram-drinking.** An extra quantity 
having been swallowed by the old man of the little horde, he 
began to sing, and was prompted and requested by the 
strangers to give a regular sample of the national music. 
The favour, unequalled, it should seem, by any similar one 
ever conferred in any other place, was conceded : — 

'' With both his fists clenched, and thrusting his face dose to 
that of the interpreter, as if threatening to bite him, he uttered a 
most fearful yell. It was the usual howl of the Laplanders, con- 
sisting of five or six words, repeated over and over^ which when 
translated, occur in this order : 

' Let us drive the wolves ! 
Let us drive the wolves ! 
See, they run ! 
The wolves run !' 

The boy, also, our former guide, sang the same ditty. During 
their singing they strained their lungs so as to cause a kind of 
spasmodic convulsion of the chest, which produced a noise like the 
braying of an ass. L[X all this noise there was not a single note 
that could be called musical ; and it is very remarkable that the 
Laplanders have not the smallest notion of music. Neither have 
they any national dance, being entirely strangers to an exercise, 
which, with the exception of this singular people, seems to be 
common to the whole human race.** 

HIDDEN TKEASUBES OF THE LAPPS. 

It is said, that some of the Lapps possess one cwt. of 
silver, and those who enjoy a property of 1500 or 1000 rein- 
deer have much more. As they keep it always buried, it 
does not happen to the owner to be gratified even with the 
sight of his hidden treasure more than once or twice a year. 
It is to be observed that these migratory families, one of 
which, consisting of seven or eight persons, may be thus 
found crammed into a tent of six feet diameter on the 
ground, greatly surpass, by the possession of a thousand or 
more rein -deer, the wealth of the settled occupiers. But 
they are subject to severe disasters, by the ravages of wild 
beasts, the bears, and especially the wolves. There had 
recently been a formidable accession to the numbers of these 
rapacious sharers of the territory. In the district of 
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EDontekis, in which is the source of the Muonio, one-half 
of the rein-deer had perished by them. 

THE CLOUDBEBRT CURE. 

During the short sojourn at Enontekis, chiefly in the 
house of the minister, a sensible and learned man, our 
author recovered his health in a sudden and surprising 
manner, from eating lurgelj of the fruit of the rubus chanuB- 
moruSj or cloudberry. 

THE ATTRACTIONS OF A BALLOON AND A SERMON. 

At this place he contrived to bring the people together 
fVom a very great distance round, and at once to amuse and 
frighten them when assembled, by announcing, exhibiting, 
and launching a very lai^e paper balloon. The scene must 
have been inexpressibly strange and grotesque, especially at 
the time of the terror and wild tumult caused by the ascent 
of the balloon. It was at the minister's own suggestion that 
the day fixed for the exhibition was the sabbath, and the one 
appointed for the communion service. It does not appear 
whether any part of his motive was to bring a greater 
number of persons within the reach of religious instruction. 
They were addressed, however, in an extemporaneous sermon 
of an hour and twenty minutes. It was '^ delivered in a tone 
of voice so elevated, that the worthy pastor seemed to labour 
as if he would burst a blood-vessel.*' He exerted himself 
'* as if his audience had been stationed on the top of a distant 
mountain. Afterwards, he was so hoarse, he could hardly 
articulate another syllable." 

^ As we accompanied him to his house, we ventured to ask the 
reason of the very loud tone of voice he had used in preaching. 
He said he was aware it must appear extraordinary to a stranger ; 
bat that if he were to address the Laplanders in a lower key, ihey 
would consider hira as a feeble and impotent missionary, wholly 
unfit for his ofiice, and would never come to ohuroh: that the 
merit and abilities of the preacher are always estimated, both 
among the Colonists and Lapps, by the strength and power of his 
voice.* 

A HINT ON CHURCH OISCtPLINB. 

The somnolent part of the congregation were kept under 
a very rough discipline by the sexton, with his long stout 
pole, which, if its frequent stroke on the floor was not 
effectual, was unceremoniously ''driven against their ribs, 
or suffered to fall with aH its weight upon their skulls.** 
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RELIGION IN HARMONY WITH A TASTE FOR 
THE FINE ARTS.* 

If among the pleasures of taste, in the mental sense of that 
term, a man were required to specify the one most simple, 
most innocent, least liable to corruption, and most readily 
harmonizing with religion, he c6uld not hesitate to name 
that which is imparted by the beauty and sublimity of 
Nature. With these qualities in its favour, this mode of 
the exercise and pleasure of taste will inevitably become 
more prevalent as the genuine improvement of mankind 
advances. And, therefore, it is probable it may prevail most 
of all in the last, highest state of improvement which we 
are permitted to anticipate for our race on this earth, that 
state of which the essence and the glory will be the universal 
prevalence of religion. That state will necessarily involve 
a high improvement of all the faculties of the soul, which 
cannot be without an increased sensibility to sublimity and 
beauty, of which sensibility the preferred subjects of exercise 
and indulgence will be those forms and phenomena which 
are the least related or liable to moral evil, which are the 
most independent of man, and which most illustrate the 
glory of the Creator. 

There is then some reason to be pleased at observing, what 
has been obvious of late years, a more prevailing taste for 
the beautiful and grand in landscape scenery, as viewed 
both in the reality of nature and in the representations of 
art. Let it not be imagined, that because we think such a 
taste must exist in a high degree in the most improved 
and religious state of the human race, we are allowing our- 
selves to fancy we see in its present increase any sign of the 
progress of religion. We are not quite so simple. We do 
not even need be told, that some considerable proportion 
of the show of this taste is mere affectation ; while yet 
there must be some reality to make the affectation worth 
while. We are aware, too, that some of the influences under 

• Peak Scenery ; or, EzcurBionB in Derbyshire, for the Purpose of 
Pictnreeqae Obeervation. Engnvings by M eesn. W. B. and Qeorgt 
Cooke, from Drawings by F. L. Chanirey, Esq., Sculptor, R.A. By £. 
Bhodes. iio. 1818. 
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which it has grown, have amounted, in their operation, to 
somewhat less than a radical intellectual cultivation of taste. 
The restlessness of spirits, seeking amusement in frequent 
change of place, but seeking to make out a respectable 
motive in the fine natural circumstances of the scene of the 
sojourn ; a sort of headlong admiration of recent and 
contemporary descriptive poetrj ; the acquisition, by a much 
greater number of young persons than formerly of a little 
skill in the art of sketching; the prodigious number of 
travels and tours with graphic decorations ; and the very 
signal excellence attained in this country, beyond every 
other, in landscape-engraving, so that without any technical 
knowledge of the art, the eye and imagination of a person 
in the smallest degree sensible to the beauty of nature, are 
irresistibly attracted by such exquisite representations of 
that beauty ; all these have contributed to the effect which 
we have asserted to be visible, and some parts of the oontri* 
bution will partake but little of real cultivation of taste. 
Yet, after all deductions, we think there is a great increase, 
if we may not say of the sensibility to the charms and 
majesty of nature, at least of understanding and acknow- 
ledgment that there is a vast deal in the scenery of nature 
of what justly claims to be admired. And this we regard 
as a pleasing circumstance, since it will be favourable to the 
cultivation of taste in general, will be conducive to habits of 
observation, will be counteractive, in some degree, to that 
wretchedly artificial state into which the economy of life 
among us is perverted, and will encourage those arts which 
not only are directly of very high utility, and afibrd a very 
fine and legitimate field for genius and industry, but may 
contribute to give to luxury itself a much more refined and 
intellectual direction than it would otherwise be apt to take. 
We may add, that where there is religion, this perception of 
beauty and grandeur in the works of G^od, will diversify its 
exercise, and sometimes augment its emphasis. 

ARTISTIC MISREPRESENTATIONS DEPRECATED. 

We wish it could be efiectually inculcated on the con- 
ductors of all works, having for their object picturesque 
delineations, that they should not admit into them any 
insignificant subjects. Some of the finest of them are not 
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quite clear of this faalt. Now and then the admiring, 
inspector, after his eye recovers from the imposing effect of 
brilliant lights, and of clouds, and shadows, and trees, 
managed with most painter-like taste and skill, is vexed to 
find that these are all he has to admire, for that what pur- 
ports to be the subject, is nothing better than some miserable 
shred of fiat ground, or of sandC or a heap of rubbish vdth 
some venerable denomination of antiquity and ruin, or 
perhaps some paltry hamlet, with an uncouth piece of old 
masonry in the nature of a church. And this may occur in 
an elaborate and costly series of prints, professedly intended 
to represent, and many of them really representing most 
beautifully, a selection of the most striking scenes in a 
province or a country, which the inspector knows to contain 
far more striking views than could be comprehended in a 
much longer series of prints, though not a single insignificant 
subject were admitted. It seems as if the draughtsman 
having chosen to delineate such a trifling subject, the public 
must pay for it, at all events ; it ia therefore intruded into a 
work which, for its many finer subjects, the lovers of graphical 
excellence are not willing to forego. 

THE PROPRIETY OF DISCRIMINATION IN SELECTION. 

Draughtsmen ought to exercise a discrimination and 
forbearance similar to what is demanded of authors, who are 
required to understand that the public does not want every 
paragraph they may have happened to write, and that they 
are not, on the strength of some credit which they may 
have deservedly gained, to tax their readers for any thing, 
indifferently and without selection, which they may have 
thought on the subject. He should understand, that many 
things it might be worth while, in an indolent hour, to put 
into his sketch-book, are not worth transferring thence. 

We would entreat Mr. Rhodes to revise the drawings 
intended for the continuation of his elegant work, and rather 
shorten the series, than admit one more subject of inferior 
rank into so high a situation. We question the claims of 
"Stoney Middleton," and the "View in the Village of 
Eyam." By means of trees, pieces of water, and ducks, 
they are made to have a very pretty look, especially the 
latter ; but innumerable things of the same class are to 
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be found in England, and we wonder how, in the diBtriet of 
the Peak of DerbjshiFe^ a place proverbiallj celebrated for 
its " wonders," an artist could have thought it» oomparativel]r» 
worth the trouble to make finished drawings of them. 

THB BEAUTIES OF SMOKE IN SCENEBT. 

The three views in Middleton Dale are just what they 
ought to be ; thej exhibit striking characteristic appearances, 
instead of familiar images of common rural scenery. They 
give uSy not excluding the vegetable softenings and adom- 
ments^ the wild magnificence of precipices, and, we were 
going to say, the beauties of smoke, — and whoever should 
see these plates, would, we are confident, acknowledge the 
propriety of the phrase. Indeed, in real scenes, the smoke 
from great furnaces and lime-kilns often has very remarkable 
beauty, and we doubt whether we have ever before seen it 
so finely expressed in engraving. Such engraving is capable 
of giving beauty even to what in its plain reality has none. 



INDIAN AFFAIRS IN I817.» 

TowABD the end of the year 1817, when the military force 
of the Indian G-ovemment was in motion for the extermina* 
tion of the Pindarries, and while an infatuation hardly 
paralleled in history, was betraying some of the Mahratta 
princes into one more defiance of the power which had 
hitherto trampled on every opponent 'in every conflict, 
Scindiah, the most martial of those princes, was intimidated 
by the approach of the Governor-General, with some of the 
legions so often victorious, into what was denominated, with 
all proper courtesy, a treaty, of which the terms were 
humiliating to him in the same proportion in which they 
were indispensable to the tranquillity of the provinces oa 
that side of the empire. This treaty, gained without an 
absolute war, and at a juncture when ^e state of the rela- 
tions with some other of the native powers was so precarious 
and ominous, was deemed of consequence enough to be, 

* Journal of a Route across India, through Bgypt to England, in 
1817. By Lieutanaat-Cok>nel Fitaolannoe* 4to. 1819. 
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withont waiting for the important events which even a week 
at such a crisis might hring to pass, transmitted to England^ 
in two sets of despatches, the one by the asual naval course, 
and the other hj a messenger, bj the more direct route of 
the Red Sea and Egypt, to secure the advantage of two 
chances for both safety and expedition. The latter service 
was allotted to Colonel Fitzclarence, who in consequence set 
off instantly, and worked, and pushed his way, day and night, 
sick or well, through amicable territories, and hostile, over- 
cultivated tracts, and through wood, jungle, fen, defile, 
burning sand, and every hazard of the sea Hghtly thrown 
into the account More resolute to get on, more enterprising, 
enduring, or indefatigable, he could not have been required 
to be, if the intelligence he conveyed had been that the 
English were in imminent danger of losing kingdoms in 
Asia, instead of being secure of gaining them. 

As it always appears to us a very paltry spectacle when 
we see the man, with all his faculties, sentiments, and 
opinions, sunk in the soldier by profession, we are not 
altogether displeased to see our lieutenant-colonel sometimes 
taking upon him considerably in the way of statesman, as 
to In^an affairs. Assuredly, the politician has no little yet 
to learn, who approves of almost everything done by the 
English in India ; but it does at any rate please one to see 
a military man really able to comprehend that the world was 
made for some other small purposes besides that of being a 
field to fight upon. There is very considerable importance 
and interest in .his descriptions, interspersed in different 
parts of the narrative, of the constitution, habits, efficiency, 
and progressive alteration of quality of the native troops in 
the English service. 

MILITABT AUTHORSHIP. 

Perhaps the hands accustomed to wield the sword, are apt 
to be more daring than others in the exercise of the pen. 
We think we have noticed instances enough of this to 
warrant us in calling it a professional characteristic. 
Courage has been said to be a soldier^s religion ; and, 
analogously to that of a Christian, which is required to 
pervade everything in life, it may be felt an obligation on 
military conscience^ that writing should be executed in the 
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same style as fighting. To be deliberate and slow in j udging, 
to hesitate in opinion, to acknowledge there are doubts and 
difficulties on all sides, not to be ashamed that more daring 
men should pronounce more promptly and decisively, would 
be held to betray a defect of gallantry. Why, indeed, 
should a man who would readily brave whatever can be 
brought from camps and arsenals, be afraid of anything ia 
the fbrces and magazines of logic ? What should there be 
in any possible array of opponent ideas, to appal him who 
would not hesitate, with a stout regiment of horse, to attack 
a whole Mahratta army ? And what should he care for the 
width, and intricacy, and obscurities of a question, when he 
knows he should not have asked more than an hour s warning 
to dash into the thickest forest or jungle in Asia, in pursuit 
of Pindarry murderers, and without caring what might be 
their number ? How unreasonable it were to expect him to 
submit to show, on any ground, of politics, morals, or even 
theology, an indecision which, if betrayed in giving orders, 
in camp, or march, or field, would expose him to contempt. 

JUSTIFICATION OF THE WAR IN INDIA. 

The substantial justice of the recent war in India can 
admit of no denial, except from those who hold war altogether, 
under*any possible circumstances, to be wrong. And really 
the persons maintaining that opinion would be put to their 
extreme resources of argument, on reading our author's and 
other authentic descriptions of the character and operations 
of the Pindarries, whose irruptions into some of the provinces 
of the British empire kindled the war. We have the 
greatest respect for that Christian class of the community 
among whom it is an established principle, that a case justifying 
a recourse to arms is impossible ; but we should really be 
curious to hear what they would have counselled the govern- 
ment to do, when many thousands of robbers and murderers^ 
literally such, burst in, suddenly and unprovoked, on the 
country, traversing to a vast extent the peaceful tracts of 
agriculture ; perpetrating, not incidentally, but systemati- 
cally and generally, every possible abomination compatible 
with the rapidity of their march'; torturing and killing, 
with every wantonness of infernal barbarity, men, women, 
and children ; with eager activity destroying everything 
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that conld not be carried awaj as plunder; resolved to 
continne thas ravaging and desolating the provinces, till 
gorged to the utmost with slaughter and spoil, and then to 
retire to the territory of their dens, to digest amid their 
plunder, at their leisure, new schemes of similar destruction. 
Abhorring, as intensely as ever disciple of Robert Barclay 
did, the war-spirit with which almost all the nations and 
their governors have run mad, and believing a justifiable, 
that is, a purely defensive war, to be one of the rarest things 
in the history of the world, we should nevertheless feel it 
impossible to conceive a more desperate intellectual under- 
taking, than that of a man attempting to make out to the 
conscience of the Grovemor-General, a plain, sound, satis- 
factory proof that his duty was to remain perfectly still, 
while messengers from a province apprehending the horrible 
invasion, were in his presence, accompanied with persons 
escaped from a province overspread with devastation and 
murder. 

TBEAGHBBT OF THE NATIVE P0WEB8. 

We can hardly think there is any hazard in saying that 
there is not one, supposing him to have had his family and 
property in the province menaced, who would not have been 
secretly gratified to see the Governor-General actuated by 
a quite different judgment and conscience. Let any person 
read the accounts of these miscreant bands, and say whether 
against such incorrigible ruffians it would have been possible 
to wage any other war than one of extermination. There 
could be no doubt that some of the chief native powers took 
an interest in the continued existence of the Pindarries. 
because, though sometimes suffering from their predatory 
violence, they could on occasions reinforce their armies from 
these lawless bands. It was worthy of the accustomed 
wisdom of these native despots and courts to meditate a 
quarrel, and to betray that they were meditating it, by 
unequivocal signs, in vain contradicted by worthless profes- 
sions of amity, just at the time when the English were 
putting their whole immense military force in readiness for 
action. It would seem as if they were desirous to take this 
intruding and detested power in its strongest attitude, from 
the consideration that if they could upset it then they were 
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likelj to have no more trouble with it This judicious pro- 
ceeding co6t Scindiah the degradation of admitting a 
** subsidiary force," flung the Peishwah, the nominal head of 
the Mahratta confederacj, from his throne, reduced Holkar 
to a shadow, and the Rajah of Nagpoor and other of the 
legitimate holders of power to nothing. 

INFATUATION OF THE NATIYB PRINCES. 

The fatuity manifested by most of these princes and their 
courts is perfectly astonishing. So many years of experience 
seem to have done nothing towards teaching them either dif* 
fidence or caution. It would be very curious if we could 
know what were the reasons on which they found their confi* 
dent presumptions^of the sudden reversal of an order of events 
which had been steadily progressive during the whole length 
of the lives of the oldest of these prognosticators. lliis 
madness of presumption was just what was requisite to com- 
plete their ruin, and within a very few weeks to carry on the 
course of events one grand stage further in the same direc* 
tion. 

THE PXSiaNS OF PBOTIDJBNOX IN BEFSBXNOE TO XHB 
BBITISH OONQUS8T8 IK INDIA. 

We must continue to think there is something more ia 
all this than our merely military or political commentaton 
can explain ; and that a train of events without parallel^ 
or at least without equal in history, is passing on under 
the Divine superintendence, toward a result of which the 
moral glory will correspond to such a prodigy of the 
destruction and creation of power. 

FIDBLTFT OF THE BEFOTS. 

One of the remarkable circumstances of this war, as well 
as of the preceding wars, was the almost invariable fidelity 
of the native troops, in fighting against their own country- 
men. It seems the Peishwah or his ministers had enter- 
tained a vague expectation of some possible failure of 
it in some of the native corps, contrary to all former 
experience. But this new occasion made no difierenoe 
in either their allegiance or their bravery. They all 
did as they were ordered, and fired, and hacked away with 
perfect good-will at figures of their own complexion, Ian- 
guagCi and religion. The triumphant success with whi^ 
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thej did this, will have put an additional security on their 
allegiance for the next trial, as, douhtless, their firm adher- 
ence to their foreign masters in the present instance was 
fortified by their recollection of past victories gained under 
the same command. 

SUPXBIOBITT or THS 8B70T8 OVEB THB ITATIVD TB00P8. 

The prodigious disparity, in point of military efficiency, 
between these troops and the very same kind of men 
in the service of the native powers, is by our author 
attributed chiefly to discipline, and a perfect army me- 
chanism on the one side, and incurable irregularity, 
disarray, and defective manual exercise on the other. In 
this Mi^atta war a great deal of valour was evinced by 
portions of the native armies, especially those composed of 
Arabs ; but it was all in vain. 

** It is disciplinei together with a quick firing of the flint-look and 
field-pieces, which has given us the striking superiority over the 
natives. It is the steady fire of these that the troops of the native 
princes cannot fisuse : that r^pilarity of movement, quickness of 
evolution, and strict and unemng obedience in action, giving union 
and combination, opposed by confusion, clamour, distraction, and 
insubordination, must ever secure a commanding asoandanoy. The 
natives have no idea of the value of time in military operations ; 
the most Mvolous excuses or causes preventing the movements of 
their armies ; whiph will always make an active and regular force 
superior to them. They express their astonishment and the utmost 
dread at tiie steady and continued fire of our Sepoys, which they 
liken to a wall vomiting forth fire and fiames. The firm and regular 
pace, the first and most neoeseary part of a soldier's instructions, 
IS quite incomprehensible to them ; and in this we again see the 
almost total change requisite to complete a soldier, as he is net 
allowed even to use his legs but in a prescribed manner." 

P8O0BB8S OF THB XUBOPBiJr KILITABT 8TBTBM IK DTDIA. 

In tracing the progress of the European military system 
in India, as the instrument of the progess of our dominion 
there, the Colonel thus marks the contrast between the 
situation of the English as at the period just preceding 
their beginning to form the natives into r^ular soldiers, 
and as in 1817. 

^ It is curious to take a retrospective view of an English factor 
at his desk in 1746, with a pen behind his ear, trembling at the 
nod of the meanest of the MoguTs officers, and treated with the 
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greatest insolenoe and oppression; with no higher military 
character under his direction than a peon stationed near a bale of 
goods ; with a jurisdiction not extending beyond a court-yard of a 
warehouse connected with it ; and contrast this picture with the 
situation of the Company's army in 1817, when 150,000 men, 
disciplined by British officers, presented the spectacle of as fine an 
army as any in the world, receiving its impetus of action from.a 
great statesman and general, who held the person of the Mogul 
as a pensioner on the bounty of his govemment, wielding the 
politi<»l and military resources of the empire over a theatre of 
operations in the present campdgn, extending from Loudheanah to 
Guzaraut, in a s^^ent of a circle of nearly 1200 miles. Such 
are the minimum and maximum of our Eastern empire.** 

INDIAK BUPSBSTITIOirS KOT IN8VPBRABLB. 

It seems it is not purely and exclusiyelj a military altera- 
tion that the native troops in the English service have 
undergone. In contempt of all the Anglo- Indian oracles 
that have pronounced the thing impossible, we have the 
Colonel here deposing that their punctiliousness in matters 
of superstition has considerably worn away. The numerous 
assertors that everything of this kind was to be eternal, 
omitted to say, — 

'^ What time next week eternity should end,*' 

Our author specifies various facts in evidence of this 
modification of their superstitious feelings. For instance : 
" There is not at this day a man of the highest caste, who 
will not be grateful for European medical assistance, if the 
medicine be taken from his own vessel, and given him from 
the hand of one of his own caste ; a compliance which would 
formerly have been considered as the highest pollution.*' 
The native costume, which is not independent of the ordi- 
nances of their superstition, has been in a great measure 
relinquished for the European military dress. The horror 
of leather, lest it should be the skin of a cow, has given 
place to the use of boots, saddlery, and, in the Bengal cavalry, 
of leather breeches. It is an act of impurity ^' to touch the 
feathers of our domestic fowl ; ".yet in one of the battaliooa 
many of the Brahmins, with the rest of the soldiersi wear 
them with pride, as having been conferred as a mark of 
honour for their militaxj conduct. In the Bengal presidency 
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there is no difflcaltj in getting rid of the mark of caste on 
the face, which is not permitted on parade. 

^ The very touch of a dead bodj, or anything deprived of life, 
would he to a Brahmin the greatest stain of impurity which could 
hc^ him. But in more than one instance, the native ofBcers and 
soldiers, many of whom were Brahmins, have insisted, from a sense 
of gratitude, on oarryine an European officer to his grave. The 
Ups of an European defile, heyond recove^, a vessel out of which 
he may drink ; but the Bramnins in action have allowed their 
European officers, and even requested them, to drink in this 
manner from their vessels." 

INDIAN CA8T£8 MEBGED IN MILITABT DUTIBB. 

The sepoys in the French service, about sixty years since, 
were attempted to be compelled, by M. Lally, to work in 
the trenches, and carry such burdens as belong to the 
koolies. If they could not have escaped from such dishonour 
to the dignity and sanctity of caste, by desertion, many of 
them would probably have rather suiOTered death. But says 
our author, — 

^ So great a change has taken place bj allowing time and forbear- 
ance to work their own way in the British service, that the highest 
caste man looks upon it to be as much his duty, and will fill a 
gabion with as much readiness as a grenadier in a lang*s regiment.** 

It is pleasing to hear of such instances of accommodation 
and forbearance on the part of the English soldiers as the 
following : — 

''The 76th regiment served under Lord Lake for so long a 
period with the Sepoys, that they had become attached to each 
other ; and the former being aware of the prejudices of the latter, 
have been known, when &ey happened to arrive the first in 
camp, to wait till Jack Sepoy (as they call him) had drawn the 
water from the tank or well. 

9H1 QUESTION OH TOLSBATION OB CONTBBSION IN INDIA. 

If, instead of being a matter of perfect indifference, it 
were ever so desirab^ that Christianity might prevail in 
place of what are now the religions of Lidia, this substitu- 
tion could not be effected or attempted, according to the 
Colonel's account, but at the hazard of our empire there. 

'^ I do not see," he says, ^'any cause which at present exists in 
India, from the Mahometans, or Hindoos, or any native power, 

I X 
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to ^lake our ffopemment over this part of the woild, tbai ii to nj, 
if we respect the prenudioes of the natiyeB, do not eUUmpt t» 
subvert their relufion by the introduction cf our oum^ and if wa 
military force is kept ap, <feo.y kCy drc.** 

An " attempt ** by Tiolence is not here meant ; it would 
hare been pure impertinence to make the grave snppoaitioii 
of a thing which no one proposes or meditates ; the dangiBr 
here threatened must be from an endeavour to JHrniiifMitie, 
convince, and persuade. And it is with exquisite propriety 
that this is threatened "bj a writer who has been teHing 
us, in a statement of facts, how these most tenacious pagans 
may, by mild and patient management, be beguiled out of 
one prejudioe after another, and all the while become the 
better pleased with those who are thus pilfering awaj 
particles and pieces of their religion ; and a writer who 
might know that within the last twenty years^ there have 
been at the least ten thousand addresses of argument^ expos- 
tulation, and censure, made to assemblages of these people^ 
in innumerable diversities of circumstance and scene, witlu>ut 
ever once exciting any such commotion or violence as would 
in many parts of England infallibly attend any similar 
attempt at the instruction and reproof of the populace. 

But in the last place, whether the attempt at supplanting 
their religions by our own would be too hazardous, or no^ 
the success, we are told, is impossible. And we have here, 
for the five hundredth time, the whole veteran story of no 
Brahmin having ever turned Christian ; of its being only 
some of the miserable outcasts that suffer themselves to be 
'^ dubbed Christians," for the sake of getting crammed witii 
rice, &c., &c. We confess we have rather wondered at all 
this being at this time said or sung by a lieutenant-colonel. 
A time there was, indeed, when all ^s was the approved 
speech and song in very high places, in councils and 
senates, among statesmen, governors, and officers of elevated 
rank. But it has icUowed the oostomary laws and 
progress of the fashions, which, in growing obsolete in the 
uppermost rank, become in vogue in the next, and so down- 
ward in rapid succession ; and vanishing from the west end of 
the town, and ultimately from the metropolis, dreulate away 
through the provinces toward their last show and their 
extinction in the hamlets of the fisherman. Ab to this 
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•Iraiii of talk, so oonsidetable a time, aooordiiig to IksbSoa^s 
acoomit of duratioB, has elapsed since it waa the rogue or 
the rage among the most imposing elass, that we reaU^r 
thought it had prohably descended hj this time somewhat 
Mow the raidc oif our author. 

With re^>ect to the benefits eonfenred on the people of 
India by the British domiaieoy independentljof any attempts 
to impart Christianitj, its effects ma j in some views de8er?e 
all that warmth of eulogy which he lavishes iadiaeriminatsijr 
on the whole of its Q|)erationB sad influenee. 



LINC5M.N CATHEDBAK^ 

Works in wlucfa authorship is quite secondary and supple- 
mental to art, can hardly be considered as coming within the 
scope and design of literary criticism. Bnt we are unwHlfng 
to let pass without a sentence or two of notice, a performance 
of audi surpassing excellence in its department, as this of 
If r. Wild. It has been a good while watted for by, the 
lovers of art and antiquity, with an expectation, fbunded 
upon the known t^nts of Mr. Wild as a draughtsman^ and 
the high excellence of the engravers, of a work approaching 
extremely near to absolnte perfection ; and we think they 
will be at onee compelled and gratified to acknowledge, that 
they had not been able to form an idea of excellence in 
representation, from which they wHl feel any faHing offi 
when they come to look at these delineations. 

POWER OE SIZE ON THE IHA.GINATION. 

They are on a large scale, which is greatly advantageous 
to the full deyelopment of the complicated and varied com^ 
position of the forms and parts of this msgnificent structure* 
It is quite evident that something is gained for intelligible- 
ness, and mnch for impression, l^ this ample form of exhi- 
bition. It is independent of our will, and <rf any possible 
mental effm^ that we receive from a large picture or print 
of a grand edifice, an impression more i^^prosching to that 
made by the reality, than from a small one. This is 
especially the case with persons but slenderly acquainted 

* An nimtntioo of tho Arehiteeiars and Soulptore of the Oatiiednl 
Chmnk of Liaooln. Bij C9iaf]M Wild, ita, 1819. 
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with the science or technicalitj of architectare, whose chief 
interest in the inspection of such delineations, is that of 
receiving a strong general impression of the magnificence 
and the most prominent characteristics of the object An^ 
at the same time, these persons are less solicitous for a die* 
tinct exhibition of aU the aspects and component parts of the 
structure, several of which will strike them as appearing 
much like repetitions of one another ; they are more gratified 
bj a comparatively few representations, displaying the most 
comprehensive and commanding views of the ol^ect, witk 
the addition of a moderate number of details defined in a 
detached exhibition. 

They bear infallible testimony to the excellence of the 
.drawings of which they are representative, and are, as 
.engravings, among the most vigorous and effective perform.* 
ances that have been produced in the pre-eminently high 
state of the art as now displayed in England, raised as it is» 
in the departments of antiquities and landscape, above ail 
foreign rivalry. It is delightful to see with what consum* 
mate skill the delusion of perspective is managed ; what a 
reality of prominence and retirement, what a harmony of 
combined or alternate lustre and solemnity are effected by 
the lights and shades ; how substantial and tangible eretj 
relief is made to appear ; and how well the nature and tbMS 
superficial state of the imitated substances are rendered ; ta 
say nothing of the more geometrical merits of correct pnK 
portion and disposition. Such a work has a very good right 
to bear in the title-page, as a motto, the sentence which Mr. 
Wild has inserted from old Fuller :— " When these fafacies 
shall have passed away their very shadows vrill be acceptable 
to posterity.'' We have, indeed, no doubt of the liteiai 
truth of this prediction, in the instance before us. 

KIXSB ABOHITSCTITBS OF LIirOOLK OATHXBSAIi. 

This immense structure had the odd kind of fortune to be 
ereoted piece after piece, at successive heats, during more 
than two centuries: ''A circumstance," says our author, 
^from which it derives a peculiar interest^ as illustrating 
the progress of the pointed architecture from its first intro- 
duction, to a state of exceUence which many are of opinion 
is never surpassed in any of the religious edifices posterior 
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to that era." This advantage of diversity, hy which it is 
rendered a tangible history of the progress of the style, 
denies it of course the recommendations of symmetry, and 
preclades, in some degree, that fascination which is felt in 
contemplating such a structure as the cathedral of Salisbury. 
"In the nave, the basement of the aisles is essentially 
different on the two sides, although there is every reason to' 
suppose that they were erecting at the same time ; and in 
the piers or clusters, which support the principal arches, 
there are no less than three varieties, differing from each 
other, as well in the diameter of the mass, as in the number 
and arrangement of the smaller shafts of which each is com- 
posed.'' This nave, taken by itself, is pronounced to be 
unequalled for magnitude and fine proportion. The east 
end, beyond the upper transept, described as far surpassing 
in beauty every other part of the fabric, is judged to have 
been a performance of the latter part of the thirteenth 
oentury. Another portion is referred to the close of the 
fourteenth. 

The central tower, though newly erected, fell about the 
year 1289. A relation of the circumstances is given from 
Matthew Paris. The bishop was on bad terms with his 
canons. One of these, preaching to the people in the centre 
of the cathedral, proclaimed the wrongs suffered from the 
bishop, and vociferated, " If we should hold our peace the 
very stones would cry out for us ;" just at which expression 
the tower fell, crushing to death several of the auditory, and 
shaking and damaging the whole building. This he says 
was taken as a bad omen, — ^we suppose as menacing the 
Ittshop, — ^but adds, the bishop had his own way against the 
malcontents, notwithstanding. 

The fabric, of which the total internal length is 470 feet, 
is estimated to cover no less than two acres, two roods, and 
fiiz perches of land. 
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THE POWER OF MYSTERY OVER THE MIND .• 

A rACTiTious and most extravagant interest continoouslj 
attaches to the regions near the North Pole. It is one more 
illustration of the prodigious attraction that there is in 
mjrstery, — ^a natural provision, (may we not believe ?} in the 
mind of man, for aiding to put it under the power of the 
world unknown, toward which it is passio^. And it is 
realljr one of the chief consolations felt for the general 
£ulure, and for the disappointment caused by the partial 
success^ that there still remains over those regions a cloud of 
mystery in which to indulge our imaginations. 

SPECULATIOMS ON TB£ NOBTH-WESTEBN PASSAGE. 

Whenever it is brought within moderate probability, in 
what forms the ti'aots ci enow and ice and sea in that dack 
north-west are arranged, and whether there is or is not « 
communication with the remoter ocean, it will be curiooa 
to observe fkOFw^ bocmi every one will cease to care about the 
matter. Let the adventturers take their ships round the 
north-east, Mid the north-w€st extremities of America, and 
there will be excited, when tliis is known, a xaomentarj 
tumult of exuhation ; but it will very socm come to be felt 
that those ultimate masses of sterility are just no better than 
Terra del Fuego, and Cape Parry, and Cape Franklin, — or if 
those promontories are to have some names expressive of 
loyalty or patriotiam, — will become of no more account tli«& 
Cape Horn. If, on the other hand, a continuity of land 
shiJl be encountered in the north-east quarter, and thua aa 
end put to all speculation and fancy, the whole sobject and 
iaterest will instantly* vamsii i^ a dream, leaving all the 
long train of earnest inu^nings, and theoriainga, aod 
strenuous practical efforts, protracted for age^ to be icmlobh 
bered as ''Much ado about nothing.'' 

QBBENLAND AMD THE DANISH MISSIONABT, EOXDE. 

Greenland, as stretching away into that night of our 
geographical knowledge, shares materially in the intereet 

* A Desoription of Oreenland. By Hans Egede, who waa a MiasioDaiy 
in that oountiy for Twenty-five Tean. 8to. 1818. 
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wbioh must horer orer lAiose traote yet some time Iob^bf. Ifc 
btts also of its own a ckcamfftance of great ezeitement to 
the Imagination, in the thick reil that has been drawn for 
centuries on its eastern side, once the well-known abode of 
eivilized and Christianized colonies. It has another attrac- 
tion in having been, on its western coast, the scene of 
eminent Ciiristian charity and aeal, in the missionary labourfr 
of that excellent fraternity whose energy conqaers all 
extremities of climate, and whose patience is never exhausted 
by the perversities and incapacity of man. 

Egede was one of those good men who, on a day yet to 
come, win stand among the brightest and most exalted of 
the human race, when the far greater part of what has 
been accounted the most splendid, wiU b^ turned into 
^'the blackness of darkness.** He was one of those men 
whose conception of happiness was what would to very 
many cultivated persons be an image of emphatic misery. 
His notion of happiness was that of devoting himself, 
throagh the best part of his life^ to incessant, exhausting 
toils, amidst deprivation, rigours of climate, disgusting 
barbarism, obtuseness of understanding, and the profbundest 
heathen ignorance^ in order to raise from such a region 
aome tribute to the Saviour of the world, and to impart 
the blessings of his kingdom to some of these wretched 
outcasts. When his advanced age and failing strength 
could support this service no longer, he left his son to 
occupy the field, and spent his few remaining years in 
co-operating, at Copenhagen, by every aid within the 
compass of his knowledge and never-remitting zeal. 

THE GOLD^ MINES OT GREENLAND IN THE 0T7BTODY OE 
DEVILS. 

The hideous bleakness of the country did not prevent its 
being rendered prolific by imagination. The chief incite* 
ment to many of the ^u4ier voyages, was a received 
opinion that Greenland contained numerous veins of gold, 
silver, and precious atones. Old chronicles relates that 

''The Frieslanders, having made a landing upon the coast, 
discovered some wretched cabins just rising above the eartii, 
around which lay heaps of gold and silver ore. Each of th6 
sailors helped himself to as much as he ooold oaory away. Ba^ 
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when they were retreating to the shore, in order to re-embark 
with their treasure, they saw some hunum forms, as ug^j as 
devils, issuing out of their earthen huts, armed with hows aod 
arrows, and accompanied with dogs of vast size. Before all the 
sailors could reach the shore, some of them were seized bj these 
frightful archers, who tore them limb from limb within sight of 
their companions. The Danish Ghronide adds, that this r^on is 
so rich that it is peopled only by devils," 

We think we have remarked it is not uncommon for 
legends of wild and barbarian fancy to contain this one point 
of sober sense and truth, — the association of riches and evil 
spirits. 

THE AMOB PATBIiB OP THE GBEENLAITDEBS. 

Nothing in the description is more remarkable than the 
intense amor patruB, the absolutely desperate home-sickness, 
of each and all of the Greenlanders who were, at several 
times, always forcibly, brought away. It was impossible to 
reconcile them, even in any degree, to the country to vrbich 
they were transported, and in which they were treated with 
studied kindness, excepting the necessity of a constantly 
precautionary management to prevent their throwing them- 
selves away, in attempts to escape in boats in which it was 
inevitable for them to perish at sea. One of them eluded 
the vigilance and was lost. Others slowly pined to death. 
There is a curious story of their being in one instance 
excited to a transient animation. To amuse a Spanish 
ambassador, they were set to exhibit their wonderful 
dexterity in managing the little canoes peculiar to their 
country. The presents which he made them in consequence, 
they took a fancy to expend in equipping themselves in the 
Danish fashion. 

'* They were accordingly seen booted and spurred, with laige 
feathers in their hats ; and in these habiliments they proposed to 
•erve in the cavalry of the Danish king. But these nigh spirits 
of the Greenlanders lasted onlv for a short time ; for they soon 
relapsed into their usual melancholy. They become entirely 
absorbed with the idea of returning to their native country.** 

It would seem that the fewer and simpler the relations 
which the human animal has to a tract of the earth, the 
stronger his attachment to it At sight of some of the 
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exemplifications of this, it is not easy to help being ashamed 
of a nature that can exhibit so much imbecility. The 
Greenlander dotes to distraction upon his matchless country, 
for it affords him a filthy hut, and the flesh, grease, and 
skins, of seals, with the luxury of whale oil on fortunate 
occasions, with plenty indeed of snow, ice, and tempest, into 
the bargain. It would be impertinent to allege that this is 
leaving social relations out of the account, for if whole 
families could be transferred to a better territory and 
economy of life, thus carrying the most interesting of the 
social relationships with them, they would doubtless all pine 
and perish together. 

OEEEKLAITD SrPEBSTITIOKS. 

We are furnished with an ample selection of the feeble 
lunacies of Greenland fantasy and superstition. Their 
natural history has its krakens, mermaids, and other 
monsters. Their civil history has its race of dog-men, the 
form in which barbarian malice has preserved the ^adition of 
the Norwegian colonists once settled on the west-coast, and 
extirpated many ages since by the Skraellings, the savage 
race of which the present inhabitants are considered as the 
descendants. Their science, if such a term may be so 
applied, may be exemplified in their manner of explaining 
lightning and the aurora-borealis, which phenomena are 
caused, they say, by the souls of the departed playing at 
foot-ball in heaven, with the head of a morse. Their 
science of practical application consists in spells and petty 
jugglery. In their religion, their ideas of their supreme 
being, denominated Torngarsuk, might be expected to be 
the types of whatever their sages, angekkoks, can conceive 
of sublimity. Their notions of the subject differ, but see 
how they vie with one another in elevation, — with one 
exception :— 

'' Some of the angekkoks say he is without any form or shape ; 
others give him that of abear ; others, again, protend he has aluge 
body and but one arm ; and some make him as little as a finger. 
There are those who hdd he is immortal, and others, that a puff 
of wind can kill him. They assign him his abode in the lower 
regions of the earth, where they tell you there is constantlv fine 
aan-shiDy weather, good water, deer, and fowls, in abunoance. 
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Tliej abo lay be lives in tiie water ; wherdbm^ when Ihef opm» 
to anj water, of which they have not diunk before^ and there^ W 
any old man in the company, they make him drink first, in order 
to take away its Tomgarsuk, or the mali^^nant quality of the 
Water, which might make them sick, and kill them/' 

TH£ TOSKGABStTK, Oft DVYJl/u aBUTBAM. 

There is another personage of great consequemce in this 
mTthology, the ** grandame of the said Torngarsuk, or (as 
others will have it) his lady-daughter, a true termagant and 
ghastlj woman, who is said to ha?e a hand as big as the tail 
of a whale, with which, if she hits anybody, he is at one 
stroke mouse-dead." 

" She is said to dwell in the lowier parts of the earth under the 
seas, and has the empire over all fishes and sea-animals. The 
basin placed under her lamp, into which the train oil of the lamp 
drips down, swarms with aU kinds of sea-fowls, swimming in and 
hovaring about it. At tiie entry of her abode is a corps di ^rde 
of sea-dogs, who mount the guard and stand sentinels at her gates 
to keep out the crowd of petitioners." 

None but the angekkok^, or priests, or eacfaantere, as 
thej may be denominated, can mi^e any attempt to get into 
her presence, and they must be accompanied and aided by a 
sort of guardian spirits, named Tomgak. Tiiere is « 
curious d^cription of the journey to the ^* residence of this 
devil's grandame," and the mode of obtaining the object of 
the enterprise, which commonly is to break up a kind of en- 
chantment, by which she malignantly attracts into her vicinity 
all the fishes and other marine animals which are of the 
most importance to the Greenlanders, so that the good 
pQople would be in danger of perishing, unless something 
weate done. Through many dreary scenes, and frightful 
scrapes^ the wiaard and his guide at length reached*** 
*^ihe apartment of the infernal goddess, who, ofiended at flilB 
unexpected visit, shows a most ght^tly and wrathful oountenanoet 
puUing the hair off her head. She thereupon seizes a wet wing of 
a fowl, whkh she lights in the fire, and daps to their noses, whidi 
nu^es them very fi^t and 8i<^ and they beoome her prisoners. 
But the enchanter or angekkok, (being beforehand,' instructed by 
his Tomgak, how to act his part in this dismal expedition,) takes 
iiold of her by her hair, and drubs and bangs her so lonff till she 
loses her strength and yields ; and in this combat his fammar spirit 
does not stond idle, but lays abeut her with might and nwun.* 
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It is more to the parpose, kowever, tiian «Ten all this 
^ drabhing and bangiiigy" to eatch and pull away some kind 
of charm which haoga aboat her face. It is this charm 
which draws and keeps all the fishes^ and as soon as she is 
defffiTed of i^ thej instandj and eagorly make off to where 
tliey cam meet with the nets, hook^ and harpoons of the 
Grreenlanders. 

This beldame's share of the space in the interior of the 
earth, seems, bj the description, undesirable enough ; but 
somewhere in that interior, is the region which is acooonted 
the Tery best receptacle of departed spirits. And the rale 
of assignment of this happiest locality, is extremely remark- 
able, a striking 'singularity among the notions of barbarous 
tribes, and expressive of a fe^ng for which we might 
forgive them some of their silly dreams, and some of their 
disgusting habits. The preference given, in the allotment of 
abode, as mentioned in the following extract, is the more 
remarkable as contrasted with the parallel part of the Scan- 
dinavian mythology, which confers the most delightful region 
of the other world on the souls of the most dreadful slaugh- 
terers, who, in evidence of their faithfully retaining their 
character and taste, will have the skulla of their enemies for 
prinking cups* 

THE OBEUrLAIfDEBa* KOTIOir OP ▲ rUTITBB STATS. 

'* They have got no notion of any different state of souls after 
death ; but they fitncy that all the deceased go into the land of 
the souls, as they term it. Nevertheless they assign two retreats 
lor departed soals, vis. : some go to fieaven, aim some to the 
centre of the Earth ; but this lower retirement is in their opinion 
the pleasantest, inasmuch as they enjoy themselves in a deuoions 
country, where the sun shines continually, with an inexhaustible 
stock of aU sorts of choice provinon. But this is only the recep- 
tacle of such women as die in labour, and of those that, 
going Srwhale-flshinff, f>erish at sea ; this bdng their reward to 
oompensBle the hardships they have undergone in this life ; all 
the rest flock to heaven." 

That the supposed difference of future destiny should not 
be great enough to threaten to any state of misery, will 
-appear the less strange if we admit our authoi^s estimate of 
the general character of the Chreenlanders, whom he 
tdescribes as neturly all very harmless beings. 
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CHABA.OTSB OF THE GBBEITLAHDIBBB. 

'^ Thoogh they are yet sabject to no government, nor know of 
any magistrates, or laws, or any sort of oosoipline, yet they are bo 
far from being lawless or disorderly that they are a law to them- 
selves ; their even temper and good nature making them observia 
a regular and orderly behaviour towards one another. One 
cannot enough admire how peaceably, lovingly, and united th^ 
live together ; hatred and envy, strifes and jars, are never heard 
of among them. And although it may happen that one bears a 
grudge to another, yet it never breaks out into any scolding or 
fighting ; neither have they any words to express sudi passions, 
or any uogurioas and provoking terms of quarreUing." 

It 18 admitted, however, that such a thing as a murder has 
been known to happen, in which case the retribution would 
be a retaliation executed by the relatives of the murdered 
person. It is accounted just, and even benevolent, to destroy 
such persons as are believed to exercise a malignant power 
of witchcraft. 

It is true, that with the praise of their harmlessnesSy the 
honest missionary mingles the most downright imputationa 
of stupidity. And the accounts given by the missionaries of 
the United Brethren, confirm this estimate of their mental 
faculties, even to the length, we almost fear, of invalidating 
Egede's judgment that education might raise them generally 
to a respectable degree of the intellectual standard. 

At the same time, they furnish one of the many exempli- 
fications of the wonderful perfection to which the faculties 
may be disciplined under the influence of an immediate 
constant interest and imperious necessity. In the exquisite 
perceptions and adroitness displayed in catching seals, and 
fish, and fowl, we see what might be attained by them in 
other departments of exercise and improvement, were it 
possible tp make the interest as pressing and compulsory as 
that of obtaining food. The descriptions of the manner of 
their prosecuting this grand business of their life, are among 
the most curious things in the boo&. 

THE KBAXXK. 

We will terminate this notice with that acconnt of a tse*- 
monster which has been so often adverted to, the veracity of 
which, in the strict sense of that word, is beyond all doubt. 
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while, nererthelessy il is likely enoagh that surprise and fear 
might uncoDsdouslj exaggerate the portentous phenomenon. 
It is observable that oar author does, not preciselj say that 
he himself saw i% though it seems reasonable to infer this 
from the positive terms he employs in the description. 
Referring to the legendary accounts of a variety of enormous 
marine animals, he says : — 

^ But none of them have been seen by us, or any of our time, 
that ever I oould hear, save that most dreadful sea-monster, that 
showed itself upon the surface of the water in the year 1734, off 
our new colony in 64^. This monster was of so huge a size, that 
coming out of the water, its head reached as hig^ as the mast- 
head ; its body was as bulky as the ship, and three or four times 
as hmtt. It had a long pointed snout, and spouted like a whale ; 
peat broad paws, and the body seemed covered with shell-work. 
Its skin very rugged and uneven. The under part of its body was 
shaoed like an enormous ^uge serpent, and when it dived again 
unoer water, it plunged backwards into the sea, and so raised its 
tail aloft, which seemed a whole ship's length distant from the 
bulkiest part of the body.'* 

It may be remarked how vague the account is rendered 
by the adoption of so perfectly indefinite a standard of 
dimension as the size of *' a ship." The bulk, nevertheless, 
must have been somewhat prodigious to have struck the 
witnesses as being so, familiarized as they were to the sight 
of the largest known inhabitants of the ocean. 



NEPATJL.* 

Tms work appears to be the result of a very extensive 
inqidry, prosecnted with a highly meritorious perseverance 
and minuteness. Whoever 1ms disposition or occasion to 
wpfij himself, quite as a study, to the examination of the 
state, relations, and history ol the country in question, will 
find it of excellent service ; and we can well conceive that 
the collection of information from which it is shaped, may 

* An Aoeount of the Kingdom of Nepftol, and of tha Territories 
•nnozed to thie Dominion by the Hoosa of Qoorkha. By IVaooie 
HamilUm ^onoarly BoohAnan), M.D. 4tow 1819. 
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have been of material use to the Indian Goyanneiit in their 
diplomatic and military tranBactions on the northenok edge €f 
the empire, 

lf£PAT7LE8B HACKS. 

It is the main business of the work, to make out a 
distinct account of the multitude of tribes, or racesy or 
nations, or whatever thej may be called, that inhabit the 
rather extensive territory now brought, by a long coorse of 
conquests, treacheries, and all sorts of crimesi nnder the 
dominion of the House of Goorka. And the reader is cod* 
founded by the number of sections and differenoes into which 
a depraved and wretched portion of the human raoe waa im 
this tract divided. We should be inclined to think that tlw 
business of the Power of Evil is the most effectually done hj 
mankind as existing in separate small assemblages, did there 
not appear to be a rival infernality in the process by which 
the many small, are amalgamated into one or a few large 
communities. 

ANTICIPATIOKS RESPBCnNG IKMA AMD CfllNA. 

It was Dr. Hamilton's laborious task, to ascertain the 
respective characteristics of these distinguishable components 
of the kingdom which as yet serves to keep the peace 
between the proud ancient empire of China, an4 the proud 
upstart empire of the intruders from the West, which is 
hated and dreaded by all the East, and by which, with 
perhaps some unintentional co-operation of Russia, it is not 
improbable that every polity in the East is destined to be 
overturned. In the meanwhile, this intervening state, that 
prevents the collision of the two empires, has given strong 
signs of being itself a most ungracious thing to be in eoataot 
with ; and there is no reason to doubt that, one of theaa 
days, " the House of Goorka " will, very unwittingly come 
to the honour of assigning some of its apartments^ and some 
of its demesnes, to an English resident and encaniq^inent, tbe 
commander of which encampment might happen, at leianre 
opportunities, to fancy he had something to say even to the 
mandarins of the neighbouring border. When^ in the 
regular course of things, the whole of the said demesne 
merges, in the next stage of time, in the improving estate of 
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die great Proprietor from the West, it will be Tery enrioos 
to obserTe wlurt aenaatioiis are propagated across the eon* 
iinent to Gehol and Pekin, and whether there is aaj better 
chance for Lord Amherst, should it be his lot to oandescend 
to repeat his Tistt of eeremonj* It may be presumed that 
the ko-iou wiU be dispensed with, and even the price of tea 
^uced, sooner than a western prorince of the ^ Celestial 
Empire'' shall admit the defilement of a Bi:itish official 
residence, with a miHtarj force, within its confines. 

But it is well to know what this intermediate state is com* 
posed of; and Dr. Hamilton has diligently invest^ted its 
materials ; has inquired where and in what state they were 
Miginally found, what removals, transmutations, substitu- 
tions, and new eomhiBations, they have undeigone, and what 
are their present condition and relations, local, physical, 
sti|)er8titiaus, pc^itical, and militaTy. The country, too, is 
anoply described, as to the great features in which its form 
is cast, and its natural history, its capabilities of cultivation, 
and its monumental traces of former ages. 

DRSCRIPTXON OP HEPAtJL. 

"Nepaxd, a name celebrated in Hindoo legend, in a strict 
sense, ought to be applied to that country only which is in Uie 
vicinity of Kathmanau, the capital ; but at present it is usniJly 
given to the whole territory of the Qoorka I^jas, which occupies 
about thirteen degrees of longitude, and five of latitude. 

^ The numerous vaUeys among the prodigious mountains, d 
which Nepaul in its extended sense consists, are inhabited by 
various tnbea, that differ very much in language, and somewhat 
in customs. All that have any sort of pretensions to be con- 
sidered as aboriginal, like their neighbours of Bhotan to the east, 
are, by their features, clearlv marked as belonging to the Tartar 
or Chinese race of men, and have no sort of resemblance to the 
Hindoos. The time when the Hindoos penetrated into these 
regions is very uncertain.* 

CHARACTER 07 THB MEPAULVSfi. 

To be of pure Hindoo descent, is a matter of pride, it 
seems, in Nepaul, and the Hindoo race has, in point of rank 
and importance, whatever the numbers may be, the pre- 
dominance in the country, under the general denomination 
of Biypoots. In the different parts of it, however, their 
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customs have become modified into considerable differences 
from one another. To discriminate these, through all the 
localities, intermixtures, and traditions of descent, was a 
task of no ordinary difficulty. 

The Hindoos of these mountainous r^ons, chieflj of 
mixed descent, are instinct, it seems, with a more active 
kind of depravity than those on the plains of Hindostan. 
They are described as *^ deceitful and treacherous, cruel and 
arrogant towards those in their power, and abjectly mean 
towards those from whom they ejKpect favour." With a 
boundless libertinism they combine a furious jealousy, whidi 
often produces assassination. 

' " For this they are all prepared, by wearing a large knife in 
their girdle, and the point of honour requires them never to rest 
until they have shed the blood of the man who has been 
suspected. The jealous man watches his opportunity for months, 
and even for years, should his adversary be on his guard ; and. 
havin|r at length found a favourable time, with one stroke of his 
knife m the throat of his rival he satisfies his revenge." 

This, and the other hateful characteristics of the mountain 
Hindoos, have been adopted by the Magars, a powerful 
tribe or nation, to which the reigning house of Goorka 
belongs, though it pretends to be descended from a pure 
Hindoo origin. This seems to be the favoured tribe, and it 
furnishes the main strength of the army of the state. The 
Newars, another numerous race, addicted to agriculture and 
comoaerce, and far more advanced in the arts than any other 
of the mountain tribes, adhere, for the greatest proportion, to 
the doctrines of Buddha. A few have degenerated to the 
worse superstition of Seeva. 

DIPFSBEKCES HT BVDBHISK. 

There are some material differences between Buddhism as 
professed in Nepaul, and as maintained in the Burman empire. 
It is perhaps worth while to cite the explanation given of the 
term Buddha, which is not the denomination of the Supreme 
Being, but of a powerful person's intelligence proceeding from 
him, and holding a lofty official station in the government and 
instruction of the world. There have been a number of these 
intelligences^ who, or some of whom, it seems, haTe assumed 
the human form on earth, in order to renovate the economj 
of the moral world. The denomination means something of 
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thk kind; bntj OBrtaanly^ of all things that ever were< 
attempted te be brought into definition or elucidation, the 
denominations and dogmas of eastern mythology give the' 
most deserved reward to those who can waste their time and 
labour on such vanities. The whole thing is a mockery of 
all intelligence. It is as if a man should attempt to shape- 
defined forms of smoke :— • 

*The lower castes of the Buddhists," our author says, 'will 
worship ahnost anything that is called a god, which is, indeed, 
usual with all Hindoos of their rank. Some of our Sepoys, who 
were Brahmins, immediately Upon our arrival at Swayam-^ 
bhnnath, the temple of the supreme deity of the Buddhists, took 
flowers and consecrated water, and went round the hUl, offering 
some to every image which they saw, and among others, to that 
of Sakva Singha. I happened to be standing near it with my 
Brahmin, who asked them if they knew what they were doing; 
and informed them that they were worshipping Buddha. At 
this the poor fellows were much ashamed* However, an old 
havildar (Mijeant) comforted them by obeervinff, that, on the 
march to Bombav, under General Qoddard, they had often seen 
this deity, and that their worshipping him seemed to be very 
lucky, as the army had great success.** 

THB €K)T OB OABBEKXBS' CASTE. 

There is one low caste named Grot, and designated as 
gardeners. One of them, employed by Dr. Hamilton in 
collecting plants, and described by him as a mild attentive 
creature, gave, and repeatedly confirmed to him, a very 
remarkable account of a religious ceremony. As to its truth 
respecting one point, the most odious rite in the service, Dr. 
Hamilton professes that his opinion was \e£t in suspense. 
No reliance, he says, is to be placed on the veracity of any 
class in Nepaul ; but we think it is apparent, from the 
manner in which he describes his informant, that he is much 
inclined to believe the whole of the following statement : — 

'' At certain temples dedicated to Bhawani, which word means 
merely the goddess, the Oct attend to dance in masks ; and on 
these occasions, ten of them represent Singhini, Vyagbrini, 
Indrani, Bhairavi, Bhawani, Varahi, Vaishnavi, Kumari, 
Brahmani, and Gonesa : while four others represent Mahakal, 
Nandiswar, Yyndhyiswar, and Nasadeva, who are the instructors 
(Gums) of the other ten deities. From those who come to 
worship at the temple, the Got that represent these deities 
accept of spirituous liquors, which they drink out of human 
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tkuUfl, till they become elevated and danoe in a forioiu manner, 
which IB supposed to proceed from inspiration. In the same 
manner they drink l^e blood of the animals which are offered as 
sacrifices. In these temples the priests are Achars (an order 
before described), who at the sacrinces read the forms of prayer 
(i^ntras) proper for the occasion, but retire when the anmial is 
about to be killed by the Gk>t who represents BhairavL The 
shrine in which tiie images of the gods are kept^ is always shnty 
and no person is allowed to enter but the priest^ and the Gots 
who personate in masks these deities. Once in twelve years the 
Bigah offers a solemn sacrifice. It consists of two men of sadi 
rank that they wear a thread ; of two buffiiloes, two goats, two 
rams, two cocks, two ducks, and two fishes. The lower animals 
are first sacrificed, in the outer part of the temple, and in the 
presence of the multitude their blood is drunk oy the masked 
Gots. After this, the human victims are intoxicated, and carried 
into the shrine, where the mask representing Bhairavi cuts their 
throats, and sprinkles their blood on the idols. Their skulls are 
then formed mto cups, which serve the masks for drinking in 
their horrid rites. I questioned the man repeatedly on the 
subject^ and he always related the circumstances without variar 
tion, and declared, that at the last sacrifice, whidi had been 
offered nine years previous to our arrival in Nepaul, he had 
represented Bhairavi, and with his own hands had cut the 
throats of the victims. Although he spoke of the human 
sacrifice with considerable glee, as being attended with copious 
potations of spirituous liquor, he was shmd^ed when I asked him 
if two bulls made a part .of the o£foring." 

eBADATIOir OV CASTES f BOM BABBXB8 TO BH0B1CABXB8. 

There is " enumerated a long gradation of castes, 
chiefly distinguished, as it should seem, by their respective 
employments, the usefulness of which is of no avail in 
prevention of the baseness of the classes. Last in the 
list, and the vilest of all, is that of the dressers of leather 
and shoemakers, who are never allowed to transfer them- 
selves to the business of the greatiy superior classes, of 
barbers, washermen, and potmakers. 

Those whose fate it is to be of the very lowest castes, 
have the consolation of looking down far below them on the 
incomparably baser level of Mussulmans and Christians, to 
partake of whose repasts, or pay any attention to whose 
women, would be to incur a flagrant pollution and dishonoar. 
And yet, such is the incapacity of superstition to perceive 
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the most monstrous iDCongruities, that Hindoo women of 
all ranks and castes are readilj sold as slaves to either Mus- 
sulmans or Christians. A master or a parent has the 
power of selling his slave or child, whose consent is not 
asked, who thereby loses caste, and who has no alternative 
but to adopt the religion of her new master. 

THE POWEB 07 BUPBB8TITI0K. 

It is marvellous to think, and becomes still more marvel- 
lous at every renewed reflection, how wild human animals, 
that spurn aJl principles and restraints of justice, and charity, 
and reason, and common sense, shall yet readily yield to an 
endless complication of interferences, restrictions, precau- 
tions, mulcts, and sacriiices, if but an infernal authority 
shall advance with these claims upon them. And the demand 
seems the more readily submitted to in proportion as it mul- 
tiplies among the people those distinctions and repulsions 
which make them hate one another : as if the most vital 
principle of vitality itself were the constant feeling of envy- 
ing and hating, or despising and hating, other creatures of 
the same nature. 

GOOEKA DOMIHIOV OVEB THIBET AND BOOTAN. 

To what extent the Goorka dominion invades the coun- 
tries of Thibet and Bootan, seems very undefined ; but, at any 
rate, a great number of people of the races inhabiting those 
regions, and who are called Bhotiyas, feel its authority. 
Among these, our author says, there is no distinction of 
caste. They are Buddhists according to the doctrine or 
dispensation of Sakya, a Buddha who cared very little, it 
seems, how much he contradicted his predecessor, Gautama 
Buddha, who is held the exclusive authority in doctrine by 
the priests of Ava. 

INGENIOTTS MODE OP APPLYING PINES. 

Our author goes into considerable detail in describing the 
modes in which law and government were administered in 
the several states previously to their being absorbed into 
the domination of the conquering family ; specifjdng also 
the alterations introduced by the new government, which has 
placed its Subahs in the stead of the former Rigahs. One is 
an enormous multiplication of fines for the neglect of cere- 
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monies. Five-Eighths of the sum of these fines go to five 
families of Brahmins, specially named. Bat there is.a very 
curious aggravation of the penalty. 

*' Besides the fine, all delinquents in matters of OMreBiony, are 
compelled to entertain a certain number of these five £umli«a ; 
the first two fattening on the wicked of the country west from 
the Narayani ; and the other three, on those east from that river. 
The number to be fed is restricted by the sentence, and the 
criminal may select those to whom he gives the entertauimtiit, 
in any manner he pleases, con&ning himself strictly to the fiMBU* 
lies entitled to participate.*' 

DAVGEHOUS FOWEB Or THE G00RKA8. 

In this long tract of valleys and mountains the power of 
the house of Goorka has grown up to be more vigorous 1^ 
far than any other that now remains on the confines of the 
British empire in the east ; a power which bears a deadly 
hatred to that empire, and is infallibly destined to renew, 
with great advantages, and in a fierce and persevering spirit, 
the trial of its power and stability. Many brisk and aspiring 
young mortals, here at home and in India, inflated with 
dreams of fortune or fame, are the appointed victims of the 
poisoned arrows, the swords, and the fire, of these barbarians^ 
aided by the passes of the mountains, which will alao intro- 
duce the invaders to the fevers of the valleys. 

POISOKIB ARBOWB. 

Having mentioned poisoned arrows, we shall transcribe 
the notice of a plant called Bish or Bikh. 

" This dreadful root, of which large quantities are amioally 
imported, is equally fatal whether taken into the stomach, or 
applied to wounds, and is in universal use tiiroughoat India for 
poisoning arrows. Its importance would indeed seem to require 
the attention of the magistrate. The Qoorkas pretend that 
it is one of their best securities against invasion from the low 
countries ; and that they could so infect all the waters on the 
route by which an enemy was advancing, as to occasion his cei^ 
tain destruction. In case of such an attempt, the invaders 
ought, no doubt, to be on their ffuard ; but the country abounds 
so in springs, that might soon oe cleared, as to render such a 
mode of defence totally ineffectual, were the enemy aware of tke 
circumstance." 

HUHAK OATTIiE. 

The pastures and forests are in general commons, and any 
person that pleases may use them. There are, however. 
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cottparativelj but few cattle in the country. The Newan do 
flot emploj them in agriculture. Of the methoda and imple* 
Aents of this agriculture, Dr. Hamilton gives a somewha/t 
detailed account It is but rudely furnished with imple- 
ments, but such as they have are used with great deitteritj 
and effect. Thd exclusive emplojmenft of human labour, 
however,— 

" Beaderff the operations of hasbaiidvy so tedious, that at 
many seasons every person in the fiunily capable of labour must 
be employed ; and as no one can be left to take care of the 
young children, these must be carried to the field. As Hiis is 
often at a distance from the house, the pooi^ villager may be 
seen carrying his infknts in two baskets. Suspended ovei^ 
his shoulder by a bamboo. In these baskets food isr aled 
taken, as the family does not return till nigbt. An oblong mat 
fbrms a usual part of what is carried into the field This mat 
defends the ehudren» as well as the victuals^ from the sun and 
rauiy and l» sometimes used by the labourers for the same 
puipoees.**' 

ITATIVB BIiiLVBS. 

Most of the domestic servants are skwes^ many of them 
born free, but when children sold by their parents, under 
the pressure of want. Some of them were of good families^ 
which the Rajah, by an act of his will, d^raded to slavery^ 
on the allegation of some crime or other. The slaves of pri- 
vate persons are ill-fed and hardly wrought, the females 
partic^arly, who are treated with the most detestable 
iniquity, and in a way ealenlatsd to render them aa vicious 
as they are miaeraUe. 



I I IrtiiTi III I- I !!■ 



THE CESSION OF JAVA IPO TUB DUTCH.* 
Java is no longer an object of any cUreet concern to this 
country. Had it remained in our possession^ to- become 
another large province of the eastern empire, and an addi- 
tional source of good or evil to this nation, there might have 
been a plea for feeling some di£Scalty in determining what 
particulars of informatioii ahoaM bd aeeounted t<)o insigni- 
ficant for admiasion* But J»va is gond out of our mapv and 
merely stands in that of the wide wofld, like Cuba, or ao)^ 
other remote dependency of a foreign sovereig;nty. 

* The Hi«tot^f of Jftva. By Thonus Stamford RaiHes, M» Lieut.. 
Qw9ermm ef thpi Iskmd |tn4 its p«|MiMieDaie% Two nol^ tta. 1917^ 
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Oar author 8 Introdaction dedaces the bistorj of the pos** 
session of the island by the Dutch, and displays its utter 
worthlessness, to them as well as to itself, during its long 
period of occupancy. Now that they have it again, it is 
probable they will be particularly scrupulous that their 
restored government shall not reflect, by improyement and 
contrast, any disgrace on the character of the old manage- 
ment. And our author will have to hear, at his station on 
the neighbouring island of Sumatra, how the good which 
had begun to spring and unfold itself so hopefully under 
his beneficent care, has perished under the rival but co-ope* 
rating malignities of Paganism, Moluunmedanism, and Dutch 
policy. 

We are not saying this from any indignant feeling at the 
loss of Java by this country. If that event is to be regretted, 
it is on account of the ill-&ted inhabitants. For as to our 
acquisition of large portions of new territory in the East^ 
we have learnt to regard such aggrandisements with senti* 
ments of almost unmingled dread. The long story of 
acquisition, there has been such a sad account of wars, of 
waste of the national strength, and of all manner of corrup- 
tions both abroad and at home, that a good patriot would be 
glad to wait through a very long interval of improving 
wisdom and virtue, before one acre more of Asiatic earth 
should be added to the British dominions. 

If, however, anything in the East might have been coveted 
as a possession, on account of its physical recommendations^ 
it would have been Java, according to the description given 
of it by its late intelligent Grovemor, and by those friends 
and agents, especially Dr. Horsfield, who employed years of 
assiduous attention in surveying and examining it In 
vegetable productions it is exceedingly rich, and they are ot 
a diversity appropriate to several distinct cUmates. 

THE BUPPOSSD IV8ALUBBITT OF JAVA. 

The opinion commonly entertained in this country of the 
insalubrity of Java, has been very much formed from what 
is so notorious of that great sepulchre, Batavia ; a spot 
selected as if for the very purpose of affording the greatest 
facility to the visits, or rather of providing for the constant 
abode, of pestilence and death. To whatever Nature hwkA 
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already done to render the place noxious, the Dutch 
Ifovemors thought it necessary to add sundry adjustments 
and regulations tending to the shortening of life. 

It is acknowledged that many parts of the northern coast 
of the island, which is genendly very low, and much pol- 
luted with swamps, are incurably unhealthy. But a retreat 
inland, upon the ground gradually and gently rising towards 
the central mountains, gains a sensiUe alteration for the 
better at almost every league. 

'* The great elevation of its interior affords the rare advantage, 
that from the sea shore up to the tope of the mountains, there 
is, almost from the one end of the iiedand to the other, a regular 
diminution of the temperature, at the rate of two or three degrees 
of Fahrenheit for every ten miles. The general inference which 
has been drawn by professional men, from the experience which 
the occupation of Java by the British has afforded, is, that with 
the exception of the town of Batavia, and some parts of the 
northern coast, the island of Java stands on a level, in point of 
salubrity, with the healthiest parts of British India, or of any 
tropical country in the world. 

EZTB9SIVX YOLCAirOES IV JAVA. ' 

The structure and aspect of the island are rendered very 
remarkable by a grand range of mountains, running nearly 
along the middle, through almost its whole length. They 
are not a continuous ridge, but have distinct bases, and rise 
migestically in a conical form, to the noble elevation of from 
five to eleven or twelve thousand feet They are pronounced 
to be (as indeed the whole island) of volcanic origin. 
Several of them may be considered as in a state of activity, 
as almost constantly throwing out smoke: and there are 
eruptions <m comparatively recent record ; one so late as the 
vear 1800. The history of one of the volcanoes is, that 
having formerly been one of the largest in the island, it 
literally sank, for the greatest part, into the earth, in 1772. 

** The account of this event is, that near midnight, between the 
11th and 12th of August, there was observed about the mountain 
an uncommonly luminous cloud, by which it appeared to be 
completely enveloped. The inhabitants, as well about the foot as 
Gh, tne declivities of the mountain, alarmed by this appearance, 
betook themselves to flight ; but before they could all save them- 
selvea, the mountain began to give way, and the greatest part 
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of it actually /tf^ tn, and disappeared in the eartlL At the wum» 
time a tremendous noise was heard, resemblinff the diseharge of 
the heaviest cannon. Immense quantities of Tolcanic gnbatmooi, 
which were thrown out at the same time and spread in every 
direction, propagated the effects of the explosion through the 
space of many miles. It is estimated that an extent of ground, of 
tne mountain itself and its immediate environs, fifteen miles long 
and full six broad, was by this commotion swallowed op m the 
bowels of the earth. Forty villages and about 2fiOO of the 
inhabitants perished.** 

THE OBSAT BBUFTIOK 07 THS TOKBOBO. 

There was also an eruption of the Tomboro Mountain, in 
Sumbawa, an island considerably to the eastward of Jars, in 
the year 1815. The magnitude of the phenomena of this 
eruption, and the prodigious distance to which they extended, 
would seem to characterize it as one of the most tremendooi 
that can ever have happened on the globe ; greatlj sur- 
passing anything recorded of the power and Tiolenoe o£ 
Etna. 

** This eruption extended perceptible evidence of its ezistenoe 
to a circumference of a thousand miles from its centre, by tre- 
mulous motions and the report of explosions ; while within the 
range of its more immediate activity, embracing a circamlerenoe 
of three hundred miles, it produced the most astoniduqg 
effects, and excited the most alarming apprehenaioaa. On Javn, 
at the distance of three hundred mues, it seemed to be awfully 
present The sky was overcast at noon-day with clouds of 
ashes, the sun was enveloped in an atmosphere whose 'palpable* 
density he was unable to penetrate ; showers of ashes covered 
the houses, the streets, and the fields, to the depth of several 
inches ; and amid this darkness, exploaions were hssfd at 
intervals.*' 

It is mentioned, that the sound was heard at a plaee so fSur 
westward in Sumatra as to be at a distance of nei^ly a thou- 
sand miles from the volcano. It is nnneoessary to say, that 
much of the island of Sumbawa itself was dreadfiilly mined 
and desolated. 

THB TBAK FOBX6TB OP JATA. 

Notwithstanding the extent to which cultivation has been 
carried in many districts of Java, large portions^ it seems, 
are still covered with primeval forests^ affording excellent 
timber. The mo^t valuable of these is the teak. The Dutohy 
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in their solicitnde that the supply of this timber might not 
fail, formed extensive plantations of the tree. But it is 
stated, that it flourishes less, and afibrds worse timber, as 
thas carefollj cnltiyated, and in a good soil, than in its wild 
growth in the worst soil. " The tree is slender and erect. 
It shoots up with oonsiderable vigour and rapidilrf, but its 
expansion is slow, and it is many years in arriving at 
maturity. Under favourable i^rcTomstances, a growth of 
from twenty to twenty-llv^ years, affords a tree, having 
about twelve inches diameter at the base. It requires at 
least a century to attain its perfection ; but for common 
purposes it is usually felled when between thirty and fifty 
years old." It is not a little strange that, as far as informa* 
tion has yet been obtained, this valuable tree, so plentiful in 
Java, is not to be found on the peninsula of Malacca^ or on 
Bumatra. 

THE JAYAS POIBOK TBSES« 

The mortification which some of our readers may possibly 
feel at having that most stimulant and captivating story of 
the Upas proved to be but a fable, will be somewhat alle- 
viated by the information that there are, nevertheless, one or 
two vegetables in Java of very mortal malignity — of a 
power which would have appeared delightfully direful, if 
the imagination had not previously been »o highly excited 
by the fell magnificence of the pretended Upas. A tree 
named anehar, and a lai^e winding ahmb called chetih^ 
afibrd, in a juice resembling miik| drawn froxa the bark of 
the one, and in a decoction of the balm of the root of the 
other, a poison almost as quickly destructive to life, as the 
gum from the Upas was described to be in the mendacious 
story of Foersch. A description is given, by Dr. Horsfield, 
of both these productions, in which a mortal virulence, the 
very spirit of death, assumes the attractive exterior of ver- 
dure and bloom. They perfectly keep the peace, it appears^ 
with the rest of the vegetable tribe, which flourish in their 
close vicinity, forming a ocHiiplete reverse of that blasted 
waste, which was described as attesting, to a great distance 
on all sides, the noxious effluvia of the Upas. The natives 
long since found out so excdlent an ally for the work of 
dei^ as lurked within these jdants, and went to their wars 
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with arrows dipped in the poison. The preparation from 
the chetik is the more intensely virulent. The two poisons 
attack the vital system in very different modes. Both are 
illustrated hy the recorded results of a number of experi- 
ments on animals, several of which died in a very few 
minutes after the puncture by which the virus was intro- 
duced into the system. 

The animal kingdom maintains its rivalry with these 
honours of the vegetable one, in twenty kinds of serpents 
reputed poisonous. There are also rhinoceroses, tigers, 
leopards, crocodiles, and some inferior animals of the hostile 
character. The invaluable buffalo is the set-off to this 
account of infesters and destroyers. 

TABTAB OBIOnr OV THE JAVAKXSS. 

The people of Java, in common with the inhabitants of the 
whole Lidian Archipelago, from Sumatra on the west, to 
Celebes on the east, bear in their features the marks of a 
Tartar origin, though the dates and track of their progress 
from the north to these regions of the equator are lost to 
history. For their national visage, according to the descrip- 
tion here given, and accompanied by excddent delineation 
from the pencil of Mr. Daniell, exhibits a most unfortunate 
version of the countenances which smiled and bloomed in 
the garden of Eden ; if we may admit any presumption 
what those countenances were, from the most graceful and 
dignified forms in which the human visage has been subse- 
quently displayed in living nature or in the works of art. 

This general sameness of the race has been modified by 
time, locality, and circumstances, into the three great national 
distinctions, of the Malays, Bugis, and Javans. The last 
of these, that is to say the people of Java, are represented as 
having the precedence in the better qualities and the im- 
provements of human nature, and as approaching near to a 
state of civUiaation. This is deemed to have been the result 
of the greater fertility of the soil of Java, in consequence of 
which the population became more numerous, the inhabitants 
were withheld from the roving piratical habits to which the 
other nations were given, and the visits of more enlightened 
strangers were directed by preference to this island; all 
which contributed to a greater improvement in arts, a more 
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regulated mode of life, and a somewhat milder cast of cha* 
racter and manners, than had been created among the 
kindred barbarians of the other great islands on the right 
band and the left. 

A TELLOW OOMPLEXIOir AVD BLACK TEETH THE TYPE 
OF JATANE8E BEAUTT. 

" In complexion, the Javanese maj be considered rather as 
a yellow than as a copper-coloured or black race. Their 
standard of beauty in this respect is a * virgin gold colour.* ** 

The appearance of the women is generally inferior to that 
of the men. This is partly ascribed to the severe hardship of 
their relative condition ; for, after the true barbarian model, 
they are doomed to the slavery of carrying heavy burdens, 
and labouring in the field under the oppressive heat of 
the climate. 

** It 18 part of the domestic economy, that the women of 
the fiunily should provide the cloths necessary for their 
apparel ; and from the first consort of the sovereign to the 
wife of the lowest peasant the same rule is observed. In every 
ootta^ there is a spinning-wheel and loom ; and in all ranks a 
man is accustomed to pnde himself on the beauty of a doth 
woven either by his wife, mistress, or dauffhter." 

" In common with the Sumatrans, ana other inhabitants of 
the Archipelago and southern part of the peninsula, both sexes, 
of all ranks, have the custom of blackeninff and filing the teeth, 
it being considered as disgraceful to ulow them to remain 
' white uke a do^s.' The operation is performed when the chil- 
dren are about eight or nine years old, and is a very painfrd one. 
The object is to make the front teeth concave, and by filing away 
the enamel, to render them better adapted for receiving the 
black dye. This extraordinary and barbarous custom tends to 
destroy the teeth at an early ajge, and with the use of tobacco, 
#tW, and lime, which are continually chewed, greatly disfigures 
the mouth.** 

EABLT MABBIAOBS AKD FACILITIEB OF DXVOBOB. 

The males commonly marry as early as the age of six* 
teen ; the women at thirteen or fourteen, and sometimes 
even at nine or ten. There is the most easy license for 
divorce, and separations and new connexions seem to be but 
among the ordinary occurrences of society. This flucility of 
change is a satisfactory substitute to the people for the privi* 
l^e of polygamy, wUch is confined to the sovereign and 
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the eldefs. The inost remtrkftble circmnfetMioe in fhe ftffair 
n, that it does not, acoording to oar ao^or, ocdasioii mj 
ftbandonmeDi er negleot of the ehildren of the [Areceding 
marriage. They are always considered, he Bajs» as a kind 
of property well worth taking care of. The cost of thdr 
support is a perfectly trifling consideration, where everytbing 
wanted to eat is poured out in boundless profusion by the 
■oil uid the trees ; and after a very short childhood the; 
become useful, the females as weU as the males, in runi 
occupation. It is said that though these matrimonial con- 
nexions are so precarious, they have the effect of preventii^ 
licentiousness, while they last, << The nuptial tie, ' says our 
author, *'is rather brittle than loose.'* Marriage is so 
nearly unirersal, that *'an unmarried man past twenty is 
seldom to be met with.^' 

CHXAPinseft 01^ Ho^sse^ 

Our builders and carpenters may be allowed to feel some 
poflzle and amasement at hearing, that the materiids and 
architecture of a habitation for a peasant cost from five to 
ton shillings, English mon^, that the house of a petty <^ef 
(call him a squire), stands in from thirty-five to forty sbil* 
lings, and that the 'largest class of houses' (or mansions) 
in which the chiefs and nobles reside, absorb the sum of 
from ten to fifteen pounds sterling. The cottages are never 
found detached and solitary^ but always unite to form vil- 
kgea of greater or less extent, aeeording to the fertility of 
the neighbouring plain, ftbunduioe of stream, or other aeoi- 
dental cireumstttnees. 

Tiotvvanqi(n osoirpnrft or tbs TiLX.A<ncti or jata. 

In the first establishment of such a village, each cottager 
secures to himself a small piece of ground for a garden or 
plantation, which he cultivates with assiduous care, and of 
which the produce is abeolotely his own, and exempted from 
contribution or burden. A most essential part of this enl* 
tiration is to raise trees which may afford both fruit and 
shade. 

*' The villages thus become <sompletely screened firom the rajs 
of a scorching snU) and are so cmried amid the fbliage of a 
houriant vegi^ation, that at a small distalioe no appeanmee oC 
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a hmnikn dwelling can be diaooiperedy and tke leeidenee of a 
Unmeroua eoeiety afq)ean only a yerdant grove, or a clump of 
evergreeos. Notlimg can exceed the beauty or the intereaty 
which such detached masses of yerdure, scattered oyer the face 
of the country^ and indicating each the abode of a collection of 
happy peasantry, add to scenery otherwise rich, whether yiewed 
on uie sides of ttie mountains, in the narrow yales, or on the 
eztenaiye pluns. In the last ease, during the season of iiriga^ 
tion, when the rice fields are incuEKlated, they appear like He 
many small islands liaing out of the water.'* 

All the large towns, even the capitals, are formed on the 
same plan. The metropolis of the chief native goveramenty 
with more than 100,000 inhaintants, may be termed an 
aasemblage or group of Domerous villages, rather than what 
in European coun^es wonld be ealled a town or city. The 
villages, whether large or small, are fenced in by strong 
hedges of bam^ and other quick growing plants. 

THE JATAKSSE XV AORIOULTUBAX FEOPLE. 

The Javanese are decidedly an agricultural people^ and 
the proportion of them so employed, as compared with those 
occupied in all the other branch^ of industry, is calculated 
to be nearly Your to one. 

** To the crop the mechanic looks immediately for his wages, 
the soldier for his nay, the magistrate for his sMary, the pnest 
lor his stipend, ana the government for its tribute. The wealUi 
of a province or village is measured hj the extent and fertility 
of its land, its fitcilities for rice irrigation, and the number of its 
buffaloes. When government wishes to raise supplies from par^ 
ticular districts, it does not inquire how many dollars or rupees 
it can raise in taxes, but what contribution of rice or maize it 
can afford, and the impost is assessed accordingly. 

^ Tet over far the greater part, seven-eighths of the island, 
the soil is either entirely neglected or badly cultivated, and the 
population scanty. It is by the produce of the remaining eighUi 
that the whole nation is supported ; and it is probable, if it were 
all under cultivation, no area of land of the same extent in any 
other quarter of the globe, could exceed it, either in quantity, 
variety, and value, of its vegetable productions." 

THE COMHSBCS OF JAVA. 

The exposition which our author has made of the com- 
merce of Java and the pother eastern islands, is a display 
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of very great nataral and local capabilities, and of almost all 
manner of bad policj, perversity, iniquity, and ill suceess. 
He exhibits the Dutch commercial system as founded on 
the most stupid and barbarous principles, and prosecuted in 
a spirit and manner the most cruel and mischievons to the 
inhabitants of these islands, while it was justly unprofitable, 
on the whole, to its prosecutors. We behold monopoly, 
interference, and extortion, in all their worst forms ; the 
villany of Chinese management ; the immense faculties, so 
to call them, fat the production of the materials for com- 
merce, lying dormant ; the people deterred from indostry, 
and arrested and stopped, age after age, at the limit of a 
mere physical subsistence ; the surrounding seas swept by 
pirates : the shores occupied by their forts, or ravaged by 
their inroads ; and an active slave trade forming a leading 
part of the commerce, and infusing its baneful quality into 
all the rest The various subjects of traffic are enumerated, 
with a great deal of dear and useful information respecting 
them. 

BBIBLB BIBDB'-ITBBTS. 

The most curious article in the account is, the edible birds*- 
nests, so violently in demand among the epicures of China. 
Java is less productive of this luxury than some of the other 
islands of the archipelago, yet furnishes a very considerable 
supply. There are some highly entertaining particulars of 
information respecting this most singular production, as to 
the sort of situation chosen by the birds, the circumstances 
distinguishing the greater and less degrees of daintiness, and 
therefore money vidue, of the article, and the kind of nuin- 
agement required for regulating the plunder so as to obtain 
a good quantity, and yet not provoke the builders to forsake 
their favourite haunts. 

The system of improvement introduced in Java during 
the short British administration there, was conspicuous in 
the emancipated and enlarging operations of commerce. JL 
dubious hope is expressed by our author, that the restored 
Dutch government may have the sense to proceed, in some 
degree at least, \n the spirit of this improvement. But as to 
the general character of the traffic among these fine islands, 
there is a perfect certainty it will long continue to be a com- 
bination of all the roguery, adventure, restriction, extortion. 
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and violence, compatible with its maintaining at all its 
diminutive existence. 

THS GOVBBKHBITT AKD BELieiOK OY JAVA. 

The constitution and operation of the government, in the 
portion of the island independent of European anthoritj, is 
a matter utterly below all curiosity. An absolute monarch, 
sunk in voluptuous indolence, with a gaudy and profligate 
court arouud him, and a crafty miscreant of a prime minister 
to manage the affairs of the kingdom — is just the old Asiatic 
story over again. As to the judicial administrations, the 
courts have the Koran for their code of law, modified by 
some old usages of the country. That book is also the grand 
religious authority of the island. It is about three centuries 
since the Javanese were converted to Mohammedanism. 

''Of all the nations who have adopted that creed they are 
amone the most recent converts ; and it may be safely added, 
that tew others are so little acquainted with its doctrines, ana 
partake so little of its zeal and intolerance. The consequence is, 
that although the Mohammedan law be in some instances fol- 
lowed, and it be considered a point of honour to profess an 
adherence to it, it has not entirely superseded the ancient super- 
stitions and locsil customs of the country. They are thus open 
to the accumulated delusion of two religious systems.** 

To the more ancient portion of their superstition, we pre- 
sume, are to be referred their solemn faith in omens, and 
their observance of lucky and unlucky times. That more 
ancient superstition was the same that still enslaves the mil- 
lions of Hindostan ; and it appears to have reigned supreme 
in Java, embodied in the temporal form of an empire, from 
an unknown age, till that Late period when the Prophet 
assumed the ostensible ascendancy, but on such terms, it 
seems, of tacit compromise with the then reigning super- 
stition, that it has remained to this day doubtful, whether 
the people may not more properly be denominated Pagans 
than Mohammedans. Without any serious misnomer, we 
may speak of them under either one denomination or the 
other. Our author thinks that a perfect freedom of foreign 
intercourse would draw to the island a great number of 
fanatical Arabs, who, assuming a character of sanctity, and 
exerting themselves with a sort of missionary zeal, would 
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easilj acquire so iiapoBiiig an inflaenoe over the yleldi^ 
and credulous minds of the people, as to stamp a much mora 
decidedly Mohammedan character on multitudes of them. 
In just this one point, therefore, he thinks the jealous exdn- 
aire policy of the Duteh^ which kept those Arabs out^ was 
beneficial to the island ; not, as he remarks, that these 
Christian goTernors cared, as a mattar simply of reiigion, 
how much more complete the Mohammedan character of 
their subjects might become ; but they dreaded, with good 
reason, the political consequences of such an influence and 
confirmed &ith. 



POMPEn.* 



The disclosure to the light of day, of a city which 
shrouded from human sight far towards two thousand years 
ago, with almost the suddenness of a curtain falling befoie 
a scene, is unquestionably one of the most remarkable cir^ 
eiimstances in the histoiy of the world. It would have beea 
so, even though the spectacle thns unyeiled had consisted 
solely of objects of the same order as those which have 
remained in full view from ancient times, — the structures of 
a public character, which suggested to the imagination ideas 
of the people aa viewed in the aggregate, as assembled in 
their civil or martial capacity, or in their games, or their 
superstitions. Such ideas come with great force on a contem- 
plative mind while beholding the remains of the ancient 
temples, theatres, and massive fortresses, which have ooa- 
tinued conspicuous on the surface of the earth, not enveloped 
in any shade but the mysterious gloom of ages. Still nnorft 
striking would be the view of any monuments of this pubUe 
class that should be disclosed to our sight after having been 
veiled from all human inspection for eighteen centuries. In 
their aspects thus presented to our contemplation, the 
character of high antiquity, with all its impressive associa- 
tions, would derive an aggravation of solemn and ma^csl 

* Pompeiana : the Topography, Edifices, and Ornaments of PompeiL 
By Sir William Oell and John P. Qandr, Arohitecl. Royal 8vo. 1817 
—1819. 
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effect from the idea of this long sepulchral seclusion from the 
gaze and knowledge of man. Their having existed in 
perfect separation from forty generations of men, inhabiting 
the tract around them and over them, would seem to exhibit 
them in far more intimate and absolute association with the 
ancient race to which thej had belonged. 

RBFLBCTIONS CM THE SX7DDEN REVEALMENT OF PAST AGES. 

The accidental restoration to light of two Roman cities, 
but especially Pompeii, in so nearly the same state as when 
they were suddenly concealed from view, disclosed a scene 
in which the modems might do all but literally hold converse 
with the ancient inhabitants. The wondering visitant, with 
his imagination full of the history of the proudest and 
mightiest of nations, might actually step into their shops, 
enter their most private apartments, and place himself on 
one of the seats, which was put just at that spot on the floor 
when the empire was in the zenith of its magnificence, and 
has not been moved since that time. He might take up one 
of the domestic utensils, as a jug or a cup for wine, a dish, 
a lamp, or one of the irons for stirring the fire, and reflect 
that it had been last handled and applied to its use, by a 
Roman, when the Csesars and the legions commanded the 
world. He might take up a mirror, or some ornaments of dress, 
just as they had been laid down out of the hands of ladies, since 
the moment of whose handling thep ten thousand millions of 
their sex have bloomed and gone to the grave. We are sup- 
posing him to enter one of these habitations before any of its 
ancient contents have been removed ; and we really can believe 
that a man of strong imagination might, for some moments, 
be so b^uiled by the scene, that he should feel as if taking 
advantage of the absence of the family, and as if some of 
them might happen to return and find him intruding into 
their apartments. The rooms and utensils seem waiting for 
the return of the owners ; meanwhile, the whole vast series 
of the events of the decline and fall of the Roman Empire 
has been accomplished, and even become remote history. 
The stools, the cups, the rings, the pins, the box for oint- 
ment, have remained just where they were put down, while 
Eternal Rome has dwindled to a melancholy and inconsider- 
ftble town. 

L L 
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OOMlffBNDATOIlT N0TIC8 OF SIR WM. GBLL'S FOMPKIARA. 

There are very few things which those of us who must staj 
at home in this age of general travelling, think of with so 
much envj of the privileged rovers, as a few days' sojourn 
among the solitary abodes of Pompeii. Denied this great 
luxury of inspecting the reality, we are duly sensible of oar 
obligations to those men of taste^ industry, and attainment 
in art and antiquity, who could apply their whole attention, 
with long assiduity, to investigate, describe, and delineate 
those striking spectacles. 

No examiner and delineator of Pompeii could be better 
qualified than the gentlemen whose names give a pledge for the 
judicious selection and correct exhibition of the ample aeritt 
of subjects in this volume. It is a work of sreat value and 
beauty, and cannot fail to obtain the favour of that very con- 
siderable portion of the cultivated public which is interested 
by the memorials of remote ages. 

The engravings, all in the line manner, are mostly by 
Charles Heath, and highly finished ; but there are severiJ 
beautiful ones by George Cooke, and some well executed 
outlines by Henry Mosesk. 

DIFFICULTIES OF EXCAYATINO HSBGULAKBIJIL 

In reference to the subterranean antiquities within the 
distriet of Vesuvius, every one will have observed how mnek 
more is said of the Pompeiaa than of the Herculanean dift> 
coveries. The case i8» that but small piogressy earn- 
piiratively, has been made or attempted in the eseavaticNi ef 
Hercttlaneam : indeed. Sir W. Grell si^s it is now diaooo- 
tinned. The operation was exceedingly diAcnU and toil- 
some, in oonseqnenoe of the great depth (from six^ to mose 
than a hundred leet) at which that dty is burie^ and of the 
much harder quality of the superincumbent substaooe^ 
connsting of yast strata of stony mod and lava. Masry 
objects of curiosity have indeed been discovered and brought 
up ; but there is no such thing as laying the city open to the 
light Nor are there any extensive cavern spaces to be 
viewed by going down, as the excavation has been cacried 
on by conveying the materials removed at each stage iato 
the space which had previously been cleared. Some of ibm 
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travellers who bare descended, have described the scene 
below as having the appear^ce of a gloomj and hideous 
pit. Pompeii, on the contrary, was lost under but a tbin 
covering of ashes and pumice, with a smaller proportion of 
mud and pebbles. 

THE VAHIOUS STRATA WHICH OOYEB POMPSn. 

** The ezeavations afford an cmportunitv of. obselring, that the 
ruin of Pompeii was not eifectedfby an uniform shower of cindersi^ 
or pnmice-stones. A section, near the amphitheatret ffives the 
general proportions of the mass under which the city is buried 
to the depth of about twenty feet. Separating the whole into 
five portions, we ^all find the first three to consiBt of pumice- 
stone in small pieces resembling a light white cinder, and 
covering the pavement to the depth of twelve feet : the next 
portion is composed of six parts, beginning with a stratum of 
small black stones, not more than three in<Sies in thickness : to 
this succeeds a thin layer of mud, or earth whidi has been 
mixed with water, and appears to have been deposited in 
a liquid state ; upon this lies another thin stratum of little 
stones, of a mixea hue, in which blue predominates ; a second 
stratum of mud, separated from a third by a thin wavy line of 
mixed blue stones, completes the fourth portion ; while the fifth 
or highest division consists entirely of vegetable earth, principally 
formed by the gradual decomposition of the volcanic matter 
from the date of the eruption to the present day." 

The disappearance of the city was not so entire^ at the 
time of its destruction, as we have been accustomed to 
imagine. The deposition of volcanic matter was not of a 
depth to cover the higher parts of the greater strnctureSy or 
. even, in many cases, of the more ordinary ones. It appears 
that the upper stories of many of the houses must have been 
left proo^nent above the surface, to be demolished for the 
materials, or to be reduced to rubbish, and ultimately covered 
with vegetation, in the lapse of time. In many parts of the 
city, however, the upper stories were covered, and there- 
fore have been preserved ; but they seem to have been of 
very inferior consequence to the apartments on the ground-* 
floor. A small part of the top of the wall of one of the 
great public buildings has always remained in sight ; but, 
till accident revealed the secret, it had been considered as 
only the relic of some slraetare founded on die sur&ceh 

I. L 2 
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ACCIDENTAL DISCOVERT OF POMPSn. 

" The ruins of Pompeii might have been observed by any travel- 
ler along the road. No one, however, would have suspected how 
rich a mine of antiquities existed here, until a labourer, in the 
middle of the last century, found, in ploughing, a statue of brass ; 
which circumstance being reported to the government, was one 
of the causes which led to the first excavations ; and subsep 
quenUy the accidental discovery of the temple of Isis, while 
some workmen were employed in the construction of a subter- 
raneous aqueduct, contributed to confirm the expectations whidi 
had been excited. Since that period the operations have always 
been carrying on, with more or less activity, so that by degreM 
the whole wUl be cleared." 

In the rooms around the square called the Soldiers' 
Quarters, were found the decayed bones of legs and arms 
retained by iron fetters. Near the gate towards Naples, io s 
recess, was found a skeleton grasping a lance, — no doubt a 
sentinel, whom the terrors of earthquake and volcano could 
not drive from his post. In a room near the temple of Isisy 
was a skeleton, near which was a plate containing fish bones, 
while the utensils used in cooking that fish were discovered 
in the kitchen. In a recent excavation near the Forum, on the 
removal of the new soil, about eighteen inches thick, " » 
body was found scarcely covered with the volcanic matter, 
being ten feet above the ancient pavement : wrapped in a 
cloth were 360 pieces of silver, 42 bronze, and 8 small 
imperial gold coins.'* 

STRtKINQ MEMORIALS OF THE EBUPTIOK. 

Very striking memorials have occurred, of the gradual 
Accumulation of the mass formed by these showers, and d 
the fate of such of the inhabitants as could not escape from 
the city, in the circumstance of skeletons found many feet 
above the ancient leveL The victims had continued to 
struggle upward through the deepening stratum of ashes 
and mud. In one instance this had been done by a femsk, 
of whose bosom the mould, impressed in the substance whieh 
had subsequently hardened around her, is shown in the 
Museum of Portici. 

OSTKNTATION OF SEPULCHRAL MONUMEIITS. 

Before describing the sepulchral structures and. monuments 
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of Pompeii, Sir William adverts to the notions, feelings, 
customs, and enacted regulations of the Romans respecting 
the dead, and gives an interesting representation of their 
funeral rites and commemorations. In general, they were 
very desirous to have their tombs placed in conspicuous and 
public situations, especially by the side of the great roads in 
the vicinity of towns. It is striking and affecting thus 
to behold them seeking to relieve the gloom which oppressed 
their spirits in their hopeless darkness, or vague, cheerless 
superstition, respecting a future state, by expedients for 
making it unavoidable that those who should be alive when 
they were dead, should see their names, and perhaps some- 
times talk of them. 

There were at the same time some in whom either pride 
or a certain refinement of sentiment, repressed this desire of 
a vulgar publicity of their names, and these had burial 
places at their country-houses. 

This feeling, expressed in contrariety to the general 
passion for monumental exposure, is beyond all comparison 
in better taste. It is far more consonant to the solemnity of 
death, as a total, final withdrawment from the active system 
of the world. How obvious, too, is the greater congeniality 
of a seclusion of the memorials of the departed, with the 
sacredness of a pensive, affectionate remembrance in the 
surviving friends ! Still, if we consider the natural effect 
of having no decided hold by faith of a future world, in 
combination with that instinctive reluctance to let go entirely 
the present state, which even Christian hope can seldom 
wholly suspend, we shall not greatly wonder at the eager- 
ness to retain every possible connexion with the busy scene* 
We shall not, therefore, wonder that in the prospect of 
leaving it, so many of those dark heathen spirits should 
have solicitously provided memorials to retain them in 
some kind of fimcied presence in its most thronged social 
situations. 

SINGULAR FUNERAL OSREHOKY. 

There is one of the enumerated modes of monumental 
celebration, of which it really is not easy to conceive how 
it could be felt compatible with any dignified ideas of death 
,and departed excellence. According to our associations with 
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the subject^ it would inevitably bear the character of a 
burlesque show, iuBtead of a solemn oommemoration. This 
was the custom of bringing out, as a part of the funeral cere- 
monies for persons reoentlj deceased, waxen busts, which bad 
been made in resemblance of the ancestors of those person^ 
to be publiclj exhibited, in the robes and with the inngaia 
appropriate to their offices and dignities, and drawn in 
chariots to the forum, there to be placed " in the same ourule 
chairs with which when alive they had been privileged." 
The orator for the occasion, when he had exhausted all the 
topics of eulogy of the person lately dead, went back to 
celebrate the virtues and exploits of those former persons- 
ages whose images were thus exposed in ludicrous pompi, 
endeavouring to make their examples and honours an incite- 
ment to the virtuous ambition of the descendants and all the 
beholders. 

POMESTIC ABGHITECTURB OF FOMPEU. 

As that enchanted feeling with which we go back into 
ancient times, seeks to bring us in contact with the beings of 
those times as living^ and as divested of all public formali^ 
and pomp, the thoughtful and imaginative visitant of the 
city will feel an intense interest in the inspection of the 
dwelling-houses. But, if he should advance to this inspec- 
tion with his fancy filled with images of Roman magnificence, 
and prepared to fiiid something of a majestic character 
adhering to everything in the economy of that imperial 
nation, he will feel a strange disappointment in viewing the 
abodes which contented the generality of these partakers of 
the empire of the world. • 

In the detailed description of a house of quite the aristo- 
cratic order, that of Pansa, it is noticed that, — 

** No fire-nlace exists, nor do any flues remain, by whidi the 
house could have been warmed by means of a stove, prsefumium, 
or hypercaust ; for this purpose, in all probability, only hraziera 
were used, with charcoal, as they are frequently found." 

One of the chief of the many circumstances of difierence 
between this ancient domestic architecture and the modem, 
is the internal court, round which the apartments were 
arranged, and lighted entirely from within, so that the 
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•xterior inraflented only a dead waU. The indacements to 
the adoption of this plan were, seclasion from observation, 
protection, and j^ousj as to the female portion of the 
family. The apartments for the accommodation of private 
life, appear to have been what we should deem very inconve- 
niently smallf even in those houses of the more stately rank 
which had circumstances of exterior magnificence. They 
were, however, highly ornamented. 

'^The smallest apartments were lined with stucco, painted in 
the most brilliant and endless variety of colours, in compart- 
ments, simply tinted with a light ground, surrounded bv a 
border, sometimes embellished with a single figure, or subject, 
in the centre, or at equal distances, and evervwhere exhibiting 
that taste each individual of Pompeti seems to have been snxious 
to display. These paintings were very frequently of history, but 
embrace every vanety of subject, some of the most exquisite 
I beauty. Greek artists seem to have been employed ; indeed, 
native nainters were few, while the former everywhere 
aboundeo. 

" The doors, formed of wood, are never found complete ; this 
materia], being always reduced to carbon, and retaining only the 
general form. They revolved upon pivots, and were mtened by 
bolts, which hune from chains. The windows were sometimes 
glazed [a glazed bow-window was found in one instance] ; they 
were dosed at night by shutters, not too well put together ; but 
the gaping chinks were covered with curtains. Of wood were 
also the bedsteads, though sometimes of iron ; but beds were 
more generally made merely of carpets and vests spread upon 
the ground.'* 

HOUSEHOLD FUBMITOBX AND IMPLBMENIB FOUND AT POKPEJI. 

'* It does not enter within the plan of this work to give detailed 
aocounts of ever^ article of household furniture or convenience 
found at Pompeii ; suffice it to say, that almost every variety 
has been found and placed in the museum of Portici. Imple- 
ments of silver, brass, stone, earthenware vases of all sizes, 
adapted to every use, whether sacred or pro&ne ; trumnets, 
bells, gridirons, odanders, saucepans, some lined with suver, 
kettles, ladles, moulds for jelly or pastry, urns for keeping 
water hot, upon the principle of the modem tea-urn, lanterns 
with horn, spits ; in short, almost every article of kitchen or 
other furniture now in use, except forks. Chains, bolts, portable 
fire-places, with contrivances for heating water ; dice (some said 
to be loaded) ; a complete toilet^ with oombs, thimbles, rings, paint, 
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ear-rmgSy with pearls ; pins for the hair, but no diamonds ; 
almoncb, dates, nuts, figs, grapes, eggs, raisins, and cheanatsi 
Also a loaf of bread, eight inches diameter, with a stamp 
expressing its quality and the baker^s name.* 



ROGER WILLIAMS, THE AJdERICAN PILGRIM,* 

Whatcheer was a salutation from a tribe of savages to a 
family of Christian exiles, uttered at a time and place which 
gave it an important significance. The denominatioa 
fVhcUcheer Cave^ then given to the spot, and still retained, 
has contributed to perpetuate the tradition. 

The scenes are laid chiefly among the savages, such as 
those tribes were some two centuries since. 

The doom of that race, prc^ressively accomplishing from 
the commencement of the colony, and now proceeding with 
accelerated rapidity towards its consummation, appears an 
anomalous as well as a mournful chapter of human history. 
That a numerous section of the human race, in full and 
immemorial possession of a vast continent, of a high-toned 
and intrepid temperament, and well endowed with mental 
faculty, must absolutely, inevitably, perish under the pro- 
gressive ascendancy of civilization on their territories, would 
have been a prediction to bring into more than doubt the pre* 
tensions of any oracle that should have ventured to pronounce 
it. Could anything have appeared less probable, than that the 
arrival on their coast of a small party of virtuous and 
religious men, self-exiled for conscience' sake, bringing with 
them the useful arts, the principles of civil society, and tbe 
true religion, should be the signal for the destruction of all the 
primitive race, from one side of the continent to the other ? 

To a great extent it has already been accomplished. 
Some tribes, of magnitude enough in numbers, power, and 
extent of domain, to be called nations, have wholly perished. 
Of others there exist only relics, degraded, forlorn, and 
gradually dwindling away, under the effects of ardent spirits, 

* Whatcheer ; or, Roger WilliamB in Banishment : a Poem. By Job 
Diurfee, Esq., late Memher of Congress, and now Judge of the Supr 
Ooort ol Rhodo Island* Providenoe, Rhode Island. 1832. 
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a^ravated diseases, mutual slaughters, and the rapid 
encroachments of the white invaders of the forests. 
Recent accounts inform us of the prevalence, in the 
western tracts, of an intensely malignant pestilence, resem- 
bling the Black Death which once half desolated Europe. 
It kills its victims in two hours. It has almost wholly 
destroyed several minor tribes, and made frightful ravages in 
the larger; among others the Black Feet and the Crows, 
who make so conspicuous a figure in some of Washington 
Irving's interesting memoir-romances. 

THE ABOBIGINES GBADUALLT EXTBKMIKATED BT THE 
MABCH OF CrVILIZATIOir. 

But the grand comprehensive agent of destruction is the 
continual advance, on the whole fine of the middle regions 
of the continent, of the European race, occupying, within 
each short term of years, some millions of acres more of 
what had been the inheritance of the Indians from their 
forefathers. Enfeebled in numbers, and broken in spirit, the 
tribes retreat westward, under an impulsion of which the 
peremptory nature is but thinly disguised in the semblance 
of a cession by sale. They fall back to become in their turn 
invaders of the territories of other nations, or to perish in 
conflicts for hunting grounds, without which they cannot 
exist. It costs the government nothing to make a plausible 
representation to them of vast tracts unappropriated ; 
pretending to guarantee the possession. They will be sure 
to find -claimants there, who may fairly all^e, that they 
were no parties to the treaty or biurgain which has sent these 
aliens to share their forests, and devour the game. But it 
will signify little to them in the end whether they combat or 
combine ; for the movement threatens them iJl, and can 
know no limit or pause. At no very distant time, the 
remoter tribes will begin to feel the pressure coming on 
them of the same irresistible power. And if^ forced back- 
ward from one river, forest, and prairie, after another, they 
shall think to make the mighty range of the Rocky Moun- 
tains the final barrier between them and the insatiable 
monopolist, the next generations of them are destined to 
find that its ridges, snows, and formidable defiles, have not 
•availed ; so that they have nothing at last behind them but 
plainly the Pacific Ocean. The coUective race is doomed to 
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extinction. Their wild nature never will, with 
exceptions, snbmit to a fixed and indastrioua state of life, 
which, in spite of all the benefits they see attending it, 
they regard as both a misery and a dishonour. But even 
if they could be lMx>ught to overcome their repagDamse^ 
and make trial of the change, they would do it under sach 
disadvantages, in comparison and competition with the 
intrusive occupants of their country, as no fortitude of such 
ill-prepared cultivators could bear them through. 

BEOXSSION OP WILD AinTMALS COITOUBBEirT WITH THK 
ADYAirOE OP OIYILIZATIOir. 

While abandoned irretrievably to their roving, hunt- 
ing, and fighting, the Indians suffer not pnly by the 
encroachment on their ancient territory, but by a disaster 
which falls on that which they nominally retain. It is a 
remarkable circumstance that the wild animals, the main 
resource of savages, retire as by some instinct at the 
approach of the civilized population, even when yet at a 
great distance ; retreating hundreds of miles away from the 
operations and noises disturbing their wilderness. So that 
no small part of the lands successively ceded had, pre- 
viously, become nearly useless to the Indians for affording 
their indispensable subsistence. This retreat of their means 
of living, so far beyond the actual limit of the invading 
cultivation, might well be mistaken by the superstitious 
savages for the effect of some power of sorcery, or interven- 
tion of a malignant spirit, operating in advance of the race 
come to supplant them. 

APOLOaT FOB COLOiriZATIOK. 

The question arises — what must or can be done with 
or for the irreclaimable aborigines, by a powerful oivi* 
lirod nation of colonists. No one, we suppose, will be ao 
romantic in philanthropy as to insist, that a vast portioii 
of the earth is to be held sacred in perpetuity to some 
wild hordes of human creatures, of a number that, in a 
civilized condition — the condition which man was intended 
for— might subsist and flourish on a hundredth part of 
the spaoe. By such a rule what would our own island hare 
been at this time ? Ought the Anglo-Americans, rapidly 
augmenting in number^, turning the desert into fruitful 
fields, carrying with them in their advance a civilised polity, 
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euldvation of mind, aseful ever-growing knowledge, and the 
lights of religion— ought thej, on arriving at a particular 
brook, or touching the edge of some forest or savannah, 
to feel themselves arrested there, in deference to an 
inviolable right of a certain band of savages, who might 
come to that neighbourhood once or twice a jear to hunt 
buf&loes ? Ought they to feel themselves so arrested as to 
be precluded from progressivelj appropriating the ground 
by purchase 4 to be forbidden to think of it, as foreseeing 
that the acquirement of the territory would inevitably cause 
a bearing back of the tribe on other tribes, and produce 
conflict and destruction? Ought they, instead of pur- 
suing their course, to recoil on themselves, to seek out 
lines and corners not so tabooed, and expend their labour 
on bogs and sterile spots, where the aboriginal hunters* 
right would not be infringed ? Are they bound to believe 
that the claims of man to the use of the earth are incom- 
parably the largest in that portion of the species which 
can make the least use of it, and which sink the nearest 
to a level with the irrational animals that share possession 
with them ; only surpassing the most ferocious of those 
animals in propensity to riot in combat, carnage, and 
torture? We think not. It would doubtless, however, 
be their duty to cast about for any practicable means of 
redeeming such d^raded members of the human family 
from their wretched condition ; although the experiment 
would assuredly be met by direct and powerful cause of 
frustration in the very circumstance^ of the boundless 
desert, their patrimony, being left and secured to them 
clear of intrusion. Such unconfined scope for their roving 
existence would serve to perpetuate their barbarous con- 
dition, transmitted from their ancestors, and every indi- 
vidual of them would continue to be trained in it ; acquiring 
and inheriting a disposition abhorrent confinement and 
regular labour. 

THB TIHZS OF THX BSD MBK. 

The author carries us back to a time when red men 
presented an improving spectacle. The tribes were power- 
ful in numbers. The ancestral pride of independence and 
valour sat on their brow, frowning contempt on tillers 
of the Boalf the toiling slaves of workshops^ the degraded 
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creatures who could submit all the year round to be immured 
in houses and towns, or limited to the petty circle of a planta- 
tion. They retained the pristine order of society ; the 
customs, ceremonies, superstitions, magical arts, and solemni- 
ties on grand occasions. They had not been infected with 
artificial tastes and wants, and European diseases ; had not 
been reduced to depend on traffic vritli over-reaching factors, 
had not been maddened and debilitated by the produce of 
distilleries. They had begun, however, to apprehend the 
danger which was approaching them in the settlement of the 
" pale faces" on their coast ; regarded them with a menacing 
aspect ; and maintained with them only a precarious peace 
or truce, in a temper prompt for war. 

THE PUBITAKS lyXOLEBAlTT TO EACH OTHEB. 

It was in the midst of such a community that the hero 
of this narrative poem was reduced to seek — Religious 
Liberty. Of course, says our reader, it was liberty from the 
tyranny of ecclesiastical bigotry, at that period in high and 
malignant domination in his native Britain. No ; it was 
liberty from the domination over conscience arrogated by his 
fellow-puritans, who had themselves gone into voluntary 
exile to escape that very persecution. It is evident from 
the author's references to historic documents that Williams 
was a person highly worthy of commemoration, as one of 
the patriarchs of American Christianity. 

LITE AlTD ADYEKTITfiBS OF BOOEB WILLIAMS. 

'^ Boger Williams was bom of reputable parents in Wales, 
A.D. 1598. He was educated at the University of Oxford ; 
was regularly admitted to orders in the Church of England, and 
preached for some time as a minister of that Chur(£ ; but on 
embracing the doctrines of the Puritans, he rendered himself 
obnoxious to the laws against Nonconformists ; and embarked 
for America, where he arrived with his wife, whose name was 
Mary, on the fith of February, a.d. 1631.** 

Though he could not have expected, on arriving at Salem, 
to have much use, defensive or offensive, for his noncon- 
formist and protesting principle, it had not become pointless 
or rusty during its short abeyance. And he soon found 
matters to declare against, with an uncompromising boldness 
which brought him into collision with the sort of mongrel 
ecclesiastical and civil authority established there. 
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''He had scarcely landed ere he began to assert the principle 
of religious freedom, and insist on a rigid separation irom the 
Church of England. A declaration that the magistrate ought 
not to interfere in matters of conscience could not fail to excite 
the jealousy of a government constituted as that of Massachu- 
setts then was. And this jealousy was roused into active 
hostility, when, in the April following his arrival, he was called 
by the Church of Salem as teaching elder under their then 
pastor, Mr. Skelton." 

He insisted that the magistrate had no right to punish for 
heresy, or any breaches of the first table (the appointment of 
the Sabbath included), otherwise than in such cases as 
disturbed the public peace. The freest thinker must have a 
crotchet or two. Williams would not allow the magistrate 
"to administer an oath to an unregenerate man;" main- 
tained *^ that a man ought not to pray with such, though 
wife, children,'* &c. ; and *' would not join the churches at 
Boston, because they would not make a public declaration of 
their repentance for having communion with the Church of 
England while they tarried there." But the mortal offence 
to the government was, his declaration against the king's 
patent, granting to his subjects the lands which belonged to 
the Indians. A solemn process, secular and sacerdotal, 
terminated in an order to depart from within the jurisdiction 
of Massachusetts, after a short interval, during which he was 
commanded to keep his heresies to himself. . The discovery 
that he was employing this term of special 'indulgence in 
concerting with some of his zealously attached fnends in 
projecting to form a little extraneous colony somewhere 
within the Indian borders, where the principle of religious 
freedom should be fully carried into effect, decided the 
governor to have him forthwith shipped off for England. 
A naval officer was commissioned to execute the mandate. 

BOeSB WILLIAMS BAKI8HSD FBOM ICASSAOHTSXTTS. 

In an evening in the midst of winter Williams was sitting by 
the hearth of his humble dwelling, with his lamp and Bible ; 
beside him his young children, and his wife at her needle- 
work, quietly striving to repress the signs of her sorrow at 
the thoughts of what is before them ; when a visitation still 
more austere than the snow storm, which is driving around 
the cottage, rudely pushes in among them in the shape of a 
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" Deacon," to announce, in the harsh and magisterial tone of 
bigotry armed with authority, that unless the refractofy 
schismatic shall immediately repair to Boston, to make his 
submission and forswear his heresies, he will be seized and 
taken on shipboard, to rid the country of such a pest ; afenr 
hours' grace being the Utmost that is allowed him. Bzpoa* 
tulation, pleading the inclemency of the season, injary to 
health, or anything else, are in vain. The thing is said, and 
the messenger is off. 

SUPEEKATTJBAL IKTBBP08TTI0K. 

To submit or not to submit is no question with the 
heresiarch. But in what way to escape the instant peril is a 
most distressing perplexity, which excites an earnest ejacula- 
tion of prayer that some decisive counsel may, in some 
manner, be brought to him. He composes himsdf to wait 
and think, while the tempest is roaring with redoubled 
violence, followed by a partial calm. At this moment entrance 
is obtained by another visitor, unknown, and of strange and 
striking appearance ; of dignified demeanour ; extreme age 
marked on the lineaments of his countenance ; but with 
more, far more, of a spirit's glance than the fire of youth, 
gleaming in his eyes ; and tones of voice which thrfll 
through the soul. In the fewest words, he dictates an 
immediate journey into the wilderness ; names a circam- 
stance which shall occur to signify to the wanderer where to 
take his ultimate position ; and departs, leaving Williams in 
amazement and doubt as to the quality of the mysterious 
stranger ; but perfectly decided to obey his injunction, as an 
indication of the will of heaven. After a short restless 
slumber he rises to make his preparations ; and with a 
tender reluctance awakes his wife to assist him, she havin^^ 
sunk, from a fainting fit caused by the deacon's message and 
spite, into a sleep which had not been disturbed by the 
second visitation. A few travelling necessaries got ready, 
including provisions for several days ; a sorrowful adieu ; 
and we have the adventurer setting off at the earliest dawn, 
to traverse, with the guidance of a pocket compass, a boundless 
solitude of forest and snow ; a solitude which was ovlj relieved 
at the approach of night by sounds which, distinguishable 
amidst the blasts that roared through the wooda^ told him 
that wolves were not far o£ 
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Williams presently hears the growl of the American panther, 
so evidently near that he is expecting, every moment, the 
deadly spring. Coming darkness and exhausted strength 
make it necessary to sit up for the night; and fortunately 
he finds himself at the entrance of a narrow valley, protected 
in some degree from the tempest by rocky steeps on both 
sides, and offering the shelter of a close growth of treed, 
intermingling their branches so as to form a thick shade 
overhead. He plies his hatchet for fuel, kindles a fire, and 
sits down to his evening meal, fotrtified by conscience and a 
sense of the protective presence of divine power, against 
hardship and peril, ftnd against all access of repentance 
for having maintained his integrity at such a cost. 

His fire is the signal to bring a pack of wolves to seek 
afler their evening repast, on somebody that they know must 
be there to have lighted it. 

While heaping on additional fuel he is surprised to 
perceive the assailants becoming mute and slinking off, 
but is at the same moment startled at the cause, — ^the 
whine of the panther, which, after a fearful interval of 
silence, breaks out into '* a long-drawn yell." He is stand- 
ing in a posture to receive the attack, not forgetting even 
in so critical a moment Daniel and the lions, when a human 
voice calls to him from the thicket, in words intelligible and 
friendly ; and an armed red man darts to the spot, greeting 
him as brother ; promptly lighting the calumet ;* express- 
ing his surprise at a white man's having so venturously 
exposed himself ; and quelling his terror by explaining that 
it was his (Waban's) mimic cry of the panther that sent 
off the wolves. 

THB BED KAN's FBIBVDLT BXCBFtlO^ OX' WILLIAMS. 

As plain an account as could be given in Indian lan- 
guage, and to Indian faculties, of the cause of the self- 
banishment^ puts the intelligent savage in a thoughtM 
mood of wonder that white men should hate and persecute 
one another about differefices, even slight differences, of 

• A Uxgo Indian tobasco pipe^ nsod is tax eiiiblea of peac^ 
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religion. He strongly surmises that Chepian (the Indian's 
devil) must be their god. He insists that the wanderer 
shall partake the shelter and fare of his not distant wig- 
wam, where it is pretty certain the "deacon" will not 
intrude, and very doubtful how he would get off if he did. 
This humble dwelling, with its wild hunters furniture 
and accoutrements, becomes dignified by the generous 
hospitality and sedulous and perceptible care of the pro- 
prietor; and additionally so by his pensive, reflective, and 
inquiring temper of mind. The loss of Waban's affectionately 
remembered wife has left him lonely and meditative ; and he 
is restlessly desirous to know something, if he might, of that 
invisible world to which she is gone. 

VHB FIB8T SABBATH IK THB WILBXSinBSS. 

From a profound repose our exile awakes to his Sabbath 
orisons, performed under the wondering but quiet observatiott 
of his host, who is an especial subject of them, in prayers 
that his benighted spirit may be " visited by heaven's fair 
light i** and that he may be made, through his knowledge of 
the tribes, chiefs, and localities of the great desert, an agent 
to assist towards finding the land of promise for planting 
religious liberty. The prayers are followed by an endeavour 
to unfold before him the leading facts of revealed religion, to 
which the savage gives the most serious attention. He 
shows a philosophic candour ; there is no venom of the odimm 
theologieum in his savage blood ; the term heresy has not 
found its way into his language. 

THB ICED ham's OOSHOGONT Ain> 8CHKHE OF FAITH. 

He requests the bringer " of strange things to his ears " to 
listen in turn, while he shall exhibit the system of religions 
faith devoutly held by the red men on the authority of their 
ancestors. Waban describes in highly picturesque language 
the genesis of the world by the great spirit Cawtanjoirit^ 
existent through aU space, but till then in a profound 
slumber, from which he awoke at last to survey a dead 
boundless waste of waters, which were put in commotion bj 
the great event 

Next the earth emerged, and was speedily furnished with 
its appropriate inhabitants — all but Man. At the creative 
voice a man came forth formed from a rock ; but betra jed 
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ao hard and cruel a nature that the Great Spirit dftshed him 
in shivers, to be replaced by a man and woman made from an 
oak and a pine, the original red pair. Bj the time that to these 
creations, with that of deities (Manittoos) and the celestial 
luminaries, had heea added, aU the good materials were 
worked up. But through some principle of fate, the worth* 
less and noxious refuse also felt the formative energy, and 
sprang to life in the shape of a horrible demon, the Chepian 
of the mythology, A controversy arises between our two 
friends about the propriety of worshipping this malignant 
power through fear ; in which an argument addressed to the 
Indian's pride of courage decides him never more to render 
a coward's homage. 

He gives Williams aU the required information respecting^ 
the tribes and chiefs, their relations and dispositions ; under- 
takes to eonvey intelligence to his wife, with a savage*8 
address and caution ; and indicates to him the proper 
direction for an excursion in the mean time, through a 
scenery depicted in vivid images, towards the border tract 
of a powerful tribe^ on speculation whether to seek refuge 
there for himself and family. 

]^T17«N pF WA^AliT. 

Meditating in his lonely cabin on the past and the 
dark future of his strange dastiny, aud growing impatient 
at the protracted absence of his friend, Williams is at length 
startled by the entrance of a savage so formidably set off in aU 
the plumed, painted, and armed array of battle, thaS, even a 
packet he silently delivers to him from his wife leaves him n^^ 
recognised fin* Waban, till revealed by the tones of his voicei 
uttering a fierce exdamalion of '^ war I " It annoqnoes. that 
a deadly feud between his and a powerful neighbouring tribe 
is on the point of exploding ; and that that there is coming 
a band of chiels to demand Awanux s (the white man's) 
military coK>peration. They arrive soon after with the regent, 
Massasoit,* at their head, an ancient warrior, whose undi- 
minished valour has, nevertheless, been tempered by time and 
refieetion. After the grave ceremonial of the calumet^ 
follows a long, animated, and eloquent discussion between 



* The greatest oommaiider among the Amerioao tavages. See 
Touiig^» " Pygrua Fathere,** Jun^ 1S21, page 20S. 
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the old chief and the Puritan, whose single aid in martial 
enterprise could not be of any account but from some notion, 
we may suppose, that in each individual of the '' pale-faced ** 
nation there must reside a certain portion of that power 
which has proved so irresistiUe in its progress of usurp- 
ation on the Indian realms. 

WILLIAMS BSOOMXS A FACIFIOATOB BBTWEEN ILASSASOFT 
AlTD THE IfAKBAGAlfSETS. 

The Puritan, though not less intrepid than those of his 
order were found to be at a later period, declares he will 
have nothing to do with the slaughter ; but, earnestly remon- 
strating against the war, surprises the chiefs by offering him- 
self for the desperate adventure, as they deem it, of bearing 
overtures of peace to the feiiocious Narragansets, already in 
arms. After an interval of solemn silence, to consider so un- 
expected a turn, the wise old Sagamore accedes, and by a very 
politic representation to his chiefe, on fire for battle, obtains the 
acquiescence of all but one, a sort of Moloch of the council, 
under whose sullen half submission there appears to lurk a 
malignant treachery, which draws from the presiding chief a 
stem denunciation of death against any one who shall way- 
lay the messenger of peace. Waban is appointed to accom- 
pany him, bearing the calumet. 

An alarming scene opens on their view, in their near 
approach to the central station of the, Narragansets — ^the 
war dance, in all its fantastic, rampant, and yelling fanes. 
It required our ambassador's strongest efforts to repress his 
own apprehensions, and the kindling fiei*ceness of his com- 
panion, while they advanced witb the emblem of peace 
through the frowning and menacing multitude, whose hands 
were observed going instinctively into contact with th^r 
tomahawks and arrows ; the ver)r children's preooeiotis 
ferocity being darted at them in looks, gestures, and corses. 
But the laws of truce must not be violated ; and the mes- 
senger is conducted by Miantonomi, a young warrior of 
noble, but formidable aspect and loftiest bearing, into the 
presence of the venerable head of the tribe, under whose dig- 
nified austerity his courage somewhat quails ; especially whea 
the Sagamore, in reply to the pacific proposition, goes» 
into a train of severe and just comments on the ill 
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fiiith and insatiable rapacity of the pale-faced race. Bat, for- 
tunately, the Sagamore is a person whose martial spirit has 
been tempered to moderation by reason, experience, and 
policy ; he discourses with a judgment and equity which 
might shame almost any statesman ; is willing to entertain 
the overture of the enemy ; and for the purpose of delibe- 
ration issues a command to delay the march of his fiery 
troop. Williams improves the interval to make acquaint- 
ance with the most influential chiefs, whom he brings to a 
favourable temper by his frank deportment, his representa- 
tions of the very palpable and solid benefits of peace, and a 
distribution of trifling presents. 

TEX PAWAW OB WIZABB-FBIBST OF CHSPIAET. 

There is, however, one individual who repels and scorns 
his advances, a pawaw, or wizard, the priest of Chepian ; a 
man abhorred, but still more dreaded, as being firmly 
believed to wield the powers of the terrible demon. This 
malignant has all that can be conceived of the infernal 
in his disposition ; denounces destruction ; challenges to a 
trial of power; and on an appointed day comes forth, 
with all the appalling insignia and ceremonial of his office, 
in the view of the whole tribe assembled to witness 
the experiment, with an awe that held them as if petrified, 
in expectation of some terrible event He tells the 
assembled nation that he has received from bis god an 
imperative command to rouse them with the alarm of the 
destruction that is darkening over them by the condnu^ 
advance of the invading aliens from beyond the ocean, on 
whom he pronounces execrations, and ends his address with 
a challenge of defiance and scorn to the wretch of a white 
man now before them ; — a defiance intrepidly hurled back on 
the ''Priest of Beelzebub." 

THB MANITTOO, OR CHABMXD RATTLBSNAKB. 

An assemblage of beings who could heroically brave 
torture and death, here shrinking under the dire spell 
of superstition, are intent with shuddering breathless 
expectation on the opening of a casket, believed to 
contain a potent Manittoo, which comes forth in the 
shape of a rattlesnake. It swells, and glides, and spires, 
splendid in preternatural coburs ; and after several evo- 
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lations, fixes its glance on Williams^ moving toward him 
with elevated crest ; while some magical fkscinatioii, of 
odours, colours, and musical sounds, dnifused through the 
air, trances his senses and prostrates his strength ; the mul- 
titude shouting, *' The manittoo ! the manittoo !" Williams 
recovers at the critical moment, just as the snake is coiled to 
make a spring, and strikes off its head. Enraged at the 
sight, the human monster poises an envenomed lance, and la 
prevented from darting it only by Waban's arresting his 
arm. The brave and indignant Miantonomi, with a violent 
blow of the baft of bis lance, drives the miscreant away 
yelling and howling into the woods. 

SVCCSSS OF THS ITXOOTIATIOir. 

There is a short suspense of amazement and stupe- 
faction in the multitude, and then a shout of exultation. 
The ancient chief congratulates the victor and his own people ; 
assures him of unlimited privilege on their territories, at the 
same time enjoining him to use his good offices for them with 
his white brethren ; and sends him back with the jo3rful news 
of peace to the tribe from which he has been commissioned. 
Welcomed on his return, he receives the free grant of what- 
ever place within their domain he shall choose for the church 
in the wilderness. 

BOGSB WILLTAMB*8 FIB8T SBTTLBinBRT. 

Now follows his surveying tour, his selection, the wooden 
construction of his lodge ; the enclosure and commencing 
cultivation of a portion of ground, with indefatigable toil, 
and able assistance in every operation from the faithful and 
equally indefatigable Waban. His imagination has began 
to expand around this nucleus of a Free State, arranging 
over the tract the future dwellings, gardens, plantations^ 
schools, places of worship, all tl^ charities of life and 
religion ; with a total and endless exclusion of crabbed 
deacons and ecclesiastical tribunals. What a disturbance 
to his flattering visions to find this incipient Eden invaded 
by, almost literally, the infernal serpent— '• the fell Pawaw ! " 
Certain signs of some malignant presence preceded his bein^ 
descried, with an assistant fit companion, by Waban, in the 
edge of a gloomy forest, on the opposite side of a river, acxoea 
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which there takes place a mtrtaal demonBtration of hatred 
and defiance, by furious shouts and shot of arrows. Bat a 
sudden and somewhat protracted cessation of hostilities 
aUows the patriarch of freedom to recover confidence enough 
to commission his brave and wary associate to fetch Mary 
and the children, by a journey which must be of several 
days. Such is, however, his impatience, that he follows his 
messenger all the way to a spot within view of Salem ; 
whence he sees the hasty transactions at the cottage, the 
loading of two horses, lent by one of his secret friends, and 
the setting out of the family on foot. 

WILLIAHS AJn> HIS FAMILY TBAOBZED BY THE FAWAW. 

There is a first moment of unmingled delight at the re-union; 
but as they proceed, Williams is alarmed at the manner of 
Waban, alternately accompanying and preceding the little 
band, in silence, and with a restless, starting, glancing 
vigilance ; explained after a while, in words not intelligible 
to Mary, by the information that in his way to Salem he 
had been tracked by the hell-hound ; at the end of it had 
perc4flved him watching the family's dwelling ; and is 
certain, from indications anequivocal to Indian sagacity, 
that he is now lurking near at hand an the forest, to dog 
. them with deadly purpose in their pn^ress. Whatever, 
for the frustration of that purpose, is possible to a wild 
hunter, and to no other man, is done by the quick senses, 
and searching and daring activity of Waban, as guide and 
protector of the slow and toilsome march, till the approach 
of evening ; when the anxiety and fear which had harassed 
them at every step through the day are aggravated to 
extreme distress at the almost hopeless prospect for the 
night. The nearest Indian village is named ; but it is 
much too far off to be reached by the wearied females and 
children. To comi^ete the dismay of the situation, an 
arrow from the dark forest passes and grazes Waban^s head. 
He plunges into the thicket to find the unseen foe, but only 
hears him breaking away to a distance through the under- 
wood. He then recollects, as the only possible resource, 
and not very fi&r off, a cave, in which he and other hunters 
had sometimes found shelter in tempest or the night. 
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THET TAJCE RSFUGB IK A. CAYX. 

The terror which hastens their movement toward the dreaiy 
refuge is but partially allayed by their entrance into it ; for 
it is quite certain that the demoniac pursuer will soon be in 
their neighbourhood. The mother and children are bestowed 
in the rude but sufficiently capacious hold. At some distance 
down an open avenue, by which alone it is accessible, Waban 
makes a great fire of the dry wood of the brake, to the sur- 
prise of Williams at a proceeding just only fitted, as he 
should think, to betray their hiding place. The sagacious 
Indian promptly sets him right, by explaining that the 
deadly enemy knows their retreat perfectly well ; and that 
the fire is for the purpose of exposing him in his approach, 
as a mark for the arrow. There is a disconsolate yet thank- 
ful short repast ; and then the two guardian^ take their poets : 
Williams in the entrance, behind a partial curtain made by 
shrubs ; Waban concealed on a jutting rock outside. 

THE FAWAW AJSTD ^18 BLOODHOXnTD. 

Dark night ; distant bowlings; a fierce beast leaping from the 
thicket toward the fire, baying and howling, but recalled by 
a whistle before Waban's arrow could strike it He exclaims, 
^' The Pawaw ! his dog !" and shrinks back so close in his 
covert as to raise an apprehensive suspicion that his courage 
is failing. A mass of branches, moving out from the wood, 
tells who, though not discernible, must be there. The fixed 
horror of a few moments is broken up by a fearful growL 
It is the precursory bloodhound, believed by the savages, 
and even by Waban, to be the Pawaw's manittoo. Wilh'am s 
hatchet cleaves its head. But immediately there is a stirring 
of the vine, by some hand forcing it aside. An earnest call, 
"Waban, where art thou !" is repeated as in doubt and 
reproach. But Waban is just where he should be ; and an 
arrow from his obscure position lays " a giant savage ** on 
the earth, howling in death. Presently there is "another 
and more fearful yell ;" and the reviving blaze of the lire 
shows a figure^ advancing, not doubted to be the incarnate 
fiend himself. Williams springs out to share the peril. 
The brave Waban's hand and eye are on another shaft, 
when the bow-string breaks. Instantly he leaps from hia 
rock, darts down the avenue, evades a hatchet hurled witb 
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impetuous force at his head, and closes in mortal conflict 
The combat soon passes out of view into the wood, where it 
is protracted through every variety of ardent, agonistic 
ferocity; the family listen to the sounds in an ecstasy of 
terror ; Williams runs toward the spot with his axe, pre- 
pared to meet what might too possibly be the last extremity 
for them all. The signs of desperate struggle subside into 
silence, followed, after an interval, by the wild cry of victory ; 
of which the expression, so intensely demoniac, conveys a 
fearful presage ; he is held in a suspense almost intolerable, 
till a form issuing from the shade proves to be his champion, 
bearing a head into the light of the fire, in order to recognise 
the hideous features. All the savage flames up in his visage 
and action while, holding it by the long hair, he whirls it 
round and round, till he sends it bounding into the wood. 

WILLIAKS ESTABLISHED IN HIS SETTLEMENT. 

"Sire Williams," with his family and brave defender, 
is re-established in his plantation ; where they cheerfully 
labour ; converse over all the trials and perils through which 
a merciful Providence has conducted them ; have an amiable 
sympathy with all animate and inanimate nature around 
them ; and exult by anticipation in that republic of religious 
freedom of which they are the hopeful germ. No fell pawaw, 
now, to break in on their peace. 

NEW TBOUBLES. — A DEACON AGAIN. 

But to his dismay Williams soon found that the same spirit 
had taken another form, no other than that of " a Plymouth 
elder." A deacon again comes to announce from authority, 
with sanctimonious formality, that the recusant shall not 
stay there to plant and sow his heretical mischief. Even 
now, if he will repent, recant, and perform penance due, the 
outcast's doom may be reversed or mitigated. But all in 
vain ; after an animated declamation on the prerogatives of 
reason and freedom of thought, he represents, indignantly, 
that the tract he is occupying has been formally and freely 
conveyed to him in full right of possession, by the chief of 
the tribe. The deputy of church and state will have him to 
know, that the domain of that chief is included within the 
limits of the territory granted in absolute right to the colony, 
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by the king of Bngland. He will, therefore, ocmtiniie at his 
peril on this side the boundarj riyer Sedtonk. Beyond that 
he may betake himself to the Narragansets, or whateTer 
pagan realm he pleases^ bo that the Holy Land be rid of 
him. That this tool of intoleranoe can ever again «it in 
synod to anath^natize schismatics, he owes to WiUiaau*a 
stem repression of the wrath of Wabui, who is burning t« 
administer the same quietus as he had to the ^ black prieaL." 

Williams's secokd PiLeBiHAOE. 

Certain that the mandate will be enforced, oar ultra-exile 
prepares to abandon, with poignant regret, the scene of his 
labours, where his plants, his hopes, and his family, are all 
smiling and flourishing around him, and where he has con* 
tracted an almost afifectionate relation with every object 
But h^ resumes his fortitude to console Mary and the young 
ones, whose distress at this breaking up of what was to have 
been their ddiightful home, and the apparently intenniaable 
doom to destitution and wandering, is described in a tooehiag 
manner. His reliance on Providence here receives a cod- 
firmation, by a more express recurrence to his memory of a 
circumstance of which he has sometimes been transiently 
reminded, but without due reflection ; namely, that the 
mysterious and perhaps superhaman visitant, at whose 
dictate he made an instant flight from Salem, intimated his 
probable reappearance to the refugee at the place appointed 
fur bis ultimate asylum ; and told him that the sign of hia 
having attained it should be the greeting, /^Whatcheer! 
Whatcheer!*' from a tribe of Indians. No such tokens 
have been givefo him in his present situation. Hmnaa 
injustice th^efore is only the unwitting signification of the 
Divine will. 

The particulars of the departure ; the adieu to the scene 
so much loved by both parents and children ; Mary's pious 
but sorrowful endeavoar to respond to her husband's faith in 
Providence : the last sight of the forsaken dwelling, as they 
are rowed and steered by Waban in his slight canoe round a 
projection of the land ; the stern aspect of the desert solitttde 
as they coasted along ; the appearance of wild animals dis- 
turbed or attracted by their passage ; are traced in pic- 
turesque description. 
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It is not a very prolonged rojage that brings them in 
sight of wreaths of smoke, rising from behind a cape. A 
little further, and thej hear sounds which betray the pre- 
sence of a multitude in a state of excitement ; too probably, 
surmises our adventurer, some grand assembling in pre- 
paration for war. But he is soon undeceived by Waban's 
information, obtained from incidental intelligence, that it 
is a joyous celebration of peace, that very peace which 
had been effected by his intermediation. A short labour 
more of the vigorous rower presents to the assembly the 
unknown pale-faces, Mary's complexion additionally blanched 
at the formidable spectacle. The sudden ap^arance arrests 
their games, and brings them, all but the haughty chiefs, to 
the strand, gazing in silence, and not without menacing 
glances and gestures* There is a somewhat critical pause 
before their white brother has the resolution to stand up and 
bare his *' manly forehead ;'* when he is recognised by some 
of the chief^i, who instantly hail him with the exclamation, 
'* Whatcheer ! ** which is speedily repeated in shouts by the 
universal multitude. 

This wild chorus is to our exile the voice of heaven. 
Here at last he obtains the reward of his constancy to his 
principles. Here is the destined spot for planting, under 
the auspices of a savage nation, the religious liberty which 
cannot grow on Christian ground^ on one side of the Atlantic 
or the other. 

Our heroic exile is welcomed, privil^ed, and revered by 
the Indian tribe ; adores the Providence that has conducted 
and guarded him through so many perils ; and looks with 
faith and exultation to the future ever-growing prosperity of 
that establishment of religious freedom of which he is to be 
honoured as the patriarch. 

In conclusion we will only observe that the narration is 
consecutive, and is kept in a direct forward progress toward 
the ultimate event, witiiout violent transgressions of pro- 
bability. Indeed the author assores as he has adhered in a 
great measure to historical documents, including one 
written by Williams himself. 

[On the mibjeot of the preeedin|f gra{rfae and veiy interetting 
■ketch, lee Mr. Foster's Letter to Dr. Prioe, Hfe, voL ii. pp. 106—7.] 
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GENERAL DEPRAVITY OF THE HUMAN RACE .• 

It would seem a little strange that our curiosity to know 
more of the human race, whether historicallj or geographi- 
cally, ^should not be at all repressed by the certainty before 
hand, and the often renewed experience of the fact, of our 
finding in the acquirement just so much additionai mani- 
festation of the depravity and wretchedness of that race. 

Let a previously unknown, or very imperfectly known, 
section of it be clearly brought into view, and though it 
should appear under the most degraded aspect of human 
existence, exhibiting the most odious moral and intellectual 
deformities, accompanied by physical and economical cir- 
cumstances the most repulsive to our taste, we neverthele^ 
gladly receive the information, and thank the man whose 
adventures and researches have supplied it as a kind of 
benefactor. 

CUEIOBITY nrHERElTT IK MAN. 

If there were to come to us a slight rumour of a 
tribe or nation, existing perhaps in the hitherto absolute 
terra incognita of Africa under or near the line, reported as 
more hideous in barbarism and turpitude than any yet 
known, we should be so much the more, for that peculiarity, 
eager to have them brought into our acquaintance. If an 
explorer had dared the peril of such a scene, and escaped to 
tell us what he had beheld, we should demand from him a 
most full and particular report ; and nothing would fret u? 
more than if he should say, that there were some thing? 
which, for the credit of humanity, or even to save himself 
a probable imputation on his veracity, he judged it best to 
pass over in silence. We should want, of all things, to 
have a confidential personal communication with him, in 
order to get at those concealed treasures of knowledge. 

IMPBOBABILITY OP DISCOVBBING AJSC UTOPIA. 

In the indulgence of that passion for geographical dis- 
covery which has distinguished the age, we never dream 

• New Zealand : being a Narrative of Travels and Adventuree during 
a Residenoe in that Country between the Tears 1831 and 1837. By 
J. S. Polack, Esq., Member of the Colonial Society of London. Two 
voUl 8vo. 1888. 
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of finding any such thing as a region adorned and 
blessed with a decided prevalence of the virtues, and their 
accompaniments and consequences. We never expect to 
hear of man in anything better than his old and general 
character — the ascendancy of evil over good. Whether the 
r^ion heretofore unvisited be described to us as favoured 
with all the beauty and fertility that a benignant nature can 
lavish on it, or as rugged, frowning, and inhospitable, — if 
the describer should go on to say, that there is a moral 
beauty which rivals the one, or compensates for the other, 
he would instantly be told that he has miscalculated our 
credulity ; and that, without advancing one league toward 
the distant scene of his investigation, we can virtually go 
thither and survey it in the strength of a principle which 
authorizes us to contradict him. The human race, we 
should tell him, has been too uniform in the manifestation 
of one great, sad, radical property of its nature, through all 
time, and all the known world, to allow our belief of any 
such exception as a tribe from whose happy domain the 
vices and miseries are excluded or departing — unless, indeed, 
he means his report to testify that somewhere the millen- 
nium has commenced ; and then we shall be apt to think 
that felicitous visitation can hardly have so missed its way 
as to alight on central Africa, perhaps, when it is so lament- 
ably wanted in England. Still we are inquisitive how this 
creature, man, is acting out his qualities in another, and 
another tract of the earth. The novelties in the manner 
will most likely be found to be but different modes of what 
is bad. We are philosophically content to expect no other- 
wise ; but want to know them notwithstanding. 

&EKSRAI1 PIDELITY OF MODERN TBAYELLEBS. 

The age is past when the adventurers into distant 
and imperfectly known regions could presume to impose 
delusive representations on the people at home. Those 
of the present and recent times, a surprising number, 
and in rapid succession, have maintained, for the most 
part» a substantial adherence to truth. So that we have 
now the means of a real and accurate knowledge of what 
sort of people there are, and what they are doing, in tracts 
and corners of the world which, but a few generations 
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since, lay under a cloud of mingled ignonmce and fiction. 
Perhaps the ascertainment of the reality has stmck m 
kind of balance between the opposite licenses of fiction. If 
some fine romantics have faded from sight on the one hand, 
some huge monstrosities have vanished on the other. The 
physical enormities, at leasts are gone off; there are no 
more stories of human creatures shaped in fantastic «nd 
anomalous outrage on the authentic type ; the men with 
tails, or dogs' heads, or the visage planted into the chest 
instead of being mounted on a neck, have long since been 
swept into the vast rubbish of the past. 

BEFLECTIONS ON THE PREVALENCE OF MORAL PEFOBMITY, 

In the moral and intellectual part of the exhibitioai» 
it is to be acknowledged that the change has left, or 
brought into view, some phenomena which it did require 
testimony of well-tried validity to establish as an unques- 
tioned part of our knowledge of the human ^»ecies. 
That knowledge is now so comprehensive, and includes 
so ample a variety of manifestations of the evil principle, 
that we may doubt whether there can remain anything yet 
to be brought to light that will much surprise us. Be almost 
whatever it may, in the way of error, perversity, degrada- 
tion, iniquity, we are quite prepared to admit the proba- 
bility that it may belong to human nature. If there be one 
more feature of mental or moral deformity, it will be sure 
to be found associating consistently with some of the facts 
which have long ceased to be novelties. 

THE ADAPt ABILITY OP MAN TO mS LOCATION. 

In observing what sort of people possess what portions ot 
the earth, a curious speculator might find some amuseuient 
in raising the questions — what relation or fitness there is, 
respectively, between th^n ? whether the right of oonttnned 
occupancy have any dependence on such fitness? what 
obligations, greater or less, they may be supposed to be laid 
under according to ^the quality of their local allotments ? 
how far it is better or worse for them that they are so 
located ? whether those to whom the less agreeable traots 
of the world have been assigned have an adequate or partial 
compensation afforded by any of the circumstances or infla* 
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enees of those regions ? what would be the eifect of a 
tnutual exchange of habitations between tribes occupying 
domains widely different in physical character? Setting 
out of view the fact of how the various tribes actually 
obtained their present abodes in the natural progress of 
emigration, and considering their claims to portions of the 
glol^ as according to their qualities, we might be at a loss 
to discoTcr the principle of equity in their distribution. 
Some barbarous tribes find a precarious subsistence in 
dreary deserts ; and others, not less barbarous, an easy one 
in domains of fertility, beauty, and luxury. We feel an 
uneasy sympathy with certain portions or the race, less 
vitiated than the general mass, whose lot is cast in climates 
where nature maintains a frowning austerity, and life is 
rather endured than enjoyed, on a tenure of hardship, an 
economy of toil, privation, and hazard — for instance, Green- 
land, Iceland, Lapland, the Isles of Scotland, and some parts 
of Switzerland. Some of the temperate and salubrious 
r^ons, as China, are condemned to sustain an immense 
multitude of human creatures mentally dwarfed, cramped, 
bent down, and fixed, in stupified conformity to an irrational, 
inveterate, obdurate prescription, corroborated by supersti- 
tion. Or a fine realm elsewhere, as Spain, may be appro- 
priated by a people whose semi-barbarous fanaticism is 
virulent and sanguinary. 

PHYSICAL VISW OF 27RW ZSALAKD. 

If we might give license to our imagination in apportion- 
ing the field of terrestrial nature to orders of inhabitants 
according to some rule of supposed worthiness, to what sort 
of people should we assign New Zealand ? It appears to be 
an eminently fine and valuable fraction of the earth. By 
its extent in length, of nearly nine hundred miles, from 
north to souths it has a great variety of climates, distant 
enough at both extremities from latitudes unfavourable to 
activity, alacrity, and enjoyment By its much smaller 
breadth the greater part is ftivoured with the mild infiuences 
of the vast ocean. It has harbours, streams, fertile tracts, 
beautiful valleys and hills, innumerable. Its variegated 
surface exhibits a splendid picture, where the sublimities 
have their share, in a range of anow-capped mouotainsy and 
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grand precipices and promontories of the coast. It is a 
region which our fancied law of distribution would appro- 
priate to some highly improved section of the human race, 
such a one as would most fully and worthily avail itself of a 
territory so favourable at once to the economical purposes iji 
agriculture, arts, and commerce, and, as we should imagine, 
to the general development of the mental faculties. 

MORAL AND SOCIAL VIEW OF NEW ZEALAND. 

Imagine, then, this splendid piece of terra firma^ proudly 
rising above the boundless waste of waters — ^imagine it ao 
occupied, so adorned, so honoured ; and then turn to the 
exhibition before us. A region surrendered to the principle 
of evil ; where every spot bears a blasted mark ; where Uie 
presence of man is a dreadful infestation ; where, as if they 
themselves thought so, the inhabitants have seemed intent 
on restoring the land to the solitude of its natural beauty by 
incessant mutual destruction ; where a reversal of what 
would be the qualities of undepraved humanity glares forth 
in deceit, treachery, rapacity, cruelty, revenge, cannibalism ; 
blended with whatever is disgusting in gluttony and filthi- 
ness, whatever is despicable in fickleness and cowardice, 
and whatever is ridiculous and absurd in conventional cus- 
toms, and notions and mummery of superstition. 

Before bringing us acquainted with his own experience 
and observations, our author, in a notice of the suc- 
cessive navigators who have made surveys or visits, recalls 
a series of characteristic facts and anecdotes, illustrative of 
New Zealand human nature ; the circumstances most con- 
spicuous in the record being the murderous collisions 
between the natives and the crews of European ships — ^the 
fault, indeed, not always being wholly with the former. 
He relates divers tragical affairs as consequent on a dis- 
regard of the warning, "Never trust a New Zealander,"* 
pronounced by Captain Cook, whose right judgment of the 
people Mr. Polack strongly affirms. 

polagk's pebsonal exfebibncb of the mew zbalakdebs. 

It is but justice, however, to say, that the present adven- 
turer had not, for himself, any violent cause to reproach them. 
In his first recorded journey of local investigation he was ac- 
companied by a considerable band of their young men, mostly 
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sons of chiefs, who served him very effectually as guides, 
carriers, woodcutters, and cooks, proud to form the suite of 
an European personage. There was an eager competition for 
the honour of bearing him, horsed on the back, through a 
stream or swamp, while every one of them would have dis- 
dained to perform this or any other servile office for an 
indigenous squire. He was generally received with marks 
of respect ; had seldom any serious cause for apprehending 
danger ; and on the whole, seems to have been much at his 
ease among them. He made all good-humoured allowance 
for attempts at imposition, in ciyoling promises not meant 
to be fulfilled, in protestations of disinterested friendship, 
or in overrating the value of articles trafficked, or services 
rendered, or to be rendered. It is curious to see, some- 
times, what they thought they could make the European 
gentleman believe ; or at least thought it worth the trial. 
He had accepted the dirty hand of a celebrated old '^ priest 
of Araitehuru, the Taniwoa, or aquatic deity of the head- 
lands of a harbour ;" who solemnly assured him that if 
the compliment had been declined, he would have raised 
such storms that the beach on which he was then travelling 
would have been impassable, the means of conveyance 
dashed in pieces, and a bitter repentance inflicted. And he 
pointed to a heavy surf, breaking on a bar two miles off, and 
declared it was by his potent restraint that it was kept raging 
at that safe distance, in spite of its being furiously actuated 
by the Taniwoa. The sham gravity with which our author 
returned thanks for this important service, would seem to 
have made the old rogue believe that his pretensions were 
admitted, for he capered with delight. But ^' nothing for 
nothing," the reckoning came, and there was great difficulty 
to settle the account for so mighty a benefit with *' a head 
of tobacco." 

THE "ATX} a" 8UPEB8TITION OF THE NEW ZEALANDER8. 

How the generic sentiment of religion has been perverted 
to all uses of cupidity, mischief, and farce ! And in its 
depraved forms what a much more general and active inter- 
ference it may have than is, for the most part, seen where 
the right notion of it is admitted, and where it claims 
the authority add influence of truth. The superstition of 
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these islanders would seem as intrasivelj to interfere witli 
and pervade the economy of life as that of the oomparativdj 
refined and intellectual Hindoos. 

They are infested with an ever-growing swam of demons, 
denominated Aiitas. These are supposed to he the eools of 
dead chiefs, haunting the places where they lived or died, as- 
suming occasionally a temporary incarnation in birds^ lizardsi 
and what not ; and with as much disposition and power to do 
mischief as when they had been the owners aa well as 
inhabitants of bodies. And it is a striking illustration of 
what the people actually experience of power in their fellow* 
mortals, that they deem it always combined with maligaity 
in its defunct possessors. The Atua is always ready to wreak 
some spite. Fail to do what he exacts, or do anything to 
offend him in the slightest degree, even though uninten- 
tionally or inadvertently, and he is sure to play the very 
devil. If he bui wants a little amusement, you are likely 
to know of it by some mischance that shall befall yoiL 
Distempers, pains, unlucky accidents, losses, frights, (nd 
weather, storms — ^it is the Atua that has been at work. The 
case isrnnentioned of a young man suffering a severe pain of 
the bowels ; the cause was obvious ; the Ataa bad taken 
possession of his interior, and was gnawing and devouring^ 
it. A priest was had to eject him by a ceremony of idter* 
Date coaxing and threatening. They acknowledge the white 
nan's Atua to be more poweribl than any of their own ; and 
say, that to him they owe the introduction of certain 
malignant diseases. 

As these noxious agents ean work their purposes out of 
reach of revenge, and with greater facility and power than 
when in the mortal state, it may be supposed that the Atuaa* 
that-are-to-be should feel the less repugnance to thethotight 
of death. The case, it seems, is so^ but with a whimsicai 
and rather inconvenient circumstance of exception : — 

*' The chiefs suppose that their left eye after death aAoendft to 
heaven and becomes a star. They are fearful t^ ieiiw killed m. 
iffar : as it is supposed, in that case, their titular divinityship 
forsakes them, and they become serviceable onily to add efitif- 
genoe to the star of their conq^ueror.** 

Notwithstanding a fknUsy so little congenial with the 
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brave nobility of heroism, they have anticipatioBS which 
enable them to settle a somewhat advantageous accoimt, 
prospectively, with death : — 

'^The apotheosU of a chief takes place immediately on his 
deceaae ; the feeling of pride which elates him on his stipposed 
divine exaltation, and uiat of the exhumation of his bones in 
after years, when his prowess and deeds of vajlonr will be sung 
by hundreds of his affectionate followers, cause him rather to 
welcome death than shun it*' 

NEW ZEALAND BELIEF IN HETEHPSTOHOSia. 

The notion of the untoward fate of a chief skin in battle, 
will, indeed, be a stimulus to eager and desperate violence 
when he comes into actual conflict ; but it must be a strong 
incitement to the practice of destroying an enemy in the 
way of treachery and surprise. This degrading doom must 
admit of exceptions ; for, on passing a rotten memorial of a 
great warrior chief who had fallen in battle, and whose head 
had been secured, dried, and preserved as a trophy by the 
hostile party, our author was assured that the demolished 
champion was become a formidable river-god, active in the 
proper business of his station, that is to say, upsetting 
canoes, and playing divers feats of a similar nature, such as 
causing the river at times to be impassable, by raising heavy 
swells, as some satisfaction for the detention of his head. 
A bird, of a common species, that happened to be perched 
and uttering his monotonous note on the monumental post, 
was instantly recognised and dreaded by the party as the 
vehicle of the Atua ; and caused, after its disappearance, a 
very serious consultation as to the purport of the threaten- 
ings, presumed to have been pronounced by him in the 
person of this poor flutterer. 

THE BEIN6A, A NSW ZEALAND WALHALLA. 

Under the denomination of Reingfiy they believe there is, 
somewhere aloft, a city or region of the dead, where *' the 
spirits are as numerous as the sand ;" where they enjoy, as 
the greatest happiness of spirits, excellent good cheer ; and 
all is pleasant, except that no fighting is allowed. We 
know not what authority it can be that keeps the peace ; 
for the ehiefs feel so strongly the necessity of some such 
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pleasurable excitement, tliat ever and anon they are descend- 
ing for a while to the earth, to haunt the scenes of theii* 
former earthly exploits, to perpetrate such mischiefs as may 
well rabe among the unprivileged mortals the envy of sach 
power combined with such impunity. One spot on tlie 
coast is mentioned as being reputed in a peculiar manner 
the place of exit of spirits passing to th^ Reinga. The 
only vegetiation on the acclivity is a long spear grass, and a 
kind of creeping plant which runs in strong fibres up the 
sand-hills. This serves as a ladder for the spirits to climb 
by. " The wrath of the natives would be unbounded were 
these steps cut away by the wantonness of Europeans." 

^ If the spirit belonged to a village in the interior, it is sap- 
posed to carry with it some tufts or leaves, of such shrubs or 
branches of trees as flourish most in the place where they had 
their residence on earth. These tufts are called wakcMUs^ or 
x^membrancers ; and the spirits, it is said, leave one of the 
'cards* in every place where they may have rested, according 
to custom, on the way to the Reinga." 

NEW ZEALAND PRIESTCRAFT. 

There is a plentiful nuisance of priests, with a sprinkling of 
priestesses. They manage what business is to be done 
with and about the Atuas, including the trade of doctors, 
coigurors, and fortune-tellers. They are ultra-privileged; 
for they seem to lose nothing of their credit by the failare 
of their incantations and predictions; having always platiBiUe 
explanations, in the alleged caprices or spite of the Atoas ; 
and these explanations go down with the gulled populace. 
It is the gods that are at fault for whatever comes amiss. 

** Priests possess the gift of prescience, and are supposed to 
foretell to an hour what is likely to happen ; and should the 
contrary to the prediction take place, it is accounted for that 
the Atua is in an ill-humour, thtis venting his bile on the priest ; 
whose flock observe, ' Nu Tilani,' man no fool ; so they return 
the supposed anger of the Atua, with double applause on the 
priest, and a proportionate contempt on the &ulty divinity, 
who is unable to know his own mind — which is a national 
feature." 

Since, according to our author, the sacerdotal profession, 
supplied most commonly from the families of the chiefs, is 
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-tbken up as a convenient, respectable, and profitable resource, 
without any special qualification for its employments, we 
might wonder how these personages can have acquired such 
a hold on the minds of the people. There are som^ indeed, 
who venture, in words, to make light of the priestly charac- 
ter and claims ; but their infidelity is apt to shrink when 
put to the trial. There is, virtually, a spiritual court to 
deal with fhem. 

"The younger relations, who possess but little in worldly 
goods in respectable families, generally take to this profession. 
There are many sensible natives who laugh at this class of men ; 
but these free-thinkers, by the force of habit or example, suc- 
cumb to the crafty old men on being taken ill ; but no sooner 
recover than they become again faithless. The priests do not 
fail to notice these independents, and they are doubly mulcted 
when taken unwell." 

These sages are the oracles consulted .respecting the com- 
mencement, the continuance, or the cessation of war. A 
victory brings them double work, that of soothsaying, and 
that of privileged eating. When the body of a principal 
enemy is to be cut up, partly roasted, and tasted by these 
people, auguries are elicited by the appearance of the 
intestines ; and on their position and taste depends the 
renewal or the cessation of the contest. The priests 
alone eat of the first body slain in battle ; the chiefs and 
people partake of all that may be slain after. Thanks and 
offerings are presented to Tu, the native Mars, and to 
Wiro^ the evil spirit. A female chief when slain, is cut 
up and sacrificed by priestesses ; that is, if the men have 
sufficient stibjects in hand of their own sex. These feminine 
incarnations of Satan are treated with much respect, are 
believed and trusted with the same implicit faith as the 
priests. 

EXTENSIVE CANNIBALISM. 

The victors sometimes killed themselves by gluttony in 
devouring human flesh. No wonder at this fatal e£fect in 
one of the instances ; since of a thousand men slain of the 
defeated army, one fourth part were devoured on the same 
day, on the spot, by the conquerors, who were to the num- 
ber of three thousand at the commencement of the battle. 
But the practice is not confined to formal war. It is a 
gratification additional to that of revenge in treacherous 
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mvrdeN. SUtves are sometimes less Talued for their 
▼ices, than as materials for gluttonous debaucfau We caa 
i«eoUect to have seen an affectation of scepticism aa to the 
esistenoe, anywhere^ of such a practice; uij doubt pre- 
tended with respect to the New Z^anders would be aiBiplj 
ridiculous. 

THE NEW ZEALAND CHIEF e'ONGI, ONCS RESIDKliT IM 
ENGLAND. 

In the savage conflict just referred to, the commander of 
the victorious party killed the leading chief of the of^MMite 
tribes, and drank the blood as it gushed from the decollated 
head. The left eye was hastily scooped out, and swallowed 
by the demoniac leader, that it might add to the refalgenoe 
of his own eye, when at his death it would be translated as 
a star in heaven. This chief was no other than the noted 
E'Ongi (usually written Shungie), who had made, pre- 
viously to these hostilities, a visit to England, where he 
conducted himself with a manly, easy decorum ; was intro- 
duced to Greorge^IY. ; received much attention from a reli- 
gious body with a view to engage his favour to missionaries ; 
manifested a sagacious pdicy for the purposes of his ambi- 
tion, in sedulously procuring useful implements, decidedly 
preferred by him to showy trifles ; but was especially intent, 
above all, to supply himself with fire-arms and ammanition 
— a new aliment to his unmitigable ferocity. It was even 
believed that his eagerness, after his return to New Zealand, 
to prove the irresistible efficacy of these means of deste-ue- 
tion in the hands of his warriors, was the real instigation to 
the war; while the pretext was, that one of his relations 
had been murdered and devoured by a neighbouring tribe. 
The leader of that tribe offered him any payment or satis- 
faction he should require ; but he vowed extermination ; and 
only a forlorn relic of the tribe was left alive, and this in 
slavery or dispersion. He was by far the most renowned and 
dreaded warrior in the island, or in the memory of its 
inhabitants. It was believed that he aspired to make him- 
self master of them all — all that his ferocious massacres 
might leave in existence. But his own horrid life was pre- 
maturely brought to a close after a tedious decline, in con- 
sequence of a bullet-wound received fifteen months before. 
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PanuiDg some retreatiDg enemies %o wlnre they made a 
stand among boshes,*— 

" E'OngL who fought after the native fashion, namelj, by 
lurking behind the trunks of trees, stepped on one side to dis- 
charge his musket, when a ball struck him, sappoeed to have 
been discharged by one of his own party. It broke his collar 
bone, passed by an oblique direction through his right breast* 
and came out a little below his shoulder-blade, dose to the spine. 
The wound stopped his career. Most of the surgeons in the dif- 
ferent whaleHships that entered the Bay of Islands, examined it» 
but found his case past all remedy. The wound never closed. 

" His last moments were employed in strenuously exhorting 
his followers to be valiant, and defend themselves against the 
numerous enemies they had provoked, and who would take 
advantage of his departure to the Beinga^ or world of spirits ; 
adding, he wanted no other payment after his death. He 
besought them to allow the Church Missionaries to subsist in 
peace, for they had ever acted for the best. His dying lips 
were employed in repeating the words ^Ki4 to4 ! ki& to& !' be 
courageous, be valiant. The demise of this indomitable warrior 
was awaited in fear and trembling by many of his nearest 
friends, who were fearful that the Hokianga chiefs would, 
according to custom, kill them as sacrifices to accompany their 
master's spirit ; but the chief of the place bade them dismiss 
their fears." 

He died in March, 1828. Fiend as he was in war and 
▼ictory, he is described as of very mild and inoffensive 
habits in time of peace ; liking to play with little children ; 
extremely affectionate to his relations; and almost over- 
whelmed by the loss of several sons, and of a favourite wife, 
whom, though blind, he regarded as his best friend and 
wisest counsellor. 

IMPROVED CHARACTER OF THE NATIVES. 

It is pleasing to be informed that the scene of E'Ongi's de- 
structive exploits has become like an extinct volcano by his 
death. There has been no inheritor of his predominant power 
and ambition, and the chiefs of that northern territory have 
agreed in the policy of settling their differences in other 
ways than by mutual slaughter. The improvement is partly 
ascribed to the location of many Europeans among them. 
It was quite time to consider whether they should be will- 
ing to perish wholly from the earth. The face of the land 
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is like ihe fine soener^ of the tragic theatre ; an enc 
imagery to set off the horror of crime and death ; 
smiling and glowing in natural beauty, but frowning with 
the memorial of exterminating murder. Our author sur- 
veyed one fair and fertile tract after another ; wliich, within 
memory, or according to tradition, had once been occnpie& 
by a living multitude, but are now desolate ; marked here 
and there with some traces and relics of the works of tribes 
extinct. We may wonder how the population should ever 
have been numerous, if their temper and habits were the 
same in past ages as within the period of our acquaintance 
with them. And when we take into view the wars, the 
treachery, the cannibalism, the infanticide, the 8uicidea» in 
honour of deceased relations, and the diseases imported fhAn 
Europe, we may and do wonder that their numbers have 
been kept up to even the present amoant 

FICKLE COURAGE OF THE NATIVES. 

It is remarkable how much cowardice lurks in a tempera- 
ment which blazes up into rage and madness in actual cod- 
fiict. In the course of an exploring journey, our author 
was amused at the evident terror of his band of stout young 
chieftains, on occasion of the sudden appearance, or reported 
approach, of some two or three strange men, till they were 
recognised as a tribe not hostile. Even when such heroes 
are confronted in battle array, they are shy of commencing 
the fray, till some provocation fires their blood into reckleaa 
fury. The explosive suddenness of anger was often shown 
in the ordinary affairs of life. At some trifle of offence they 
would leap up, and caper, and rage about in frantic violence^ 
with frightful gesticulations and grimaces. The English- 
man would laugh at them, and by some adroit turn speedily 
reduce this outbreak to quietness or even good humour. 
Their fickleness and caprice were often an annoyance to him 
when he had to depend on their co-operation. His manage- 
ment was sometimes by humouring and bribing them, and 
sometimes by assuming the resolute tone of a master. 

PARENTAL AFFECTION OF THE NEW ZEALANDERS. 

We have mentioned their affection for their, relatiooai 
Parenta show a doating fondness for their childr^iy who do 
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wh^terer they like without fear of chastisement ; and, of 
course, are often impertinent and insolent in return. «Meet- 
ings after absence make what we are in the fashion of denomi- 
nating a scene : — 

^ One of the females who had accompanied us met with her 
fiither : whom she had no sooner beheld, not having expected 
to see him in this village, than she fell on his neck, and 
embraced him with such marks of filial piety and tenderness, 
lis prevented me from being an unmoved spectator. The parent, 
who was quite gray, and bowed down with old age, applied his 
nose to hers, large tear-trops rolling in quick succession down 
his aged face, which the duteous daughter wiped away with her 
mat, that was soon saturated with their united tears." 

This was genuine, no doubt ; and such was the warmth 
of parental affection in a man who would, very Mkely, have 
luxuriated in a feast on the roasted body of another parent's 
daughter, if obtained ^ong the spoils of victory. Is it that 
in the savage, in the absence of all moral culture of the 
affections, ,the attachment of near relationship is, therefore, 
the stronger in the simple unmodified nature of an instinct, 
like that of the lower animals ? 

TQR CEBEHOKY OF THE ' TANQI.' 

We wonder whether there be a philosophy that can assign 
the principle from which human beings should, equally on 
joyous and mournful occasions, affect a violent sorrow, apd 
inflict on themselves frightful wounds, as in the ceremony 
denominated tangly at once the most ludicrous and the moQt 
serious etiquette we have ever read of. On a meeting, from 
a distance, of parties who are friends, or whose policy it is 
to appear so, they burst out into loud wailings, and lacerate 
their own flesh with the muscle-shell, till they stream with 
blood, to the dismay of an European spectator. On the 
lirrival of the author's party at the village of a chief who 
gave them a friendly reception,-— 

"The abomination of the tan^ commenced, in which the 
early sobs rose to shrieks and outcries that were truly dismal 
to hear ; it reminded me of liiose unhappy people whose pros- 
trate ima£^ination conceives no hope. This howling lasted an 
hour ; and as we had passed through many adventures (in the 
ideas of a native), it took some time .to chant pver. The women, 
^ usual, were most outrageous in the lament ; and cut gashes 
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in thefir flesh with muh. feroeiiy, that I was iain glad to q«lt 
their vicinity.* 

THE UNIYEB8AL RELATIONSHIP OF HAK. 

We must reconcile ourselves, as well as we can, to the 
fact of our standing in the relationship of humanitj with 
whatever is the most degraded portion of it The dedara* 
tion that ** of one hlood are made all nations, to dwell on all 
the face of the earth,** brings something of rebuke and humi- 
liation to the pride of civilization and refinement^ when we 
read of a section of our general kindred having at this daj 
such a taste and notion of luxury as that exhibited in tiid 
following paragraph : — 

^ I was introduced to that part of the enclosure, where the 
heads of the enemy that had been captured during the "wedc 
were placed on poles, in front of the house of the chi6£ I 
counted nine. These heads had chanted the war-sonfl^ but four 
days previously ; the bodies which had appertainea to them 
danced the wUd fULka^ and had since been consigned to the 
oven, and nearly wholly devoured by the natives. Curious to 
see this abhorrent food, after it had undergone a culinary pro- 
cess, I requested a minor chief to show me some. He accord- 
ingly mounted a wdld, where the provisions are always kepi» 
and brought down a small flax basket, containing the human 
viand. At first view I should have taken it for fresh pork in a 
boiled state, having the same pale cadaverous colour. My 
informant stated it was a piece of the lower part of the thi^rfiy 
grasping with his hand that part of my body, illustrative of 
what he advanced. It appearea verv much shrunk ; and an waj 
observing it must have appertained to a boy, the head of its 
possessor when alive was pointed out to me, apparently a man 
of forty-five years of age. 

" The sight of this piece of mortality afiEbrded the chief some 
pleasure ; for he stretched out his tongue, pretending to lick 
the food, and gave other significant signs, indicative of the 
excessive delight he felt in partaking of human flesh. He 
entered largely on the subject, pointing to many parts of mj 
body, such as the palm of my hand, shoulders, and lower 
extremities, as being particularly delicate, even to the most 
fastidious.*' 

VIRTUES Ot THE NEW ZEALAND WOM&N. 

We wish we had been distinctly told that the uwmen stmd 
aloof from such abominations. In other respects our anther 
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has much to say in their favout. Here, as everywhere else, 
the all-pervading depravity of the human race has a mitiga- 
tion of its virulence in the female sex. There are in the 
work repeated strong testimonies to a degree of modesty, in 
the young females especially, which, amidst such habits and 
spectacles as they are accustomed to witness, could have been 
preserved only by an innate principle. Such of them as 
become the wives of Europeans, especially if they have been 
nnder the tuition, or become the converts, of the missionaries, 
accommodate themselves with admirable facility to the dress, 
good order, and all the decorums of civilized life. In the 
savage state they are remarkable for a devoted attachment 
to their husbands, much greater than, we dare say, any of 
those husbands deserve. It appears to be no uncommon 
occurrence for a wife to destroy herself on the death of her 
husband ; and that not in servility to any dictate of super- 
stition, as among the Hindoos, but from the impulse of 
genuine and desolate a£fection. It happened several times 
to Mr. Polack to witness the funeral rites for such a self- 
immolated widow. The women share the common lot of 
their sex among all barbarous nations in being undervalued 
and doomed to all the hardship in the economy of life. 

ARISTOCRACY AMONG SAVAGES. 

The aristocratic principle has found its way (for it inheres 
in human nature) to this far-off fragment of the earth, where 
ancient patricians and modern peerage had never been heard 
of. But here it is remarkable^ that the thing is not a con- 
trivance for exemption from being useful ; for the chiefs 
work in the plantations, gardens, and manual employments, 
as hard as, and along with, the commonalty and serfs. How 
such an anomaly can have happened is rather wonderful. 
Is it that they have been less arrogant than their " order ** 
dsewhere, on the strength of rank, or that the plebeians 
have been able and had the sense to keep them down ? It 
is not that little value is set on noble descent; it affects 
materially the regulations of society, especially in the affair 
of marriage. A chief may take a wife of inferior condition 
without damage to his station ; bat when a Imfy of quality 
aeeepts a man of the lower order she ntises him, indeed, but 
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in the aaii^ degree herself descends. The 6on of si^eh « 
marriage appears to inherit the mother s original rank, for 
vrith all freedom of speech and manner, he will remind his 
father that he is of finer quality. Though the chieftaiQ rank 
is principallj by descent, a man who is natively "nobody," 
may attain it by distinguished military exploits. There is 
a shjive-clasSy consisting chiefly of captives and their 
descendants. Numerous runaways of this class have collected 
themselves into a sort of tribe, in an out-of-the-way distrkt» 
to which the debasement peculiarly incident to their con4i- 
tion has accompanied their liberty. 

YALUABLB QUALITIES OF THK N^W ^^AXAJ^DEBS. 

Hideously savage and repulsive as the chai*acter of these 
islanders stands out in our author's representation, verified 
by^ numerous narratiyes and anecdotes, he is, nevertheless^ 
confidently sanguine as to what may come to be at no distant 
time. He is strong in the opinion of both their capability 
of a renovated condition, and their aptitude for it. They 
are far from that lumpish impregnable grossness which fixes 
down, as by a law of gravitation, the state of some of the 
outcasts of humanity, to remain the same from generation to 
generation. They are naturally intelligent, inquisitive, 
observant, of ready apprehension and flexible temper. They 
are quick to perceive the advantage of European arts, implex- 
ments, and modes of operation, whidi they have a facility in 
imitating and adopting. Their spirit of traffic, knavish and 
thievish, no doubt, and specially intent on obtaining the 
means of effective warfare, will gradually conduce, by their 
trade with Europeans, to a multiplication of their wants and 
tastes, and tend to transfer their passion for guns and powder 
to objects more akin to peace and civilization. Their present 
care and neatness in the cultivation of their garden-groundfi, 
afford some assurance they can be industrious. The vast 
nuisance of their superstition is not, we thii^c, of a nature 
the most difficult to be abated. It is of a coarse consist^Eioe^ 
by what we may call its poverty of dogmas. It exists in 
one rude fallacy of the imagination, instead of being radicated 
in intellectual and abstract principles ; it cannot, therefore, 
have anything like llie tenacity ik the Asiatic paganisma^ 
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with their systematic order of speculative doctrines, to be 
complicated with and pervert all thinking on all subjects. 
It is a superstition which, when begun to be thrown off, may 
soon, be whoUj thrown off ; since, though it does maintain a 
comprehensive tjraiuiy over the people's feelings and actions, 
it is by one bare tangible form of delusion that it does so. 
A few notorious instances of evident impunity in defying 
and scorning the Atuas and their priests, will do much 
toward a riddance of the imposition and tlie bondage ; as 
in the case of the herdc native female in the Sandwich 
IsUnds, who descended, alone, in the sight of an anxious mul- 
titude " lialting between two opinions," into the great volcano, 
to challenge with insult the dreaded god of fire in his own 
domain, on the very edge of his glowing lava. The emancipa- 
tion will be assisted by the conviction, acknowledged by these 
pagaas, of the superior power of the Englishmen's God, who 
makes them invulnerable to the power and malice of theirs. 
All power sinks in estimation when seen in the presence and 
in awe of a greater power. 

PB06PECT1VE COLONLSATION OP NEW ZEALAND. 

Already considerable numbers of English have found their 
way into these fine islands ; some to be located, many to 
traverse, trade, or play the villain, among the natives. The 
consequence is a balance of good and evil, with a very 
decided tendency to the latter ; a certainty that it will and 
must predominate, unless prompt measures be adopted by 
this country to prevent it. Our author asserts pointedly and 
repeatedly, that the character of the natives, especially of 
the females, has become much vitiated (vitiated from that of 
tl|e savage state I) by communication with the English. 
The country is becoming infested with deserters from ships 
and miscreants escaped from the convict colony. There are 
fast creating a pestilent compost of the vices of civilization, 
preposterously so called, with indigenous ones of the savages. 
Some of the masters and crews of trading ships have com* 
mitted the most abominable iniquities. 

It is. but little that, on the wide scale, the mischiefs done 
by the numerous English reprobates can be countervailed by 
the missionaries, judicious and zealous as their exertions are 
testified to be. Mr. Polack insists, ui^ently, on the neces- 
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sity of a formal enterprise of colonization, armed with s 
strong official power, to exercise a coercion over the £iigliaii 
propagators of vice and ruin ; to protect the natives while 
endeavouring to civilize them ; and to promote cultivatioii 
and commerce on a large regular plan ; having, in the firat 
instance, obtained by purchase an extensive portion' of land. 
He asserts that such an occupancy would be very aeeeptahk 
to many of the natives : who can understand that it wonld 
be a great benefit to have European improvements introdnoed 
among them ; to have a traffic secured on equitable regokp 
lions , and even to have put over them', or at least to have 
among them, a fweign authority, abk to interpose for 
the repression of the disorders which are rapidlj working 
their destruction. 

Under the auspices of such an establishment, to some exteat 
lords of the soil, with great maritime resources and facilitiefl^ 
and gradually diffusing a mitigating and pacifying inflnenoe 
among the barbarous population, our author thinks the 
country would be a fine field for emigrants. He expatiates 
on its fertility, the adaptation of its various climates to all 
the vegetable productions of necessity or luxury ; its noUe 
forests, its thickets of flax growing without cultivatioii ; its 
beautiful scenery ; and its commodious harbours. It is placed 
in strongly advantageous contrast with all but a very minor 
portion of the Australian continent ; of which it is mortify- 
ing to find so vast a proportion doomed to perpetual sterility 
for want of water ; while certain tracts warn off all but Uia 
moveable scantling of human existence, by a liability to 
transient deluges. It is mentioned in favour of New Zealand 
that it is fitted to be an advantageous point or centre of 
connexion between our already established colonies and the 
numerous islands of the Pacific Ocean. 

Mr. Folack does not take any pains to obviate the fearfn] 
apprehensions that might arise in the minds of persons 
looking to emigration, at the thought of seeking a home in 
the midst of such a ferocious race. But he assumes, with a 
facility and confidence, that these formidable neighbours will 
speedily divest themselves of their infamous habits ; ^will 
renounce their favourite amusement of wholesale and retail 
assassination ; will addict themselves with a ready good 
will to agriculture, the mechanic arts, and traffic ; will gene- 
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rally, within a generation or two, learn the English language ; 
and will sweep awaj their trumpery of Atuas, priests, 
conjurers, and that vexatious annoyance of the tabooy which 
is encountering every poor mortal at every turn. They 
are ambitious of acquiring something of what gives the 
Europeans so evident a superiority. And our author has 
seen some of the performances in the nicer parts of car* 
pentry-work^ which excelled those they imitated, and greatly 
elated the vanity of the workmen. Numbers of them are 
employed in the South Sea whaling and trading vessels ; 
And soon become as competent to the service, in all its parte, 
as any other hands on board. 

It is highly satisfactory to see in forward preparation, on 
a respectable scale, and under liberal and powerful patronage, 
such a scheme as our author recommends. To be sure, we 
have already colonies more than enough for the purposes of 
exhibiting bad government, draining the national treasury, 
instituting episcopal sees, and rendering us vulnerable at so 
many points to any enemy hereafter powerful at sea. But one 
really cannot help being sorry that so fine a tract of earth 
should be worse tiian useless on the planet, so capable and 
reclaimable a race of creatures abandoned to destruction, and a 
laige portion of our own populaticm, the while, in desperate 
competition for bits of ground to subsist upon. 

We ought to have noticed more expressly that our author 
always speaks of the missionaries in strong terms of appro- 
bation and applause. Besides the general salutary tendency 
of their labours (although within a sphere necessarily very 
limited), he mentions various instances of their beneficial 
interference to prevent deeds of violence, and allay the 
passions of hostile parties. 
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ON THB WASTE OP I5TERVALS.* 

The total loss of time in pure contented idleness, needles 
sleep, and painfal listlessness, is to be condemned ^witfaom 
mercy as the most unqualilSed guilt. There is another loss of 
time on which the censure may be pronounced with conside- 
rable mitigation, and that is, the neglect of manj short 
periods which occur in the intervals of our serious engage- 
ments, and are impossible to be preyented, and difficult to be 
improved. They, however, form, when all added together, so 
material a portion of our life, that the loss of them is to be 
regarded as a very serious evil If a man even of consider- 
able assiduity could have a complete account at the end of 
the year of the whole measure of time lost in short intervi^ 
— by passing inactively from one employment to another, by 
indecision, by having forgotten to furnish himself with isoaie 
inconsiderable but yet indispensable information, .by wait- 
ing for the co-operation of other persons during a delay, 
perhaps, occasioned merely by their want of punctuality, 
or of losing that co-operation by failure of pnnctnality 
himself — he would be confounded to see this account placed 
in figures opposite to the number of hours which he had 
spent in real industry. And if the time consumed in use- 
less intervals were added to what had been expended in 
sleep, in the other indispensable refreshments of nature, and 
in the relaxation indulged after the fatiguing part of his 
employments, what would be his sensations in contrasting this 
collective account with the comparatively small space of time 
which had been filled with industrious exertion ? It is true 
that intervals of perfect inaction and mental vacancy may be 
allowed to follow some of the severe and protracted exertions 
of physical or intellectual strength ; but it will be admitted 
that such intervals, in addition to the space unavoidably 
surrendered to sleep and the several seasons of refreshment 
within the day, ought to be very short, and cannot need to 

* This fragment is selected from Chap. VI. of an unpnbliabed Kmgf 
by Mr. Foster, entitled ' T?ie JmprovemeiU of Time,* and whicsh it is 
proposed to include in our next volume. 
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recur very often. The corporeftl and mental machine is not 
80 extremely weak a thing as that every thought should be 
anxiously in quest of occasions for giving it repose. 

In looking for the means of lessening this evil, it will be 
suggested as one useful direction that the changes from one 
employment to another should not be unnecessarily multi- 
plied. If, for example, it is in a man's choice to change the 
nature of his employment, whether study or any other 
occupation, six times in the day, or to employ the whole 
time in three kinds, it would, perhaps, be better for 
the saving of time to ddopt this latter plan, which would 
preclude three of the intervals involved in the former. 
He {may devote the whole of the next day, with a similar 
avoidance of intervals, to the other three pursuits. And I 
am persuaded that of two men, of equal ability and industry, 
and whose employments equally admitted this choice of a 
slower or quicker vicissitude, the one who devoted the first 
day to half the six kinds of employment, and the second 
day to the other half, would accomplish more than he that 
divided each of the days among all the six. Besides the 
absolute space of vacancy, however small, between the laying 
aside of one occupation and the entrance on another, it id 
impossible that even the hand, but incomparably more the 
mind, where the employments are intellectual, should not 
require some little time to adapt itself to the new mode of 
operation. And in mental employments, the obvious advan- 
tage in point of time gained by avoiding many intervals of 
transition, is perhaps much less than that which is gained in 
the habit of the mind. Prolonged application to one thing 
will tend to improve the power and produce the habit of 
thinking in a continued train, which is one of the highest 
endowments of intellect. The habit of patient reasoning and 
invincible perseverance will never be matured in a plan of 
diverting the attention, however vivid it might be during the 
allotted time, from one thing to another in that quick succes- 
sion of change which is injudiciously intended to turn the 
labour into amusement We are all quite enough aware of 
the advantage of relieving the physical and mental powers by 
change of the mode of exertion ; but we are not sufficiently 
warned, on the other hand, of the danger of acquiring from 
this continual shifting of the o1]ject of attention, the fickle- 
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nasA of tbought which is fatal to all systematic eoei^ oC 
mind. 

The importance of Method, as another means of pre- 
venting loss of time in small intervals, wiU already have 
occurred to every reader. The importance of method extends 
throughout the whole system of the improvement of time ; 
since the application of its principles alone can produce that * 
arrangement and combination which cause the diversified 
activity of life to be a system instead of a confused multipli- 
city of efforts without mutual dependence or connexion, and 
perhaps counteracting one another ; but I mention it here 
only for the advantage which it gives in making a man 
certain, when he is dismissing one kind of employment^ what 
is to be the next. The life of an adventurer or traveller 
will necessarily include so many occasions of action which 
are dependent on circumstances and persons beyond his 
control, that a large portion of his activity can be subjected 
to no methodical rides, and the choice of what he shall 
do at any particular time must be determined by what he 
could not know till that time arrives. A large proportion of 
mankind, on the other hand, are so rigidly bound down bj 
the necessities of life to occupy almost all their time in one 
unvaried employment, as to have little room for arrangement 
and choice. But there are a considerable number whose 
situations, whose plans, or whose duties, include several 
definable occupations, which they can dispose, if they 
exert consideration enough,* into an order which will best 
combine the effect and advantage of them alL This order, 
appointing the several parts of the day or the week to their 
respective employments, will at the end of eaeh bring to 
hand the next in succession, as regularly as the numerical 
names of the hours of the day follow one another, and by 
thus precluding the delay of hesitation considerably reduce 
the interval. At the close of his solitary pursuits, the man 
is not compelled to waste half an hour or a full hour ia 
considering to which of his social offices or public employ- 
ments he shall devote the ensuing portion of die day. 



a. iiAODQV, paisram castu i 
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Thta to redaead frmn tha pnaadlNf taga varit, and toiiBcolo«Md. 

OANIELL'S ANIMATED NATUIItbeinfPict««qMMinea«on»orjBia moot int»- 
reetlag Subjects from all Branches of Natural Hbtory, MS Bagimelan, with Latter praM 
DMeilp«iaBa,a?ala. Mi^ikllo (pab»afcUI> U«.)» batf moneoo (oaU&m with Iha (Maatal 
•canary) Si. Si. 

OON QUIXOTE, PICTORIAL KOmON. ^T^wWrf by Jamvia. ttrefWly ^^ 
with a eopiow orMaal Hanobr of Carvantaa. ninatratad by upwaida of Sao baautiftil Wood 
KaaraTlnicB aftar tSa oalcbratad ]>ealgaa af Tbirr JoHAmror, tnelodlag M now and beaadAa 
large Cuu. by AustBoao, now flnt addad. S Tola. ioy«l sro (pab. at U, loe.), doth gUt» 

OULWICH GALLERY, » Serlaa of fiO baavlUWly GolouMd Flatea, fttna tba aMwt oelo- 
bralad Pletaree la thto Bemaifeabla CoUceUoa, aiaeaCad hy R. CooKBDwr (Coetodlan.) All 
■taunted oa Tinted Card-board la tbe maaaer of Drowiaga, Imperial folio, Inelndbig 4 vary 
larae addhloaal Plataa, pabMehed aapaiataty a« flnom S to 4 Mdneea each and not befaaa 
iaclnded la the Serioe. la a i.>~«— -■ portfolio, with morocco back (pub at 44M.}, lai. ISe. 

*«Tbto to oae of the meet eplendld aad latereatJiif of tba BiM* VIctaia Oallarfaa, aad haa 
for eome yeara beaa quite aaettataable, erea at iha tall priea." 

CCCLESTON'S INTRODUCTION TO ENQUSH ANTIQUITIES, thick Sro, wfOk 
naaaroas woodeoia, cteilt (pub. at li. le. ), ta 

EGYPT— PERRING^ FIFTV^IOHT LARGE VfE¥lfS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
THB PYRAMIDS OF OIZBH. ABOU BOA8H, ftc. Drawn ft-om actual Survey and 
Admeasorcment. With Walaa aad Befoiwaaaa ta Col. Vyae'e i^aat Work, alan to Danoa, tha 
great Fraaeh Woi« on Bgypt, RoselHnl. Beiaeni, Burckhardt. Sir Oardaar WUkinooa, Laae, 
and othere. S Parte, elepbaat folio, tbe elxa of tbe great Preaeh **XaFfU" (pob. at Ul. lU. I 
la printed wrappers, S<. S^ ; half bouad morocco, U. 14s. W. 184t 

ENOLEHELD'S ANCIENT VASES, dnana and ennafod Ij H. Mon% imperial Sra^ 
il flae plaus, » of which are bow first publtobed, cloth lettarcd (pab. at lU l«fc), lis. 

ENQLEFIEL0S ISLE OF WIGHT. 4to. fiOlnfe Plates^aD^wed byCoon, anda Geo- 
fogfcalMap(pttto.rf.rt.),eloth,t<.Sk. • •- # ^^ 

FiA9<MAN9 HOMER. 9ei«aty.|lTe haatONSO miM M Mum ta tbm Iuab and ODTsan. 
--—•—•' •-* -— '^- *-nfla»Moaaa» and Baawa. i?-'- -*-* — •"'- 



engraved oadcr FLaxxjai's hmpscHea, by Pnma^ Moaaa» and Baawa. fl tola, obloag I 
(pub. at SL !».), hoaida lU at» Iw* 

FUmMANB >ESCNYUJ% TMny-di b — ttlWC^p a rtMu w ftea. Wh^ttlSo(^K 
fli.a(.ias.aAhbaartaii.t% ' ^gtt 
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CATALOOTTE OF NSW BOOKS, 



FLAXMAN'S HESIOD. Thirty-seven beantaftd Conporifcioiit from. OfaioBff fotio (M. 

al Sf. 12c. 6c/.), boards 1/. Ii. Iltf 

** FUxir.airs tineqaallcd Compotltlona Trom Homer, JE«c1i7hw, and Haded, ItaTa bM 

bean the admiration of Europa ; of tbalr slmpllelty and beauty the pea la qoite ii««'«p iMt tf 

conTCjrlng an adequate impreeiioii."— £ir Thmuu Lmmtnct, 

FLAXMAN'S ACTS OF MERCY. A Series of Eight Compoeitioiis, in the mnmer tf 
Ancient SeulpturOf encravcd in Imlutloa of thooilfliial Diawtaga, hj F. C. Lbwds. OMh« 
folio (pub. at S^. U.)f balf-bouBd morooco, 1S«. Igjl 

FROI8SART. ILLUMINATED ILLUSTRATIONS OF. Swrenty.roarFbtes. printeiii 

Gold and Coloura. S toIb aapai^OTal 8to, half- boand, oncut (pah. atM. !•■.), SI. l«ju 
■■ tho aame, large paper, a vola. royal 4to, half-booad, uncut (pub. at 10/. lOe.), 6/. de. 

QALERIE DU PALAIS PITT1. in 100 livraiaons, forming 4 thick vols, enper-roral fioE^ 
contaliiinff soo Hne BnfraTiaga, exccoted by the flnfc ItaUaa Artisu, vtth dekcrlpaec Mam- 
prcis In French (pub. at M/.), %\l. Flarrmef, Ittf— U 

■■ the same, bound In 4 Tola, half-moroeeo extra, fUt edgaa, 2il. 

(pub. at lOO/.), 30/. ' *^ 

— -— the lame, booad in 4 Tola. halT-mereoeo axtia, gilt adgea, W. 

GELL AND GANDTS I 

Pompeii. Original Series, 

elegant edition, in one 

OoosALL, CooKBi Hbath, Pfx, lic. cloth extra, U. l«. 

GEMS OF ART. 36 RNE ENGRAVINGS, after KiMBBAin>T, Cutp. XmroL&SL 
^^("Ib.';?^!^; a'Sfsi.*^"**'"' ^^"^">«. tolio. proof tapraartoaa, i. poJ 

GILLRAY'S CARICATURES, printed flrom the Original Plates, all engnred hrhiasdr 
between 1779 and isio, eomnrtoing the best PoIUical and Humorous sattrea of Cbe'lUteH «f 
Oeotjtc the Third, in upwards of 600 fafghly-splrlted Engravings. In 1 large vol. attea JbOa 
(exacth uniform « iUi the original Hogarth, as sold by the advenisar), half-boand tadsoNMO 
extra, i^lt edgea, U. a*. w^wiww 

GILPIN'S PRACTICAL HINp UPON LANDSCAPE GARDENING, wil]i«ne 

JUmaikaonDomestkAxchltcctiira. Boyal Sro. Plates, cloth (pub. at K.), 7s. 

GOETHE'S FAUST. ILLUSTRATED BYRETZSCH in 2«beantiftil Outlines, nml«to 

(pub. at U. !».), gilt cloth, lOf. id, ^ 7~w» 

This edition contalna a Iraaalatloa of tha ogrfglaal poem, vllh Ustnleal aad daaeriptlr* nrym_ 

GOODWIN'S DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. A Series of New Designs for ManiiaBs. 
Villas. Rertory-Houses,Parsonage-Hou4ea; Bailirs, Garde nei'a, Oamekeepcr's, and PaikZ 
Gate Lodges; Cottages and other Besidenees, la the Oreelsn, lullsa, and Old Eaalldi StvL 
of Architecture; with Estimates. S Tola, royal 4to, M PlaUa (pub. at N. 8a.). dotVv. uTiT 

QRINDLAY'S (CAPT.) VIEWS IN INDIA, SCENERY, COSTUME. AND ARCHI- 

TECTUllE ; chiefly on the Western Bide of India. AUm 4to. ConiattogVJ !io5hS^^ 
fully colonred Platea, highly flnlsbed in ImiUtlon of Dnwlajn; with des^ptiTa LattciwnraM. 
/Pub. at 12/. 12#.), half-bound morocco, giit edges, U. ••. ' "«"P"« *'**'^'^ 

This is perhaps the moat exquisltely-eolourcd volume of landscapes oTor piudocad. 

HAMILTON'S (LADY) ATTITUDES. 86 hold Otttiine Engraring^ toysl^L Um» 
cloth, lettered (pub. at it lis. fid.), tos. fid. * tt** "*/•«* w% ««P 

HANSARD S ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF ARCHERY. Being the eomplcte History nnd 
Practice of the Art: intarspersad with numerous Aaecdotas: Ibrmlng a oonplete Maaul far 
the Bowman S«o. Illustrated by 3« beautiful Line BngraTiogsrezqal^lT finlabad bv 
ENOuuiijaiT, PoAXBVBT, ate. after 2>aaiiaa by SxBrHAVon (pub. at U. lis. fid ),giii cJoib, 

HARRIS'S GAME AND WILD ANIMALS OF SOUTHERN AFRICA, Large inperial 
JwMM, hil^iiLS^u^ Bngtavinga, with M Vignettes of Heads, ^kiaa. Ic (pStS 

HARRIS'S WILD SPORTS OF SOUTHERN AFRICA. Imperial 8to. 26heantifvIlT 
colottred EngruTlnga, and a Map (pub. at S^ 2«. ), gilt cloth, gilt adgaa. It u. u& 

HEATH'S^ CARICATURE SCRAP BOOK, on 60 sheets, containing upwards oflOOO 
Comic f^^^^f^^^fijni^^TmovK.CjLvniuuxiix, Phiz, and other aahimU Caric^idBla: 
ohiong folio (pub. at 91. ««.), cloth gilt, 18s. ^*"™*""™"» 

This clever and eatertaialag Toluma Is now aalargad by taa additional ahaeU. eaab o^ 
Islninc numerous sul^acts. It iaclttdea the whole of Heath's Omnium Gathanim. ^tSbS^SZT 
inns'.r.Mons of Demonology and Witchcraft; Old Ways and New Ways: Naatteia Dlctlawr* - 



laxceptlenabla amnacmant. 
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7XTBLX8HED OB HOLD BT H. G. BOUK. O 

HERVEY'S (T. K.) ENQLISH HELICON; or POETS «if the Nineteentli Centofj, 
•YO^ Ulvitxatcd with IS bMutlAil 8tt«l BnsnTiiiga, clotli, gilt edges, (pab. at 1/. l«.)i 9$. 

HOGARTH'S WORKS ENGRAVED BY HIMSELF. 1&3 fine Plates, (incluJiiiff tlictwo 
w«li-knowB "lupprntcd Plmtts,") with eUbonitc Lcitn-prtH DARerlpilani. by J. Nicholc. 
Atlas fbllo (pnK at «0<.)t half-bottnd BMroeeo, gUt back and cdgci, wltli a lacret pocket tor 
sapprassad plates, 7f. 7*» 

HOLBEIN'S COURT OF HENRY THE EIGHTH. A Series of 80 cxquisitriy bcantiful 
Pwtralts, cngraTsd by BAftTOLOsn, Coorxa, aod otben. In InlUtioa of the oiictaal 
Sravinge preicrred la the Boyal Collection at Wlndaor; with IlUierieal and Bi >Trii|.liirsl 
Letter-preu by Edmvvs Lopob, Bsq. Publiihed by Johm CHAititKai,AiNa. Intuerial -iio, 
(pub. at Ul. iu.)t hal^booad morocco, Aill gilt back and edges, it. lU. 6cL isia 

HOFLANDS BRITISH ANGLER'S MANUAL; Edited by Edwakd Jkssk. Em).; or 
tiM Art of Aaiclliig in England, Scotland, Walea, and Ireland; iacladlng a PlMcetortal Accnoat 
of tbe principal RWos. Lakes, snd Tront Streams; «lth Instructions in Kly Fiitluujr. Tmillng, 
and Angling of every Dcserlptloa. Wltb upwards ol go exaolrite Plates, mxuy or which are 
blghly>flnisbed Landscapes engtSTed ob Steel, the remainoer beautifully engraved on Wood, 
•vo, elegant In gilt cloth, IS*. 

HOPE'S COSTUME OF THE ANCIENTS. iUustratcd in upwards of 320 beautifully- 
engraTed Plaiea, coatawing Representations of Egyptian, Greek, sad Romau 1Ia>>irs snd 
Dresses, a vols, royal tva, New SdlUon, with nearly to addlUonal Plates, boards, ledoeod 
to sf. to. t V ^^j 

HOWARD (FRANK) ON COLOUR, as a Vbaits of A&t. being an Adaptation of tbe 

Experience of Professors to the practice of Amaunrs, Ulusirated by IS cojouied FiaUs, 
post Svo, cloth gilt, it. 

In this able volume are shown the ground colours In which the most celebrated painters 
worked. It is very valuable to the connoisseur, as well as the student, in pahitlcg and 
water^olour drawing. 

HOWARD'S (HENRY, R. A.) LECTURES ON PAINTING. Delircred at tbe Royal 
Academy, with a Memoir, by his Hon, Pravk UowaaD, large post Ivo, cloth, 7«. (kU iS4t 

HOWARD'S (FRANK) SPIRIT OF SHAKSPEARE. 483 flncOutUne Plates, illustrative 

of all the principal Incidents In the Dramas of our national Bard, i vols, 8vo, (pub. at 1 U. a*.) 

•loth. Si. 2s. . 1827-«3 

««* The 483 Pistes msy be had without the letter-press, for lllustrstlag all 8vo. editions of 

Shakapeare. fbr IL lU. W. 

HOWITT8 (MARY) LIVES OF THE BRITISH QUEENS ; ob, KOTAL BOOK OF 
BEAUTY. Illustrated with 28 splendid Portraits of the Clueens of Enjrlnnd, liy the first 
Artlsu, engraved on Steel under the direction of Chaklbs UsATn. Imperial svo, very richly 
bound in crimson cloth, gilt edges, 1/. lis. 6d. 

HUNTS (LEIGH) BOOK FOR A CORNER J illnatratcrt with 80 extremely beautiful 
Wood Engravings firoa Designs by UviuM and FnAyxLiir. Post 8vo., cloth, 8t. 1851 

HUNTS EXAMPLES OF TUDOR ARCHITECTURE ADAPTED TO MODERN 
HABITATIONS. Royal 4to, S7 Plates (pub. at U, it. J, half morocco, 1/. Aa. 

HUNTS DESIGNS FOR PARSONAGE-HOUSES, ALMSHOUSES, ETC. Boynl 
4to, 11 Platea (pub. at If. U.), half morocco, 14*. ISII 

HUNTS DESIGNS FOR GATE LODGES, GAMEKEEPERS' COTTAGES, ETC. 
Royal 4to., 13 Plates, (pub. st 1/. Is.), half morocco, H«. • ISil 

HUNTS ARCHITETTURA TCAMPESTRE; ob, DESIGNS FOR LODGES, GAR- 
DEMERS* HOUSES. BTC., IN THE ITALIAN bTYLE. 11 Plates, royal 4to. (pub. at 
IJ. U.), half morocco, 14«. 1»7 

ILLUMINATED BOOK OF CHRISTMAS CAROLS. Square 8vo. U Borden ilinmi. 
noted In Qold and Colonrs, and 4 heautifU Miniatures, richiy Ornamented Binding (pub. st 

ILLUMINATED BOOK OF NEEDLEWORK. By Mrs. Owr.N, with a History of Needle- 
work.bytheCovvTassof WxiTox, Ct^ured Plates, post 8ro. (pub. at isi.), gilt cloth. A«.1817 

ITALIAN SCHOOL OF DESIGN. (Consisting of 100 Plates, chiefly enmred by Bavto- 
Lossi, after the original Pictures and Drawings of GvaacxKO. Miciiaii, Asoiito, Doumnt- 
GHivo. AvnjBAtM, LuxMvxco. and AoosTixo CanAcci, Pictko da Cortoxa, Cari.o 
MAaATTi. and others, in the Collection of Her Majesty. Imperial 4to. (pub. at \ol. lo«.), half 
aaorocco, gUt edges, 8f. 8s. iSis 

JAMES" (0. P. R.) BOOK OF THE PASSIONS, xoyal Sro, fllnstntedwith 16 tplendid 
Line Engravings, after Drawings Inr Edwabo Coirftsovu>, SraPKAXorr, CHALO.'f.KmirvT 
Mkaoows, and JavKiira ; engraved under the superintendence of Chahus IIcath. Hew 
■ad Impioved ediUsn Qnal published), tlaftal la gilt ctoth« flit edges (pub. at U. lis. UL), 
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O^TALOGVl OF KEW BOOXS» 



JAMESON'S (MRS.) BEAUTIES OF THC COURT Of OUARLBS THE SfOOKO. 

vltli thtir Portrait* •ttn SiB Pstbb Lki.t aad other «giliMiit Fatatwa; Oiuatmlaf ik«IMKiM 
0/ PErTC, EvKLTji, CtAHVDOH, tie A M* •dltloB, eonddefmbN enlarged, vflh an iMro-. 

dactorv Eaaa)- and additional AneedoUa. Imperial tva, lUeatnted by n heawtiru F iHi 

comprUinc tlie mkole of ibe eelebratad Milte or Paintings bjr Lncv, etaaeieed la iha WladMt 
0»irei>« awleavefal boMtbo Dtvoaahise, OmeaMv.aiid AMkoty ttaltelaa, asta liltclaik 
II. fa. 
— ^— ~- tbe aama, Imperial tro, wtt* /iwMa frogf imf nt dtna, axtn gttteloth, gUt adgM, U. Ua 

JONES'S (OWEN) ILLUMINATED BOOKS Of THE NNODLE AOES. «itk Histo- 

tical and DeseiiptlTe Icttetprres hf Nobl H vm raftBTs. llhiatiated bjr S» lane Plai 
didly priaied la gold aad eoleuia, coMprialag sobm of tbe ftneai Sxamplae of 111 
Matiiiaeripteor the MIddio Ages, partlcularijr luMaa am' 
haU^bouad moracco, gilt edgea (pub. at IM. Vta,), U. It. 




Alao, the Menunienia of New Spain, bv M. Dopaix, liiuktrated by epvarda ef leee •totaaraKa 
aad highly Inicreatlng PUte*. accurately eoalail ttam theoilgiaala, by A. A«iau, 8 «alB« lap*' 
rial fbUe, Tcry neatly half bound morocco, gOt edgea (pvb. at MM.), 9M. 

» the same, • vola. vnK«u Fx.a«sb baa««iviiu.t ooftovASD, halfhoBBdBMwacr% 

(lit edges, (pub. at «1U.). tat, 
^^ the t«o Additional Tolnmts, now Bret pahllahad, aad fbmlag the Itk and Mk of flte 

«hole vork, Biay bo bad separatelj, to eoaplato the iBcaior aetoa, tat red boaida* aa ftnB»i|| 

done ap, 12L \ih 

KNIOHTS (HENRY QALLY) ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHfTECTURE OF ITALY, 
PROM THE TIMB OF CONSTAHTINB TO THB PIPrEBNTH CENTURY. Wlrh a^ 

Intmdartioa and Text. Imperial folio. Pint Series, coatalning 40 beantlfu I and hlgblrlai*- 
reeilne Virva of Ecclesiastical Dufldlnga la Italy, aaaani of whtoh are expeaaively OJaaslaaftcd 
la gold and roioora, half-bound morocco, tt, 5s. IMS 

Srrnnd and Concluding Series, containing 41 beantUbl and highly Interesting Ylews oTBcelo- 
alasilrsl Buildings In ItMly, arraaged In Chroao l og l oal Ofdevi with JDeacHpiha l^eliaa fieaa 
Imperial lb.lo, half-bonad morocco, Si. 8s. MM 

KNIGHTS PICTORIAL LONDON. 6 rolg. boondin 3 tbick handgoiiM tqIb., imperial 
Sto, lUuttratcd by eso Wood Bngravlnge (pub. at 9L >■.), cloth gUt), li. 19a. IMl-M 

LANDSEER'S (SIR EDWIN) ETCHINOS OF CARNIVOROUS ANIMAi&^Gon- 

prtelng 3C snbierts. cbldly early werka oi tbk talenled Artbt, etched by bla brothirnovsa 
or hlsPather« (some hUhorto UBpabUahed), vtth lattoe-pKees DaasilptloBa, nayal 4la«. doth, 
IL la. MM 

CONDON.— WILKINSON'S LONDINA ILLU9TRATA: cm, GRAPHIC AIOD 
HIMTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS of tbe most Iatereetln« and Cvrloae Arabttectaial Mom- 
ments of the City and Suburbs of London and Westminster, e. y , Monssterics, Chuicbce, 
Charitable Foundations, Falacee, Halla, Coorte. ProcesalonB, Placoa of asrir Atnuse ia awm ^ 
Theatres, and Old Uooaee. I vote. Imperial 4tOi coatalalafr io7 Copnerplate BaaraviM*. «ltk 
Historical and Descriptive Lettcr-prees (pub. at 26/. St,), hair-boaad morocco. U, Is. lut-js 

lOUDON'S EDITION OF REPTON ON LANOSCARE QAROENINO AND 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITSCTUBB. New BdlUoa, SM Wood Cuta, Foitiatt. thkk tf«^ elMk 
lottorad (pub. at IL lifc), iSs. 

MARCENYDE GHUY. GEUVRES DE, coBteiiaat(lifferen8UoroeBiisd'Histoirea,Fori. 
traits, Paysafcs, Bataliles, etc., «lth above 80 remarkably fine Bagravlnits. after Palatliim hp 
PoiJSSiM, Vabdtck, Bsmbbajidv, end othara, laeladlng PortmJta^ Charles I., tbe Midd of 
Orioaas, Re. flne ImpressloDs. Imp. 4to, half booad morocco (pub. at 84. 8s. ), li. iti. Pavw^ Vfu 

MARTIN^CiyiL COSTUME, PPAWfWr^W*Pg. .^^ — ^^man.M? Ti?*?* 



ARTIN^ C VIL COSTUME^ OF ENOLANDe. »«• th^ Com 
Period, ftom Itooaliy, MSB., R«. Boyal4to, SI Flalaa, beaotiAilly 1 
Colours, cloth, gilt, ti. Ufc M. 



MEYRICK3 PAtNTBO ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANCIENT ARMS AND ARMOUR, 

a Crhleal Inquby into AaeieBt Amour aa it eaJslcd In Europe, but particularly la P.nfraaO, 
from the Norman CoBouost to the RdgB o( Charka II., vkh a Otoeeary, etc by Sia Sambu. 
KosH Mbtbicx, LL.D., P.S.A^ oic, bcb aadFimaijr Improved Bditioa, eorreaiad aad ea- 
larged throughout by the Author hlBweir. witii the sssintaRce of Uteraiy and AaK<|ii*r1aa 
Prieads (Albkht Wat, etc) 8 vols. Imperial 4to, iU«aumt«d by aMre thaa leo PMtfea. 
aplcndidly Illuminated, mostly la gold and silver, exhlltltiny some of the Saatit Sparlaeeaa 
•xis:liig in Englaad; also a new Plate of the Tournament of Locfca aad Keya (pub. at Sii.1 
kal/.bmiad moioeoo, gill edgea, IM. Ms. 1M« 

Sib Waictb Sctr Juatly dmorihea ihb ObOMIob oa * wp 



flnrYRlCK'S ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANCIENT ARMS lb ARMOUR 
in the Ceilectloa of Goodrich Court, ISO Eagravings by Joa. SCB&rov, I Tola. felW lomlk 
U Hi 111.), halfmoiooco, top edges gilt, 41. 14s. M. 
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PTrBLI8Hn> OB SOLD Vt R. O. BOHIT. 



MiyjNQEN'S ANCIENT UNEDITED MONUMENTS; eomiirteiM Pftmtod Qnek 
Tmm, SIMMS, Butu, Bu-B«II«fc, ud other R«nuilm of Oneian Art M bxf* and bMaUful 
BofravtMn. OMMlj oolovni, ««i L«Mw-pfMS OMcilpitMM, lapartil «*. Tyab. tt «. to.) 
kiJf Morocco. 44. !«■. M. Ita 



MOSES'S ANTIQUE VASE& CANDELABRA, LAMP% TRIPODS, PATER/E. 
Tfenaa. TObIm, MMSoleoaM, 8«p«lcbi«l Ch«aikors, Clocroty Vnm, Soreophogi, Clp»L and 
olhor Ontameiita, 170 PIoio*. nvcral of which an colourod, wtth Lcttar-praM, by Burs, 
■MUlvo.(pah.at3^ai.),«lo«li,U.to. IttI 

MULLERS' ANCIENT ART AND ITS REMAINS, or a Moiml of the Are1i«o1«nr of 
Alt. By C. O. Mut.LBK, aitfbor of ••Hlatory and Anllqiilllu oltbo Dorie Raco." Now ■ifiilw 
hj WucKBB, ttaMlatad by JoHX LBitca. Tklck tro clock lottmd (pvb. at Hh), iM. 

MURPHrS ARABIAN ANTIQUITIES OF SPAIN; raprewntinc. in 100 very highly 
flaUbcd lino Enttravlafs, by La Kavz« Fisdbv, LAnaaiH, O. Cooaa, ftc, the most 
toaariuib a BomafaM of ib« irehltociato, !ie«*pci ro, Palntiags, aad Moaaics of tiio Spaaisk 
Arab! now oxUtlnfr In tho PcniniuU, Including Um inagnlflcoBl PaJaco or tfao Alhamhra; tho 
eolebratcd oflquc aad Bridfo at Cordova ■ the BoraT Villa of Oooeraliffe; and (be Cmm do 
CarboB : arcomiiaaiod by Lenor-pcvai l)oarrit.tioao. In I vol. atlaa ialio, orlgloal and brilliant 
hBprowtoaa of tbo Platoo <p«b. at 4»), taoU aorooeo. 111. Uk IIIS 

MURPHrS ANCIENT CHURCH OF BATALHA, IN PORTUGAL, Plans, Eters. 
tloiM, Scctloaa. and VIewt of the : witli Ita fllaioty and DoacilptloB, and an Introdaetoty 
Dbcoarae on GOTHIC ARCHITECTURB. bnpoiial folio, S7 Saa Coppor Platea, entn*ed 
ky LowKT (pnb. at 6C «•.), half morocco, U. t». 17S4 

NAPOLEON GALLE>) Y : or. UltntntkNis of the LM ad Tiam of the Sraperor. wiXk 
99 Btcklaga ea Sircl b BStbil. aod olhor omlaont Artleia, bi OM thick velwao, poat tro. 
(pab. at IL U. ), gilt el ih, gilt odgoa, lOi. M. 

4IS) HISTORY OF THE ORDERS OF KNIQHTHOOD 

nr tko Modala, Craaaoa, aad Ctaapo wkkk 




Htatory of the Order oC 
tlliartratod by BtimeioiM 

^. Crosaee, Coilarv, More, Medat«, Blhbaodo, Claapa. kc. aad many 

lane Plaiea, illuminated In gold aad coloun. includiag hill-lencth Portraiu of Qiicea Vktorla, 
rifaco AlbcR, the Ring of Hanevor, and the Dukoo of Caahridgo and Boasez. (Pob. at 
Ml. MfcK cloth, with Biorocce backe, U. Ito. W. •»• Compute <o I«17 



- the eamc, with tho Plateo richly oo.t»Brad, but aot mmnlBattd, aad without 



•sum portraita, 4 vola. royal tto, e.oai. U. Ut. M. 

•• Sir Harria Nteolas kao ptodacod tho Brat eomprakoaavo HiitofT of tko Britiak Ordon of 
Knighthood ; and It is oiw ^^A^' MotI eUburml-ig prrfmr*4 onrf <p/mifcitf» primltA aorva ikml mnr 
Uamni /r^m ike ftrru. The Author appears to us (o have negloetod no sources of InformattoBt 
•ad to have exhansted them, as Ikr a* rsaards the general scope aad purpose of tko inquiry. 
The Oraptalcal Ilhi»tratloaa are ouch as boeome a work of ti.ia sharader upon such a sut^oct; 
at, of coiir'.c. a la« l<th cost. The rosourres of the recently roTlved art of wood-engravlag hava 
kooB eottiMncd with tho new art of printing in colour*, so as to peodoeo a rkh etfeet. almost 
riTalll sa that of ibe moaastic illomluailona. Sirkm froov u »»nr qfm mimet ki corry fr^mt KAfw^p. 
It contains matter calculated to interest extensive rlaaaaa of raadan, aad va kopa by ow 
apecloiou to excite their curiosity."— Ooortoi-iy Ur9*tim. 

NICHOLSONS ARCHITECTURE; ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE. S18 
Pla:es by LowkT, bow odttloa, rovisod by ioa. Owu.t, Baa., oaa volumo, royal svil 
M. iia. «d. 1»M 

For clasalral Architaclora. the text book of the Prolbasioa. the moat osefVil Ooide to tba 
Bladont. aod tba boat Compondiam for the Amaieor. An emiioat Aichltoct has dcclarsd It to 
ko " ml only tko moot naefkl book of tho kiod ever publlabed, bat abaolatoly indiapaaaaUa to 
tko Stodeat.'' r ^ ■-# 

PICTORIAL HISTORY OF GERMANY DURING THE REIGN OF FREDERICK 
THE OKBAT; taclndlna a eomoloio HIatory or tho Sevoa Tears' War. By FxAacia 
KuoLxa. iiluetratod by AJMi^a ilmasai. iUyal two, with abovo ftoa Woodoute tpub. at 
11. to.), elotbgUt, ita. IStS 

PICTORIAL GALLERY OF RACEHORSES. Contidiiinf Portraita of all the Winning 
Homes of the Derby, Oake, and St. Leaor Htakea. during ihe last Thirteen Yrars, and a 
History of the prlncli»a] Oporstloaa of tho Tor-. By n'lLnKAKX ( George latteraall. Bsq.). 
Bo>al 8«o. containing 9i beautiful Enurtvinneoi lloraea, after Pictarco by Cooraa. Haaaivo, 
ILaBcucx, Alkxh. kc. Also fkll>lengib ctaaisctertotic Portraiu ol colobrated llvinc Sports- 
naa (** Cracaa of the Day"), l»y laTMoua (huIi. at li. Is), ocar;a« clotk, gilt, u. ta. 

ptCTORiAL HISTORY OF FRANCE AND ITS REVOLUTIONS, (eompriaing the 
period I7a« to »w). by ORoaaa Lotto, wlib flno Portraits, and numorova lairo woodcata, 
after UeaiKBa by Hauvbt. I^argo imperial svo, cloth (pub. at 1/,) Ita. 

in its Western Oovne. Aclndins 

^mp-oa Cotnt. By Joini Pisuaa 

Bniahod Wood Bagmvlnga by Oaaiy 

txiTH, BaanroB, LAVDaixa, Liarov, aad othor ciatBeat Artiota. Boyal tvo. (puk. 

— • " lUt 



PICTURESQUE TOUR OF THE RIVER THAMES, in 

■articular I>eocrlptioBt of Bicbmood, WIndaor, aad Bami 
II oaa AT. Illutiratod by upwards of lOii ver) higbty-Sniah 



at ILU.), gi.t cloth, ft*. ««/. 
Tks most boantiAil TOloma of Topogiaptaltal Ugaocraphs ortr prednead. 
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8 CATALOGUJS OP KEW SOOKB, 

PINELU'S ETCHINGS OF ITALIAN MANNERS AND COSTUMEr indndmcks 

Carnlvtl, Banditii, ftc, 27 PlatM, ImperUl 4to, lull^bouIld moroceo, \t$, J B ow w, Mtf 

PUGIN'S GLOSSARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL ORNAMENT AND COSTVTME: 

Mttinr forth the Origiii, Hiatorr, and SIffniflcation of the rarkHM Biiibl«iBs. Drricca, ami 
SrinboUeal Colours, peculiar to CtirUtiao DeBlffua of th« MSddlt Atea. Illastxmtrd by aaaitr 
t« Platea, aplcndldiy priated In fold and coloun. Bojal 4to, half morocco extra, toy •%■ 
gilt. tl. 0a. 
PUGIN'S ORNAMENTAL TIMBER GABLES, aelecied from Ancient Erami il w k 
England and Norman*^. RoyaUto, SOP latci, doth, 1/. 1«. MM 

PUGIN'S EXAMPLES OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, selected from AmdaA 
Rdiflcea In England! eonalsting or Plana, Elcvatlooi, Sections, and Parts at large. «ith 
Historical and Descriptive letter-press, Illustrated bj2M Engzavlnge bj La Ksux, 3 ToIa.4t^ 
(pub. at IV. 12f.) cloth, 61. Cj. lUt 

PUGIN'S GOTHIC ORNAMENTS. 90 fine Platei, drawn on Stone bj J.D. HAMDnra 
and others. Royal 4to, half morocco, 91. Ss. UM 

PUGIN'S NEW WORK ON FLORIATED ORNAMENT, with 80 Plntea, spIeBdiilr 

ftrinied In Oold and Colours, rojal 4to, elegantly bound in cloth, with rich gold vatamtam, 
pub. at 3/. 3«.), H.u. 
RADCLIFFE'S NOBLE SCIENCE OF FOX-HUNTINa for the nse of Sportsmen, imal 
8vo, nearly 40 beautUUI Wood Cuu of Unntlng, Hounds, &c. (pub. at i/. St.), dock gin, 
10*. M. um 

RICAUTl'S SKETCHES FOR RUSTIC WORK, iudnding Bridsea, Park nnd Gnrda 
Buildings, Seau and Furniture, with Descriptions and Estimates of the BuHdlMs. Hev 
EdlUon, royal 4to, 18 Plates, cloth lettered (pub. at 1««.), »«. 

RETZSCH-S OUTUNE8 TO SCHILLER'S "FIGHT WITH THE DRAGON.* 

Boyai 4to, containing 16 Platea, eagraTed by Moeas, stUT corers, U. td. 

RETZSCHS ILLUSTRATIONS TO SCHILLER'S " FRIDOLIN/' Bojal 4U>, 
ing • Plates, engraved by Mob as, stiff covers, 4«. 6d, 



REYNOLDS' (SIR JOSHUA) GRAPHIC WORKS, i 

ing nearly 400 subJccU,) after this dellghtftil painter, eng 

. S vols, folio (pub. at S«. ), half bound morocco, gilt edges, lU. Us. 

ROBINSON'S RURAL ARCHITECTURE; being a Series of Designi for Q 

Cottages, in M Platea, with Estimates. Fourth, greatly imfrovad, Edltioa. Bojat tt» 



(pub. at 4L a.), half 

ROBINSON'S NEW SERIES OF ORNAMENTAL COTTAGES AND VIUA& 

M Plates by HAasivo and Allox. Royal 4to, half morocco, S/. U. 

ROBINSON'S ORNAMENTAL VILLAS. M Plates (pnb. at it. 4s.) half moroeoo, 9L U. 

ROBINSON'S FARM BUILDINGS. 6« Plates (pnb. at 8L 2«.) half morocco, IL lU. 6dL 

ROBINSON'S LODGES AND PARK ENTRANCES. 48 Plates (pah at 9/. 2s.X Wf 
morocco, U lis. Od, ^ iw 

ROBINSON'S VILLAGE ARCHITECTURE. Ponrth Edition, with additional Plate. 
41 Plates (pub. at IL IM), half bound uniform, IL 4s. 

ROBINSONS NEW VITRUVIUS BRITANNICUS: or, Tiewi. Plans and 



of English Mansions, vix., Wobum Abbey, Hatfield faoose, and Hardvlcke Ball: alao 
Caaalohury House, by JoHV BaiTTOv. imperial folio, M fine Engravings, by La uvx 
(pab. at lU. I6t.), half morocco, gilt edges. M. iSs. W. ^ Uil 

ROYAL VICTORIA GALLERY, eomprioing 88 beantifnl Engnrings. after Pictorea at 
BUCRIMOHAM PALACE, particularly RaMaaAROT, the Ostadm, Tsviaas, axaams 
Dovw, Both. Curp, RaYvoLoa, Titiav, and Roaairs ; engraved by OaaATaACH, 8w W. 
RaTKOLDS, PaasBvaT, BvaxBT, fcc.j with letterpress by Luxaix, royal 4to. (pah. at 
4t. 4».), half morocco, U. lis. 6tf. 

8CHOLA ITAUCA ARTIS PICTORI>E, or Engravings of the finest Pictures ia the Gal. 
leries St Rome, imperial folio, cpnsUtlna of 40 besutifhl BngxaTinge after MicnaaE. AiraaxA. 
Rapiiak. TiTiAv, CAaACCi, Ovido, PAaxioiAKO, etcTby Vouato and ethers, «■• kB. 
presaions, half-booad morocco (pub. at IM. Its.) , si. ISs. Sd. itimm, ISM 



SHAW3 SPECIMENS OF ANCIENT FURNITURE. 76 Plates, drawn fran •«..,« 
authorities, vith deaciiptloai by tin Saicvsi. B. Manucx, KJI., medium 4to, fVa tr" 

— — the same, with a portloa of the plates coloured, medium 4to. (pub. at 41. 4s.), si. lie. 9dA, 
jr- *k« •*""* tmfntal 4to, large paper, with all the PUtes flaely eoleuj«4, (pub. at ma, g^). 
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PUBLISBED OB BOLD BY H. G. BOUK. 9 

SRAW^ ILLUMINATED ORNAMENTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES, from the 6tli to the 
irth Century, wlccted tkmu maouacrlptk acd early printed hnoks, £0 Plates, carelulljr coloured 
frOB tlic orlelnal*, vith dcactlptloDS by Sib. Faidsuck Masdkv, K.H., in cue vuL4to (pub. 

^i^— the ume. Urg« paper, Mirblx-flalshed with opaque ooloun, and hefghtcned with gold, 
iaipcrial4to (pub. at 1M.10«. )*■<-«•• 

SHAWB ALPHABETS, NUMERALS, AND DEVICES OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 

•elected from tbe floret exUtiag BpecimeBe, 4S Plates (M of then coloured) Imucrial Wo. 

(pub. att^t*.). W. 1U.M. 
™ tbe same, bne pwcr. Imperial 4to, -vltk the colonred plate* Mghly-flnlshed. and 

heightened •itb gold (pttbT at 41. 4«.),3<.l0fc ' ' 

SHAW^ HAND-BOOK OF MEDIAEVAL ALPHABETS AND DEVICES, being « 
■election of 20 Plates ofAluhabrts. and 17 Plates croritflnal specimens ol Labels, MonoTramv, 
Heraldic Devices, fte. aot hereiofore figured, lu all 37 Plates, piloted In colours, Intperlal »to. 
la eloth boards (pub. at U. lb.), Ito. 

SHAWS SPECIMENS OF THE DETAILS OF EUZABETHAN ARCHITECTURE, 

with descriptions by T. Movut, Esq., 60 Plates, 4to, boards (pub. nt 3/. St.), 1/. lu. Bd. 
^ I the same, large paper. Imperial 4to, proof plates on India paper, some coloured (pub. at 

aLCt.), V. 3s. 

•HAW'S ENCYCLOP/EDIA OF ORNAMENT, select examplcfl from thepumt and best 

speelmeus of all kinds and of all ages, M Plates, 4to, boards (pub. at 1/. lOa.), 1/ it. 
II the same, large paper, Imperial 4to, all the Plates coloured, boards (pub. at 3/.), 2/. Ita. 6J. 

SHAWSSPECIMENS OF ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, with SO plates. 4to, boards 
(pub.at3/.t«.), U.U. 

SHAW'S DECORATIVE ARTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES, fx1iibitin<;oii 41 Plates, with 
numeroui Woodcats, bcantirtil specimens of the various kinds of Ancient Enamel, Metal 
Work, Wood CArviaga, Paintings on Stained Glass, Inliiai Illuminations, Emliroldery, Bnok- 
blndlog, and other Urnamental Textures, also flue and elegaut Initial letters to tl.e various 
descriptiuns. imperial Sto, boards (pub. at 2/. 2*.), U. lU. 

■ — ■ the same, large paper. Imperial 4to, 41 PlaUs, some colowcd, hoards (pub. at 4/. i» I 
9t, \u$. 

i^— the same, large paper. Imperial 4to, with the whole of the plates coloured In the highest 
Biyle, forming a Tory bbantlfnl and Interesting volume, boards fpuh. at 8/. iu.), 61. 6$. 

SHAWS DRESSES AND DECORATIONS OF THE MIDDLE AGES, from the 7lh to 
the irth rentutlea, vith an Historical Introduction and Descriptive Text to every Illustration, 
conaistiiiic of hi Capper Plates of elabotate Woodcuts, a profusiun of beautifu: Ii.hu^ Letters, 
and examples of curious and singular ornament enriching nearly every pxfrc oi tbii liiKhly 
decorated work, I vols., imperial Svo, the plates carefully coloured, boaras (pub. at 7i. ft.), 
M. ISt. M. 

II the kame, 2 vols large paper. Imperial 4to, the plate* highly coloured and pickeJ>lB with 

gold, board* (pub. at ISi.), W. I4e. 

»■ the same, large paper, Imperial 4te, with the plates highly coloured and the whole of the 
laUial Letwrs and Illtutrations picked la with gold (ooly 12 copies got up In litis maiuier) 
(pub. at 3W.). 241. 

8HAW3 GLAZIER'S BOOK, or Dnraglits serving for Glaziers, but not impertinent for 
Plasterers, Oardencrs, and others, consisting of c.aborate dcslgna for Ciutr i.i.it 'Wiudowe, 
Plasterer's «ork, garden walks, ele , 117 Plates, mostly taken from a woik put-.i>lieJ In icn, 
hy WALTKm OioDS, with ethers from existing auihorUlea added, demy Svo, boards (pub. at 
lU.}i lOt. id. 

SHAW AND BR1DQEN*S DESIGNS FO^ FURNITURE, with Candelabra and interior 

Pecoratlon, so Plates, roysl 4to (pub. at 31. 3s. ), half-bound, uncut, IL i If. flJ. IS3S 

■ the same, large paper, impl. 4to, the Plates coloured (pub. at U, Cs.}, halC-bd., uocttt,3f.3f. 

•HAW^ LUTON CHAPEL, its Arehiteetnre and Ornnments, illnstratcd in n series of 20 
Mfhly*ftnlahed Line Engravings, Imperial foUo (pub. at il. U.), half morocco, uncut, U, IS*. 



SILVESTRE'S UNIVERSAL PALEOGRAPHY, or Fac-simUes of thewritinss of erery 

Se, taken from tbe meet aaihentk Mtatals and other intereating ManuscripU cxuiing in the 
braries nf Praeee, Ita'r. Oermany, and Enitland. By M. Sllvesire, eontaininp nuw^rds of 
ass large and meet beeutlAilly executed ikc>similes, oa Copper and Stone, most Tlclily lllumi- 
—'id in the finest style of art, 2 vols, atlas folio, half-morocco extra, gilt edves. 9i/. IM. 



■ Um Historical and Deaerlttlve Letter-nresa by Chaanolllon, Figeoc, and Cham« 

poUloo, inn. With additloaa aad cotreetloas by Kir Prederlek Mai" 



.addcD. a vols, royal tve, 

, U. lU. 1U« 

■ the aama, fl volo.nyal tvc, ht mor. gUI adgoa (onUbrm with *he fbllo work), U, t», 

tMmrS fC. J.) HISTORICAL AND LITERARY CURIOSITIES. Consisting of 
fhc-eiffilloe of latereatiaf Autonaphs, Scenes of rcmarkab'e Historical Events aitil Ititerestla 
Lacalitles. Engravlnga of Old Hoases, Illuminated sod Missal Oruanients, Antl^iiiiles, ft 

1 PlaUs, some Illuminated, with occasloaal I«ttOT-presa. In i volume 4 to 



_ caiHivBt XtHswrnTi 

fee., conUlaing ItW _ 

featf SMfOMo, oaeuW radoeod to 2<. u^ W. 
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10 C^T^XOOUB OF NEW BOOKS, 

SMITH'S ANCIENT COSTUME OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND '^ 

mlnated with Gold and SIItw, ud hlt^tj ftototod (pu». U M, iw.), half boaaA jhbmb* 



ntra, ffilt edses, 8/. 1S«. td. 




cTotii gUt. XL U. 

VrORCR'S CATHEDRAL ANTtQUITIES OF BNOLANO AND WALE9L Avdi. 

Sto, with tM cngr&TiDfi (pub. at 7<. IOt.)i half morocco, tl.iai.6d. 

STOTHARD'S MONUMENTAL EFRQIES OF GREAT BRTTAiM.. UTbaw^hBy 

fioUhed Etchings, all ofvlucb arc more or 1cm tinted, ajid somt ofthcm blgUy Ulanriaaaai b 

Kid and eoluttrt, with Htatorieal DeccrlpUoiu and Intradnelloa, bf Kskm. Voids (p«kwrt 
L, " •* " 



lU.}, half B 

. or «B laifo paper, FMco BIiimlMlod (p«b. al m,), IM* l^ 



8TRUTTS 8YLVA 

gubfacd for thalr ' 



A BRITAMNICA ET SCOTICA; or Fortniti of Vorett TVan. imk 
AnIlqultT. Magnitude, or Beauty, comprMng M TC17 large aaA htgMr Sali^ 
(a, imperial foUo (pub. at W. St.), balfmorooco exiia, gilt cdgaa. tf. Ite. 



8TRUTTB DRESSES AND HABITS OF THE PEOPLE OF ENQLANO. &«■ 
the SaUbUahmcM of the taxona la Brhaln to Ihc ptcaoat timo; vlib aa hlMorfeal wmi 
Critical Inquiry Into crerr braacb of Coatume. Maw and paatlj inmraved Kdkt— . with Ga^ 
tteal and Explanatory Noioa, by J. R. PLAVcm*. Baq., V.B.A. t vole, royal 4to, lis ttH^a, 
eloib, 4/. u. lite Plates coloured, 7/. 7«. The Platos splendidly HtmBJ— ted la geld, ail**^ 
tnd opaque coloura, in tbc Mlasal atylc, SM. IMS 

STRUTTS REGAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUmES OF CNOLANa 

ContainlBg the moet amnontle BoproscnUtlons of all tbc KngMaii McMvAe ttvm Ed«a<4 tbc 
Conrcaeor 10 Henry tbc Btebtb : toMtbor wftb many of ttic Otcat Pcraonagaa that ware «■*• 
sent under tbclr scvcrml Rcifns. New and greatly Improved BdiUon, by J. R. PukscHx*. 
Ssq.. P.S.J.. Bcyal 410, 7t Platca, ctoib, 2L as. Tte Plgtaa octowc4» «L U, ■pianiil^y 
lUumlaatcd, uniferm witb the I>rcssc8, lif. ISs. ua 

STUBBS' ANATOMY OF THE HORSE. Si line laim Coppe^plaU fingnnuti, Jmp^ 

rial folio (pab. at 4/. 4s.T. boards, leather back. XL XX*. 63. 

Tbcork|laa]cdltiimafthlsiM«Mwoi]|,«liiehUlaltap«uahlal»ttlMaL IlkailMV^Mft 
eoaaidercd rare. 

TATTERSALL'S SPORTtNG ARCHiTECTURC« ooimliii th* Sliid Am. Um SteB, 
iba Stable, the Kennel Bacc fttuda, *Cm «itb4S baantltalMMl ai2 Weed lllMilnHwii, aaMml 
after Haxcock, cloth gilt (pub. at XI. XU. 6d.), IL U. UM 

fUENDALL-S DESIGNS FOR ROOFS OF IRON, STONE, AND WOOO.«tt 

MeasuremcntsL ke^ for the use of Carpenters and BoUdcra («■ exeeUeat pnetlcal moiS), tfo, 
limp dolh (pub. at IBs.), fs. 6d. S 

TURNER AND GIRTIN'S RIVER SCENERY ; folio, SO beautiAil EMmniwi <a 8lnl> 
after the drawing* of J. M. W. TvitvEjt, brilliant imprcsaloBS, in a portlblio, wltb lawBgi # 
back (pub. at S<. 5«.), reduced te 1A lis. 6d. 

■ the same, with thick glased paper between the pUtaab balf^euaa Mracesb gU 

edgee (pub. at 64. 6fc), reduced to t(.2fc — — ••— 

TURNER'S LIBER FLUVIORUM, or Hirer Scenery of 7raoe^ 63 hifrhlHteislMi Iim 
Bneravings on Steel ^ WiLuioaa, OoooAfcXi, Miiau, Couasm, and other linlnirtihai 
Anlita, with descriptive Letter-press by LancR BiTe«ia,aad a Mesaelr of J. W. M. tSwol 
&.A, by Aijijuc ▲. Wasto, imperial Svo, glit cloth, U. lis. 6d., or India Proofo, SL-Sa. ' ' 

WALKER'S ANALYSIS OF BEAUTY IN WOMAN. Preceded br a critical Tiew of the 
■eneral H.TpothesIa reapecttag Beaoty. by Liovajum ba Tiva. Mairae, WMaicmmtMAnu 
H VMS. HooARTR. BousTKiiioaT. Auaoii, and oihan. Mew edition, royal •«•» maayiU 
br ft beauiiftil Plates, after drawlaga ftrom Ufo| by H. Hovakd, by Oavci and Lavs (pab^ at 
iL St.), gilt cloth, XL Is. 

WALPOLE3 (HORACE) ANECDOTES OF PAINTING IN ENQLANa with wm 
Acceoat of the Pilaelpal Axtlsta, and CatalMae of Bagravers, whe have .heea b«n mt leaUed 
In Bnglaa^ with Notes hr Dauawat ; New BdlUim, Beviaed aad Balacged, by Bams 
WOMOM, Bsq^ camplete in i vols, tvo, with nusMiwia boavtlfiU porlMltt aad pintea. SL Sk 

WMIRINGT0N;S history of stained glass. ftontlieearUeetjwrM or ti^ Ait 
to the preaoat time, lllastraled by CalearedexamptesefBatln Wladowa, la the vnrieua aMw, 
Imperial reUe. with Si very laige and heautlAiliy coloured PUios (one ef them nearly ttSeSSi 
^ leagthljMtfbeaMlmoroceo, gilt ed«ee (pab at iL Sk), M. lie. ML 

W^TTS'S PSAUM8 AND H vMNS. iLLornAnii Eomoii. oonplelg^ vttiiiai»M«| 
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PUBLXBHSD OR tOLD BT R. O. BOHK. 11 

WeSTWOODS ^ALCOQRAPMIA SACRA PICTORIA; beiaf BMrietoflllmtnitionor 
the Ancient Veraloni of the Bihle, eopifrl from iHumliMled Muiaieripts, ezccwied hetweea 
the foorth and sixteenth ceaturiei, royal 4to. 90 Ptatei heaatUUily Ulumioaied in fold aoA 
coloan, half-bound, oaeat (p«b. at «/. !ot.)« St Mt. 

WHISTON'S JOSEPHUS» ILLUSTRATED EDITION, eompletf ; eoDteininf botb tha 
Antiquities an'l the Wars of the Jevs. I vols, tvo, haadaoncly printed, emhclUthed with U 
beaailful Wood EnfraTings, by varinui Artlsu (pub. at t^. 4a.).eloth boards, eleftantly gilt, 14«. 

WHITTOCKS DECORATIVE PAINTER'S AND GLAZIER'S GUIDE, oontainingtli* 
inoet approved methods oflmfutlny erery kHid of Psney Wood and Marble, In Oil or D>stenper 
Colour, Desiirna for Deeoratlne Apartments, ana (he Art of Stalntng ami PiUatinft on Olaaa, 
fte., with Ex simple* ttom Ancient Windows, with the Sopplemeot, ito, Ulustraied vUh IM 
plates, of which i4 are coloured (pub. at M 14t.), eloth, 11. lie. 

WHITTOCK-S MINIATURE PAINTER'S MANUAL Foolsoip 8ro, 7 ootonred platei, 
■ad nmemoa woodcuu (pub. at »«. ) , eloth, Ss. 

WIOHTWICKS PALACE OT ARCHITECTURE, a Itomaaee of Art and Hiitory. Impe- 
rial Sto, wlibait Illostratloos, Steel Plates and Woodcuts (pnb. at IL Ite. 6tf.), cloth, li. U. 

WILD'S ARCHITECTURAL GRANDEUR of Belgfnm, G«nn«iiy, hiid Tnnce, M Una 
Plates by Lb Kuvx, fee. Imperial ito (pub at U Ms.). halMBoroeeo, U. it, itsy 

WILD3 ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. Twelve eelcet examples from the Cathedrals of 
Botland. of the Bceleslastie Arehliecture ef the Middle Ayea, beaiiUrally coloared. after 
the original drawing*, by Chaklss Wild, Imperial fbllo, mouatod oa tinted cardboard like 
drawloi^ la a hiadaome poitfoUo (pub. at in, izs.), u, le. 

WILD'S FOREIGN CATHEDRALS, 13 Plates. coUmred and moanted Uke Drawfingi, in • 
haBd ao t e poctfoUo (p«b. at tU. lit. ), taaperial fblio, U. Sfc 

WILUAMS' VIEWS IN GREECE, 64 beantifnl line EngraTings hj MiLLBtt, Horns- 
BvaoH, and others, t toU. iapexial ero (pub. at M. Cs.), hatf-bouad nor. extra, glH ad^ 

WINDSOR CASTLE AND ITS ENVIRONS, INCLUDING ETON, br LirTCH 
RaiTCHia, new edIUoa. edited by E. Jasas, Esq., Illostratad with upwards ef M beertlful 
Xagravinga oa Steel aad Wood, royal »vo, gilt eloth, le*. 

WCK>D'S ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES AND RUINS OF PALMYRA A^D 
BAALBEC. i vols, in 1, Imperial folio, coatalnlnf 110 0ne Copper -plate EagraTings. some 
veiy laige aad folding (piib. at 7L t». ), halt^orooco, uaeut, U, Oa. U. 1827 



Jtattttal l^istorsi Astfculttttri (ct* 



ANDREWS FIGURES or HEATHS, with Sdentlfk DeseriptioM^ « Tota, njal Sroy 
with SOO beautifully coloured Plates (pnb. at IM.), eloth gilt, 7/. lOa. ISM 

BAUER AND HOOKER'S ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE GENERA OF FERNS/ 
In whirh the characters of each Oenns are diiplayed In the most elaborst« manner In a serlei 
ofmagaifted Dtaeectleaa aad Figures, highly-llntehed in Colours, Imp. Svo, Platee, tl. Ii3e~4t 

BEECHEY.— BOTANY OF CAPTAIN BEECHEY-S VOYAGE, comprising an 
Account of the rtsnte eolleeted by Mcaara. Lav and Colli a, and other OAcers of the* 



Bxpeditlon. daring the voyage to the Paatfte aad Behrlng*s Straits. By Si a Wtlliam 
Jacksov Hooaaa, and O. A. W. Aajrors, Ba«., iJlaatmted by loe Plates, beatttifaily> 
eagraved, complete la is parts, 4to ( pab. at 71* 10*. )» ^< isil— 4 1 



BEECHEY.- ZOOLOGY OP CAPTAtN BEECHEYS VOYAGE, eomniled ttom fbe 
CollectlonaandlfoteeorCapiala Ba - .. 



aaoHBT, aad the Sclentllle Oenttemcn who accompanied 
*%_ B »_>..•..• .._ *, A. Vkigus, Blsq.; 

RicuAao OwaiE, 
;«). ; and Oeology, 

_ _ _ _ ' buadrcd Flgwsa, 

boautiAUiy coloured by Sowbbjit (pub. at U, is.), doih, it. U*. id. ' ittt 

RtTlSH BONG BIROS. IHnstrated with 
r». <.ale and Fipnale, in their meet Bntural Attitudes: 
Piaats, Skruba, Tress, fee. *e. New Edithm, Mvise4- 



S0LTON3 NATURAL HISTORY OF BRI 
Figures the sise oifLUb, of the Birds, both Male 
ttsir Mssu aad Bos, Food, Favourite Piaais, 

aadveiy coaslderably augmented, t'Tote. In 1, medium 4to, containing fj b«a<itlfully coloared 
plslsB ( pub. at S<. Si.), balC-bouad amooeo. gUt basks, giU edges, 31. e». MIS 

•ftOWN'S ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LAND AND FRESH WATER SHELLS 
OF ORBAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND: with Figures, Dcscriptioas, and Localities of all 
the Bpscisu. Boyal Srs, contalaiag on tr laifs Platss, an Figures of all the kaowa Brittek 
tpseiss, la thsir lall siss, securstely drawa firom Matwa (puh. at Us.), ctoth, isr. trf. Sit 

CARPENTERS ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY: Indndinf a Comimlieiwivt Skcteb vT the 
nrincipal Fnrms of Animal Strnetors. New sdMloa, eaiuAiIly rsTtasd, with Wt capital Wood 
lUostrailoas, post tro, dolh, It. 
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CATLOWS DROPS OF WATER; their manrelloiif InhabitanU diaplajed kj tit 

Microscope. Coloured plates, I2ino., cloth gilt, U. 

CARPENTERS VEGETABLE^ PHYSIOLOGY AND BOTANY, mdoda^ tt> 

itructurcs and oreani ot Plants, their characlen, ai»i, teograpbical distrilratSoji. aaddbwdt 
ration, according to tlie Natural Sritcm of Botur. Ncv and MUuged edttlam wUh. S» o^M 
lUttitratlona on vood, post Bto, doth, reprim^at, 

CURTIS^ FLORA LONDINENSIS; Rcriacd and Imimwea by Gbosos G^f^m. » 
tended and continued by Sir W. jAcxaov Hookss; conwriaimr tbe History of PlaataiaA. 

Gnous 10 Great Briialn. with Indexes; the Drawlnga maae by STBXVHAar, Bow asm, aid 
XDLKY. i Tola, royal folio (or 109 parU), coaUiniag 647 Plates, exhibitiofc the fall ma*s^ 
site of each Plant, with mngnifled Dissections of the PatU of FracUAcation, fte^ aU bca^- 
fttlly coloured (pub. at »7U it. in parts), half-bound morocco, top edges gilt, ML 10 

DENNY-MONOGRAPHIA ANOPLURORUM BRITANNIA . OR. . BRITISH 

SPECIES OF PARASITE INSECTS (published under the patronage of the Britich A sseih 
tloa) Svo, numerous beautifully coloured plaUs of Lice, coatalaiag several hundrad B H i g aMil 
figures, cloth, ll, ll«. 6rf. UB 

DE JUSSIEU'S ELEMENTS OF BOTANYr treiulated br J. H. Wilsoh, P.LuS-. ie, 
tbiek post 8to, vltb 7M capital Woodcuts, cloth (pub. at Its. 6il.),8«. ML Fm roam, Vtm 

DON'S GENERAL SYSTEM OF GARDENING AND BOTANY, 4 vols, njal «% 
numerous WoodcuU (pub. at lit. U,), cloth, li. lUt 9d, 1B3I— MM 

DON'S HORTUS CANTABRIGIENSIS ; tJiirteenth Editioii, 8to (pub. at IL UX 
doth, 12«. ntf 

DIXON'S GEOLOGY AND FOSSILS OF SUSSEX, editea by Profxssok Owe3i 
vlth 40 Plitics, contalnlAg upwards of 1000 ngures, several coloured; royal tta* (pak. 
at 3^ 3«. J, dx>th, W. lit. 6U, 

DONOVAN'S NATURAL HISTORY OF THE INSECTS OF CHINA. Salnccdly 

J. O. Wkstwood, y.aq.f F.L.S., 4to, with SO plates, contaiauig upwards of ISO nwnairt^ilf 
coloured figures (pub. at U.C$.), cloth gilt, 2L A«. 

*' Donovan's works on tl.e Insects of India and China are aplendldly Ulaatratad. Md 
•xtremeiy uaeUa."^NatHraii$t, 



" Tlie entomological plates of onr countryman Donovan are highly coloured. ele«ait, 
uaeful, esoedally those contsined In his qunrto volumes (Insects of India aad CUaal, wIm 
great number of species are delineated for the first time."- "- — ' 



DONOVAN'S WORKS ON BRITISH NATURAL HISTORY. Vii; Insects. 16 _ 

BirJa, 10 vols.— Shells. 5 vols.— Fishes, 5 vols.— Quadrupeds, 3 vols.— together 39 vols. 8i«» 
contnloinx 1 198 beautiftally coloured plates (pub. at 60/. 0*.), boards, tU. 17s. The lan* «t tf 
39 vol*, bound in SI (pub. at 73/. io«.), half green morocco extra, gilt edg«a,gllt \aT»i. tW 
Any of Uie classes may be had separately. 

DOYLE'S CYCLOPEDIA OF PRACTICAL HUSBANDRY, and Bond ASun a 
General, >ew BdlUoa, Balarged, thick tve, with 70 vood aagxaTlagi (pabw at iSs.), csbih. 

CPISODES OF INSECT LIFE, 8 toIs. Croim 8fO, with 108 iUnstistMUis. UskcMlf 
drawn and engraved, elegantly bound In fiiney doth (pub. at U. 8«.), If. Tt. 

■-■ the same, the plates beautifully oolonred, bound in axtra cloth, gilt back, aides, aad 

edges (pub. at 3/. St.), I/, ISi. -^-^ 

— ■ ' ' Uie second series, containing 36 illustratlonst distinct and eoiapleta la Itseli; haa bSalr 
been reprinted, and may now be had separately (pub. at I6t.), 9$, 

' or the second series, with coloured plates (pub. at If. Is,), lU. 

DRURYS ILLUSTRATIONS OF FOREIGN ENTOMOLOGY: wherein are exliiUM 

upwards nf 600 exotic Insects, of the East and West Indiee, China, New Holland, Ifovtk end 
South America, Germany, ftc. By J. O. Wsstwood, Baq.. F.L.8. SecreUry ofthe Eata«M. 
logical Society, ftc. 3 vols. 4to, ISO Plates, most beaotlftiUy coloured, containing above Sii 
figures of Insects (originally pub. at is/. 15«.), half-bound morocoo, U. 16s. 6d. im 

GOULD'S HUMMING BIRDS. A General HUtory of the TrocbQidK, or Hammxac 
Birds, with especial reference to the Collection of J. Gov LO, F. 11.8., &c. (now exhibltiatr la 
the gardens ofthe Zoological Sodety of London), by W. C. L. ma&tik. late one of the SdeatMo 
Oflccrs ofthe Zoological Society of London, Heap. Svo. with 16 coloured Pistes, doth gilt, 6^ 

-— — the samp, with the Plates BXAVTiri;Lx,T com orbs, heightened with gold, doth gilt, lOcf* 

QREVILLE'S CRYPTOGAMIC FLORA, compriemg the Principal Sjvecies found in Grt«t 
BritslQ, Inclusive of all the New Species recently discorered in Scotland. S vols, royal Svo. 
S60 bcautTfully coloured Plates (pub. at 16/. 16*.), half-morocco, 8/. 8«. 1SSS--S 

This, though a complete Work in itselC, forms an almost indispensable Snnplemcat to Am 
thirty-six volumes of ftowerby's English Botany, which docs not comprehend Crrptogasaoaa 
Plants. It U one of the most sdeatiflc and best execated works oa iadigeaooi JSolaaar avac 
frodttced ia this coaany. ^^^ 
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HARDWICKE AND QRAY'6 INDIAN ZOOLOQY. Twenty parts, forming two tqU 
rof al folio, loa coloaitd ptatM (p«b. at 2U.), mw^, U/. lit., or balf-morocco* gill edge% 
IM. 144. 

HARRIS'S AURELIAN; OR ENGLISH MOTHS AND BUTTERFLIES. Tlieir 
Katnnl Histonr, tayetiicr vith the Plants en which th«j feed ; New and greatly imprevad 
BdltloB, by J. O. Wkstwood. E«q., F.L-S., ftc, in 1 vol. sm. folio, wltb 44 platea, coiiUinins 
above 100 flyureaof Motba, Dnttarfllci, Caterpillars, ftc, and the Plants on which they feed, 
•xqolsitely coloured after the erltli»l drawinffa, half- bonad morocco, 4/. 4«. 1B4« 

Tills extremely beaatlftil work la the only one which eootalna our Knftliah Moths and Buttar- 
fliee of the full natural aiae, lu ail their chaaves of Caterpillar. ChryaalU, kc, with the plant* 
on which they feed. 

HOOKER AND GREVILLE, ICONES FILICUM ; OR FIGURES OF FERNS, 

With DBSCRIPTIONS, many of which have been altoitet her unnoticed hy Botanists, or have 

not been correctly flcured. 1 Tola, foilo, with 310 bcautlfolly eoloured yiiit» (pub. at iil. 4f.), 

half-morocco, gilt eagea, IB/. 13>. ^ - itSD—si 

The grandest and moat Taluableof the many scieatlflc Worka produced by Sir 'William Hooker. 

HOOKER'S EXOTIC FLORA, containing Fignres and Deacripiioni of rare or otherwiaa 
IntcrestiuK Exotic Plants, especially of such as are desenrin«r of helag cuHivat«d in our Oar- 
dana. s vola. imperial svo, containing Stt large and beautifully coloured PlaMa (pub. at is/.), 
eloth,C/.6t. ^^ • J \y l«2»-n# 

This Is the moat superb and attractlTe of all Dr. Hooker's valuable works. 
*' The • Exotic Flora,' by Dr. Hooker, la like that of all the Botanical publicntlona of the In- 
defatlglble author, excellent; and it assumes an appearance of finbb and perfection to whSeh 
neither the Botanical Magaxlne nor Rcglater can externally lay claim."— JUiaV/on. 

HOOKER'S JOURNAL OF BOTANY, containing Figures and Descriptions of inch 
Plants aa reeomisend themaelTeabT their noTelty, raritr, or history, or by the usea to which thyy 
are applied in the Arts, in Medicine, and In Domestic Economr; tortetlier with occasional 
Botanical Notices and Information, and occasional PortralM and Memoirs oi emiaeatBotanists. 
4 vols. tro. numaiotts PlaUa, some coloured ( pub. at 3/. ) , cloth, l/. 1S34— IS 

HOOKER'S BOTANICAL MISCELLANY, containing P!gnres and Descriptions of 
Flaats which reeommend themaelves by their novelty, rarity, or history, or hy the uses to which 
they are applied la the Arts, in Medicine, and In Domestic Keonomy. totretlier with occasional 
Botanical Notices and In ormatloo. Inclndinjc many valuable Communications from distln- 
gvlahed Scientifle Travellera. Complete In 3 thick vols, royal Iro, with 163 platea, many finely 
eoloored (pub. at U. »«.), gUt cloth, tL IK. 6d. - — -^ 

HOOKER'S FLORA BOREALI-AMERICANA; OK TIi; 
NORTH AMB&ICA. llluatrated by 240 platea, complete in 
at UL 1SS.J, «. Tha Twelve ParU complete, dona up inS vola. 

HUISH ON BEES; THEIR NATURAL HISTORY AND GENERAL MANAGEMENT. 
New and greatly imprevcd Edition, containing alao the lateat Discoveries and Improvements 
In every department of the Apiary, with a dcMrlptlon of the moot approved Hivxa now la use, 
thick Umo. Portrait and numerous Woedcuu (pub. at 10«. M.), doth gilt, Ct. Cd. isi4 

JARDINE'S NATURALISTS UBRARY, 40 toIs, 1200 colbnred Plates, extra red cloth, 

boarda (pub. at »/.), 7L 
■■■ i or the volumes aepazately, according to tha following anrangaments, in red cloth, top edgsa 



OR THE BOTANY OF BRITISH 
te In Twelve ParU, mral 4io (pub. 
vola. royal ito, extra cloth, t^ 





ToK 






1. BZEDS. 


l.BtltUh Birds, vol. 1 


32. 


kXlHXU 


9. I, 


a. Ditto vol. 9 






a. . 


9. Ditto vol. 3 


ts. 


,, 


«. 1. 


4. Ditto vol. 4 


34. 




■. !• 


1. Sun Birds 


»s. 




«. f. 


e. Humming Birds, VOL 1 


9t. 


tt 


f* •• 


r. Ditto VOL 9 


37. 




t. I 


9. Game Birds 


SS. 


[vaacTS. 


•L H 


». Ptgeoaa 






1«. H 


10. Parreta 


89. 




11. n 


11. Birds of Western Africa 


SO. 






vol.1 


31. 




It. tt 


It. Ditto vol. S 


S3. 




19. !! 


13. Fly rstcfcers 


33. 


It 


14. „ 


14. Pheasant!, Peacocks, ke. 


34. 




«i.ArixALa. 


I. Introduction 


39. FiSilU. 


17. „ 




36. 


M 


11. tl 


4. Dpta, vol.1 


37. 


It 


It. „ 


i. Ditto, VOLS 


3S. 


tt 


M. M 


«. Horses • 


39. 


n 


tU H 


(Otsr, Antelepoe, ftc.) 


40. 


»• 



Vol. 
t. Ruminating Animals, vol. 1 

( OoaU, Slieep, Oxen) 
9. Elephants, he 

10. Harsup1a.la 

11. Seals, he. 
It. Whales, &e. 
13. Monkeys 

L Introduction to Sntonw 

logy 
t. Britlah Butterflies 

3. British Moths, ftc. 

4. Foreijru Butiardlca 
i. Fordzn Motha 

6. Beetles 

r. Bees 

1. Introduction, and iFortlga 

FUhes 
t, BritUi Flshea, vol. 1 
9. Ditto vol. 9 

4. Perch, te. 

I. Flshea of aaUaa,Jke. vol. 1 
1. Ditto '^ TOl.t 
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JOHNSON'S OAROCNEII. with mia a w i woodcnte, c 

Pint Apple, two vola.~«tra*b«R7, one YoL.J>ahlia, OM toL-^mcIi. on* Tgl, nn il fcH W 
ToU, Itno. WoodeUs (pob. at U. Sa.), cloth, 19a. 
— Dm bum, bound ia » vote, dotl^ l«Uoro4, 9t. 

JOHNSON'S FARMEirS ENCYCUOP/EOIA andlMdionMy of BarJ A ffriw ; »■ 
kraclmr all the most rocoat dlicovcitoa la AKricvltvral Chendrtn. adaptad t* the rnw pii l B 
sloB or UBMSlaatUe raadcra, (bj Cuthbcrt JoSoMa, Bdttar of the Fkfmn*» i fft w — r ) OlMiMii 
br wood oagnvtaga, thiektvo. cknh, «bw SDxnoa, (pah. at 14. ith), 14. la. 

LCWIN'S NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIRDS OF NEW SOUTH WALB> 
Thit4 Bdittoa, ^rlih — Ihiwt af tha SalartMe ya »a a ttd I f uea y ta, by Mr, OmnM aa^lfc. 
BiTOg, fcUa. » rto taa , aotoaia* (pub, at 44. «.), h aif.ha»ad ■ B in aai, l/. la. Hi 

UNDLErS BRITISH FRUITS; 0^ FIGURES ANBDESCMFTIONS OFTHKlfOSr 
IMPOaTANT TARUTIBS OP FKUIT CULTITATBD IH aRBAT BBITAIH. S aah. 

rojral tvo, eontalalnc IftI most bcaadftiUr colourad pUias. eblolly hj Maa. WirHKaa, Ai*i 
ta the Horttaoltunl Sedoty (puh. at IM. Mfc), halThMud ■Mtoaoo ostia, got •daaa* SL la. 

tBB 

"Tbla hi aa azoaWlalr baanHfhl trailc. Bvonr plat* la Hka a VgUy i 

■ilar to thosa la tha Umtiealtiiral Tkaaaactioaa.'^ 



UNDLETS DIGITAUUM MONOORAPHM. TiiS»,SBtMeBCttbm¥aKt^kfn(j^ 

aft 44. ««.). cloth. 14. lis. <d. 
I the aaaia, the plalaa baaollfhlly eoloiuad (pab. at 61. tfc). clott. >l. Ul fd. 

UNDLErs LADIES' BOTANY; or. Ttimfliar iBtrodneUon to tbeVatand Sratravl 
Botaar. Fifth edition, t vols. fro. vlth loe coloved Platea, Ulustntlnr the Flower, FtmK 
aad AiMtoay of evaty TiUjo of Plants (pub. at 14. 10«.), cloth flit, 14. ta. 



iOUDON-S (MRS) ENTERTAININQ NATURAUST, boil , . 

raaB,and Anacdotaa of aiora thaa FIva Haadtad AalaMla, i naipiahsailai all tht flwaiaMndi, 
Blida, Flahea, BaptUn, laaoets. ftc. of which a haowMaals ladlapaaaaMo hi poHaa adaoa- 
tloa. With lodaxaa of flcleaUae aad Popalar Naawa, aa BnlaaaMoa -of Taraw, aad aa Ap- 

EdU of Pabalous Aninutls. flluatiatad by uwasda of MO hoaalital waadcata by Bkvick. 
RYsr, WKixrBa, and oChan. New BdiHan, raviaad, aalaifadt aad aiimartat ao ihe 
praaaat atata of Zooloskal Kaovladca. la oae thick toL post tro, gUt doih, t$» int 

UOUDON^ (J. C.) ARBORTnni FT FRUTICETUM BRrrANNICUM, « fhi 
Tiaoa aad Shraba of Britain, Hattra aad Poi«I|cb. delineated and dcaciibad ; with thoir pra pa 
aatlon, ealture, management, aad naea. Rccoad ImproTed EdUfoa, B tou. tvo, vhh ahovo 
ii> plaUaaf t i nea, a a d apwarda of «•• woodcata of tiaaa aadahraha fpab. at 104.>, M. ifc JHI 



UMJDON'S VILLA GARDENER, caniirMnf tho eholoaoraSttWrt 

the laytnffwout, planting, aad cultara of the garden and nannda: and ovaty aanaiafy ia*r^ 
Biattoa for the Amateur la collecting, pUclng, and rearbg all the y'aats aad troaa iMwaBr 
•aMvatad la Great Britaia ; the maaagamcnt of tho VUa Pana, IMiy, aad Po«Btyta& 
•ocoad edition, edited by lira. London, tvo. eloth extra, with apvardaof an dl^pnaa, Ba. 
flBatyaagiaTadaawood(pab.atUfc),thMl ~ 

VOftrS DOMESTIC ANIMALS OF OREAT BRITAIN. exenpUfiea In flftr-ifat tauB* 
aad Tery beauilAinT coloorad platea of the variona breeda of tha Heraa, Ox. Shaap, aihd Bagk 
Bob drawings by Nicholson. K.8.A., nller paintings by SBZSia, B.tJU, 1 vote, la 1, tea. ifik 

kalfb««ndmonoco,gUtedges(pnb.atlS4ri8«.}.B4.gf. r- '-^ 

MANTELL-S (DR J NEW OEOLOQICAL WORK. THS MSDALS OF CREATIOV 
or First Leasoas la OeidoB[. aad In the Study af Oigaak T ....-.- 

'lie of^heppey, Brighton, Lawea. Tlln 



Bhevpey, Brighton, Lawea. TUcate Farast, Charawood Ibsaal. 
a, Bath. Btlstol, Clifton. Matlock, Crich Hill. Be. By eiaaw 
|., LL.D., F.R.8 . Be. Two thick vols, fbolacap tro., with oa- 



Bxcorslons to the Isie .- _. 
PanlngdoB. Swindon, Calne, 
ALoanvov MARrxi.L, Baq. 
lanrad Platea, aad aavacal hn 

MANTELL'S (OR.) PICTORIAL ATLAS OF FOSSIL REMAINS, 

Colonrad lllnstiatloBs selactadftWB PaihhMoa'a **Oifanle 11 —aiw sofa Farmer World.* ws 
Artls's '•ABtedllnTlaa Phytalogy," with dsaeiiptloBa, bySr. MaalaU, 4ta^ with 7« aeWaiwd 
ptataaflLM. Iggg 
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tCHLEIDEN'S PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC BOTANY; or BoUny aa an IndnefciTa 
Sctence, tniMlaMd Iqr J>». 1dvi» Lahilwsi, »Wi wlikamOf 4M lliiMlfftltoiM oawood 
mad stMl, elotk (pab. •» M. te.), Ita. M. U4$ 

SELBrS COMPLETE BRITISH ORNITMOLOQY. A most mtgniilceiit work of tho 
nnrM of Bcttkh Ittid*. coalalotac exact and fiOUiAal xtn«MOtatloiu !■ tb«ir Ml natiinl 
■liMoraJI th« kmomm apmciMtimui \m Ot«iti BitalB, an Flpims la MS bMuOAiUjf oolrarad 
PUus. I vol*. »l«pbMt Mto, •taftaUj tal«-koiM4 awwaoo (p«b. al lOM.), gUt badL aad 
gUt adga*. tlL lOt. lOA 

** Tb« gnadett voik on Orallhology V«MM«d fai thia eonatrj. the sane ft>r Brltlih Birds 
that Audvboa't to flbr the Blrda of Amcrfea. Bvefy flfvre. exceptiag In a Tenr ftw iaetancea 
•r axii«a«l; laif* binla. to of the taU aataral atsa, baaatfhiUy aad aeeaialely dxawa, with all 
the salrtt of lUb.'**-0>i^6ft«ktM't IVrt /■"'^ 

** what a treararai datiag a rainy fore: 
worli ae thi 
In Briula, 

flecBt ornltl , 

ranked high ae a aeiealUto aatunlfet.*'«Jlar4npaad*« Jr«»aj*w. 

SEUY'S ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH ORNITHOI,OQY. STols.8ro. Seomd 
BdlOoa (pvh.at le. U.), Uk, UM 

SIBTHORPE'S FLORA ORitCA. Tlie »oat ooitlT aad mgnfflcvitt Botaaleal ««rk 
' It wta, AiUo, vtth Mte hea«tfAiUy ooloared Ptoiee, balf-boaad, Mgreeco, 
ihaaripckaTwid tt« aii»her aMeclgr Ualied to thoee svbaertbed Ibr (pvh. at 



mhUehlaabysHhaariptlQa, aad tha aii»her aMetly Ualled to thoee svboertbod Ibr (poh. a 

Separate Proepeetaaee of thto work are a«w roadj fbr deHToiy. Oaly 40 eoptos of tha 
arigUMd atock aaOet. Vo greolor anaiher ef subaetlbora* aaawa eaa tboralbre bo toodrad. 



•IBTHORPCS FLORA QR/ECiE PfltOOROMUS} tlva PlMitantti 
quae la ProvfacUe aut laootto Onctoi InTeali ~ 



Job. tiamoaya: Charaeterea et 
Bynonyaia eataiBM earn Aaaotauaalbaa ^ ao. Bbt. ■Mxm. Wmu paite, la t tMrk veto . tro, 
(pub. at U. Sfc) lU. ImiMt UM 

SMITH'S (COLONEL HAMILTON) HWTORY OP THE HUMAN SPECIES, iti 
Typleal Forms, PrtoBOval Dbtrlhwion, Filiations and Migrations, vlth U eolour«d Platoe 
(each coatalalac two ar BMre aaiaecla), PottiaU. aad VlfaoUa tllto gage, thiek top. tfa^ Ml 
gUt^elolh(pttlkat7<.td.), «fc -v i. — • ^^ '^ ^ 

• with jABDXim'a IKAXVaAtMOfU I^BIUftV* 

ANUAlp OF CONCHOUDGY. CtoUiBi»g a complete Introdiie to 



dV apvaida of IM P%nreB ershalto, etehod ea eoppor-pliites. la wUek 
tha meet cbaracterlstle cxamplea are givea of oH the Qraeffa eaubitabed op to the preeeat 
time, arranged la Laauwektaa Older, aerompaalod by oopioaa PK p 'w uatto a s ; ObsenratloM 
leepecttac the Oeograpblcal or Qoolotleal dUtribotion ot each ; Tabular Viewa oS t^a Sa- 
tOBs oTlaaMrck aad Do BlaiaTllle ; a Oluesary of Teebatoal TervM, ke. Mew BdlUo% 
eoBsldcrablj oalaiged aad Improved, vhb aamorooe Woodevte hi the texL now tret aided. 
tro. eloth, la^; or vlth the Platea colooiad. cloth, U. Uk 

pitolag ooveral thooaaad FIgaree, all boaotiAilly ooloaiad (pab. at IM.) 71. lOa. laif 

SPRTS BRITISH COLCOPTERA DEUNtATED; eaDtainiBg Figures and Desorip- 
tloaa vi all the OoaoM of BrUiah Boftioa, odilod by Shockabb, tvo, vitb Stplatee, oeasprtolaf 
MS flgurcs of Beetles, beautifully and moot aecnrately diava (pub. at U. U.), cloth, II. fa. IMS 
" The BMBt perfcct vatfc yet pnbltohed la tUs dapaslaMBt of BiWih Batomology.** 

^^^^^%!S' "tSii!^^ ENTOMQLOOY. IS t«k. Bf, 10» eolsared Plates (paK at 

— Or separately, LariBorrxmA, 4 wla. «!. U, ODi.aomBA, I ?ola. 41. 4s. DBBMAvnou. 
OBraorTBBA, llavBoyTBBA» fte., l vol. U. U HYMBMansBA, fl vala. »L as. 

«WAINSON*S EXOTIC CONCHOLOQY: ob, TIQUBBS AND DESCRIPTIONS OP 
RABK, BBAVTIFVU OAllllDSaCRlUO SHBLLS. Boyal 4to. eontalalng 94 lom aa« 
beaultfaily oolauredigiHoa of ■holioi half bouMiflMir.,gUt edge* (pob. at M. «•.), tLlksd 



SWEETS FI^AAUSrrRAUttlCA: oa» A SUECTION OF HAKDSOIH OR 
CUBIOUSTLANTi: iSihea onpow HoUaad aad thB Baa* Sea letaadfc M Moa., tu^ag 
iTok regal iMiOomilate^wltliMhaaatlfliUycalawadPlalea (pab.ata<. li^>.eleth. U. iSs. 

iatf-8i 

SMfUTS CISTINSiii <»» KATUBAL OBDKB OP dSnVB, ra ROCK BOSS. IS 
jKJL, Ibrariag Msl. wgal fa, eew pl aia , ^Itk lit h es f I ft ll y aatoarad PIsSib (gBk> at H. jQ, 

•• Oaoef the Meet iBtanatiag, aad hitherto the ecareeel,ef Mr. B«eot*s beaatUU FwMiwdlani.' 
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inisceUantottS <SngIfe]b literature^ 

IHCLUDXNO 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, POETRY AXD THB 
DRAMA, MORALS^ AND MISCELLANIES. 



BARBAULD'S (MRS.) SELECTIONS ftom the Spicta-tom, Tatlsk, Goa.bdiah, nd 
Fkbeuoldsr, vith • PriUiDlMiy E«a«jr. new edition, complete In » »ols, post f*©. ricfw^ 
printed, wlih PomalU of Addisea and Steele, cloth, )K«(A>nn Kith the SimJanl Ubrmrp, ( pab. 
•t I0».). 7». JroxwB, It» 

-BLAKEY'S HISTORY OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE MIND; embracing tLe 
~ ■ lunt of all Writer* on Mental Science ttom the earlleit period to the pre — " — ^ -^•- 



Oplntunt o. _ — .- — _- „ r — *- - 

thick Bvo, Tery handeomely printed, cloth lettered, (pub. at U.), it. Lomprnmum, isie 

BOSWELLS LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON ; BY THE RIGHT HON. J. C. CROKEff. 

Incorporating hU Tour to the Hebrldee, and accompanied by the Commentaries of all pra- 
«edlna Editors, vlth numeroai Additional Not«i and IllaatratlTe Anecdotes; to which mm 
added Two Supplementary Volumes of Anecdotes hgr HAvxiwa, Piossz, Moarmr, Trxaa^ 
EanroLDs, Stbtbvs, and others. 10 vola. llao, illuatratMl bj upvards of M Vleva. Pee>> 
traits, and Sbeeti nf Autofrapb», finely engraved on Steel, fh>m Dravlnge by STAVViaxo* 
Haksixo, kc.t cloth, reduced to U. lOe. 

This new, improTcd, and greathr enlarged editloa, beanUftUlyprinted In the popular iani •# 
Sir Walter Scott and Byron's Works, Is Just such an edition as Dr. Johnson himielf loved aa4 
recommended. In one of the Ana recorded In the supplenemaiy Tolnmea of the pre eea t t 
edition, he aars : '• Books that yon mav carry to the Are, and hold readily in your kajid, aa« 
the most useful after ail. Such booka lorm the mass of ffenecal and easy reading." 

BRITISH ESSAYISTS, tIl, Spectator, Taller, Guardian, Rambler, Adventurer. Idl«r, 
and Connoisseur, t thick Tola, tvo, Portralta (pub. at tl. Ss.), cloth, lU 7«. Either Tolaav 
may bo had separate. 

BRITISH POETS, CABINET EDITION, containing the complete Works of the pria- 
dpsl Engliih Poeu from Milton to Kiaxa Whits. 4 rols. post 8tq. (size of Staodaa* 
Library), printed in a Tory small but baanUftil type. » MedalUoa Portraits (pub. at U, Is.}, 
cloth, 16*. 

BROUGHAM'S (LORD) POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY* and Essay on the Briliah Coa- 

sUiution. 3 Tols. 8«o. (pub. at U. lis. td,), cloth. U. U. 1M4.4* 

' — Britisb ConitiUinna \a portion of the preceding work), tvo, doth, Ss. 

BURKE'S (EDMUND) WORKS. With a Biographical and Critical Introduction by 
Booaas. i tuIs. imperial 8vo, closely but handsomely printed (pub. at tt, St.), doth, 1^ las. 

BURKE'S ENCYCLOP>EDIA OF HERALDRY; OR, GENERAL ARMOURY OF 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 'Comprising a RcgUtrv of all ArmoeUt 
Bearings. Crests, snd Mottoes, from the Eariiest Period to the Present TiaM, Inclodiiw the 
' '- " a by tlie College of Anna. With an Introduction to Heraldry, and a Dictionmcr of 



late Grants by tlie College of Anna. With an Introduction to Heraldry, and a Dictionmcy ef 
Terms. Third Edition, with a Supplement. One veiy large vol. imnerial Sto, bcautiAlly 

frintCfl in small type. In double colnmna, by WBimiiaHAM, embellished with an elaboraf 
'rontiaplece, richly illuminated la gold and colours; alao Woodcuta (pub. at 1^ St.), cialh 
flit, IL Is. 1844 

The most elaborate and uaeftil Work of the kind ever published. It cootalns upwards of 



S0,000 Armorial Bearings, and lacorporatea all that htTe hitherto been given bT Quiaim, 

mondson, Collins, Nisbet, Berry, Robson, and others : beeides many thousand nsaacs which 
have never appeared In any previous Work. This Yoiume, in (act, In a small compasa, but 
without abridgment, contdns more than four ordinary quartos. 

BURNETTS HISTORY OF HIS OWN TIMES, AND OF THE REFORMATION, 

with Uistorlcal and Biographical Notleca. 8 vols, super nqnal 8vo. cloth, li. iU. Cd. 

BURNS' WORKS, WITH LIFE BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. AND NOTES BY 
SIR WALTER SCOTT, CAMPBELL, WORDSWORTH, LOCKHART, ftc. Royal Svo, 
fine Portrait and Plates (pub. at 18*.), cloth, uniform with Byroa, I0«. ttL 

This is positively the only complete edition of Burns, in a single volame, 8to. It ceatalas' 
aot only every scrap which Burns ever wrote, whether prose or veiae, but also a coasidct&bla 
Bumber of Scotch national airs, collected and illustratea by htm (not given eleewbere)and fViIl 
and liitercstine accounts of the occsslons and elreumst^ces of his various writings. The very 
complete and Inieresting Life by Allan Cunningham aldne occupies IM pages, and the Indicwa 
and Olosssry sre very copious, lite whole forms a thick elegantly printed volume, exteadlag 
In all to 8(8 p.iges. The other editions, including one published in similar shape, wlih aa 
abrtdgRicnt of the Life by Allan Cunningham, comprised in only 47 pagca, and the whole TOlvaaa 
In only i-H pages, do not contain above two-thirds of the above. 

CARVS EARLY FRENCH POETS. A Series of Notices a&d Tranihttions, wHh «a^ 
Introductonr Sketch of the History of TTenoh Poeliy ; Bdited bj Ut 8ob« the Bat. Hsbbt 
Caar, Foolscap 8to, doth, Is. ItM 
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CARVS UVES OF ENGLISH POETS, »upplcioentary to Djl Johksom's "LiTe*.- ' 
SdUad by bia Son. Foo1m«p 8fo, cloth, 7«. 1841 

CHURTON'S RAILROAD BOOK OF ENGLAND ; Hlttorical, Topographical, and 
Picturesque; descriptive o( all Ute Citiu, Towns. Country Scats, and Sul\j eels ol local int«. 
rest on the variona Lines, imperial Sto, cloth, with map and namerous cuta, (pub. at U. !«.)• 
nduced to 10«. OdL 133 1 

CLASSIC TALES. Cabinet Edition, comprising the Yicar of Wakefield, EiiznhetL, 
Paul and VirKlnia, Gulliver's Travels, Sterne's Sentimental Jnumer, Sorrows of Werter* 
Tkeodosias and Constantia, Caatlo of Otranto, and XUsselas, complete in 1 volume, I2mo; 
medallion PorUaiU (pub. at 10*. 6d.), cloth, St. 6tU 

COPLEY'S (FORMERLY MRS. HEWLETT) HISTORY OF SLAVERY AND ITS 

ABOLITION.' Second Edition, with an Appendix, thick small Sro, fine Portrait ol 

ClarlEion (pub. at 6«.), cloth. 4«. tdL 1SS9 

COWPERB POETICAL WORKS, inclttding his ITomer, edited by Cabt. Illustrated 

•dltion. royal lYO, irlth IS beaulifUl Ensiavlnga on Stcol, after Deilgns by UAKVier, clotii, gilt 

edges, lit. 
CRAIK-S ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE; o», CURIOSmES OF FAMILY HIS- 

TORY. 4 vols, post Svo, with flae Portraits on Steel of Waxtbk DcvERaux Eari. of Essex, 

AV>-B DUCHBBS or MOX MOVXK AXS BVCCLXT7CU, MaAX TVDOB, VUX SIK llOBK&T DunLEY, 

cloth (pub. at U. 3«.), 18*. 

CRIMINAL TRIALS IN SCOTLAND, narrated by JoHir Hill Bubton. 3 vols. 

post Svo, (pub. at 18«.}, cloth, Ito. Ibfia 

D'ARBLAY-S DIARY AND LETTERS; edited b» her Niecti, inclnding the Period 
of her Residence at the Court a'' ducen Charlotte 7 vols, small Svo. With Portraits, cloth 
extra, Hj. 

DAVIS'S SKETCHES OF CHINA, During an Inland Journey of Four Montlis ; with 
an Account of the War. s vols, post svo, with a new Map of China (pub. at 1G«.), cloth 'ja. IMl 

DIBDIN'S (CHARLES) SONGS. Admiralty edition, complete, tiith n Memoir by 
T. DiaoiK. Illnatiatcd with is Characteristic Sketches, engraved on Steel by Gkoroc 
Crvikshaxk. ismo, cloth lettered, if. l»4t 

DOMESTIC COOKERY* by a Lady (Mbs. Rukdkll). New Edition, with numercns 
additional RecelpU, by Mrs. Birch, ISmo, with 9 Plates (pub. at S«.), cloth, it, 

EGYPT AND NUBIA, illustrated from Biirckhaidt, Lindsay, and other leading Atitho- 
riaes. by J. A. St. Joux. Hi tine Wood Bngravlnss. Deixiy Svo, (pub. at 12s.), clutb, i». 

EVELYN'S DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE; with the Private Correspondence 
between Charies I. and ^lr Edward Nliholas, Hyde Earl of Clarendon, Sir Richard Browne* 
k«. Portraits. New Edition, considerably enlarged, 4 vols, post svo. W. 

FENN'S PASTON LETTER& Original Letters of the Faston Family, written during the 
Reigns of Henry VI, Edward IV, and Richard III, by various person* of Ranlt and Cunse* 
quence, chicSy oii Uistorlcai Suh}ccts. New Edition, with Notes and Correcilons, complete. 
9 vols, bound in I, square l2mo (pub. at lOt.l, cloth gilt, it. duaintly bound In maroon 
morocco, carved boarda, in the early style, gilt edges, lit. 

The original edition of thia very curious and Interesting aeries of historical Letters is a rare 
book, and sells for upwards of ten guineas. The present it not an ahrlJ^'ement, as mi^ht be 
supposed fiom its form, but gives the whole matter by oailtting the duplicate tcr«ion of thv 
letters written in an obsolete language, and adopting only the more modern, readaUe vcnion, 
published by Fenn. 

'The Pa&ton Letters are an important testimony to the progresaive condition of society, and 
come in aa a precious link in the chain of the moral history of England, which they alone In 
this period supply. They ataad indeed singly in Europe — UoUmh, 

FIELDING'S WORKS, FDITED BY ROSCOE, COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUWB 
(Tom Jonefs Amelia, Jonathan Wild, Joseph Andrews, Plays, Essays, and Miscellanies.) 
medium Svo, with so capilal platea by CKUiK^tiiAKK (pub. at U. *t.), cloth ellt. Us. 

•• Of ail the works of imagination to which English genius has given origin, the writings ot 
Henry Fielding are perhaps most decidedly and exclusively her own."— J^M aUtr Seolt. 
«*The prose Homer of human nature."— Zord Byrm. 

FOSTER'S ESSAYS ON DECISION OF CHARACTER ; on a Man»* Writing Memoirs 
of Himself; on the epithet Romantic; on the Aversion of Men of Taste to Evangelical ReMgion, 
ftc. Fcap. Svo, Eighteenth Edition (pub. at Ss.), cloth, bt. 

'* I have read with the greatest admiration the Essays of Mr. Foater. He is one of the incsl 
profound and eloquent writers that England has produced."— Sir JaMM HaekiMtotk. 

FOSTER'S ESSAY ON THE EVILS OF POPULAR IGNORANCE. New Edition' 
elejrantly printed, in fcap. Svo, now flrst OAlform wi|h hia Eaiays on Decision of Character 
cloth, b. *^ 

•*Mr. Foster always ronsldored this hia best work, and the one by which he wished Lis 
lltcrarv chims to be estimated." 

'•A work which, popular and admired, as it confcsaedly la, has never met with the thousandth 
part of the attention which It deaervaa.'*— JDr. Pye awutJi 
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mOISSAirrS CHItONtCLES or CNOLANa HWN?^. AH D yAWI, te. 

(pah.aiii.lia.),eioiliMtMMl. li. •» «M* 

FROISSART, ILLUMINATED ILLUSm ATKHiS OF. 74 Phttoi. mteted in gaU ■■« 

coloiin, 1 v«la. rapw-njml avo, half booDd, lucat (pttb. at 4L lAfc). M. Ifc. 
I tb« »aaa. iaz|* paper, t rob. roj«l«iiH hmlf bowid, uwat (p«h.at l«.1«h}, «. ■■. 

FROISSARTS CHRONICLES, WITH THE 74 ILLUVIIf ATKD IIXUSTtATUHnL 
UfSSRTED, tv«lk Mpwnml •*«, ilipiitly haiS-Wud nA i -^ ' — — ""- 

> toolad (pub. atc^ iMi 4<. 1*^ 




aAZETTECR'-NIW EDINBURQH UNtVI 

^PHICA L OICTIOIU&Y. mm cMnplM* ikM any kl 

andeoanplcted totha prewni Una, bj Johv THOMaMi {. 

vaiy tkick tro ( lOM |ttfa») Maps (p«b. aft Uk), al9lli, 1ft. 
Tbb eoapRkaadva Talnna la ibc laiait.aii4 bf tor cha kaat Valvanal € 

It iBcludcaa All] acconnt orAfkhaalctaa, Haw Zcalaad, fte. fee. 

QCLL-S (SIR WILLIAM) TOPOGRAPHY OF ROME AND ITS VfCINITY. Mm 

Improved BAtiMi, eomplata la mm vaLtva, «Hh aavaral Flala^ eladh, lu^ With a vary Ibm 
Man of Baw a aiMl to Bn»lwa (ft— a aaaaft aaraibi mj oa ui a ukai aor^ay), ■wta* — dtom 
and folded la a caaa ao as to CDrm a ▼oluma. Te(<tbcr 1 vola. tra, clalk, l£ Isl IMS 

' **Thaaa volavaa ara aa ssplata with tahait la lataabK JtM vara «a to SMMilaif aar •■Hm 
Joanal. «e ceold after all aflord but a meagre IndlcatloB af thatar bktareet and worth. U is. 
Indeed, a lasUnc aBam<>rial ol euinent literary exertion, derotad to a sul^act of groat Impaat- 
ance, and one (Mar, not only to oToiy scholar, but la mmi raadsr af iMalllf na lawkoaalftp 
truth of hblsfy la aa oWaat ofcoasidanttoa.'' 

GLEIQ'S MEVOIRS OF WARREN HASTINGS^ lint Goronor-Genenl of BarndL S 
Tola. trOfAaa Portrait (pah. at ai. is. ),eioth«li. la. ^IMK 

OIL 8LAS, tnuM.atod from tke fnmtk o# La Sam. VHh t4 Sm Mm Eimmviues 
aAar Smaxa. 4 vols. In l Ccap. tvo. e&tra cloth. gUt edgta, (pah. at U. its.), Ml IHB 

GOLDSMITH'S WORKS^ with a Life ud Moles, 4 vok. feip. Sio^ wnli ei«n««d Titles 
and Plates by Stothaaa and CftviKa«A«x. Maw and alaganl BdUaa (pah. at U.), oxts» 
cloth, 12*. 

**Caa anranlhor-eaB even Sir Wahar fleott, be comparaA with Galdsodth Ibrtha wlatw. 
beauty, and power of bia composlilonsT You may take *din and 'citt him oat in little ataia.* a» 
■laay Ughta does he areieat to the Imagination."— vfUke»at«m. 

" The voluinva of Qoldainlth wlU avar conatimta ana il the Moat prachia ** vaSa tf Barihft 
vndeflled."— OMarr#r4r Reuirw, ^^ 

GOpDB (DR. JOHN MASON) BOOK OF NATURE; S Tolk. ftwIaovSn^ doi^ 
(pub. at If. 4m.). 1«s. «. • 

QOROON9 HISTORY OF THE GREEK REVOLUTION* nd of the Wan «bA C^m- 

jMlgas arising from the Struggles of the Ore^ Patriots la eaMaeipatiag iheir oesuitry fkvaa Ika 
Turkish jroke. By the lata Thomas Ooum»«, General of a IMtIbIob of tha Oraek Ansjr. 
8aeoadKUtion.S Tola, tvo, Maps and Plana (pub. at U. 10k), cloth, Ms. U. IMS 

GORTON'S BK>GRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. A new end eohkrced IditioB, vtth a 
SupplemeBt, completing the Waifc to the prasant time, 4 vols, tvo, dothlottarad, li. lla. M. 

HEEREN-S (PROFESSOR) HISTORICAL WORKS, tranaleted. fram the Geram m. 
—Asia, Hew Bdltlon, c omplete la t Tols..JkrnicA, 1 vol.- Bo hops avd m OoLonvs, l 

Tol.— AvciBXT OnaBCB, and HihToajcAi. TnBATissa, 1 vol Mavval or Ajfciaar Hia- 

KOBY, 1 ToL— togathar • Tola, evo (ftmnerlT pnb. at 71.), cloth lettered, ualtea^ tL U. 



bar • Tola, evo (fbrmerlT pnb. at 7I0< el 
«»• .Vfie and OmpiHt MifiOM, tHUl Gm 

•n^s HIatortralBeaeorcbaa stand In the . 

which asodam Oarmaay has anrichad tha Utaratars of £i|irope.".«QHaN«r% Mawiem, 

HEERENJS HISTORICAL RESEARCHES INTO THE POLITK», INTERCOUfllSE. 

AND TltADBS OF TRB ANCIBITT V ATION8 OF A FBICA ; Inehidlng the CartliaglaiaM! 
Bthloplans. snd Bgrptlans. Hew edition, earrectad throughout, whh aa Index, LUb af th« 
Author, new Append&tes, aad other AodMona. Ccoplote in I toC evo, cloth. lU, 

HEERENS HISTORICAL RESEARCHES INTO THE POLITICS, INTERCOURSCa 
AHD TKAbEA OF THB ANCIBBT MATIOMS OF ASIA: inctadSr tha Pwalaaa, pS»^ 
■lelaaa. Babylonlaaa, ScytMaaa, and Indiaaa. Mew aad fanprorad Bdltlon, aompleta ha | 
Tola, tvo, eleaantJy printed (pub. orlrtnally at Sf. ft.), cloth, II. 4a. 
'•Oaa of tha moat Talaahla •cquUlloaa maila to oar hUtartea. elartaa alnea fha daya aT 



HKCRENV ANCIENT GREECE, tnnehited by BAifCMyprt and HISTORK^U. 

, TBBATISES; tIb.— 1. Tha Political cooMqaaacoe of the BelbnnadoB. II. The Blacu Fta! 
greaa, and Practical f nflaenoa oi Political Theories. III. The Rise and Orewtl '^^^^^ " 
nwtaHnia w a ta ofOiaatBrtialfc In i «•!•««• with lades, cloth, Ifs^ 
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PUBLZ«HE1> OX SOLD BT K. 6. BOHK. 1^ 

MECREN9 MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF THE^FOUTICAL SYSTEM OF 

luROPE AMD m COLONIES, tnm Ita tnwMltmtit ttedoM oftte nAMoUi ^aMiy, 

to Iti r*^ •staMtehnent apM th« Fall ot K apol««B ; tnunlattd ttom tte Fifth OOTnan BAltfoa. 

ll«ii Bdltlon, «ompl«tt la 1 toL S*©. cloUi, 14*. j...«.^,^«^ ,_ 

"TliabMt HUtoCT of Modwa Bttwp« tlwt h— jwt «ro— wd, id ith Htoly lot <• nm»lm 

** A vork ot iiurtliiic Tshio, vlileli vlB dlAMO vmAiI kDswMm far K*MmtloM* aflw all tlM 
■hallow pratoBdcn to that diatlaciloa ara fortuaaUly torgeUaa.**— Xilnwy GaarM*. 

" We aavar rmtmbar to hara aan a Work la arhkh ao aradh oaaM kaAwladaa was cpj- 
deaaed lata •« amall a eomiMMa. A aaratel a w a m l a a tton aeaTlnaaa aa Uiat thb Wk wUl ba 
nsafa) for our EaalUh htffhar lehoAla or eollagaa, and will eontribata to dirwt attanUoa to the 
hatter «Bd norr batrucUvc pam ofhlatoiy. Tha tnasUUoa li asaentad with graat fldaUty." 
^QairteWy JmuntU qf BdmemtUm. 

HEERCN'S MANUAL OF ANCIENT QEOQRAPHY. f^K the QM of Schools and 

cloth. I*. OVoft/, 3V{i«f«, tNO 

HOBBES' COMPLETE WORKS, Engliali and Utin. eiitod by Sir W. Moucswosni. 
Portialt aad jiUte*. le volt, R«o, (pub.at i/. ••.), eloth, at. u. 
The Lailn worki fami 5 toIs, the BnslUh Warkt 11 vola, -wach with a Oaacral Index. Aa 
fa«cr w«ra urlatcd of ibe Littln than of the En«llah, ihafonuar ara not aold loitaratcljr, 
hui tha Knglbh II vols. aMy b« bad fhr U. !••. 

HUME AND 8MOLLETS HISTORY OF ENGLAND, cwnpleto fat 1 larfte ?ol., with • 
Hamolr of HoaM.iapl. svo. Baa partialu of tha aathoci, oztoa aioth (p«b^ at 14. ffc), II. U. 

JAMES'S WILUAM THE THIRD. conprMngUie Hiatorjof hia JLeifpn, illutnitad iiih 
aarka of n»|iuMfcth«d letters, addreaaed to the Duke of Bhrawsbary, bj J^xaa Vbbxov, 
Sacratary of St^a ; with Introdaetloa aad Notaa, hgr O. P. B. JAMSa, Baq., S vols. tTOi Par- 
taalu (pub. at SI. !•.), doth, la*. ia«l 

MBNISCHS CHESS PRECEPTOR ; a new Aitalyiia o# the opoiiiigt of GanM| tmi^ 
lated. with Noiea, by Walkek, 8vo, cloth, lattarod (pob. at 1««.), le. W. Ifiy 

J0HNSON3 (DR.) ENGLISH DICTION ARY^printdl ?««atim flrem the ▲nthtir'a hit 
PoHo BdMoa. With all tha Buaplaa In Aill. 1% whkh are prefixed a Hlatory of tha Laa • 
gma«a, and aa Bnvliah Oraauiar. l laija toL faapaiial sto (pub. at Bl. le.), cloth, it*. 

JOHNSONS (DR.) LIFE AND WORIUL br Muspht. New and inprored Edttion, 
•oaiplato la t thick toU. ira, Portrait, cloth latland (p«b. at If. He. td.), lU. UM 

JOHNSONIANA : a Collection of MiiceUaneons Anecdotes and Sayinia, gathered from 
aearlj a hnadrad dtHereat Pabllratloaa, aad act caatalaad In Beawaix^a Life of Johaaoa. 
Edited bj J. W. CaoKAX, M.P. thick leap. 8To,portxaU aad Craatiaplsca (pah. at lOi.), 

JOHNSTONB TRAVELS IN SOUTHERN ABYSSINIA, throofk (he CMmtxTof AdeL 
to the KlBfdora of Bhoa. 1 vola. tva. Map aad Plataa (pub. at II. ••.) cloth, l«e. ad. IdM 

KNIGirrS JOURNEY-BOONS OF ENGLAND. BBRK8HIRB, inefaiding a fall 
Dej^riptloa of WIndaoff. With SS Bngrarlaia aa Wood, aLd a laz|a t" — ^—^^ •*— 



HAMP8H IRB. loclodlac tha lala of Wight. With » BagntTii^ aa Wood, aad a laiia iUti. 

BdnatcdMap. Bedoced to t«. 
DBRBY8IIIBE. laclodlat the Peak, ke. With SS Bagravliw aa Weed, aad a laiga IBaal. I 

aatadUap. Bedacad to U. erf. t 

KENT, with iS BnvraTlnia oa Wood, aad a Iai|« Ulaadaalad Map. Badaead la Se. W. | 

KNIGHTS OLD ENGLANDB WORTHIES: • Fortiait Qaixxbt o# the meril ' 

eminent Sutesatea, lAwrera, Warrlara, Artists, Man of Lai ten aad Scienra, kc, of Oraal 
BriUla, acwaaipanlad hj fWI aad arlvtaal Bloftaphlas (vrKiaa bjr Loan BaoiyoRAM, CaAis, 
Da MoaaAV.aad athaia), lasBavUl «ta, with 74 toePertialU aa steal, Itlana cdoared PUtea 
of reaMrkable bolhUags, aad apwarda af IM htataikai aad deoaaatlra TlgMltaa aa weed, 
cloth lilt (pab. at U. Sk erf.), lie. 

KNOWLESB IMPROVED WALKER'S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. eontafaiin| 
above M.oao addMoaai Worda ; ta whieh U added aa Accentaalcd Vacabaiaiy of Claaalcal sal 
■ariptnre Proper Haaaas, aew cdHion, la 1 thick haadaaaa ralitaw, hufa tva, with Potxall, 
clath lettarad (pah. at it U,), »e. W. t • -. -^ 

lACONICS; OR, THE BEST WORDS OF THE BEST AUTHORS. Setenth 
Edithm. S vala. Itaw, with alaiaat FVaatisplaoaa, aoatalalv M Purtnlta (pab. aft lis.), alolb 



J the 
(priaci* 



LOW'S DOMESTICATED ANIMALS OF GREAT BRITAIN: eomprehendtng l 
Kaiural aad Economical Historrof Bpoiics and Ysrieties ; with Obacrratloaa aa tbe ^li 
pics and practice of Braading. Thkk tro, (pab. at II. U.), cloth, U. 
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UVINGS KINGS OF NORWAY: ^B HEIMSKRINGIA or CHROTJICI^rftJj 
KINGS OP NORWAY. lrmiwl«ted from the Icolandle oTSaorroSttiriesoii, wl!h apc^Ui^Mty 
DbsertaUon and Nolw hj Sakvbl Laxvo, Raq, ; » toJ*., ■»*.; elotfc, (pob. «t IL II*.), Ua. 

IAMB'S (CHARLES) WORKS, complete; containing hit Uttera. Esnys of ES^, 

Poems, Playa, ftc, with Life of the Author, Indudlfis the addltloBal Memeclala. hy Sib T. If. 

TALFovan, In 1 at«nit Tolume lojral Sto, haadaomclj ptiotcd, with Poitnit and Vigaeuc TStia, 

(pub. at 1C«.), cloth, 13*. 
LEAKE S (COU TRAVELS IN THE MOREA. 8 to1«. 8to. Witt a very large Hnaf 

the Mona, and npwarda of SO Tailmii Maps, Plaos, Platcf of ancient Oreak Inscfiptioaa, *c. 

( pub. at ».•«.) , cloth, ILU. ISM 

LEWIS'S (MONK) UFE AND CORRESPONDENCE with many Keces in Troat ud 

Vttat, never helhn pnUbhcd. 1 vola. Svo, Portrait (puh. at li. I*.), cloth, lu. U39 

LEIGH HUNT'S STORIES FROM THE ITAUAN POETS, (Uante, ^ riosto, 

Jtolaido, Tasao, Pnlel), with Lires of the Writera. S vola, pctt tvo, (pub. at W. «f.). r loU^ le^ 
«•< Ihii elegant work Is for the Italian Poeu what Lamb's Tslcs are for Shakeapftnrw. 

LODGE'S (EDMUND) ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
AND MANNERS, lo the Reigns ofUenr; VIII., Edward VI.. Mary. Elizabeth, and James I. 
Second Edition, with ahov* M Autographs oi the principal Charactars of tha i*arkML. I'hrca 
vols. Svo. ( pub. at 1/. 10*. ), cloth, IL issa 

MACGREQOR'S COMMERCIAL STATISTICS OF ALL NATIONS A Digeat cf 
the Resources. Legliiatioa. Thiin. Doca. Shipping. ImporU, Rxpocta, Weights and Maatorcs. 
kc. ftc. of AU Nailona, Inclnding all tha Bmbh Commercial Ttcatics, 5 large Tola, aopcz- 
ro> al 8T0. cloth, (pub. at 7^ IM.], U . Its. (U. 

MALCOLM'S MEMOIR OF CENTRAL INDIA. Twovoli. Bro, tliird edition, with hrfse 
Map (pah. at 1/. $$. ), clath. 18*. 1^ 

MALTE-BRUN AND BALBI'S UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY; comprising, 1. The 
HUtory of Oeoarapbical Discovery; 2. Principles of Pb}slcal Geographj: 3. Cpn:plei« De- 
scription, from the most recent soorees, of all the Countries of the World. New and •■larnd 
Edition, revised and corrected throughout, with an Alphabetical Index of 13,M0 Namea. 
Thick tvo, cloth (puh. at 1/. lAi.), reduced to Ite. I&U 

MARRYATS BORNEO AND THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. Imperii.1 Sro, 
richlv illustrated with nnmcrous beautlftil Lithographs, tinted like Drawlaga. and £iw«viaaa 
on wood (pub. at II. lis. ftf.), cloth gilt, IZt. ^ Mgg 

MARTIN'S (MONTGOMERY) BRITISH COLONIAL LIBRARY: forming a ponolv 
and Antbeniie Description of all the Colonies of the Britkh Empire, and emhrsrlbg the Bla. 

tory— Physical Oeography— Geology— Climate— Animal, Vegcuble, and Mineral Klardocaa 

Oovernment— Finance— &I ilitary DefenecCommerce— Shipping— MoneUry bystcm— RalidoK 
— f opuUtion, White and Coloured— Ed ncattoa and the Presa—Emigrstion— Social State, jr^ 
of each Kettlcment. Pounded on Official and Public Documeota, fuiniihedby GoverBBwacT 
the Hon. East India Company, kc. Illustrated by Original Maps and Plates. • volumea. 
Ifcap. «vo. cloth, it. is. J •• r no. 

Each volume of the above series is complete In itself, and sold separately, as fallovs. 
at 3s. M. :— ^ 

Tux Cavadas, UrpBa akd Lowxb. 

Naur SOUTH Walxs, Vax Dibmbx's Lato, Swax Eitxr. and Sotnm AraTaAz.tA. 
Tux WxsL iKDiss. Vol. I.-Janialca, Uonduras, TMnldadTTBbage, Onaada, the Bal 

and the Virgin Isles. # — - . — -» 

Thb Wbst IxDiBs. Vol. II.— British Guiana, Borhadoes, St. Lncls, St. Vincent, Demerar^ 

liiwq'tl^, Bcrhlce, AngoUia, Tortola, St. Kitt's, Ba^uda, Antigua, Montserrat, Domialciw 

Nova Scott a, Nbw BavvawicK. Cak Bbbtox, Paxxca BDWAmA's Isut. Tub Ban- 

AivnAS, NavFovaDLAVP, and Hui>sox's Bay. 
Thb East Ikdibs. ToL I. containing Bengal, Madras, Bombay. Agra, fte. 
Thb East Ivdibs. Vol. II. 
BiiiTisH Possxsaiova ix thk Ixdxax a«d Atlaxtic Ocxaxs, vIb Cevlon, PenaiHr 

MaUcca, Singapore, Slam Leone, the Gambia, Cape Coaat CaatJe, Accra,* the Falkland 

Islanda, St. Helena, and Aaoenaion. 

MARTIN'S (MONTGOMERY) CHINA. Political, Commercial, and SociaL Two volg. 
Svo, 6 Mapa, Siallstical Tables, ftc, (poK. at U. U.), cloth, 14s. I»«7 

MAXWELL'S LIFE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. Tliree handaome vols. Sro. 
Embellished with numerous highly-aniyhed Ltne-Ehgravlag* by Coorxx and other eminent 
Artists, consisting of Battle-FIecea. Portraits, Military Plana and Maps ; besidef a ncaft 
- -_- «.„j « . ._-.._ -. -. -- . ilegant la gill doth, 1/. !•>. Large paper. 



n*iml>er of fine Wood EDgravings ; (pub. at 91, 7s.), el 
India pmofli (pub. at U.), gilt cloth, >/. 13s. W. 
•• Mr. MaxwelPa • Ufa of the Duke of Wellington, In 



f Wellington, In our opinion, haa no rival among olailia^ 

public siions of the day We pronounce Itfiree ITum flattery and bombast, eucctact 

and masterly. .... The type and mechanical execution are admirable; the plaaia ol 
Itattles and sieges numerous, ample, and useiul; the portraits of the Duke and hia warrl^ 
Contemporaries many and &ithful; the battle pictures animated and brilliant; and ~ 
vignettes of costumes and Butnncrs worthy of tha military genius of Borace Venal ' ~ 

MAXWELL'S HISTORY OF THE IRISH REBELLION OF 1708, with Memotnof 
the Union, and of Emmott'a Insurrection in laeS, cloth, «ve. with Poniaits and naKwreva 
lUuatrailoaa oa steel by Oxoaoa Cst^uuiKAXXf new ediUoa, gilt elaih, (pah. at iSs.}, Sfc 
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MINIATURE LIBRARY (BOIIN'S.) 

All fbolKap 13mA., printed on tlie finest paper* «"^ m^Y tUgmUlg bombed m the new ttjfle qf 
» cloth. 



BARBAULD AND AIKIN'S EVENINGS AT HOME; comprising a Krcntrariety 
of aniualni^ Inatrnctian fur Yuung Pertons, compttfto, degantljr prlnied, ilrontUplcetSi 
cloth gilt (pub. at 6t.), St.; or vith gilt edges, 3«. td. 

BOURRIENNE'S MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON. One stoat, closely hnt«1epintly 
printed Tolnir.e, fcap. l2mo. with fine eciiteiirUn portrait of Napoleon, and frontispiece, 
el9th gilt, (pai>. at te.). 3«. Orf. ; or vith glit edges, 4«. 

BUNYAN'S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. Quite complete. ineludinK tlie Third Fart 
vith a Life und numerous explanatorv Notes by tlie Rev. T. Bcott. Kiegantly printed oa 
flna wove paper, and embenishedwilli 25 fine Inll-elzed WoodeuU hj Hakvby, containing 
ail In Souihey's edition, also a fine frontispiece and tlgnette, doth gilt, Ss. M. ; or vlii 
gilt edKcs, 4«. 

BYRON'S POETICAL WORKS, including sereral Stippressed Poems not puUished 
in other exlltiona, in 1 tbick vol., with a beautiful Froatinpiece, cloth gilt, 3f. 6d. ; or with 
gilt edges, I*. 

BYRON'S DON JUAN, complete, elegantly printed, fico&tispicces, clotli gilt, (pub. 
at ;«.)• >*• 6d.; or with gilt edges, U. 

CHEEVER'S LECTURES ON BUNYAN'S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS, and ths 
Lit* and Times ofBunyan, frontispieces, cloth gilt, 3m. (W. 

COLERIDGE'S SELECT POETICAL WORKS, cloth gOt, 8«.; or gilt edges, 8«. M. 

COWPER'S POETICAL WORKS, with a short Life by Southbt, indading (for tha 
first time in a small siae), all the Coptkiuht Poaaig, complete in one handsome volame, 
fcsp. ainio, (700 pages), verjr elcgantlyprlnted, with two extremely beantlful Fronllspiecos 
alter II Aavar, engraved on Steel by Oooka ti, cloth gilt, Ss. Sd.; or with gilt edges, 4*. 

DRYDEN'S POETICAL WORKS, complete iu 1 vol. irith a Forlrait, Frontispiece 
and VI$nctte Title, cloth gilt, 3«. fid. ; or with gilt edges, U. 

CNCYCLOP/EDIA OF MANNERS AND ETIQUETTE; comprising an 4mproT«4 
•dliion of Chesterfield's Advice to his Son on Men and Manners: and Thb Yoviia Mam's 
Owx Book ; a Manual of Politeness, Intellectual Improvement, and Moral Deportment, 
ealcnlated to fom the Character on a solid Basis, and to insure Respectability and Soccesa 
In Life, one elegantly printed volume, (h>ntlsplece, cloth gilt, St.; or vith gilt edgea, St. fltf. 

HEBER'S (BISHOP) AND MRS. NEMAN'S POETICAL WORKS. Three Tola. 
^ one, cloth gilt, St. qd. ; or with gilt edges, 3«. 

HERRICK'S POETICAL WORKS, complete in one thick rolnme, elegantly printed, 
fine fh>n(isplece by CAnaJUiOLK, cloth gilt, 3#. ; or with gUt edges, Sc OJ. 

JOE MILLER'S JEST BOOK; being a Collection of the most excellent Bon MoIsl 
Brilliant Jesti,and Striking Anecdotes in the Engliih Lanfraage, complete la one thick and 
closely hot elegantly printed volume, firontispiece, cloth gilt u>ab. at 4s.), St. ; or vith gUI 
jsdgcs, St. Sd. 

NEW JOE MILLER. A Selection of Modem Jesis, Witticisms, Droll Tales, fee. 
cloth gilt, 2$. Sd. ; or with gilt edges, St. 

LONGFELLOW'S POETICAL WORKS, ris.. Voices of the Night— Evangeline— 
Seaside and Fireaide— Spanish Studenta— Poetical Translations, t vols, in 1, portrait aaA 
frontispieces, cloth gilt, St. 6d. ; or with gilt odges, 3t. 

LONGFELLOW'S PROSE WORKS, vis.. Outre-Mcr— Hyperion— KaTanagh, 8 
vols, in 1, cloth gilt St. ad.; or wlih gilt edges, it. 

MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS, with Life and Notes by Ds. SnBBiiro ; to which 
la prefixed Dr. CnAHKino's Essay on Milton. Frontispiece, cloth gUt, (pub. at 6t.L 
St. W. ; or with gilt edges, 4t. r • . xi- « 

OSSIAN'S POEMS, translated by Machpebson; with DisserUtions concerning 
the £ra and Poems of OaaiAx; and Dr. Blair's Critical Disserution. Complete In 
1 neatly printed volnme, flroatlspioce, new Edition, cloth gilt (pub. at 4t.), St.; or with 
gilt edges, St. 6d. 

POPE'S HOMER'S ILIAD, complete, with Exphinatory Notes and Index, and an 
Eesay on the Life, Writings, and Ocnius of Homer, elegantly printed, f^ontiaplecea, clotk 
gilt (pub. at St.), Stj or Willi giltedgeii. St Gd. 

Tnis Is the only pocket ediiloa vlik vtes. 

8COTTS (SIR WALTER) POETICAL WORKS: containing Lay of the Lost Min- 
strel, Marniinn, Lady of the Lake, Don Roderirk, Ilokeby, Ballads, Lyrics, and Songs: 
vith Moles, and a Liic of tl:« Author, complete in I elegantly printed volume, portrait and 
flrontlspiece, cloth gi.t (pub. at 5t.), St. Cd.; or with gilt edges, 4t. 

STURM'S REFLECTIONS ON THE WORKS OF GOD, and of his Froridence 
throiifhout all Kature, translated from the Gvrman, complete In 1 elegantly prialcd vol., 
frontispiece, cloth gilt (pub. at At. ), St. ; or witu giit edgea, St. 6d, 

THOMSON'S SEASONS, with his Castle of Indolence; 4 beauUfal woodcatii 

cloth giit, St. ; or with gilt edgea, 2i Co*. 

VATHEK AND THE AMBER WITCH. Two Tola, in one, doth gat» 8». 6^ ; or 
vtth gilt edfrs, Sa, 
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MONSTRELETS CHRONICLES OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE, I7 < 
JoHHSs, vltb Netei, tad nfivards ol 100 Wogdcula (unUbm vitk FioiaMrt), a «< 
royal Sto, doUi Iruered (pub. at U. lOfc), if. u. 

NELSON'S LETTERS AND Dr$PATCHE$» by SiK HAmsu Ntcolab, 7n3liL 

(pub. at U. lOa.), cloth, IL Id*. Tr' 



NUQENTS MEMORIALS OF HAMPDEN, Ut Party and T!mc8. Third £difeisB. 

With a Uomolr of the Wxbor. Portnlu. Fo«t fvo, ( pub. at lit. ) , U. 

PEPY-S DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE, edited by Loao Bkatbboou. New 
and ImproTcd Edttton, wtih Important AddiUona, laeliidli« upwards of Two Uaadr«l X.fl«sn^ 
4 vda, crowB «to, «lotb cstra, U. 16 « 



PERCYS RELIQUES OF ANCIENT ENGLISH POETRY, consiathif of CM He 
Ballade, Song i, and other Plccaa or ov Barttar Poeu, to«ctbor with aoiiie K9 of la**r 4«te. 
and a copioua Oloasary, complete 1a 1 vol. medium Svo. Mev aad alefaoi Ediiimi, viitt bc«a- 
tlf^lly encraved TlUe aad Vmtlaplece, by STUvuxmovr (pub. «t lae.). ctoth gilt, 7*. arf. 

POPE'S POETICAL WORKS> complete f& 1 thick TolttBa» faolMnp 8m, frumtepiece 
and vif oette, cJoth gUi, (pub. at •*.)• >•• t^t ^MS 

RAFFLES' HISTORY OF JAVA, with an Arcoont of Beneooteu, and PeUils of thm 
Commerce and lUiOttrcca of tite Indian ArcbipeUgo. Edited by Ladt RArn.ic«. Tna>ihin 
1 vols, tro, and a nlOBdM ooarto Atlas, contalninc opwarda oTlM Platca by Davi mu. imj 

It BCly coloured ( pub. at U. \o». ) , eloth, U. »•. 



ROBINSON CRUSOE. Cabinet Pictorial Edition, inchidinf hia Anther , 

irtth LIfb of Defob, fee , upwards of 80 flae Woodcuts, item Damm by HASTBr. »aat.a«a^ 
If ew and tapreved Bdkton. with addhlenal cats, cloUi fltt, 4s. tiL 
nc only email edition which b quite complete. 

"^erbapa there cxku no work, either or Instruction or etrterlalbment. Da the Eaailsh !■»- 
nage, which baa b«*en mote gencraUv read or more doserTodly admlrai, thaa lb* LMh aad 
Adventures of Robinson Crusoe."— -Sir Wmlttr Septi» 

ROBIN HOOD; a Collection of aU the Pooma, Sonfs, and BaQads relating to tlwcoi*- 
brated Teomau : to wbieh ts prefixed, his Hlstorr (torn Iscdited Doenmeata, aad a MeuMir off 
Krrsov, by J. tt . Ovrca, P.S.A. Two vola. elegantly printed In crown svo, witb Pwnraia «r 
Httson. and upwards of IM tasteful wood eagnvUgs by Vaiuio&i^ oati» doth ipabw at 
II. Its.), redoced to ite. -. -. , -, ,, 

ROLUN-S ANCIENT HISTTORY. /A Vew and complete Edition, vlth mmrkwtd 
Frontlapleces sad 7 Maps, i vols, bound In 1 stout handsome voL royal tvo^ (pnh. ah U. 4aLl, 
eloth, lu. 

The only eomplele edition In a compact fbna ; It Is aalftma la alw nd apManftcc'viin 
]loaoB*s Sorlee of Dramatlsto, fte. The previous editloos of AolUn in a aiagto vnlwins as* 
gveatiy akridged, sad contain scareely half the woik. 

ROSCOE'S LIFE AND PONTIFICATE OF LEO THE TENTH. Vtm and Bndh 

improved EdItloB, edited by his Son, Thomas Roscob. Complete la 1 stout vol. 8*«, clos^ 
hoi very baadaomely printed, tllnetnited by S fine Portimits, and nunenua UlnstBatliro Em- 
gravlBfs, ss bead and tall- pieces, cloth, II. 4s. ' laia 

ROSCOE'S LIFE OF LORENZO DE^MEDICI, CALLED ^ THE MAQNIFIGCNT.* 

Mew and much Improved Edition, edited by bis Bon, Thomas Robcob. Compleie ia 1 etowt 
vol. 8vo, closely but very handsomely pflntML illustrated by wuaeions BagiBv£Bga.lMrBdaccA 
as head sad taU-pleces, eloth, lis. ^^ IMS 

'* I have not terms suflcient to ezpnas my admiration of Mr. Roseoe'a geahie and eiwdltloB, 
er my gratitudo for the amasement and Information I hav« received. 1 r 




taieettoas; and his txaaalatians of poetry ano«ual to Iho otiglBBls.' 



ROSCOE'S ILLUSTRATIONS, HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL, of the life tf 
Lorenso de Medici, with an Appendix of Orlgioal Documents, tvo, Portrait nt Lanaxo, and 
Plates (pub. at I if. ) , boards, 7*., or in 4to, pifated to aiatch the origlaal ediUon. Poitoait aad 



PlatoB jpub. at II. Us. etf. ), Wards, ICs. 
*•* This volume is supplemeataiy to all edlthms of the woik. 



ROXBURQHE BALLADS, edited by JoBif Paths Collier, poet 4to, bentifnlh 
ariated by WnmnioHAic, and emhelllsbed with M cattoua WooAsnls, half bocad aMvrcol 
b the Bexburghe style (pah. at II. 4t.), las. Itiy 

SHAKESPEARE'S PLAYS AND POEMS. TALPZ'a Cabinet Pidorial Edition, with 
Life, Olossarial Notes, and Historical Digvsta of each Play, fee. IS vole. feap. tvo, wHh 171 
Plates encraved oa steel aAer Deeigas of the most distinguished BriHab Arikis; slsa Fa»> 
aiMllaa afaU tho haowa Aatocnphs of ■bakaspean (pub. at U. lfo»), eloth, riehgUt, Jl. te. latt 
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AMAKSPEARE'S PLAYS AND POEMS. Focket Edition, with & life by Alkxardsb 
(fttb. St lOk CA), cloU, Ifc '*•* 

■MAKSPERCS PLAYS AND POEMS, vith ExpbnitiNnF NokM» ud a 8k«iehof his 
Vy W. HAKVsr. Sixth EdlUoa, thkk «to. cloili, lO*. 6d. 

fiCHLOS8ER9 HISTORY OF THE XVMtth CENTURY, AND OF THE XlXtk 

till the Overtbxow of the French Emplr* : «lth parlicalar reference to Menul Cultivation end 
Prturtw. 'I'laafUted firom the GcrmMi by Uajuom, vUh copious Index. S thick vols, tvo, 
(pnb. at *t. !•».), eloth extra, W. U, 

SHIPWRECKS AND DISASTERS AT SEA. ITamthres of the moit remarkRbto 
BMBtj," JtcTltaia, rMmUaplaae and Vi(notu (pub. at tk ), elolb, Je. 

SilOLLETTS WORKS. Edited by Rohcob. Complete in 1 vol. (Roderick Rwdom, 
KSSrey Cltoker, Peregrine Plckfe, Lauaeelet Orea»e«. Cenn* FaAom, Ad»enturee of aa 
AtomrTri»els, Plays. »•.) Medium •*©, with lleapiul Plaleo, ky CkviKMAVK (pnb. at 
li. it ), cloth gilt, 14a. 

«* Perhaps no book erer vrlttca excited s«eh pcale of toextingnlshable laughter as Smol- 
lett's.— Air WmUn- Scott, 

STERNE'S WORKS. Conpleto m 1 toL 8fo^ Portntt wU YigMtta (pub. st 18«.) 
eloth, 10s. 6d. 

ST. PIERRE'S WORKS, including the ** Stndiee of Nature,** *' Paol and Virnnia." and 
the *• Indian Cottago," with a Memofar of the Author, and MolM. by the &1T.TI. Ci.AkXB 
oompleto to t thlsk vols. feap. evo, Poriiait and Fwntiaf lecM (pnb. at !««.), eloth, 7«. iMt 

SWIFTS WORKS. ISdited by RoecoB. Complete in S rola, tnediam 870. Fortrait» 
(pnh. at I/. 12<.). cloth gilt, 1/. 4s. 
•• WbocTor to the three kingdoms has any books at all has Swift.*'— £ord OknttrfMd. 

SYRIA AND THE HOUY LAND, their Scenery and tbeii People; being Incidents oC 
Btatory and Travel, from BvacKHAUrr, Livmat.Bouvsoii and other leading Auihoiillas, 
by W. K. Kxi.LT. With IM flue Wood Bngravtogs. Demy Bro, (pnb. at I2*.i, cloth, S«. 

TAAFE'S HISTORY OF THE KNIQHTS OF MALTA, 9m., 4 toIi. in S, 8va doth 

gLt, ( pnb. at 2/. 1 Oa. ) , 1S«. W. 1168 

TAYLORS (W. B. S.) HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN. Nwnerons 
Wood Bngravtogs of ito BaUdtoga and Aoademle Cosamaea (pub. at li. ), etoth, tt. W. »4S 

THIERS' HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, the 10 parts in 1 thick to1« 
royal Ito, haadeomoly printed, eloth lettered (pnb. at IL te.), lOt. 

THIERS' HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE AND EMPIRE OF NAPOLEON, 

tho 10 parts to 1 thiefc roU royal Svo, handsomely pitotod, eloth lottoied (pnb. at U. tt.), lOt. 

TUCKER'S UQHTOF NATURE PURSUED Complete ia Srola. Sro. (pnb. atl/. 10».), 



eloth, iS>. 

"The't_^ 

ilsed to call the most original and profound that has ever appeared on moral philosophy. 



'* The * Light of Kature* is a work which, after mneh oonaideration, Z thtok myself aolho. 
-"- tall the r ' ,^.^..^. ^ ^ ... ^_ ~- 



TVTLER-S ELEMENTS OF GENERAL HISTORY. New Edition, thick 12mQ. (SM 
eleeely prtoted pages), stool Frontispiece (pub. at 5«.), cloth, St. id. 

WADE'S 



SupplemeaU New Bdition. 1 large renmrkaMy thkk toI. royal 8vo, (1200 pages), cloth, 18s. 

WALPOlE. memoirs. of HORACE WALPOLE & HIS CONTEMPORARIESL 
By Eliot WAxavKTOV, tocloding Origtoal Letten, chiefly from Strawberry Hill, 9 vola.,8vo.. 
with Portraito of Waipole and Mlsa Bcny, ( pnb. at li. Ss.). Os. 

WATERSTON-S CYCLOPAEDIA OF COMMERCE. MERCANTILE LAW. FINANCE, 
COM MBBCIAL OBOO&APHY AND NAVIGATION. New BditU^ to ikt prttt. ^ 

^"'V?JSR?«?''J2!5w^"'9'N.AND RAMIFICATIONS OF THE ENQUSH 

LANOUAQK, preceded hv ao Buquin luu the PrimiilTe Seats, Barly Mtgnttoaa, and filial 
SotUsmcBis of the priaclpal Buropean Nationa, Sto. eloth lettered, (pnb. nt I4«.), S>. 

WELSFORD'S MITHRIDATES MINOR: or an Essay on Langosgr ; Bvo., cloth.Iefc- 
Isnd, ipvb. at i«fc «d.), ffc • "^ * ^ ISIS 
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WEBSTER'S AND WORCESTER'S NEW CRITICAL AND PRONOUNaNQ 

DICTli)NARY OF THE KNGLl.s}! LANGUAGE, lncladin« Bcleatifle Tenu: to «UA 
are added Wai.xkk'i Key to the Proniuuiulon of Clusical and Serlptaral Proptr Fimtt. 
much enJvKed : aod a Pronouncing V-jc^l'iilary of Modern Oeograpbical Ncmes. 2icv K^li- 
tion. enlarged and entirely rcvLied by 'Wu&cssxkju la 1 thick voL rayal tvo (pnh. w U. Skj^ 
cloth, lit. tlH 

WHITE'S FARRIERY, improved by Rosskb, Svo, with Plttet eagnvcd on steel CP^^l 
at 14«. ), cloth, 7«. JUt 

WHYTES HISTORY OF THE BRITISH TURF, FKOM THE EARLIEST PEBIOD 

TO TUE PRESENT DAY. 2 Tols. «rc. Plates (pub. at 1/. !«.), cloth, 11a. Utf 

WILLIS'S PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY. A new nnd beautiful EdiiioB, vith wSiS- 
tiona, fctp. 8vo, One Portrait and Plates (pub. at 6f.), extra red Tttrkcy cloth, ilchJy silt hadb 

WRIGHT'S COURT HAND RESTORED, or the Student asuated ia readowaU 
Cbaricrs, Deeda, He. small 4to. U plates (pub. at IL 6$.), eloth, ISs. MM 



^fjeologg, iWorals, CEcclesiastfcal f^istorp, 8<t. 

BARRETT'S SYNOPSIS OF CRITICISMS upon those Pawngea of the OLD TESTA- 
MENT In wl.ich Commenintcrs have differed horn the Authorized Version: toiretJ er «tk 
an exi)lanalion ol difflcuiiies In the llcbiew a;id Enijliab Texts. « toIs. ro.alsxo tws^ 
at J/. »«#.;, c.oih, U.lw. ' "' » ^r"^ 

BAXTER'S (RICHARD) WORKS, with Sketch of the Life, and Eiaav on the Geaics 

of the Author, 4 vols, imperial 8vo. (pub. at 4/. 4».), 71. 13«. C«/. 

BINGHAM'S ANTIQUITIES OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. New Mid Imnrortd 
Edition, carefully revised, with an enlirgtd Index. 2 voU. impl. Sto, cloth, U. li', cu. MM 



"ninL'h.nm is a writer «ho does equal honour to the Enirlish cleriry and to the En-Ivli »v-.._ 

and whose learning is only to be equalled by his moderation andlmpartiAlity."— ij inr^er^^JBre 

CALMET;S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, WITH THE BIBLICAL FRAG- 

M hN 1 S. hy the laic C harjles Taylor. * voU. <to. Illustrated by 202 Coui>cr-n::ite £b«*. 

Ings. EiRhth prcaily enlar-rfed Edition, beauUtuUy printed on flao wove pa;»er (pobl U 

"Mr. Taylor's improYed edition of Calmct'a Dictionary Is Indispensably Bccessary to eTery 
Bllillcal Stud(>nt. The ndihiions made under the title of ' Fragnicnis' are extracted fr''-a the 
most rare and authentic Vojnpes and Trnvela into Judca and other Oriental eoitntrica- aai 
coniprehciidan asscn.ljlage of curioii* and i.liutrative descriptions, expUnalory of SciiBtam 
fncldenis, customs, and innnncrs, which cnuld not i)ossib!y I.e explained by anv other ine«liBiJ 
The numerous engravings throw gicat light on Orlcnial customs.*'— //omr. ' 

^t'^5''"? °i^J'^')"^PY OF THE HOLY BIBLE, abridged, 1 hi«c vol. imp. Sr^b 

VfOcdcitUand Maps (pub. atW. 4*.), cloth, ISs, -» » • ^-ap. c»w 

GARY'S TESTIMONIES OF THE FATHERS OF THE FIRST FOUR CENTUCNK 
TO THE CONSTITUTION AND DOCTUINES OF THE CHUBCtt OP EVoViUl? 

as sjt forth in the XXXIX Articles, 8vo, ( pub. at 12».), cloth, 7*. W. O^/J^^TA^hoXl 

•' This work may be classed with those of Penison and Bishop Bull: and such a ft«»-ia~.' 

Won is no mean honour."— CAarcA o/ Engiand Quarterly. ^ 

^"^S!?^?*^"^,9'?^RH"J5fS UPON THE EXISTENCE AND ATTRIBUTES OF 

GOD. Complete In 1 Uiiclt closely printed vol. Kvo, with Portrait (pub. at lit.), ilolk,^ aST 
«' Pcrr.picuity and depth, metapliysical subiimltr and cTanpelical almpliciiy. ImmeiMe Inarm- 
ing hut Irrcfia^Mble reasoning, conspire to icn.lcr this ].cr(ormaucc one of chc moat inesitelKL 
productions that ever did honour to the sanciified judguicnt and genius of a human bcia^T^ 

CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. Confining the folloxvine CBleemcd Trcntise.*, trith Pr*. 
Atory Memoirs by the Rer. J. 8. MKUF.k. LL.D., vii.^Watson's Apoloirv far ChriatJ*ni^ 
%Satson;.Apo:o«ry for the Bible; Paley's Evl.ienoesof Christianity; ^& Hone pi^JS-' 
Jenyns' Inionial Evidence of the Christian Kelijrlon; Leslie'i. Trith of Chriatl^ltr Sim^ 
*ut' M ' L. 'he's Short and Easy Method with the DeUts; Leslie's Short and EaJJ MM^ 
*»^/HS "^rV C"»"dier'- Plain Rsasoni for beln^a Christian : Lvttletnn on the Sn*VS^ 
Of bt. Paul; Campbeli's DlascrtaUon on Mlracics; Sherlock's THal of the WitBeSl SS 
Sequel; West on the Resurrection. In 1 vol. royal Bvo (pub. at 14».), cloth, l«». * ^^ 

CHRISTIAN TREASURY. Consistinjf of the follmriun: Expositions nnd Treatises. TMts^s 
by ME5.F.S viz:-Ma^pee'« Discourses .ind Dis»cri..iions'on the Scrijnur.il DoctViaea of At2S? 
nient andSacrlflce; W therapoon's Prnctlcnl Treatiieon Urgencrat/o,,; Bostou'lTriSk 4?!^ 
Lot; Guild's Mo..es Unveiled: Guid's Harmony of all the Propheti; l^sa'k Ai[?b2L{jL2? 
S[X[v^«7ohH?.'"?** *'"'.*"'^ Ciedibiii.v of tJ.c New TcpLnmeit; St'uart" I^tJSn "SHSi 
2>lvlnlty of ChrUt. In 1 toL royal 8vo (pub. at 12».), cloth, 8«. -^mci» oa uo 
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CRUDEN'S CONCORDANCE TO THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT, reriaed 
•ad condentcd hj O. H. Uakkat, thick 18mo, btauUAilljr prlntMl (pub. at 6«. ), cloth, 3«. 6d. 
*' An extremely pretty and very cheap edition. It contains all that is asefkil In the original 



tremely pretty and very cheap 

Ltir.^ only prepositions, conjnn 

purposes of reference. Iiidccd it la all that the 8cri;iturc student can desire.' 



work, omittir.^ only prepositions, conjnnciions, ftc, which can never he i 



EVELYNS RATIONAL ACCOUNT OF THE TRUE REUGION, now firit pub- 
) linhed from the original US. in the Library ar Wootton, edited, with Notes, by the Rcy. R. M. 

Etavsov, BJL, i vols, post tvo. (onlAun with his Piary), eiotb, (pub. at 11. U.}, 1$. 6d. 

I FOX'S BOOK OF MARTYRS: the Acti and MonnmenU of the Church, edited by 

Dr. Cummixo, S vols. imp. S^, with tipwarda of 1000 wood lUtutntions, imperial Ovo, extra 

, cloth ( pub. at U, li». «d.),iL IS*. M. 

FULLER'S (REV. ANDREW) COMPLCTE WORKS: irith a Memoir of hi. Life, byliii 
Boa, I Urge voL imperial bto. Mew Edition, PorUalt (pub. at II. lOs.), cloth, 15*. , 

J ORAVES-S (DEAN) LECTURES ON THE PENTATEUCH. 8to. New EdiUon (pub. 

at lS«.}.cIotb, 9a. ^*** 

a MALL'S r "" This Life, by 

• DrOLi o"" Foster. 
Author "ill* «»««»lir«i 
Portrait 

^Wh! tithigsortbal 

k great D "* Bu»K«, 

* **A*V°"i Robert HalL 
Fbr moi »•' "»•/ »»*»• 

f •*f?;.K ofthea«.aa 

I well a. «ofChrT,ti« 

I Chari:;-. 

HENRYS (MATTHEW) COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS.,^ Complete in one 

I • thick closely printed volume, post svo. «Ub 28 UlustrsUons on wood, cloth, (Hiiirona *oUk the 

gttnOunt Librmrg), 4t. W. 1*U 

I HILL'S (REV. ROWLAND) MEMOIRS, by hia Friend, the Rer. W. Johrs. Edited. 

with a Piefsce, by the R«v. Jamrs Shermax (Rowland Hill's Successor as Minis' er of 
I Surrey Chapel). Second Kdiilon, carefully revisMi, thick post Svo, flae aUel PorUait (pub. 

I atiot.), cloth, »f. 

I HOPKINS'S (BISHOP) WHOLE WORKS, with a Memoir of the Author, and a very 

I •BUnsive general Index of TexU aod Sul^Jecia, a vola, royal 8vo (pub. at 1/. U.), clutb, lit. 

I *• BUhop Uopklns'a worka form of thomaalvea a sooad body of divinUy. He U clear, Tebc 

BMBt, and per8aa8lvc.*'--JicA«r*MJk. 

I HORNE ON THE PSALMS, a Commentary on the Book of Psalmt, in which tlieir 

, literal sense and metaphorical application Is pointod oat. Mow aad elegant edition, compleU 

la one rolume, Svo, cloi h ( pub. at u. ) . to. M. 

HUNTINGDON'S (COUNTESS OF) UFE AND TIMES. By a Member of the Honsea 
of Shirley and Hastlngiu Sixth Thousaad, with a copious Index. S large vola. Svo, PortraUa 
or the CouaUss, Whltield, aad Wealey (pub. at W. ««.), doth, I4e. 

LEIQHTON'S (ARCHBISHOP) WHOLE WORKS; to which is prettxed a Life of the 
▲atbor, bv the Rav. N. T. PaAaapn. New Editioa, 1 thick vola. Svo, Portrait (pub. at K. U.) 
extra eloth, laa. Tho oaly Maapiite Edition. 

LEIQHTON'S COMMENTARY ON PETER; with Life by PsAsaoif. complete in 1 
thick haadaomaly printed vol. Svo, Portrait (pub. at its.), cloth, ••. 

UVES OF T^E ENOU8H SAINTS. By th« Ber. J. H. Nkwmait and dhera. 
S Ikiek TAla, inao, elolh. lottatod, lie. 6d. 

irCRIE'S UFE O^ JOHN KNOX, with mnatraUona of the History of the Reformation 
te Scotland. New Edition with numeroua Addltl o na, aad a Memoir, kc by AaDaaw CaxcuTov, 
fleap. iro (pub. at fa. ), doth, U. 6d. M«7 

IIIAQCE3 (ARCHBISHOP) WORKS, eomnrisinc Dieeoorses and Diisertatiaiia on ths 

IcHptaral Doetrlnea of Atoaomoat aad Sacrlflec: Sermoaa. and Vlattatloa ChargM. With a 

MoaMlr of hia Life, by the Rot. A. H. Kaa VT, D.D. » vola. Svo (pub. at II. fa. ), cloth. Ifa. 

I **Dtocove fB ouch doop r e ooareh. ylalda ao maeh Talnabla lafbrmatloa, aad affords so manf 

I kolpa to tho raAitotloa efonor, aa to ceaailtau the oMMt valuable iroaiwo af biblical loaralag 

or wkkk a Chrlatlaa aoholar oaa ho poaaosead.-— ClrMioi Ofafreer. 

MKNIE'S (HANNAH) UFE. by the Re?. Hsu et I^eompson, post 8ro. priated vnifondv 

•ttk kor wodu. Portrait, and Wood Eagnvinga (pah. at ifa.), extra eloth, fa. CMrO, 1S3S 

Thla may bo called tko oArlal oditloa of Haaaah More^ Lite. It hrlaga aa mwh new aa« 

irooilaa matter lata tho Sold roapocUag hor, that It will racalTO a hearty woIoobm from the 

klla. Aawtattha root, tho partleolan of moat of hor pabUcatiou wUl reward tho eurloaH/ 
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MORE'S fHANNAH) WORKS, complete in 11 toU. fisp. Svv^ vlft portnit «■< » 

nettc UtlM, cloUi, W. lU. 6d, IMS 

MORE'S (HANNAH) SPIRIT OF PRAYER, feap. 8vo, Ptortnit (|«b. at te^ do*^ U. 

MORES (HANNAH) ,ESSAY ON THE CHARACTEII AND PRACTICAL 

WR1TIN08 OP Sr. PAUL, pott tro (puh. at IM. 6d.), doth, ta. 

MORE'S (HANNAH) PRACTICAL PIETY: Or the lyfliMMe «f flnHaiciaB c# tki 

Heart on tb« Conduct of the Ufe, Sitno, Portridt, cloth, %$. M. 
Tbt only complete small edition. It vaa raviaad jiiat Htort iMr AaMh* Mid — *-*-t ■■■! 

Improvement, wbich U copyright. 

MORE'S (HANNAH) SACRED DRAMAS ehieflj mteaded far Toimc FtankL towkkh 

is added '• ttenaibllity," an Epi«Uc, S.mo (pub. at M. W.), gOU clodH |Ut Mfe^ ia/ 
This is the last genaine eaUlon, and coataiaa aom* copyright f^Jl*'^!**^ which ■!■ aoii !• mm 

other. ^^ 

MORE S (HANNAH) SEARCH AFTER HAPPINESS; with BaDada» Ua» Hj 
and Epitaphs, 32ajo ( pub. at j«. M. ), jrllt cloth, fUt adieea. Is. W. ' 

NEFF (FELIX) LIFE AND LETTERS OF, tnmslatcd froa the Mmeh tf M. Boot.W 

M. A. Wyatt, (cap. 8vo, Portrait (puh. at 6f. ), cloth, t». M. {^ 

NEWTON'S (REV. JOHN) WORKS, «iih a Life of the AuthflC. by the Bct.Ek 
Cecil, and an introducUon by tha A«v. T. CuMxufUAU. M.A. himtHil »!«. mUk 1 
(pub.at W. 54.}, 16«. » --i - 

PALErs WORKS, in 1 toL congitting of his Nhtnna TheolotT. IfonI and PclilichI 
PhlloBophy, Evidences of ChrUtijuiUy, Horse PiuHbk, CleKyman'aCmnMaloii Ia Tiaitf^tte 
Sick, &c. 8TO, banuaomeiy ptiuied ia doubi* cotumaa (pHb. at ita. !«.}, do4h. As. * 

RIDDLE S ECCLESIASTICAL CHRONOLOGY ; or Annala of the Chrirthm dranh 

from lu Foundation to the Present 1 Imo ; coutalning a View of Qcaeral Chuxeh Histnrr (!». 

ROBINSON'S SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS; or. « PmcCiea] Irapromnent of 
Principal Histories of the Old and New Testamcat, t thick vola., Sro. hai ' 
-with Furtiiilt and Life of the Author, cloth lcttcre< (pah. at IL la.), IO0.M. 

SCOTT'S (REV. THOMAS) COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE, with the AnOa*! 

las Currectioiis and Iiiiprovemeiiu, ami 8t beautiful Woodcut IlluaizaUoaa aad M «»- « — J ^ 
imperial 8vo (pub. at U. 4«.), cloth, U. l«i. "^ * ^^ 

SIMEON'S WORKS, including bis Skeletons of Sermons and Hone Homil^tMEL cr 

DiarnurHes diwewted Into one ronllnurd Scries, and fonnint • Commentary upon -.^-^TT^innfr 
of the Old itild New Testament; to »hlcli arc annexol an Improved edttloa ofXUiida'a &m 
on the Compokiiion of a Nernion, and very comprettensiv« ladeiMa, edlMd hy But TwmmiS 
liARTwtLi, lioftSB, 21 vols. 8T0 (pub. at lot. lOi. J, cloth, 7<. 7s. •■■^Ma 

Tke/oiUtwiHg miniature edUiant qfSimeou't popular worie arv iill ( rii iii(| j i ftrfjij fc atHSL m^ 

THE CHRISTIAN'S ARMOUH, M. 
THE EXCELLENCY OF THE LITURGY, 0A 
THE OFFICES OF THE HOLY SPIIUT. M. 

HUMILIATION OF THE BON OF GOD; TWELVE 8XllM0ira,M. 
APPEAL TO MEN OP WISDOM AND CANDOUR, StC. 
DISCO UIISES ON BEHALF OP THE JEWS, Is. Sd. 
"The works of Simeon, containing 3516 dUronrses on the pi 



•« The works of Simeon, containing 3916 dUronrses on the prfitehMl pMsttM offlM Otf ^ 
New TeAtaiueiit will be found peculiarly adapted 10 assist thcatiidWa«f theyounnr cImk^ 
their prrptuHtlon for the uulpit; li.ey will likewise serve aa a Body of DWfaiity^ aod«M Vr 
many rccommeuded as a Bibliciil CommenUry, wet> adapted to be read Ia faiuiiiM."— I^MMdol 

SMYTH'S (REV. DR ) EXPOSITION OF VARIOUS PASSAGES OF MALV 

8CR1 PTUKE, adapted to the Use of FamUiea, for every Day thro^uteesSaYeM^ wSri;! 
(p.iW. at u. 11*. 6d.), cloth, B«. ' ' «™u«Mwnw xewv'veift.^ 

SORT/i|N'S (REV JOSEPH) SERMONS, nn some of the mort importeiit tooics tf 
Morality, Doctrine, and Religious Opinion, preaehed at Brighten, sro, cloth, (pub. at l£.K Si. 

SOUTH'S rOR. ROBERT) SERMONS: to wbich ure annexed the cbief heMie of ihL 
Sermons. • Biographical Meuiuir, and General ludcs, i vols, toyal Svo (puh. at hU iHZ 

•"''Sn^l^S'^ HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF CHmST. framthe IMetof A««Btar& 
15i0, to the present Century, .1 vols. 8ve ( pub. at li. lOi.), cloth, lis. ^^^uS 

SPOTTISWqCDE'S HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND Edli^A k- 
the Riu iiT Rrv. Dr. RuaaKi.t. 3 vols, Svo, (pub. at 1^ W..). ciottTStiflSr' **"^ '^ 

"'"^cH2?.'^.W^''^'yX^^'*''P'-ETE WORKS, with en EMay. Biommhiad »l 
Critical i S larye vols, impeiiai Sto, Portrait (pub. at Si. i»t.), ctothTsTsis. "*^»"P°^** ■■* 
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TAYLCMTJ. ^ISAAC OF ,ONQAR) NATURAL HISTORY OF ENTHUSIASM, 

TMth Edtiion. ftep. tro, elolli, St, ' 

** It ii rafrcablny to «s to me«t with • work bMTtnf, u this tinqaectioBablj dots, tlie Imprau 
•fbold, powerful, and orlpinsi thotutht. lu most itrlktagly orl^rlnal views, however, never 
tnoafrecB the bounds of pore Proteatani orthodoxy, or vtoleta t6e ulrU of troth and loha*- 
Bc»s : end yet It diecMios topic* consUtatlBr the very ro<» and hut* of those furtona potamiea 
which havo shaken repeatedly the whole Intelieetaal and moral wnrlil" jfAtwiuni 
TAYLOR'S (ISAAC) FANATICISM. Tliixd Editioa. etrefnUy miMd. Pcap. 8vo 

" It Is the reader*! fhult IT he docs notrlao Srom the perusal ofsueh a volume an Um pnstat 
a wiser and a better maa.-'BHtetie Riwkw. 

TAYLOR'S (ISAAC) SATURDAY EVENINa Serenth Edition. 7cap. 8vo, elofh, S«. ' 
* Saturday Bvenlnf/ and ' Natural History of Bathualasm,* are two noble prodnetlona."— 
... 'tMw§aMiiif, 



TAYLOR'S (ISAAC) ELEMENTS OF THOUGHT, or omcIm Expbmaiioiis, nlpba- 
huuaily aitaac*^, of the principal Terms employod in the nsoal Braachos of Intoilecloal 
>hilo«ophy. Mlnlh Bdltlon. itsso, eloth, 4e. 

.IMPSON-S KEY TO THE BIBLE, cantaining a Sammary of Biblical Knowledce^ 
and a Dlv tlonary of all the principal Words in the Old and New Testament, iUustiated by thrs* 
maps, aud 13« bsaatlAil woodcuts, Svo, doth lettered, (pub. at lU.), 7$. lUt 

TOMUNfi'S (BISHOP) ELEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. Tovrtaoiith 
Xdltlon, wUh additional Motes and Summary, bySraBSUiOk a wols. tve, doth, lettered (pah. 
atW. Ij.). Itfc6d: 

TOMLINE'S (BISHOP) INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE BWLE, 

OR EI.BMENT8 OP CHRISTIAN THKOLOOY. Containlnf Proofb of tho AuUientleity 
and Inspiration of the Holy Sciiptores; a Summary of the History of the Jews; an Aoeoant of 
the JewUb Sects; and a brief Statement of the ContenU of the several Books of the Old snd 
New Tcstamenta. Nineteenth Edition, elogantly printed on flno papar, llmo (pub. at fle. W.), 
cloth, 3«. W. 

*• Well adapted ss a manual for stndents in dtvinlty, and magr bo rooA vHb advaatifa b7 lb* 
■Met experienced divine.**— JfenA's lettmrm. 
WHEELER'S (REV. N.) SERMONS; preached in the Faritli Cbwcbea of Old andlfmr 
Shoreham. (la the vidBlty of Bilvhtoa),%ttasex, laiB* typo, Svo^ clotb. (pub. at Ifa. fld.), «■, 

WILBERFORCE-S PRACTICAL VIEW OF CHRISTIANITY, Withsoomprafaeaeifv 
Komolr of the Author, by the Bov. T. Pmica, Umo, printed ia a laiga h s aifc oma typo (pub. at 
•fc).sut cloth, as. ed. ittt 

Jporefan 'Eanguagcs anli l,fterattttt. 

xvcLvms* 

CLASSICS AUD TBAVSLATIOKS, CLASSICAL C1UTICI8M, DICnONiLIIIES, 

GBAMMABS. COLLIQB AMD SCHOOL BOOKS^ ATLASES, fce. 



ATLASES.— A NEW GENERAL ATLAS,^ engraTed by Sibnkt Hall, demy folio, 
M largo Maps, with the Dlvleloas and Boundaries earefteny cohmred, and a rompleu Ooneral 
ladoz. New Edition, corrected to ths proaent tlms, half morocco, SI. ia«. dd. 

WILKINSON'S CLASSICAL AND SCRIPTURAL ATLAS, with Histonad and 
Chronoloirfeal TahieejTaiporlal Mo. New and improvod Edlttoa, « maps, ooloatad (pub. at 
tf. U.), half bound morooco, II. 11«. «d. Ittt 

WILKINSON'S OCNERAL ATLAS. New and impiwed Edition, with ^l tha RaUroads 
inaertad. PopnIatioB accordfat* to the last Censua, Parliamentary Bstnias, Re, imperial 4to. 
4d Haps, coloured (pab. at U. !«<.), half bound morocco, 1/. St. it4t 

AWSWORTHS LATIN DICTIONARY, by Dr. Jamiuon. an eidaiTed Editiai. oqbp 
talaiac aUthe wards of tbo Qaaito J>lotlmacy. lUck tvo, aoatly bound (psb. at IM.) St. 

BIBLIA HEBRAICA. EX EDITIONE VANDER HOOGHT. Beoognont J. D. Allr. 
HAJW. Very thicken, haad8emelypriBlad<pnb.atl<.«fe),flloth,]ti.<d. Xoml. Ounesa, IMS 

BOURNE'S (VINCENT) POETICAL WORKS, Latin and Snglith, ISmo (pub. at 
ak<d.),ei th,afc6d: ins 

» (pab. at Is.), e 



CICERO'S UFE. FAMIUAR LETTERS, AND LETTERS TO ATTtCUS, 
by Mi DOLBTDirTlf Busom, aad Haaaaosir, eaiapleto la oao thidt vaL royal tvo, portrait, 
(pab. at U. 4«.), eloth, lis. Ittt 

CORPUS POCTARUM LATINORUM. EdiditQ. S. Waubr. Goiipleta in 1 rvj 
Ihiek Tol. royal tvo (pab. at U. St.), cloth. It*. 

This comprehensive Tdnmc contains a library of tha poolleal Lalla dasslei, eanadlp 
pelted from tha bast texts, idaj— ^ ^_^^^ ^,^_, ^ __ 
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DAMMIl LEXICON QR/ECUM, HOMERICUM ET PINDARICUM. 

nnal 4to, New Edition, printed oo fine pai>cr (puh. at U. St.)* cloib, 11. U, 
^•Ao exeelleMt vork, th* merits of vblcUbave been uolvcmUjr acknoii; 



CnitDcBCA]^ 

, , .. „ . it« 

'•Ao exeelleMt vork, the merits of vblcUbave been uolvemUjr acknoiiledc^d ^UMniy 
characters."— Dr. tUbdin. 
DEMOSTHENES, tnmtlnted br LniAicn, the hro toU. Sta, oompletein 1 voL 1Sb» 

handsomely printed in doulilc coiamns. In pearl tjrpe, portrait (pub. at it.), clotk, Sfc. 
DONNEGAN'S GREEK AND ENGUSH LEXICON, enlarged; with examples. IHcnBj 
tranalatcdt selected fironi the classical authora. Fourth Edition, renalderahlj cnlat|«4, caio- 
fniiy reviaed, and materially ImproTCd throusboot; thick tvo (ITU pages) (pub. at it. S».}, 
cloth, 1ft*. 

QRAQLIA'S ITALIANENGUSH AND ENGLISHITAUAN DICTIONARY, ^rHk a 
compeDdioua Italian Grammar and Supplemaatary Dictionary of KaTal Terms, lluiat rasa 
(pub.at8«.),4*.C<f. 

HERMANNS MANUAL OF THE POUTICAL ANTIQUITIES OF GREECE 

UialorlcAlly considered, translated from the German, ttro (pab. at 13#.), doth. zoe. W. 

OxfarJ. Talbogw^im 
" Hermann's Manual of Orack Antiquities is most Important.''— mrlwa/Ts JSTiai. ^ Grtta, 
vol. 1, p. W. 

HERODOTUS, CAREYS (REV. H.) GREEK AND ENGUSH LEXICON TO 

HERODOTUS, adapted to the Text of Oaisfbrd and Baebr, and all other EUltiona, Srck, dafb 
(pub. at 12«.}, U. 
LEMPRIERES CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. Miniature Editten, rontaining m Ml 
Account of all the Proper names mentioned In Ancient Authors, and much useful iaforBBatSea 
respectintr the utes and hablu of the Greeks and Romans. New and complete rrtiltnn, 
elegantly printed in pearl type, In 1 very thick vol. iSino (pub. at 7«. 6rf.), cloth, 4s. M. 

UVII HISTORIA, EX RECENSIONE DRAKENBORCHII ET KREYSSKS; 

Bt Annoutiones CnBTiEMl, Stnothii, RDPEnri, etaliorum : Animadverstueec NtanvMrnn, 

Wachsmijthu, et sua* addtditTnAv rrs Tviss, J. C. B. CoIL Uolr. Oxoo. Socius et Ttataa. 

Com Indire amplisslmo, 4 vols. 8vo (pub. at 1/. 1 8«.), cloth, I/. 1*. Or/arA, »U 

This is the best and most tueful edliion of Liry e«er published in octavo, and It lafrefcnui 

in all our uniTersltlcs and classical schools. 
LIVY. Edited by Fuindkvtllk. livit Ilistorixe libri qninqne priorea, vith v^j^j^ 

Notes, by PnBVDBTiLLB. New Edition, 12mo, nestly bound In roan, 2s. 
■ ' the aamc. Books I to III, separately, ctoth, S«. 6d, 

^— — — — « the same, Booka IT and V, cloth, u. td. 
NEWMAN'S PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF RHETORIC; or, the Principles tnd Bides ef 

Style, with Examples. Sixth Edition, lamo (pub, at :s. 6</.), cloth 3s: 6</. 

OXFORD CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY, from tke 

ear.iest Period to the present Time: in which all the great KvenU, Civil. RePgioua, Srlcn-lSc, 
and Literary, of the ▼arleus Nations of the World arc ulaccil, at one view, under the ry* of the 
Beader in a Series of parallel columns, so as to exhibit tl c state of the whole Cirillxcd WnrU 
at any epoch, and at the same time form a continuous chaia of History, with Oencalogieal 
Tables of all the principal Dynasties. Complete in 3 Sections; rix:— I. Ancient lilatarT, 
II. Middle Ages. III. Modern History. With amokt complete Index to the eatlia vasi, 
folio (pub. at 11. ISf.). half bound morocco, 1/. !■. 

The above fa also sold separately, aa follows;— 
THE MIDDLE AGES AMD MODERN HlSlORY, 2 patu in 1, foUo (pnb. at If. U.td.U 

sewed, IS«. 
MODERN HISTORY, folio (pub. at lit. ), sewed. •«. 

PLUTARCH'S UVEa by the Lanoboenxs. Complete in 2 rols. 8ro. (pnb. at 14 Ig.). 
cloth, 10«.«d. ^ ''• 

RAMSH0RN;S DICTIONARY OF LATIN SYNONYMES, for theUteofSdraobaBt 
Prirato Students. Tranalatad and edited by Da. Lierka. Post Sto. (pub. at 7s.), cloth, U. «dL 

laii 

®^S£JM^iliiJ2.JS'?TP'*T.H^^ THE ASSEMBLIES OF THE ATHENIAHSL 
translated fhim the Latin, with a complete Index, «t«i. ( pub. at 10#. 6rf.), cloth, 5*. CWmh. i^ 

A book of the same school and character aa the works of Hscnsv, Bobckh, ScnLKOKX.. Jm 

^'•c!5*PTi?«®r?5s^^ft'*P ,^!l®i-'?i* LEXICON TO SOPHOCLES, translated by 
CAnx. iro, (pub. at I2f.), cloth, U, Cd. Otjordt roftojs, ig«i 

•^^iPr* HEBREW CHRESTOMATHY, designed ns an Introdnetion to n Co«ira« 

of JIabraw Study. Third Edition, fvo, (pub. at Ms.f, cloth, 9*. Ojjord, TaiU^t, 1194 

This work, which was designed by Its learned atithor to facilitate the studv of ReWrew kna 

"*? f *^ extensive sslc in America. It lor.os a deitlrable ailjunet to all Uelirww OramantZ 

ma is »ttttcient to complete the system ifiostrucUoa In that iaugoage. — — «• 

TAYLOR'S (ISAAC. OF ONGAR) HOME EDUCATION ; a new and enlarged cditioi^ 
revised by the Author, reap. 8vo. cloUt, 5s. ^^ 

'"'rAiv??^'^ iP.^y ,^J!?»\^NALECTA THEOLOGICA. wre SYNOPSIS CRn> 
CORtJM ; a Crltiial. Philologircl. and Exegetlcal CommrnUry on the New Tentaaicat: 
adapted to the Greek Text, eompiled and digested fh>m the moat approved Boiireo% Britiah nad 
rorrign ; and ao arranged as to exhibit at one view the comparative weight ofdigsKant OBtetaam 
en diapoted texta, S »ery thlcK vols, 8ro^ cloth lettered, (pub. at 11. IJa.), lla. 
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TACITUS* (the Latin Trxt), complete, ftrom the Text of BmcyriKB, with hig Explanatorj 
Mote* la EncUsh. edited, for the use ofSclioob aitdCoU«|t>, by ▲. J. Vaut, UJl, I toIs. 
poet 8ve, (pab. at U. u.), cloth, )o«. 6dL 

TERENTIUS, CUM NOTIS VARIORUM, CURA ZEU N II, cnra Giles ; aceed. Index 
eoploaiulmaB. Complete la 1 thick vol. tro, (pub. at Ite.)* elotb, It. 1&37 

VIRGIL. EDWARDS'S SCHOOL EDITION. Virgilii JBneis. cnra Edwakos, et Qae«tw 
oaes VlrgUljuta, or Notes and auestlooi. adapted to the adddle Forma la Schools. S voU la 1, 
UsM, bound in cloth (pub. at 6t. 6d.), S«. 

«•• Either the Text or Oueslloas majr be had aeparately (pab. at It. 6d<), U. td, 

WILSON'S (JAMES PROFESSOR OF FRENCH IN ST. GREGORY'S COLLEGE) 
FRENCH-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-FRENCH DICTIONARY, contslDintr ftill EzpU- 
natfoDs, Defloltlons, bynonjins. Idioms, Proverbs, Terms of Art aad Science, and Rules of 
FronuneSatlon lo each Lanmiane. Compiled from the Dictionaries of the Academv, BowTxa, 
CHAMMxvTt, OAaaaa, Latbaux, Dbs CAKajxaaa aad Faiit, Jouxsoa aad Wai.xxa. 
I larta closely printed toL Imperial 8to, (pab. at 2i. la.), cloth, lit. 

XENOPHONTIS OPERA. GR. ET LAT. SCHNEIDERI ET ZEUNII, Aeceditlndey 
(PoRsox and Elmslby's Bditionl, 10 vols. 12mo, haadaomely pruted la a large type, dona 
up in ft vols. (pub. at 4/. 10*.). clotb. 18t. 1841 



- the same, large paper, 10 vols, crown 8to, doaa ap la i vols, eletb, if. 5«. 



XENOPHON'S WHOLE WORKS, translated by Spklxan and otliexs. The only c 
pleta Edition, 1 thick toL 8vo, portrait, (pub. at 15f.), cloth, 10s. 



i^beld, ^or%s of :ffitiion, Hfgj^t Healrfng. 

CRUIKSHANK "AT HOME:" a New Family Albnm of Endlefs Entertainncnt. con- 
sisting of a Series of Talcs and Sketches by tl|e most popular Authors, with nuraerons clever and 
humorous Illustrations on Wood, by Cxoiksuaitk and SaTMOva. Also, CRUIKSUANK'8 
ODD VOLUME, OR BOOK OF VAKIETY. liluatrated by Two Odd Fellows— SzvMOva 
and CatJiKsHAXX. Together 4 voU. in 2. fcap. 8vo, (pub. at 2/. 18«.), clotb, gilt, 10«. Cd. 184S 

HOWirrS (WILLIAM) GERMAN EXPERIENCES. AddreiMd to tbe English, both 
Goers Abroad and SUyers at Home. 1 vol. fcap. Svo, ( pub. at 6*.), cloth, 3$, Orf. 1844 



MARRYATS (CAPT.) POOR JACK, liluatrated by 4« large and exquiaitely bcautiftil 
Engravings on Wood, after the masterly Designs of Claxksox Staxvixi.», R.A. 1 hand- 
some vol. royal 8vo, (pub. at 14«.), gilt cloth, 9«. 

MARRYATS PIRATE AND THE THREE CUTTERS. 8ro, witli 20 most splendid 
line Engravings, after Stavmsld, engraved on Steel by CHAiaaa Ukatu (originitUy pub. 
at W. 4«.)^ gilt cloth, 10«. 6d. t HI ' r 

MARRYATS (CAPT.) PRIVATEER'S MAN OF ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 

new edition, iiiuitra ed with 8 highly flaished line Sagiavlags oa steel, la the manner of 
Slothard, fcap. Svo. gilt cloth, U. 

MARRYATS (CAPT) MASTERMAN READY, or the Wreck of the Pacific (written 
for Young Peopio). New edition, complete in I vol. fcap. 8vo. with 88 beauilM engzavlnga 
on wood, cloth extra, gilt, 6«. 18M 

MARRYATS MISSION, on SCENES IN AFRICA. (Written for Tonng People). 
New edition, Ihap. Svo, with 8 Illustrations on wood by OiLxaxT A Dai.zzxx, cloth, ex. gilt, fta. 

MARRYAT-S SETTLERS IN CANADA. (Written for Young People). New edition, 
fcap. Svo., with 10 Illttsiraslons on wood by Oilbsxt and Dalxxxx^ cloth, extra gilt, As. 

MAYHEWS IMAGE OF HIS FATHER ; or, One Boy is More Trouble than a I»oscb 
Olrls: a Tale, with 18 capital Engravings by Phix. New SdiUoa, la i vol. post Svo. cloth gilt, 
(pub. at 7«.), reduced to it. Cd. 

MILLER'S GODFREY MALVERN, OR THE UFE OF AN AUTHOR. By the 

Author of " Gideon Giles," •• Hoyston Oower," " Day In the Woods," ke. fte. t vols, in I. 

Svo, with 21 clever Illustrations by Phib (pub. at IS*.), cloth, 6*. 6cf. IMl 

*• Tills work has a tone aad an individuality which dlstlagnlshea It from all others, and eaaact 

be read without pleasure. Mr. Miller has the forms aad coloun of rattlo life BMre eompletaly 

under his control th&B any of his predecessors."— .ilA^aaniM. 
MITFORD'S (MISS) OUR VILLAGE; complete in 3 roll, poet Svo^ a Series of Bani 

Tales aad Sketches. New Edition, beanUnU Woodeats, gUt cloth, lOt. 

SKETCHES FROM FLEMISH UFE. By BXNDRIE CansciiMci. Sqoare 12nui^ Ut 
Wood Bagraviags (pub. at •• ), cloth, iM.td, 
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ALPHABET OF QUADRUPEDS. TIlxittrHted 1^ T^j^arm teletttd fWirm tSie wmt» flfftt 
Old MMt.r.. •qSr. 12nio. with 24 .plrlutl Bii«««ina* »ft«r Bs»oi«n, Kf >'n^>^-£V^ 
Pavz. PoTT^m. ttc. and with Initial Tetten bj Mb. 8baw» eliMh, gUtcdsv (p«h. «» i*. «tf.M| 

•— th« nme. th« Plate* eolonnd, gilt cl«lh, flit cdgM f pah. stM^ U.)» l» 

CRABB-S (REV.G) NEW PANTHEON, or Mythologyof hll Kff«»; •■«!??SL*5 
the U«i> of School! cn4 Twinir P«r»on«; wHh aa««tIoiis fbr BsamtawtfOB •■ as '■*.!: 
PmitocK. Umo. wHh JO pl«Mhic Ulhofrapha (p«b. at »t.). «lo«hf »- »« 

DRAPER S JUVENILE NATURALIST,.orCS«aatiy ^^gto » Sgrih^. Syyr. A;«ty^ 
and Winter. Square ISIM, wWi W bMttiir«U]r«xaealad WoWnto (pah. aft 7fc •A>* cliiih,f» 



EVANS'S TALES OF CHIVALRY; or, EteBingi with Oit CLnaiiciei«» 
16 woodcuu, clotli lettered, (pub. at ia. 6d.), 3m. €d, 

EVANS'S TRUE TALES OF THE OLDEN TIME, idected from Fboissa&t. 11a< 

£.iitiob. handsome I jr printed. 16 flm woudeuu, square 16mo, gilt cloth, (pah. at 4a. OiA.), aK.M 

GAMMER GRETHELS FAIRY TALES AND POPULAR STORIES, translated (raa 
the Geanaii^r Orimm (containing l> Fairy TaJaa), poaitva, aamcroai Woodcota hj <lx««6a 

Chuikrhank (pub. at 7$. CU.), cloth gilt, it. U» 

GOOD-NATURED BEAR. A Story for Children of all A^ea, by E. H. Hoan. Sqjns* 

8TO, Plate* (pub. at it. ), cloth, 3«., or with the Plate* coloured, U. tOt 

GRKVIM'S TALES FROM EASTERN LANDS. Square 12rao^ Plates (pob. at U\ 

aloih, a*, id,, or PUtaa coloured, l$.U. ^ »« 

HOWrrrs (MARY) CHICDS picture and verse BOOIC ^amijmaH caM 

** Otto Speckter'a Fable Book ;" translated into Bngltah Veran. with French marit Oatn»a Vona 

eppo^Kp. rnrminr ■ Trli^inti. square Ixmo, with 160 larg* Wood Kagirnvtegs ipohw at lasu&'.H 

•xtra Turkey clolb, gilt edgea, 5«. UO 

This Is one of the moBt olagant JavcaHa booha «v«r prodacod, and haa tha ao«a»y of b*«« la 

three laniiusgeB. 

ILLUSTRATED DITTIES OF THE OLDEN TIME ;« Scries of 39 aniwaitely giM» 

(ul Desiyna, illustrative of popular N ureery Bhyai*** »mall 4tQ) «i«gaatl]r boaad ia ck»th. aa> 

LAMB'S TALES FROM SHAKSPEARE, derifned prindpany fer themeoT T««h n»^ 
■fins (written by IMiis and CMAaz.as L.AMB), Sixth Edition, eakbatUahedwPllh SB Saiga MCbaa*- 
Tirai Woodcut Engrsvtngs, firom Designs by HAarar, feap. tro., (pah. at 7*. 9tl.), cteifc ^s, 

L t L. TRAITS AND TRIALS OF EARLY UFE. A 9cri«a of TUot add 
young People. By L. E. L. (Miaa La woo* 1. Fburth Bdltioo, feap. tea, »|ih a 
Portrait engraved on Steel (pub. at 5«.), gilt cloth, $$. 




LOUDON'S (MRS.) ENTERTAINING NATURALIST ; btfnr iwpal 

TAles and An^cilotet of more than SOO Animals, cnmprebcndtag all the Qi , 

FlAhes. Iteptiies, Insccta, ftc, of which a knowledge U Indiapeasabic la Polite ^_.. 

Illustrated by upwarda of 800 beaatlAil Woodcvta, by Bbwicx. ILlKvar. WajMV^ ^ 
otbera. pool »vo, gilt cloth, fl*. , -, , M^^m^mm, «. 

MARTIN AND WESTALL'S PIGTORtAL HISTORY OF THE WSLE : tb^kttn^ 

Srrasbythe Rav. HoaABT CAOiiTaB, avo. lUeztrenely brantlf^il Wood BagnvtiUEh w» ita 
•st Arii>u (iitclndinir reduced copies of M Ann k*s celebrated Picture*, BalaH*aaai*B F^tf. 
The Deinrrc. Fail of Nlnevoh, »•.), eloth gUt, gUt odgaa, rnduead la lia, ^^^ 

A moeC elegant preaent to yoang p*«pl«. 

UAJIRYAT'S MASTERMAN READY, PRIVATEEB'S UAK, MISSION, and BETTLXBa. 

«*r jtrrmous pave. 
MCRRY TALES FOR LITTLE FOLK ; illnttratcd with npirards of Tvo Bnndrad a^ 

XUtp WoodEiigiaviags; new and improved aditlon, eirganily ptlincd. cutra cloth gilti gib C*L 
■«,* Th ia highly popular voloai* oontaina 40 different Start** of tha oidaa iiia». 



PERCY TALES OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND: Stories of Chmpa and Bat 
Wnre, and Vlctori** (modantlcad lk«Mi RoLixaHBD, Faotaaaai-, an* tba oihar Chi 
a V iln. In I, square MaM. f Parlof afaw. ) Vbarth Bdltioa, emuddOTably Impnovd, ■ , . ,.._ 

, ta tb* preacni Umc, emhaUiahad wUh IS axcaadingljr haauKlol Wood&«ca«a«a (poWaSS 



alatft gtit. gill ed;r«a, ar. 
Tbla >^auiiral volum* baa •ajojred a larg* ahara of a 



ROBIN HOOD AND HIS MERRY FORESTERS. By STFFHBif Peict. Sqaaielteai 
6 lUustraUona by OiLBaBT (pub. at Se.), cloth, 6*. W., or with colomwd PJat**, Se. nna 

••*S!yCKR? W W f^gE'"' AND FREDERICK: mTWe tor Tonili, feaaw Baok 
vMh so hlghlg iniahed wood Xagraviaa*, clath, gUt edgaa, l^ah. at U. Sd.). tad!2^a<ir«jS 
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RiYNARD THE FOX, THE MOST DELECTABLE HISTORY OF. Sraara ISafl^ 
«itbS4Etchln«ib7£Tsiu>tii«BS,«xti«glltelo«li, (ptalk, •lti.>,U.; «r,vitk th* TMtmc9' 
loured, uin cMMb, flit adsM. (pub. at M.), flg. 

SPENSER'S FAERIE QUEEN (TALES FROMX Sqniin Iflno, ptatef. tactirft doth, 
(pub. St 3s. «d.). >3. 6d. ; or« coloured pUtcs. extra cloth, gilt edgM, (piib.at 49. 9A.), U, 8d. 

ffTRICKLAND'S fMiSS JANE) EDWARD EVELYN, k Ta]« of the Rebdlion of 1745 s 
to wbkh i» «dd»d, •• The PeMoaf* Talo," by Jcvvaiin Tatx-ob, fup. tvo, f fine Plates 
(pub. atat.).eloUivtu, to.M. r ^ ^^^ 

TALES OF THE GENII: or the delightfnl Losont of Honm, the 9ob of Amar. hT 
SxK Ch ARUta MoKKftU.. Nov EdlUoB. eoila ed aad edited b7 PhUoiavenls, post evo. vlik 
Bumciou* woodcuts and a steei eaxraYinicii in the maoner ofStotfaaid, clotli KUnJutt rrody, to. 

TOMKIN'S BEAUTIES OF ENOUSH POETRY, teJected for the use of Youth, ui 
doslinied lo laraicatcthe Practice of VIrtuo. Tveailetb Bdlitoa, with coosiderable additions, 
loyal ismo. ?ei7 etegaatly prlotod, viih a boaattfal FMalqrteoo aftor RAftTST, oiogaat, ffUt 

YOUTH'S (THE) HAND-BOOK OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE, in a Series 
of FsmilUr CoDTerMlloas on the most iiiiarestiiig Productions of Mature and Art. and oa 
•Ibcr InntnicilTe Toptce of Polite Bducsthm. Hjr a Lady (Mma. PalusSB, tbo Sbiar oT 
CArrAiK M ARRTAT. I Tols. In 1. Heap. avo. Woodcuts, ( pub. at Ito.), eloth gilt, «s. td: IMA 

This is a very clover and laatiwUvo book» adapted to tho caparttlaa of yeoM pooplo, oa tJo 

ptaBofthoCoBTexaatkuuoBChoayatrjrfMlaorsilogy.Botaajrifte. 



iVlasfc anil iSlusfcal SBorftg. 



THE MUSICAL LIBRARY. A Seledion of the beat Yoeal uid Inttramental Mnn'e, 

both Envtish «nd Korrign. Edited by W. Athtox, Esq., of the Opera House. 8 vols, folio, 
eompnheitdiiiir more thsa 400 pieces of Music, ttoautiiuUy printed wlthmotalUe typos (pub. 
at 4^. 4«.), se«cd, K. 111. «d. 
The Vocal and Insiruxnental may bo bad separately, each hi 4 toIs. 16«. 

MUSICAL CABINET AND HARMONIST. A CoUeeUon of ClaMieal and Popohff 
Vocal and lusirumental Music; eanurlslnff Selections from the best productions of all the 
Oreai Masiem , EiiglUh. Scotch, and Irish Meiodlr» ; wiih many of tbo Kaiioaai Airs of oUior 
Countries, cmbi aclng OTortures, Marches, Konues, Quadriilos, Waltscs, aad Gallopadcs ; 
also N.adrigal*, Duets, and Olees; the whole sdapte<t either Ibr the Voice, the Piano-forte, tho 
Barp or the Oraan; with Pieces occasioiwUy for he F.uie and Ouilar, under the superintei»> 
dtoace or an emiurat ProCassor. 4 «oU. snail folio, comprelioudiug moro tbaa JOO pieces of 
Mtuic, bcauUfully printed with metallic types (pub. at U, Is.}, sowed, iSf. 

The contents or tho work aro qatte dlfforeat from the Moaioal Utacary, aad the intrinale moiH 
of the salectloa is equal. 

MUSICAL GEM ; a Collection of iOO Modem Songa, Doeta, Gleea, ace. bj the moat 
colehisted Composers or tho prasent ''sy, sdapted for the Voice, Flale, or Vioiia (edited 
by John PAKhv). 3 vols, in I, Svo, with s bcauiit'ully engraved Title, and a very richly iilu- 
a>iBated h'roullsplece (pub. at U. Is.), cloth gilt, iOs.ed. ia4l 

The abnve capital colloctton contains ■ grem numbor of the host eopyilght piceos, Includlog 
aomo of the most popular songs of iiraham. Bishop, lie. It forms a most attractive Toluma. 



iSUHicfne, Sburgerp, ^natoms, anbemfstrs, 

BATEMAN AND WILLAN'S DELINEATIONS OF CUTANEOUS DISEASES, 
4to. eouuining jt Plates, beaotlftilly aad «ef> accurately eolonred under the sapvrintendeneo 
of an emloeut Professioaai Gootleman (Da. CAKswau. >, (pob. at 12L lis.), half bouad moo. 
II. to. ista 

"Dr. Bsteman's valuable work hss doao more to extend tho kaowlodgo of cutaaoous dlseasco 
than any other that baa ever appaared.**— Or. A. T. Tkompmm. 

BEHR'S HAND-BOOK OF ANATOMY, l»y BiBPy.iT (DenonatntoraftGay'aHoapital), 

tllick l2mo. closely printed, cloih lettered (pub. at lOt. Ad.), to. Od, U4M 

BOSTOCK'S (DR ) SYSTEM OF PHYSIOLOGY, eonipritiiif a Complete View of 
the preaeut sute of the Scleiice. Fourth Edition, revised and corrected tliroughout, tvo, (MO 
pages), (pub. at W.), cloth, to. iaS4 

BURN'S PRINCIPLES OF MIDWIFERY. Tenth and beat XdltioB, tMck 8to, cloth 
lollorod, (pub. at ito.), to. 
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J2 CATALOGUE OF HBW BOPg-S, 

CELSU9 DE MEDICINA. Mited br E- Mii.uoAij, M.D. cum Indice copio««i«o « 
iS» ^.»iS *nilck BTO. I^nttoplece, (pub. at ia«.), cloth, »«. .wi-** 

towlher with a ringulatly •alentlTt Index. ,^^#. 

PARllMoli.) TREATISE ON DIET AND THE DIGESTIVE FUNCTIONS. 

•^ Fifth idUion (pub. at 12..), cloth, &.. 

PLUMBES PRACTICAL TREATISE ON TOE DISEASES OF THE SKIN. 

•^"ourih Edition, Plates, thick «»o (pub. at U. u ), cloib, 8«. M. 

SINCLAIR'S (SIR JOHN) CODE OF HEALTH AND LONGEVITY. Sixth Edlti« 

^*^?,lTj\lr. to \ thick "" «/o. Portrait (pob. at 1/.), cloth. 7*. . r_„„^ 

aftiiTM'S DESCRIPTION OF THE BONES; together with their scTcrml ConnexkM 

^^Vm"?chathc?, aid wiS the Muac"^^ ^ap&d for St^anU la Anatomy. «a»«g 

Woodcuta, thlri edition, lano.cloih lettered (pub. at 7M. S»-W' *•** 

STEPHENSON'S MEDICAL ZOOLOGY AND MINERAUJQY; Jnclttdrng^ « 

AwJimt of tha A»l«»l and iSineral Polaona. M colouxtd PlatM, wj"! •»•. (P**-- •*«• SjJ 

WOODVILLE'S MEDICAL BOTANY. Tliird Edition, enlarged by Sia W. Jacwoh 

^ Ito?«ir 5Tol?4iS»Jth3i?Katf.,a^^^ 8owBK»Y, ««« ^jj.^^? ^ f;K\t%m 

it 10* loi.), half-bound morocco, 5/. 5i. The Fifth, or Suppl.n.entanr Volnme. «""« 7-f7 "f 

W J. HooJtBR, to complete the old EdiUone. 4to, 36 coloured Pfctw (pufc. a» at Ufc«y. 

boards, U. lU. Sd. ' 

ittatfiematfcg. 

BRADLEY'S GEOMETRY. PERSPECTIVE, AND JfRpJECTION, for the »• rf 
ArtUU. BPlateaandnumeroua Woodvuu (pub. at 7t.), cloth, ft». „ , . 

EUCLID'S SIX ELEMENTARY BOOKS, by !>»• J#»5«S.,r*^M!iEMS 
CommenUry, Oeometrieal Bxerdiei, and a Tkeatia* on SoOd Oeometry. tro, Mloih £<Ullea. 
cloth, et. ..,.*«_*. *!. 

JAMIESON'S MECHANICS FOR PRACTICAL MEN ; »»«J'»J"^^*^"?Ji^ 
Composition and ResoluUon of Forcei; the Centre of Gravity : and the ^Mechanical Po*«», 
Illustrated by Bxamplea and Dee igua. Fourth EdMoA, greatly improved, fvo, (pub. at liM* 
cloth, 7: ed. * 

*' A great mechanical traaaure."— Dr. Birkbtek, 



BOOKS PBnmSD UNIFORM WITH THE STANDARD UBRilRI. 
CHILLINQWORTHS REUGION OF PROTESTANTS.' MO pp. Zt.M. 
GARY'S TRANSLATION OF DANTE. (Upwards of dOO pagea), ertia Una eloth, 

•Uh a richly gilt back. 7*. 6d 1«« 

LAMAimNE'S THREE MONTHS IN POWER j a Hiatory of hia PoUtical Ctoecr. 

Poit Svo, aewcd, 2«. 

MACLISE'S COMPARATIVE OSTEOLOGY: demonstrating the Archetype Skdetoa 
of V^ebTated Animals. Folio, »4 plates, cloth, ij. H. 

STANDARD LIBRARY CYCLOP>EDlA OF POUTICAL, CONSTITUTIONAU 
Statlsaeal, end Forensic Knowledge. 4 vole, 3#. Cef. each. ... 

The Compiler. Mju Obuiu»b Loiig, Is one of the moat competent Sdiolarc oftbe day. 

MICHELETS HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, tnnilated by C. Cocxi^ 
I Tola, in 1, 4t. 

rTARLING'S (MISS) NOBLE DEEDS OF WOMAN, or Ezamplea of Femsle Comge. 

Foriiiude, and Virtue. Third KdUlun, enlaiged and Improved, vltJitwo very bMotiAil 

tisplMse, elegant la doth, •«. 

» _ ,. 

raian> ar ■aaawoa ▲«» son, sr. xaasni's iamm. 
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BOHN'8 CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 



▲ Sunt or LiTKmAL Fjlmk TaAMiLATioHa or thk Qeuk aivd Latin CLAmna 

WITH ROT KB A»D lADSXXS. 

UMrm with tkt Standard Libsast, U, uch (exefpt Thnndldeit jSsekylus, Vityil^ 
ttoract, Cictro's Officegf Demcslkena, Appendix to ^chylus, Jr'ulotWt Orgtuum^ 
mil oftckiek art 8«. 6<<. taek volunu). 

1. HERODOTUS. B7 the Rsv. Hsrkt Cabt» M.A. FrmUUpiecf, 

2 & 3. THUCYDIDES. By the Ret. H. Bale. In S Yoli. (&». 61/. eadi). Frmtbpieet. 

4. PLATO. Vol. I. By Cart. [The Apology of Socrales, Critc Pliseclo, Gorgtat, 

ProUj^otai, Pluedrut, ThcKtetut, Eathypliron, Lysis.] FrOMtit^ ./•«. 

5. UVrS HISTORY OF ROME, Utenlly tnuslated. YoL I., Books 1 to 8. 
0. PLi^TO. VoL IL By Davis. [Tlie BepnUic, Timieui, and Critias.] 

7. Livrs HISTORY OF ROME. Vol. 11., Books » to M. 

8. SOPHOCLES. The Oxford Translation, rerised. 

9. >ESCHYLUS, literally translated. B7 an Oxonian. (Pnet Zs.BJ.) 

9* — ^— ~. Appendix to, containing the new readings giren in Ilerm ann's posthu- 
mous edition of JSsdiylus, translated and edited by O. Bukoks, M.A. (S«. 6J). 

10. ARISTOTLE'S RHETORIC AND POETIC. With Examination QuesUons. 

11. LIVrS HISTORY OF ROME. Vol. UL, Booka 97 to 36. 

12 & 14. EURIPIDES, literally translated. From the Text of Dindorf. In 3 Vols. 
13. VIRGIL. By Davidson. Mew Edition, Revised. (Price Zs. 6d.) Frontispieei. 

16. HORACE. By Smart. New Edition, Revised. (Price 8«. 6r/.) fhmiupUct. 
10. ARISTOTLE'S ETHICS. By PRor. R. W. Brownb, of King's College. 

1 7. CICERO'S OFFICES. [Old Age, FMendship, Scipio's Dream, Paradoxes, &c.] 

18. PLATO. Vol. III. By G. Burokb, H.A. rEutliydemua. Symposium, Sopliistes, 

Politicus, Laches, Parmentdcs, Cratylus, and Meno ] 

10. LIVY-S HISTORY OF ROME. Vol. IV. (which completes tiie work). 

20. CiCSAR AND HIRTIUS. With Index. 

21. HOMER'S lUAD, in prose, literally tnuiskted. FnmlUpUce. 

22. HOMER'S ODYSSEY, Hymns, Epigrams, and Battls or thr Froqs and Micr. 

23. PLATO. Vol. IV. By 6. Buroks. M.A. [Philebus, Charmidea, Laches, The 

IVo Alclbiades, and I'^n other Dialogacs.] 

24,25,1^82. OVID. By H. T. RILEY, B.A. Complete in S Voll. F\mmti$puees. 

20. LUCRETIUS. By the Rk v. J. S. Watson. WiUi the Metrical Version of J. M. Good. 

27» 30. 31, it, 34. CICERO'S ORATIONS. By C. D. YoNas. Complete in 4 Vols. 
(Vol. 4 contains also the Rhetorical Pieces.) 

28. PINDAR. By Dawson W. Turnrr. With the Metrical Version of MoORX. F^uL 

29. PLATO. Vol. V. By G. Boiova, M.A. [The Uws.] 

33 it, 30. THE COMEDIES OF PLAUTUS, By H. T. Rklit, BX In 3 Vols. 

80. JUVENAU PERSIUS, ke. By the Rrv. L. Evans, M.A. With Uie Metrical 
Version of Girroao. Fnmtupieet. 

37. THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY, translated chiefly hy 0. Buboes, A.M., with Metri- 
cal Versions by various Authors. 

88. DEMOSTHENES. The Olyntliiac. Philippic, and other Public Orations, with 
Kotca, Appendicei, fcc, by C. Ramn Kxnmkdt. (S«. M.) 
1« 



43. ARISTOTLt^ POLITICS AND IlCUNOMICS, uJ *>. WALTOmo, J(i.A-, wiui 

Notes. Aaalynet, Life, Introduction, and Index. 

44 DIOGENES LAERTIUS. UVES AND OPINIONS OF THE ANCIENT PHI- 
LOSOPHERS, with Notes by C. 1). I^ongx, B.A. 

46. TERENCE «nd PH/EDRUS, br H. T. RiuiT. To which is added Smakt*! 

Metrical Version of Phndrtii. Froulispitee. 

40 & 47. ARISTOTLE'S OROANON, or, Logical Treatiaea. and the IntroAirtion 
of Porphvrv, with Notes, Analysis, Introduction and Index, bjr the Rev. O. 
Y. OvrxN.'B^.A. 3 Vols., 8». 6i. per VoL 

48 & 40. ARISTOPHANES, with Notes and Extracts from the best Metrical VenioaSt 
by W. J. HicKiB. in 2 Vols. FrmUuphe^. 

60. CICERO ON THE NATURE OF THE GODS, DIVINATION, FATE, LAWS, 
REPUBLIC. &o, translated by C D. Yomob, B.A. 

01 APULEIUS. [The Golden Ass, Death of Socrates, Florida, and T)efenee or Dtsranrsc 
on Mnjpc]. To wliidi is added a Metrical Veraion of Cupid and PSTchC} aud 
Mrs. Tighe's Psyche. FrontispUce. 

62. JUSTIN. CORNELIUS NEPOS «nd EUTROPIUS, witb Notes attd a General 
Index, by the Kev. J. S. Watso5, MA. 



53 & 68. TACITUS. Vol I. The Annals. YoL IL The History, 
colli, fcc. With Index. 

64. PLATO. Vol VI., completing the work, and ooataininff EpinomiB, Aziocbu- 
on Virtue, on Justice, suyphus, Drniodocus, ana Deflnitions ; the 1 
Timirns Locrns on the Sonl of the World and Nature ; the Liros of Pla 
genes Iiacrtius, llcsychius, and Olvniniodoru* ; and the Introductions V 
trine* by Alcinoun nnd Albinns; Apulciu'* on the Doctrines of Fhiio. am 
oil Plato's Writings b^ the Poet Grav. Edited, with Notes, by G. Biut 
Triu. Coll., Canib. \\ ith general Inuex to the 6 Volumes. 

00, 60. 67. ATHEN>EUS. Tire Deipno9ophiBt8,or the Ilsmquet of the Lean 
lated by C. D. Yongr, D A., with nn Appcndu of Poetical Fragnienti 
into iingiwh verse by various Authors, and a general Index. Complete i 

00. CATUl LUS, TIBULLUS, luid the VIGIL OF VENUS. A literal pnx 
tidii. To which are added Metrical Versions by Lamb, Cxaikoksl, i 
Froutujrieet. 

00. PROPERTIUS, PxTRONTus Annim. and JouAimis SKccNDua. Mtcn 
lilted, and HccompHuied by Po«i.cal Versions, from rarions sources; to 
addsd ilis Love Epistles of AniSTjBitrrUB. Edited by W. K. Kkllx. 

61. 74, & 82 THE GEOGRAPHY OF STRABO trwislated, with eopisnt 
W. FAix:onKa, M.A.. and H. C. Hamilto.-*, £aq. In 3 rola., and hiicx. 

02. XENOPHON'S ANABASIS, or RrpeditMn of Cvnis, and MEMORA 
MtTiKtii-s ni S«»ori«tcs, trunslaicd by tin* Rev. J. S. Watscm, with a Ge 



Agri- 



Cojiiinciitary Uy W. F. Al?(swuRTit. I*rontispitc*» 



03. 



CvaopjKniA and netxiKios, by tlis Rer. H. Dalk, an 



BOHN'S CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 

64. 67, 69. 72, 78. St 81. PLINrS NATURAL HISTORY, with copious Notct].T 

' Dr.BoOTOCKaudT. H.RiL«T. 1u6t«Iu«cs. Voir I., II., III.. IV., V. and VI. 

66. SUETONIUS. U»cs of the Cieiarf, and other Worka. Thoii»or'« TranalaUon 

rented by T. Fohmtb*. 
66. DEMOSTHENES ON THE CROWN, AND EMBASSY, by C. Rwf« Kxhwedt. 
68. CICERO ON ORATORY AND ORATORS, by the Rer. J. 8. Watsoh, M.A, 

•^* This Tolurae completes the Ciasaical Library edition of Cicero. 
7a GREEK ROMANCES. Heliodorai, Longns, and Acbillnt Tatiua. 
71 & 76. QUINTILI AN'S INSTITUTES OF ORATORY. By the Rer. J. S. Watson, 

M./L Complete, with Note*, Index, and Biographical Notice. 2 volumei. 
73. HESIOD, CALLIMACHUS, AND THEOQNIS, in Prose, by Baku, with the 

Metrical Versions of Elton, Tytukb, and Fmaaii. 

76. DICTIONARY OF LATIN QUOTATIONS, with the Quantities marKea and 
English 'I'Tanslations ; incltidin)! Proverbs, Maxima, Mottoes, Law Terms and rhrase*; 
witii a Collection of above oOU Gu£& Quotations. 

77. DEMOSTHENES AGAINST LEPT1NE8. MIDIAS, ANDROTION, AND 

ARISTOCRaTES. By Charles Rahm KxnifXDT. 

7Q. XENOPHON'S MINOR WORKS; transUted by the Rer. J. S. Watson. 

QO. ARISTOTLE'S METAPHYSICS, literally translated, with Notes, Analysis, Exa- 
mination Qaeations and ludex. by the Rer. John H. M'SiAHON, M.A. 



BOHN'S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 

Vw^ormwitk tkt Standa&d Ubbakt, price 5«., 

1. BEDE'S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, & THE ANGLO-SAXON CH:K)N«CLE 

2. MALLETS NORTHERN ANTjQUmES. I f Bi'iiof Perci, With Abstrac 

of the £rbyn» Saga, by Sib Waltbb Scott. Ldited by J. A- Blackwell. 

3. WILUAM-OF MALMESBUflY-S CHRONICLE OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 

4. SIX OLD ENGUSH CHRONICLES: tu. Aw^r's Life J^ Alfred ; the ChronicU-s 

of Ethdweid. Gildaa, Nennius, GeolTry of .Monmonth, and Richard of Cirencester. 
6. ELLIS'S EARLY ENQUSH tHETRICAL ROMANCES. . ftcvised by J. Orchard 
IIalliwkll. Complete in one vol., lUumttated Proutispteet. 

6. CHRONICLES OF THE CRUSADERS: RicharAof Dcmci. Geoffrey de Vinsaiif. 

Lord de JoinviUe. Complete in I volume. Frcntispxect. 

7. EARLY TRAVELS IN PALESTINE. WUlibald. Ssrwnlf. BenjWBin of Tud<U, 

MaadeviUe, U Brocquiere. aind Maondrell. In one volume. With Map. 
8p 10. & 12. BRAND'S POPULAR ANTIQUITIES OF GREAT BRITAIN, uy 

8irHrnrt Ellis. In 3 Vols, 
g & 11. ROGER OF WENDOVER'S FLOMERS OF HISTORY (formerly ascribed 

to Matthew Paris.) In 2 Yob. 
1». NEIGHTLEY'S f AtRY MYTHOUOOY. Enlarge /kwii^we* by Cruiksuank. 
14, 16, & 10. SIR THOMAS BROWNE'S WORKS. Edit"! by Simon Wilrik. 
Portndt. In S Vols. With Index. 

17. 19, & 31 MATTHEW PARIS'S CHRONICLE, ooiitmnliuf the Hisfofv of 

En^aod firom l5tS5, with Index to the whole, inelading the portion publislied 
under the name of Roqer or Wrndover, in 3 Vols. (See 9 and 11). PoHrait. 

18. YULE-TIDE STORIES. A collection of Scandiuarian "hies and Traditions, edited 

by B. Thorr, £aq. 
20 & 23. ROGER DE HOVEOEN-8 ANNALS^ OF ENGLISH HISTORY, from 

A.D. 782 to A.1). WOl. Translat«d by H. T. Rilrt. Kwj.. B.A. In 8 VoU. 
21. HENRY OF HUNTINGDON'S HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH, from the Roman 

Invasion to Henry II. ; with The Acts of Kii« Stephen, 8tc. 



29. INGULPHS CHRONICLE OF THE ABBEY OF CROYl^ND, wiUi the C«U, 
nuiitions bv Peter of Blois and otlicr Writeri. Translated, with ^otel aiUI an 
Index, by ll. T. RlLRT, B.A. 

32. LAMBS SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH DRAMATIC POETS of the time of iUiza- 

bctli ; including hit Selections from the Gurrick Plays. 

33. MARCO POLO'S TRAVELS, the translntion ot Maisdea, edited, with Notes and 

Intioducliou, by T. Wright, M.A., FS.A., &c. 

34. FLORENCE OF WORCESTER'S CHRONICLE, with the Two Continuatkm«; 

coinprisin«^ Annals of English History, from the Departure of the Romans to the 
Reign of Kdward 1. Translated, with Notes, by T. ('oucs-ikr, Ksq. 

35. HAND-BOOK OF PROVERBS, comprisinij the whok af Ray's CoUectJoa. and a 

complete .ibhabeUcal Index, in which are mtrodnced large Additions coUeeted by 
Hbkkt G. Hohn. 

37. CHRONICLES OF THE TOMBS: a select Collection of Epitaphs; wiUi Essay 
on Monumental Inscriptions, 8u:., by T. J. Puttioricw, F R.S., F.S.A. 

38. A POLYGLOT OF FOREIGN PROVERBS: comprisiHg French, ItaUan, German. 
Dutd^ Spanish, Portuguese & Danish. With English TnmslaUons, & GenecaL Index. 

BOHN'S HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 
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BOHN'S BRITISH CLASSICS. . 

Unifoi-m vUh the Stasoaiu) LxBaART, price 3s.6<kper Vbhunt, 

^, 3. 5, 8, 11, 14 & 20. GIBBON'S ROMAN EMPIRE; Ownplcte mid Unabridged, 
with YHiiorum Notts ; including, in Addition to nil the i^thor's own, those <x 
Gvizot, Weuck, Niebuhr, Tln^o, Keander, nnd other foreign scholars. Edited by 
aa Ekgltsh Chukciiman, with ii very elaborate Index. 
2,4, 6, 16,.24& 26- ADDISON'S WORKS^ with the Kotes oCBishop Hvkd, and 
large julditions collated and edited by Henry G. Bohn. With Portrait and 
Si^^ravingi on Htd, 
7. DEFOES WORKS. Edited by Sra Waltm Scott. Vol 1. Containing ^•J^ 
Adventure, nnd l*Sracies of Captain Singleton, and the Life of Colonel Jack. 
Fortrait of Defoe. 
9. DEFOE'S WORKS, Vol. 2. Containing Memoirs of a C»ralieri Adrentures tf 
Cnptttiu Cariclo n, Dickory Cronke, kc. 
! 10. PRIORS LIFE OF BURKE, (forming the 1st Volume of BUEKE*S WORKS), new 
I ' Edition, revised by the Author. Portrait. 

* 12 BURKE'S WORKS, Vol 1, containing bis Vindication of Natural Society, Essay « 
\ ilie Sublime and ijenutiful, and vanous Political Miscellanies. 

{ 13. DEFOE'S WORKS, Edited by Si a Waltm Scott. Vol. 3. Containing the life of 

[ MoU Flanders, and the History of the Devil. 

S 16. BURKE'S WORKS. VoL 2, containiny Essay on theftencli Revolution, Politick 

i ' Letters and Speeches. 

* 17. DEFOE'S WORKS, VoL 4. Roxana^ or the Fortunate Mistreiai and Life and 
^ Adventures of Mother Ross. 

! 18. BURKE'S WORKS, VoL 3. Appeal from the New to the Old "Whigs, kc, &«. 

I 19. BURKE'S WORKS, Vol. 4, containing his Report on the Affairs of Indta, aad 

I Articles agiiinst Warreu Hastings. 

1 21 DEFOE'S WORKS, Vol. 5, containing the History of the Great Plague of London, 

^ ' 1665 ; the Fire of Tiondon, 1686 (by an. anonymous writer) ; the Storm; and the 

^ True Born Englishman. 

I 22 ft. 23. BURKE'S WORKS (in Six Tohuncs). Vols. 5 k 6. 

I 26. DEFOE'S WORKS, editeaby Sta Waltb* Scott. Vol.*. Cantaining Life and 

\ Adventures of Duncan CnnipbcU j Voyage Round the World ; and Tracts rcbiting 

I to the Hnno^-erifin Arcp8!»ion. 

i 27 9L 28. BURKE'S SPEECHES on the IMPEACHMENT of WAMLEN HASTINGS ; 



with a SelecUon of his Letters, and a General Index. 3 vols* {Also 
7 ami 8 af Burke's Works, vhieh they complete.) 



fOll. 



BOHN'S ECCLESIASTICAL LIBRARY. 

Uniform, viih (h* Stakdass Librabt, price 6a. per Folum*. 

1. EUSEBIUS' ECCLESIASTICAL HISTTORY, Translated from the Greek, with 

^'otes. • 

». SOCRATES' ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, in eontinnation of EusMiua, with 

the Notes of VAUtaius. 
4 TMPODORFT AND EVAGRIUS. Eodesiastkal Histories, from a.d. S83 to 

A.?.^,Sd fril?Ai. 431 to Ti. 644. Tranriaud from the Greek, with General 

Index. 
4. THE WORKS Of PHILO JUD>EU$, translated fhmi the Greek by C. D. 

YORGK, B.A. Vol. 1. 
6. PHILO JUD>tUS, VoL 8. 

6. SOZOMEN'S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY ftwii A.D. M4-440: and Uie Eccle- 
siastical History of Philostokgius, traaaUted from the Greek, with a Memoir of 

the Authsc, by £. Waltobd, MJL 
7 <b 8. PHILO JUD>EUS, Vols. S 8c 4, wildi.geDml Index. 
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